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Forest SERVICE 
Monpay, Fesrvuary 25, 1952. 
PUBLIC LAND PROBLEMS OF WESTERN STATES 
WITNESS 


FORREST E. COOPER, LAKEVIEW, OREG., COUNSEL FOR INTER- 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC LAND COUNTIES 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Cooper, we are glad to have you. I believe you represent the 
Western Counties Association. We will be glad to hear from you 
at this time. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, I have on my left State Senator Robert 
Theobald from the State of Colorado, who has been sent here by the 
Colorado Legislature in connection with this subject, and to the right 
of the reporter is Mr. Palmer Burch, who was cochairman this last 
session of the House Legislative Appropriations Committee of the 
Colorado Legislature. We also have Mr. F. E. Mollin, who is execu- 
tive secretary of the American National Cattlemen’s Association, and 
the other gentleman is Mr. Wilson, representing the National Wool- 
growers Association. Mr. Wilson will appear before your commit- 
tee in connection with this subject at a later date. 

I have a written statement which I will introduce into the record, 
but in order to expedite this matter, I would like to sort of shape up 
the subjects here. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Forrest E. Cooper. The association that I repre- 
sent was created some 12 years ago by 10 western State associations of county 
commissioners, boards of county supervisors, and county courts for the pur- 
pose of seeking a common solution to the public land problems of the Western 
States. The work of our association is financed solely by tax funds and the 
policies of our association represent the viewpoint of local government through- 
out the West. 

Our interstate association does not represent the counties of New Mexico nor 
the County Supervisors Association of California, So far as California is con- 
cerned, we represent the Northern California Counties Supervisors Association 
which is composed of 10 of the so-called “cow counties” of that State. 

We have arranged, thanks to your cooperation, and thanks to the cooperation 
of our western people, a joint presentation at this time of the views of (1) west- 
ern county government; (2) of western State government; and (3) of the 
western range livestock industry upon the following subjects: (a) Past and sug- 
gested future diversions of moneys due county government pursuant to title 16, 


(1) 
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U. S. C. A., section 500, the so-called 25 percent gross receipts national forest 
lieu tax act; and (b) a proposed policy for future cooperation between the 
Congress and the Western States and the citizens thereof in programs and 
projects designed to improve and to protect the natural resources of the western 
Federal real estate, and especially of the national forests since the jurisdiction 
of your committee extends solely to the matter of providing funds for the orderly 
administration of the national forest properties. 

The following historical and statutory sketch will help focus the problems 
for all concerned: 

Title 16, U. 8. C. A., section 500, which was first enacted in the year 1908, pro- 
vides that 25 percent of the gross recipts of the national forest lands of the 
Nation shall be paid to the several States for the benefit of their rural road and 
of the rural school systems. Section 499 of the code provides that all national 
forest receipts shall be covered into the Treasury and then section 500 proceeds 
to make the afore-mentioned distribution. 

This lieu tax formula produced comparatively little revenue prior to World 
War II because (1) the lion’s share of all receipts stem from timber sales 
and private timber supplies dominated the market, and (2) the Forest Service 
owes no duty to create any revenues in which the local road and school systems 
shall share. However, during the period commencing in 1922 with the enact- 
ment of section 485 of title 16, and continuing to date, the Forest Service has 
purchased about 12 million acres of private land throughout the West, mostly 
by trading trees for deed thereby detouring appropriation committees such 
as this one, because grants of Treasury money are not required. While these 
land acquisitions were going on thereby, tearing down what little ad valorem 
tax base the county road systems and the rural school districts possessed, and 
in spite of the loud opposition of the West in general, the lieu tax revenues were 
also ata minimum. The constant effort has been made at every turn to placate 
the West by the oft-repeated promise that some day these national forest lands 
would come into production because their resources would move to market 
and then the United States Government would do justice. 

We have prepared for your information and guidance a series of graphs which 
indicate how the size of the western national forest acreage has been booming, 
in each State, year after year, with no corresponding increase in volume of 
lieu tax payments, and in many cases, you will notice, the tax payment was 
steadily dropping while the size of the forests steadily increased because of 
the encroachment on the deeded lands of the West. The few decreases in 
national forest acreage are accounted for by dedications to national park and 
monument purposes. These acreage decreases do not reflect a movement in 
the direction of private ownership—but a transfer of jurisdiction to some other 
Federal agency. 

Yon will notice in the case of the State of California, for example, that between 
the years 1930 and 1950, the Federal Government acquired 850,069 acres of 
deeded land, yet the average per acre lieu tax payment during that period was 
but 0.0160 cent per acre. Moving across the line to Oregon we find that during 
the same period, 1,371,185 acres were added to the national forest inventory, 
while the average annual lieu tax payment was but 0.036 cent per acre. It is 
interesting to note that during the same period of time the State forests of Ore- 
gon, which were created for the most part, from tax-delinquent cut-over lands 
obtained during the depression years of the early thirties, have been producing 
about 65 cents per acre per year as lieu taxes for local government. National 
forest timber sales have of course come from virgin timber properties as dis- 
tinguishel from the second-hand merchandise which the State has to offer. 

Let us look at the Colorado chart, since the Colorado legislature is represented 
here today by witnesses. We find purchases of 446,383 acres of deeded land 
between the year 1931 and the year 1951, so that the total national forest acreage 
is now 13,690,000 acres. The average annual lieu tax payment is but 0.016 
cent per acre. 

I think these charts demonstrate that we should not be fooled by the current 
size of the lieu tax payments upon these properties. They are small when you 
take the long view and they could vanish overnight because of (1) loss and 
destruction by fire and disease, (2) stoppage of cutting because of a depression, 
and (3) strikes which would stop the mills and therefore sales. Losses under 
(1) are apparent to all. In 1930, the President stopped the sale of national 
forest timber throughout the country in order to protect an already depressed 
market. Of course, lieu tax receipts took a corresponding nosedive. In the fall 
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and winter of 1945-46, an industry-wide sawmill strike brought the sawmills 
to a standstill throughout the West. Since the mills pay for the timber as_ 
they cut it, lieu tax payments again were depressed. 

Thus it will be seen that section 500 provides an unreliable methed whereby 
taxes are paid on these properties and What little justice this statute affords 
ought not to be eroded away. 


PAST DIVERSIONS OF NATIONAL FOREST RECEIPTS 


During the year 1950, the discovery was made that during the period com- 
mencing about 1925 and continuing to 1950, the forest service had been diverting 
approximately 20 percent of the gross grazing receipts from most of the western 
national forests under a program which resulted in only 80 percent of such 
receipts reaching the Federal Treasury pursuant to section 499 mentioned above. 
Thus the counties received over that period of time, generally speaking, but 25 
percent of 80 percent of such receipts instead of 25 percent of 100 percent. H. R. 
$821 was quickly introduced, a hearing was held and the forest service requested 
to produce the facts. The disclosure revealed that $1,351,149.37 was due the 
States as a result of the violation of the above statute. H. R. 8821 became 
Public Law 903 on December 29, i950. The repayment of this unlawful diver- 
sion was thereby authorized. Some counties mistook this statute as a guaranty 
that this wrong was thereby automatically righted and one county that I could 
mention, and no doubt there were others, obtained the size of their respective 
refunds from their Congressmen and proceeded to step up their county road 
work accordingly. One borrowed the sum from a local bank, as provided by law, 
because of the anticipated receipt of its refund. This committee did not see fit 
to appropriate the money for this refund or any part thereof when it preparea 
the national forest appropriations bill for fiscal year 1952. We respectfully 
request that this wrong be righted without delay by appropriating this refund 
at this time. 


PROPOSED CURRENT DIVERSIONS OF NATIONAL FOREST RECEIPTS DUE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
= 

Commencing about the year 1945, this committee, in cooperation with the Sen- 
ate committee, commenced to make substantial direct appropriations for the 
reseeding and improvement of the western national forest ranges. These annual 
appropriations ranged as high as about $750,000. 

When this committee reported out the appropriation bill for fiscal year 1951, 
the measure contained funds for such range improvements provided the Forest 
Service would increase grazing fees by $200,000 annually over and above the ex- 
pected annual increase occasioned by the formula used by the Forest Service 
whereby grazing fees fluctuate with the market price paid for western livestock. 
This suggestion was successfully opposed by the western range livestock indus- 
try because the industry had begun work on a proposed uniform statutory code 
to govern the administration and use of our western Federal grass which may be 
made available for grazing from year to year by either the Department of Agri- 
culture or by the Department of the Interior. One of the first things the indus- 
try-wide committee of stockmen agreed upon was that that measure should pro- 
vide that the Congress should arrange for a complete review of the charge policy 
for western Federal grass and, upon receipt of such a study by the Federal agency 
or agencies assigned to that task, that the Congress should command what the 
future charge policy should be, It was felt that the above-mentioned suggested 
increase, stemming from this committee, would tend to confuse the picture at a 
time when those who pay these grazing fees wanted the Congress (and they still 
want the Congress) to look to the four corners of the West, through the eyes 
of such agency as it might, of its own motion, select. This committee, which was 
then meeting here in Washington, could not, of course, be expected to know 
What the stockmen were doing simultaneously in their committee meetings in the 
rural areas of the West. 

In April 1950, the Congress enacted the so-called Granger-Thye Act (Public 
Law 478, Sist Cong.), which provided amongst other things, that there should 
be available, when appropriated by the Congress, an annual sum representing 
a Sum equivalent to 2 cents per month per head, from sheep-grazing rentals, and 
10 cents per month per head, from cattle-grazing rentals, said sum to be used 
by the Forest Service for range improvements. This annual sum was estimated 
at $700,000. 
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This committee, acting in accordance with the foregoing authorization statute, 
provided in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1952, as follows: 


“COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


“For artificial revegetation, construction, and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and noxious plants on 
national forests, as authorized by section 12 of the Act of April 24, 1950 (Public 
Law 478), $700,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available in any national forest in excess of three 
times the amount available for such forest from sources (including claims recog- 
nized by the Act of December 29, 1950, and receipts under 16 U. S. C. 500) other 
than Federal sources.” 

The Forest Service, upon the enactment of that measure, requested the 
Comptroller General for an opinion. This opinion was received about No- 
vember 1, 1951. The Comptroller General made the following interpretation 
of the foregoing proviso: (a) Since this committee had not appropriated any 
money to pay the claims due the States for their respective county road and 
school funds, as provided by the act of December 29, 1950, that part of the 
proviso was of no force or effect. (b) That the Forest Service could not 
come into possession of any money in the Federal Treasury due a Western 
State pursuant to title 16 U. S. C. 500, without the consent of the State. 
The speaker, representing western county government, took the position that 
there is no method by which such consent could be legally obtained except 
by legislative action, since section 500 places upon the State legislatures the 
duty of dividing this lieu-tax money between the county road fund and the 
county school districts. This interpretation has been generally aqcepted. 
Two western legislatures have held sessions since the above-quoted language 
became a law on August 31, 1951. Neither gave its consent to the Forest Serv- 
ice dipping into the national forest lieu tax money for such a purpose. The 
California Legislature will convene in March 1952. I will venture the opinion 
that the California Legislature, having had this subject thoroughly aired 
by ifS Interim Committee on Public Lands, at Sacramento on December 14, 
1951, is not likely to give its consent. 

In the meantime, what has happened? The above-mentioned $70,000 still 
remains unexpended. National forest range improvements have come to a 
standstill. In both Oregon and California the Forest Service has informed 
the speaker that no program has been forwarded down to those States whereby 
range-improvement money will come from the permittees themselves, although 
it was the practice of the Forest Service, in some scattered areas, in 1949 and 
1950, to accept contributions of labor, transportation, and cash for range 
improvements, as a result of the report of the House Public Lands Committee, 
report No. 2456, Eightieth Congress (1948), wherein the Forest Service was 
commanded by that committee to institute a program whereby the permittees 
themselves can make such contributions toward range improvements which 
they consider to be practicable. Thus we see that the range-improvement 
program on the western national forest lands has come to a standstill, a fact 
which ought to make this committee just as unhappy as it has the stockmen 
and the counties and the Western States. 

We have arranged to have Mr. F. B. Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association, come before you today to give you 
the views of his people regarding this subject. Since the National Woolgrowers 
Association is not represented here today I am calling your attention to a reso- 
lution adopted by that association relative to this subject, at the time of its 
1951 annual convention which was held in Portland, Ore., on December 4, 1951. 
The resolution respectfully requests that this committee release the above- 
mentioned $700,000 without any conditions being attached thereto. 

In closing, it is sufficient to say (1) that western county government is op- 
posed to any and all diversions of lieu-tax moneys due them pursuant to section 
500 of the code; (2) western county government has, from the beginning, en- 
dorsed the principles of the proposed range code which is being advocated by the 
western range livestock industry, one such provision of which reads as follows: 

“Src. 9. The Secretary is authorized and directed to promote the construction 
and maintenance of fences, range water facilities, and other such improvements ; 
the undertaking of range reseeding projects; and improved range management 
practices upon the Federal lands concerned to the maximum practicable extent 
by the holders of grazing privileges, at their own expense, and as an incentive 
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to make such improvements the Secretary shall provide by rules and regulations 
for compensation for the loss of the undepreciated value of such improvements, 
where such improvements shall have been authorized by the proper Govern- 
mental agency and where such loss is caused by subsequent Governmental action 
and is not caused by unlawful acts of the privilege holder.” 

Such an offer stemming from the permittees ought not to be ignored. There is 
no guaranty but what matching funds supplied from two or more public treasuries 
can be wasted with loss to all contributors. Individual permittees in the ex- 
penditure of their own funds for range improvements can be expected to exercise 
good judgment, and there are many situations where individual initiative can 
produce practical results; (3) western county government believes that from 
the standpoint of procedural policy national forest range improvements can best 
be obtained by giving the grazing permittees a chance to help do the job them- 
selves, as they are currently suggesting, and that when it comes to Federal-State 
financial cooperation, it would be a much better procedural policy for the Con- 
gress to go direct to the State legislatures with its programs; give the legisla- 
tures a chance to provide funds, if inclined ; if the answer is “yes” the legislature 
can then decide how much the people of its State can afford to spend and the 
money will be forthcoming from the general revenues of the State. Three cur- 
rent examples are (a) the cooperative agricultural extension service program, 
(b) the cooperative fight against Halogeton toward which the legislatures of 
Nevada and Idaho are contributing funds, and (c) the cooperative timber spray- 
ing program now under way in Oregon. 

We respectfully submit that the building of a western public lands program, 
which would destroy the county-road and school programs is not the best ap- 
proach to the problem at hand. If diversions are made for one purpose, they 
will be made for other purposes and it will only be a matter of time before the 
national forest lands of our Nation are, in fact, wholly tax exempt. 


Mr. Cooper. The Congress provided in 1908 that 25 percent of the 
gross receipts of our national forests throughout the Nation should 
be disbursed to the several States to be used for the local road system, 
and the local school system. The ratio of distribution between these 
two activities in each State was to be such as the legislature might de- 
termine. In some States it is larger for schools than others, and in 
some States it is more for the road systems than for the other. 

I have charts which I am going to furnish you gentlemen, in which 
we go back to the year 1930 and then up to and including 1950, and in 
some cases 1951, giving you gentlemen some conception of the acre- 
age in these Western States. I am talking about our 11 Western 
States now in regard to the national-forest acreage and the amount 
of money which has been made available under this lieu-tax formula. 

There is one thing that I want to call your attention to first, because 
while the request we have today deals with an appropriation statute, 
an authorization statute was enacted in December 1950 relative to a 
refund of a past diversion of some of this money. I have sets of these 
charts here which I will pass out to you gentlemen. 
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National forests 





























OREGON 
i 
. ” } Annual Payments to Revenue 
Year Acreage | increase counties per acre 
1930. : Rites TS ilabipebabine aa $191, 772. 64 $0, 014 
1931 13, 444, 133 | 36, 223 22) 557. 51 ‘009 
1932_ | 13, 424, 665 | 119, 468 36, 547. 58 . 003 
1933... -- 13, 416, 344 | 18,321 54, 376. 16 . 004 
lin seteainie Budscoceiisterepsererioie ‘ 13, 434, 222 | 17, 878 70, 099. 45 . 005 
aera 13, 525, 795 91, 573 57, 200. 40 . 004 
Pig dink cakwer ctu ees eu oeeet 13, 701, 834 | 176, 039 68, 993. 19 . 005 
enone es eres) eee eee é 13, 729, 687 } 27, 853 159, 457, 70 .012 
SAA eae 13, 782, 127 52, 440 127, 799. 81 . 009 
1939_. 13, 839, 916 | 57, 789 153, 121.37 Ol 
1940___ . | 13, 916, 628 | 76, 712 165, 165. 48 12 
a ee 14, 042, 884 | 126, 256 183, 836. 27 , 013 
1942. 14, 213, 224 | 170, 340 206, 007. 02 015 
1943_ . | 14, 313, 272 100, 048 362, 766. 00 . 025 
1944. ts dete i 14, 358, O88 | 44, 816 696, 254. 33 . 049 
Sar . = — 14, 434, 504 76, 506 600, 148. 65 . 042 
1946_ s ; 14, 476, 750 42, 156 559, 280. 44 . 039 
1947__ | 14, 698, 741 | 221, 991 938, 870. 56 . 064 
1948 é 4 | 14, 731, 546 | 32, 805 1, 669, 628. 90 1183 
=a é6 * | 14, 741, 712 10, 166 2, 044, 693. 81 . 139 
1950. | 14, 779, 095 | 37, 383 2, 230, 093. 70 151 
| 
NING 5 eck tec ctbindice ee -| 1,371,185 | 10, 698, 670.97 |.--.....------ 
Average... --- = | * ‘ 68, 559 504, 698. 62 . 036 
WASHINGTON 
ES NRA Cn: Soe ne a eer ee OO ee ee | eS eee Se 
RR NECRS aah es See Ls \p MEO. BI SIE SE RE } SK... 2 ae ae eee 
THELIST I RUN URE Ae (2) -| EN 5 HiRISE 
ee (?) ie RIE foo ee wana 
1934. A 5 4 ‘ 3 (2) a Rie GeO 4 
OG a codionisisi be baieinth (2) bad | (2) ‘Sheet eo 
er ne A dete En oti itl TS dias 5 (?) " : i 99, 707.05 2 
1937 é 2 (2) -| EK eee 
1938... an par (?) } _ 101, 804. 24 | dee wa 
1939___ ‘ baal 9, 693, 160 wi -| 124, 273. 90 $0. 0128 
1940_ . nie () hes i 2S eae 
1941. c (2) pL amatae } 234, 172.55 | peaks bow 
 *sSe “4 ; 10, 336, 617 643, 457 | 251, 894.05 | . 0242 
ES hd ta cctakn sl vicina cen 10, 372, 439 35, 822 | 348, 105.95 | . 0335 
et taki sib ded ead in Sloe ine Sarlecs water kv Sd 10, 433, 911 61, 472 | 849, 039. 15 . 0816 
el aR a ES aa . 10, 453, 774 19, 863 | 639, OR5, 59 . 0611 
1946 i 10, 462, 231 8, 457 398, 088.70 | 0381 
1947___. 10, 498, 661 36, 430 737, 852.43 | . 0703 
1948_ 10, 502. 140 3, 479 834,719.78 | . 0795 
1949_ Poe S 10, 516, 884 14, 744 | 1, 107, 482. 84 . 1054 
_ “ESeea D : 10,£ : 15, 641 1, 224, 016.65 | 1165 
ak * v. 10, 5% 9, 616 2, 321, 047. 44 | . 2206 
Total (since 1939) 827, 699 10, 113, 288.85 }....... a 
PR aceie cadecte 63, 669 | 481, 585.18 . 0766 





1 Decrease 
2 Not available. 
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National forests—Continued 
























































ARIZONA 
| A 1 | P | R 
‘. Annua ayments to | evenue 
Year Acreage increase | counties | peracre 

} ane 
a ARIE ESAS Bee: Spo eet ew 11, 376, 299 |...._._-- oe $68. 919. 54 | $0. 0061 
EE ee apes Ts) paki sb eae 11, 388, 458 12, 159 | 47, 665. 76 . 0042 
1934__ LE Ses SLE 6 as 11, 388, 785 327 | 66, 674. 98 . 0059 
RPI Se Seb na SE ig 2 Or = 11, 388, 053 3 732 | 55, 000. 60 . 0048 
1936_- : 11, 389, 464 1,411 | 50, 263. 45 . 0044 
| REEFS ce ace meta sR PMR ct abe 11, 389, 357 3107 | 79, 339. 11 . 0070 
ERAS Weal NS. A 11, 391, 157 1,800 | 70, 055. 25 . 0062 
1939. a ‘ 11, 389, 357 31,800 | 82, 285. 68 0072 
1940 - 11, 400, 598 11, 241 | 67, 858. 84 . 0060 
1941_ 11, 413, 012 12, 414 | 72, 476. 41 . 0064 
I a ch ol ee ent aoe ee eh 11, 413, 370 358 88, 415. 76 . 0077 
RRP RARICRE ey wee PEE Sh S's Ch 11, 416, 564 3, 194 } 89, 636. 04 . 0079 
URED Fe ll mp Paty 11, 421, 169 4, 605 | 107, 048. 08 . 0094 
1945 IND Dh A AEE 11, 421, 225 56 | 153, 041. 93 0134 
1946_ ~ “ | 11, 420, 278 3 947 | 142, 838, 23 . 0125 
RRR ES Rytly oil D PERE es ee 11, 429, 163 8, 885 | 196, 449. 34 -0172 
1948 dinitrate ceduiiianeans did 11, 430, 587 1, 424 228, 687. 21 . 0200 
1949__ c 11, 429, 048 31, 539 243, 769. 58 . 0213 
1950_- : ud A 11, 429, 384 336 | 291, 386, 95 0255 
Md  tin a usdid theta ee eh ase haus Geek ee 11, 429, 003 3381 | 433, 807. 96 0380 
Total... oe radetbaman taxa Sa nen ieee ksi 52,704 | 2, 835, 620.70 |-..-......-.-- 
PIN iiss whi nw ot ack chine Sead oaitid te alae 2, 774 | 141, 781.04 | 0121 

} | | 

COLORADO 
| 

Bit a US 6 3 ners ae RPE e A ware 
a 13, 326, 851 3, 285 | $135, 212. 00 | $0. 010 
oR Re 13, 389, 122 62,271 | 57, 981. 88 | ‘004 
13, 543, 050 153, 928 | 85,744.13 | . 006 
4 13, 547, 537 4, 487 } 96, 917. 52 | . 007 
v | 13, 536, 000 — U1, 537 | 80, 565.19 | . 006 
hadith 13, 552, 021 1, O21 | 113, 286. 04 | . 008 
13, 629, 532 7 129, 620. 98 | . 009 
13, 638, 381 | 123, 121. 56 . 009 
| 13, 649, 451 | 121, 756. 53 . 009 
| 13, 660, 165 106, 139. 78 . 008 
| 13, 667, 902 93, 006. 69 . 007 
13, 649, 126 107, 318. 08 . 008 
.| 13, 696, 423 114, 213. 31 . 008 
| 13, 648, 839 3¢ .010 
13, 652, 605 OL 
13, 679, 380 013 
13, 677, 992 .013 
13, 678, 060 | | . 016 
13, 684, 667 | | 016 
13, 690, 664 | | 016 

| | 

CALIFORNIA 

1930 19, 043, 520 |_____. $406, 877. 02 $0. 0214 
1931 19, O84, 571 41, 05) 280, 824. 46 . 0147 
1932 19, 185, 824 | 101, 253 149, 403. 95 | . 0078 
1933 19, 173, 012 | 312,812 110, 579. 69 | . 0058 
1934 | 19, 175, 640 2, 628 131, 296. 08 | . 0068 
1935 19, 163, 818 311, 822 140, 753. 08 | . 0073 
1936 19, 202, 647 38, 829 | 42. 06 | . 0070 
1937 89, 697 } . 0093 
1938 129, 970 | 0079 
1939 3199. 557 “0089 
1940 3 312, 484 | . 0080 
194] | 59, 482 | OOR5 
1942 150,772 | “0109 
1943 19, 254 | 2 | 0129 
1944 } 345, 113 : . 0200 
1945 7, 62, 788 364, 102. 03 _ 0187 
1946 744 | 3 244, 938 414, 466. 42 . 0214 
1947 06, O18 | 73, 27 5 0244 
1948 4,475 30, 457 ! 0289 
1949 19, 805, 683 | 379, 208 8 : . 0572 
1950 19, 893, 589 | 87, 906 972, 649. 88 | . 0489 
Potal | 850,069 | 6, 733, 039. 01 hs ae 
Average. ie 0160 


§ Decreases due to transfers to other Federal tax-exempt pu 


40, 479 | 


rposes, 


320, 620. ¢ 
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National forestg—Continued 
NEW MEXICO 


























Annual Payments to Revenue 
Year Acreage increase counties per acre 
NS ETE EAS $35, 252. 89 $0. 004 
8, 502, 747 24, 392 32, 211. 46 . 004 
8, 482, 696 3 20, 051 20, 772. 73 . 002 
8, 507, 274 24, 578 23, 758. 22 . 003 
8, 544, 053 , 779 25, 126. 13 . 003 
8, 537, 036 37,071 25, 596. 84 . 003 
8, 542, 328 5, 292 27, 048. 61 . 003 
8, 557, 610 15, 282 38, 104. 55 . 004 
8, 508, 286 676 45, 111. 41 005 
8, 558, 620 334 39, 998. 04 . 005 
8, 558, 990 370 37, 172. 39 - 004 
8, 575, 183 16, 193 42, 456. 90 . 005 
8, 578, 534 3, 351 44, 779.17 . 005 
8, 573, 527 35, 007 58, 209. 54 . 007 
8, 657, 704 84, 177 92, 410. 07 .O11 
> ean 48,310 77, 371. 44 . 009 
4 
8, 608, 804 3 57, 210 107, 745. 32 0125 
8, 607, 121 21) 681 112, 436. 43 0131 
8, 632, 310 25, 189 123, 865. 84 . 0144 
8, 649, 104 16, 794 136, 841. 69 . 0159 
8, 638, 162 310,942 198, 328. 06 . 0231 
i Sat aT pA INE ESRD hc iaacy: cli 159, 807 &  Y  f ta 
RAs Sictuwiovaesnecceceecsccdbecesucvandstewss 7, 610 , 028. 46 . 008 
WYOMING 
< ' | $93, 829. 23 $0. 011 
j 8, 494, 514 18, 238 80, 055. 44 . 009 
/ 8, 477, 181 $17,333 35, 302. 92 . 004 
| 8, 480, 770 , 589 41, 272. 02 . 005 
i 8, 481, 264 494 44, 127. 95 - 005 
/ 8, 472, 022 5 9, 242 45, 830. 20 - 005 
} 8, 611, 997 139, 975 54, 352. 56 . 006 
8, 603, 581 58, 416 59, 236. 95 . 007 
8, 644, 163 40, 582 69, 240. 04 . 008 
8, 658, 702 14, 539 56, 021. 32 . 007 
8, 657, 282 51,420 55, 193. 20 . 007 
8, 657, 707 425 48, 723. 65 . 006 
8, 661, 596 3, 889 62, 892. 01 . 007 
8, 560, 998 5 100, 598 61, 885. 34 . 007 
8, 564, 521 3, 523 77, 905. 92 . 009 
8, 564, 661 140 77,171. 31 . 009 
8, 564, 941 280 74, 065. 64 . 009 
8, 565, 359 418 117, 074. 09 .014 
8, 566, 121 762 101, 339. 09 -012 
8, 565, 371 | 5750 109, 310. 02 .013 
8, 566, 187 | 816 118, 989. 21 .014 
aiacaitiie ates ae liane | 89, 911 ek OS Seen 
ae, ee | 4, 496 70, 658. 01 . 008 

















5 Decreases in acreage due to withdrawals for national parks and monuments. 
3 Decreases due to transfer to other Federal tax-exempt purposes. 


4 Data for 1946 not furnished. 
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National forests—Continued 














MONTANA 
Annual Payments to Revenue 
Year Acreage increase counties per acre 
| 
SS Ea $65, 968. 80 $0. 004 
16, 167, 649 37,161 76, 193. 88 - 005 
1 , 524 3 136, 125 67, 151. 58 . 004 
16, 100, 632 , 108 29, 743. 01 . 002 
16, 127, 836 27, 204 40, 771. 86 . 002 
16, 157, 372 29, 536 42, 226. 67 - 003 
16, 187, 260 29, 888 38, 055. 63 . 002 
16, 187, 260 0 55, 341. 42 . 003 
16, 187, 260 0 55, 642. 62 . 003 
16, 221, 866 34, 606 56, 907. 36 . 004 
1 . 438 31, 572 48, 973. 91 . 003 
16, 280, 206 26, 768 70, 188. 30 . 004 
16, 290, 618 10, 412 63, 969. 87 . 004 
16, 031 17, 413 80, 308. 96 . 005 
16, 308, 031 0 93, 218. 68 . 006 
16, 333, 246 25, 215 142, 934. 25 . 009 
16, 333, 246 0 138, 363. 44 . 008 
16, 339, 153 5, 907 195, 760. 95 - 012 
16, 356, 369 17, 216 207, 059. 7 . 013 
16, 439, 574 83, 205 250, 686. 65 015 
16, 488, 018 48, 444 206, 892. 02 013 
16, 532, 245 44, 227 329, 849. 59 . 020 
TS, «cca cishsihts < ctic = psapuisiinnaeamebsniahiieanid banat alia ieee 357, 435 pho RS gp eee 
AEE RIE Nem OM CATT. Ler Eg) RBA PE 17, 021 107, 145. 87 ~ 0065 

















3 Decrease due to transfer to other Federal tax exempt purposes. 


Mr. Coorrr. If you will look at the chart for California, you will 
notice in 1949 to 1950 there was a drop there in revenue. I want to 
point that out to you because it shows the instability of this type of 
revenue to local county government. That is something that you 
gentlemen do not have direct control over, but it is something that I 
think we ought to call to your attention because there is some feeling 
in the Congress that our western counties and western school districts 
are getting rich off of this type of tax at the present time. Yet we 
find in the case of California a drop in 1949 down to 1950. So the 
revenue is very unstable. As Mr. Mollin will point out to you, the 
number of livestock on the western national forests has been decreased 
50 percent in the last 25 years. Therefore, we have less livestock to 
pay rental, and strikes can shut down sawmills. If you will take the 
Montana chart, you will note a distinct drop there in 1949 to 1950. 
The sawmills shut down at that time. When the sawmills shut down, 
the tax payments stop. 

On the left of these charts you will find something that concerns this 
committee very much because you can see how the acreage is going up 
in regard to our western national forests. That line on the graph, 
Mr. Chairman, rises because of the fact that the Federal Government, 
through the use of Federal property, has been acquiring deeded land. 
In some States, take the chart for Oregon, you will see it has gone up 
1,371,000 acres, an average of 68,000 acres a yeaa, that the Government 
is buying deeded property. It is apparent to you each year when the 
Forest Service comes before you and says, “We bought. 1,000,000 acres 
out West; therefore we have more employees, more land to administer, 
and we have got to have a larger budget.” So that is something I 
want to call your attention to here today because if that line stayed 
on an even keel, we would be in a better position in the rural areas 
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of the West, because the land which the Forest Service is acquiring is 
being taken off of the tax rolls. Some of it is being purchased for a 
pretty good sum and then some is not so valuable. 

I have noticed in your committee deliberations for the past years 
and for the last year, you cut the Forest Service down to $75,000 for 
land acquisitions under the so-called Weeks law. I think the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended $300,000 or $400,000. The Forest Service 
probably spent a million dollars this year buying land because it traded 
cutting rights for deeds to private property. The Government has 
bought 12 million acres in the West and you people, from the stand- 
point of the Appropriations Committee, had nothing to say about it. 
These Federal trees are passing over your desks like Uncle Sam’s 
dollars. All you get is the backwash. 

They want you to pay to administer more property whose purchase 
you did not know about. That is something Congress is going to have 
to come to grips with, because that is getting to be a very serious 
situation. 

One thing more about this left line on this left chart in the case of 
Arizona. You will notice the line is almost level. In the case of 
Colorado and Wyoming, you will notice quite a dip. That dip does 
not mean that the Government has sold some land to citizens of those 
States. That means that the land was taken from the Forest Service 
by the President through Executive order or by the Congress for 
national parks or national monument purpose. In other words, that 
land was dedicated to another Federal use and taken away from the 
administration of the Forest Service. But we have been promised 
out West that some day these lands which had been taken off of the 
tax roll would come into their own and again pay a tax which is some- 
what comparable to the value thereof. 

I do not like to give personal references, but in my own county the 
1 million acre national forest in 1 year paid $3,500, in taxes. The 
private tree farm, which contains 180,000 acres, and is dedicated in 
perpetuity to forestry paid 55 percent of the tax load of the county 
while the national forests acreage, five times as large, was paying 
$3,500. So it has been feast or famine. That is why what little we do 
receive in lien taxes we need very much. 

I do not happen to have a chart here for Nevada. That would be 
a classic example of a State that has 5 million acres of national forests 
and not a tree of commercial timber on the land. There the total 
receipts are from grazing. 

As I mentioned awhile ago, the Forest Service has cut in half the 
amount of livestock permitted to roam the range on our western 
national forests. 

Consequently, Nevada has been affected in fees and revenues from 
that reduction. 

Then we come down to the matter which was discussed and taken 
care of by Congress in 1950 and that was the act which authorized the 
reimbursement of certain moneys to western county government. I 
say western county government—I find in the act a small amount due 
West Virginia and a small amount due the State of Missouri; through 
an unlawful diversion of grazing receipts over many years, that is. 

The Forest Service was diverting 20 percent of the annual grazing 
receipts instead of letting them flow into the Federal Treasury as 
provided by section 499 of title 16 of the United States Code. 
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The code says: 


All receipts of the forest shall go into the Federal pot and then the counties 
shall share, or all the States shall share in that money in proportion to their 
acreage and the receipts in each State. 

So the Congress caught up with that in 1950 and authorized this 
refund. The amount involved is $1,351,149.37. You gentlemen had 
that bill before you last year agd I asked the Bureau of the Budget 
the other day whether or not it would send a request up again and 
call this to your attention. The answer was “No,” but whatever the 
Congress wants to do would be proper because you would be passing 
upon an authorization statute. There may have been a feeling on the 
part of this committee or others that the west got the benefit of that 
mopey and, therefore, you should not make such a refund. As a mat- 
ter of policy, that is. 

The amount involved is not very large, gentlemen, but here is quite 
a principle involved. 

f the Government owes a debt and the Government, through the 
initiative of its own legislative processes, recognizes it, as in this case, 
it should pay it. My counties did not come before you with testimony. 
I do not know of any group that did. Members of your body found out 
this unlawful procedure was being followed. You said that something 
should be done about it, and you took the initiative to correct that un- 
lawful conduct. Naturally, there is no presumption that if money is 
unlawfully diverted that it has been used for a lawful purpose. We 
should not be required to come in and make a case to show that the 
Forest Service did not do with the money what it says it did, nor 
should it be required to come in and show it did the things which it 
claims it did do with the money. If the 25 percent lien tax act means 
anything, that is beside the point. 

As one western county commissioner said, “Mr. Cooper, if you find 
any hesitancy to pay this money which the Congress says is due us, 
you might inquire where I stand on my war bonds. I have some 
coming due next year.” 

Some of our counties did not recognize the difference between an 
authorization statute and an appropriation statute. When they 
heard Congress had enacted this authorization statute, they went 
ahead on the assumption that the money would be refunded and spent 
these amounts from other funds. Some of them were embarrassed 
thereby. 

Mr. Wuirren. As you know, that is the way Congress works. You 
‘an pore almost any authorization on the basis that it does not mean 
anything, that the Congress will not appropriate the money. Once 
they get the authorization, we get caught on the other side with 
“Congress authorized this; therefore you have to appropriate it.” 

That is a dilemma that faces the Congress and has since [| have been 
here. Some middle ground should be the proper course. 

Mr. Coorer. That is true. In this particular case, Congress looked 
into this thing. We did not come back and testify. I do not think 
there was any testimony which was taken except by some of the 
members of the committee calling in members of the Forest Service 
who admitted this practice had been followed. There was no argu- 
ment about it. The Comptroller General said that it was illegal. 
That was the only testimony before the committee. It was not a 
high-pressure situation at all. 
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Mr. Wuirten. It was handled by one of the ablest young Members 
of the Congress. 

Mr. Cooper. He uncovered it and called in the Forest Service to 
make a case for the Congress. That is the way we feel about it; that 
this money should be paid as a debt which the Congress says is due. 
There is no question about it. 

The Forest Service has furnished’ the figures right down to the 
bey. as to how much is due each county. I see they have West 

irginia and Missouri in here for a few dollars as well. Some of 
our counties mistook an authorization bill for an appropriation bill 
and got out on a limb and spent their money figuring this would come 
back to them. That is the situation regarding that money. 

Then we come to the appropriation bill of last year where you 

entlemen, pursuant to another act of Congress in 1950, appropriated 
£700,000 for the range-reseeding program on our western national 
forests and provided that the Government should not pay more 
than 75 percent of the cost of a range improvement and provided that 
the money due our Western States for the western roads and western 
schools could be used for the other 25 percent. 

AsI set forth in my statement. the Comptroller General ruled that 
your reference in the proviso to this refund was of no force and effect 
because the Congress did not appropriate the refund. He did rule 
that it would be proper for the Forest Service to take that other 25 
percent matching money out of the receipts due our States for our 
rural roads and schools, provided the consent of the State was 
obtained. I immediately came back to the Comptroller General and 
said, “Well, as I see it, Your Honor, the only person who could give 
the consent of a State would be the legislature in view of the fact, 
under congressional act, the legislature now sets the ratios between 
the schools and the road system. If the legislature wants to cut this 
range improvement program into the appropriation, I assume it 
could do so.” 

The Comptroller General felt that was probably right. The 
legislatures are the ones who would make the distribution. We have 
had two legislatures which have met since then, Idaho and Colorado. 
The Colorado Legislature is represented here today. Neither one 
made such an appropriation. The California Legislature meets the 
first of the month. From the information I have, I understand it 
does not care to be a party to such an agreement. We can appreciate 
the position that you men are in here. You feel that there should be 
cooperation out west perhaps in this range improvement work, and 
that is why we asked Mr. Mollin to be here because he is going to give 
the views of the western livestock industry on that. 

Your chairman received from the Governor of Oregon a letter 
which I am sure he will place in the record, since he has the original 
copy. I have a copy of the letter here which is from our Governor, 
who, incidentally, served quite a few years in our State legislature 
before he became Governor. Now that he is Governor, he is chairman 
of our State board of forestry, which handles a type of property 
which is comparable to the land administered by the Forest Service. 

Speaking for the State of Oregon, he points out that he feels that 
the revenues due the counties as lieu tax payments ought not to be 
diverted to other uses and any and all proposed cooperative programs 
initiated by the Congress and directed toward the States should be 
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submitted directly to the State legislatures for approval or rejection. 
If approved, they should be authorized by the legislature in the same 
manner as all other State activities using citizen cooperation wherever 
possible. In other words, the funds the States would put 4 on any 
cooperative project would flow from the general funds of the State, 
the bartenders, the lawyers, everyone paying for it. 

As it is, if you have a cooperative program which taps these national 
forest receipts, then, of course, you take it out of the rural-road fund 
and the rural-school fund which, if depleted too much, requires the 
legislature to meet and try to replenish those funds. 

You have a very fine cooperative program going on in the State of 
Oregon now by and through this committee through the money our 
legislature appropriated for insect spraying. You gentlemen put 
up money to match that. The private timber owners put up money 
to match also and that job is going on now. That is what the Gov- 
ernor has in mind as to what he thinks a cooperative program should 
consist of. 

Another example you gentlemen from Mississippi and Kentucky are 
familiar with is the Agricultural Extension Service program. That 
is taken to each State legislature when it meets and it is sold on its 
merits. 

The State of Rhode Island, for instance, decides how much it can 
aferd to put up. When it appropriates, everybody in the State con- 
tributes. 

I know you are going to be interested in what these gentlemen from 
the western legislatures think about this, because of the fact that it is 
going to be their responsibility to refill these western school and road 
treasuries if too much money is diverted. We are not worried about 
the few dollars you gentlemen here earmarked last time; 25 percent 
of $700,000. That is not a whole lot of money. What we are afraid 
of is the principle. If we get started on that kind of a program, then 
somebody will say, “Let’s tap this money to fight fires and chase chip- 
munks.” Pretty soon the fund will be entirely exhausted. 

Taking the State of Oregon with its rich national forest timber- 
lands, your average payment in taxes, the Federal Government’s per 
acre lieu tax payment from 1930 to 1950 was 0.036, which is very small. 
In the State of Washington, it was 0.0766. 

In New Mexico, it was 0.008 ; in Wyoming, 0.008. In Arizona, it was 
0.0121. In Colorado, that State was in a comparable class. California, 
where the Government has 20 million acres oF national-forest land, and 
rate was 0.0180. -In Montana, where you have another 20 million 
acres, it was 0.0065, 

So when you average the thing out, we are not getting a great deal 
at the present time and we cannot afford to lose what little we do have, 
ar it just upsets the road fund and the school fund at the local 
evel. 

I am placing in the record for the benefit of our counties and all the 
witnesses here, and Mr. Mollin especially, report No. 2456 of the 
Eightieth Congress, second session. 

This is a unanimous report from the House Committee on Public 
Lands, dated August 7, 1948, wherein the House Committee on Public 
Lands commanded or requested, depending upon your interpretation 
of the language, that the Forest Service give our western grazing 
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permitees the opportunity to come forward with their own money and 
make these range improvements. 

Speaking for western county government, we think that is a very 
good idea, a fine idea. The acreage out there is tremendous. We do 
not see how Congress can ever afford to put up the money to do the 
job. You people are renting pasture there. The more valuable your 
pasture, the more money you can get for it. 

If you will examine these charts for the Western States where most 
of the sales represent grass, you will notice the revenue curve is going 
up because the Forest Service charges our western stockmen a fee 
which is based upon last year’s livestock prices, 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


[H. Rept. No. 2456, 80th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


Pursuant to House Resolution No. 93, Eightieth Congress, first session, the 
full committee, as well as its Subcommittee on Public Lands, determined to 
conduct hearings at the Capitol on (1) certain problems in connection with our 
public domain lands, (2) certain problems in connection with Mount Rainier 
National Park and Olympic National Park, and (3) on the question of the pro- 
posed cuts in the numbers of livestock permitted to graze on the national forests. 


NATIONAL PARKS . 


The subcommittee conducted hearings at the Capitol on the problems in 
connection with Mount Rainier National Park and Olympic National Park, and 
on its tour of the Western States the committee conducted extended hearings 
at both national parks. The committee has conducted additional hearings at 
the Capitol and proposes to hold further hearings on the subject matter involved 
at a later date and consequently is not yet ready to make a report on its findings 
at this time concerning national parks. 


OUR FEDERAL ESTATE 


The United States Government today is the greatest owner of real estate in 
the entire Nation. More than 24 percent of the land area of the 48 States is 
owned by the Federal Government. From the early days of the Republic until 
a decade ago, the trend was from public ownership to private ownership. That 
trend has been reversed and in recent years the Federal Government has acquired 
tremendous areas of privately owned property. As a result thereof, our com- 
mittee has held hearings this year on a large number of bills providing for pay- 
ments to the States in lieu of taxes for Federal holdings other than post offices, 
military establishments, reclamation projects, and various other exceptions. 
Public officials from New York, New Jersey, California, and other States ap- 
peared in support of such legislation. It is estimated that it may cost about 
$200,000,000 annually to make payments in lieu of taxes. 

There are more than 400,000,000 acres of Federal lands within the 11 Western 
States. These States comprise 40 percent of the land area of the entire coun- 
try and more than 54 percent of the gross area of the 11 public land States be- 
longs to the Federal Government. The chief value of the great bulk of these 
lands is its use for grazing purposes. The public domain in the 11 Western 
States comprises an area of over 169,000,000 acres and is administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management in the Department of the Interior. These lands 
are commonly referred to as public lands in the Western States. Large bodies 
of lands have been reserved over the years from the public domain for different 
purposes and, strictly speaking, these lands are not properly a part of our public 
domain. In this category are such Federal lands as national parks, national 
monuments, reclamation withdrawals, game refuges, and national-forest lands. 
While there is some confusion over the use of the term “public domain lands,” 
or even “public lands,” among those who are not intimately associated with 
western problems, yet in the public-lands States and in the Department of the 
Interior the terms are commonly held to include only those lands that were 
open to settlement and location prior to the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act in 
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1934 and are now administered by the Department of the Interior. The subject 
matter of the hearings was limited to the following : 


Public domain lands, Department of the Interior : Acres 
Grazing lands within grazing districts_____.._-._..-__---__--- 132, 368, 401 
Grazing lands outside of grazing districts 

(1) Administered under grazing leases___~-~--~~-- insane ey BSS, O64 
(2) Unregulated, “not under lease or permit’’_.-_---__-- 25, 128, 072 

National-forest lands in Western States: 

Totetl AOR ls ha sie Se og es. Misites! , 000, 000 

Forest lands usable for grazing BEM. detho asst Ed a. eee _.... 76,500, 000 
Withdrawals administered by Bureau of.Land Management for other 

Federal agencies for grazing purposes__—----~-- Sis Es 8, 552, 175 
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4h eres ae peeeeeee oa _. 253, 790, 512 


Livestock being the basic industry of the Western States, the tremendous im- 
portance of the proper use of these lands for grazing purposes on the economy 
of those States is self-evident and all the more important in the light of the 
fact that an additional 40,757,753 acres of range lands are administered by the 
Indian Service in the Department of the Interior. 


PUBLIC-DOMAIN LANDS 


Hearings were held on April 21 and May 10, 1947, on public-lands matters at 
the Capitol, when plans were made to hold hearings in the West on certain prob- 
lems in connection therewith. Our public-domain lands are the remnants of the 
public lands which were unsuitable for acquisition under public-land laws. They 
are generally the poorest grazing lands in the Western States. Generally speak- 
ing, the 11,251,864 acres outside of grazing districts are isolated tracts and are 
leased to adjoining farmers and ranchers. Permits are granted to run a limited 
number of livestock within grazing districts. These lands furnish the seasonal 
grazing needed to round out a year-long ranching operation and are of primary 
importance to the livestock industry in the Western States. These lands furnish 
supplementary feed and forage for established ranches. These ranch properties 
have been built up over the years with public-domain lands as an essential ele 
ment of their economy and could not be operated as economic units without them. 
These are desert and semidesert lands and rarely contain streams. They were 
picked over for years by settlers, by the States, and by the Government itself, 
for watersheds, forests, and other reserves. Yet these lands are an integral and 
essential factor in the economy of the intermingled and adjoining ranches. When 
the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 was enacted, Congress specifically indicated that 
the purpose was to conserve the soil, to stop overgrazing and injury to the land, 
and to stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon these areas. It was esti- 
mated that the annual receipts from grazing on these lands would produce over 
$800,000. When the Taylor grazing bill was under consideration, the then Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, estimated that the Department could administer 
the lands for $150,000 per year. Accordingly, the Congress determined that the 
fees should be distributed on the basis of 25 percent for range improvement, 50 
percent to the various States affected, and the balance to remain in the Treasury 
to offset the cost of administration. However, the cost of administration in- 
creased year after year until the annual appropriation for the administration of 
these lands was considerably over $1,000,000. The Appropriations Committee 
served notice when the bill was before the House in 1945 that unless some action 
was taken to bring the amount remaining in the Treasury from such receipts 
into balance with the amount appropriated for administration, there would be 
drastie cuts in the appropriation for the Grazing Service. 

At the time of the hearings mentioned above, the appropriations had been cut 
to something over $400,000. Members of this committee strenuously objected to 
these cuts at the time on the floor of the House. As a result of these cuts the 
Secretary of the Interior appointed Rex Nicolson to make a study and survey of 
the problem in the public-land States. Mr. Nicholson consulted with the advisory 
boards of the Grazing Service and made his recommendation in a report to the 
Secretary. He recommended that the fees be increased from 5 to 8 cents per 
animal unit month, and that a portion of the fees be used for range improvement. 
He further recommended that a study be made to determine the proportion which 
the grazing user should pay of the costs of administering these lands and also the 

94651—52—nt. 3-2 
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share that should be borne by the general public because of the use of these lands 
by wildlife, recreation, and other public purposes. The study was made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics at the instance of the Secretary of the Interior 
and it was determined that the costs of administration should be borne on the 
basis of 70 percent from the receipts from grazing and 30 percent assumed for 
public use. 

Obviously, action was needed on two fronts. The Secretary of the Interior 
could and did increase the fees to 8 cents per animal unit month, but it was 
apparent that it would be necessary to enact legislation to change the distribu- 
tion of the fees. Our committee, as well as officials of the Department of the 
Interior, felt that it would be necessary to hold hearings in the West in order 
to obtain the necessary support for such legislation. However, a bill was intro- 
duced by Congressman Barrett, of Wyoming, which provided that 25 percent of 
the fees should be designated as a range improvement fee. The bill provided 
that the remaining 75 percent be set up as a basic grazing fee and that 87% 
percent of the receipts from the basic fee remain in the Treasury and the other 
12% percent be distributed to the affected States. 

The bill became law and as a result there now remains in the Treasury from 
the receipts from grazing fees the full sum required under the Nicholson report 
and the BAE recommendations to offset the cost of administration. Immediately 
upon the passage of the bill, Congressmen Barrett, Rockwell, and D’Ewart re- 
quested a deficiency appropriation for the Grazing Service of $300,000 and this 
appropriation was made the forepart of August 1947. The appropriations for 
this year are over $1,100,000. Officials of the Bureau of Land Management 
state that the current appropriations are entirely adequate to administer these 
public-domain lands and this committee is pleased with the important part that 
it took in the enactment of that legislation. The committee therefore felt that 
inasmuch as the objectives of the proposed hearings insofar as public-domain 
lands were concerned.had already been accomplished, it would be wholly un- 
necessary to hold further hearings. 

While many people appeared at various hearings to testify against the sale 
of the public-domain lands, the committee never considered the matter properly 
a subject of the hearings. In fact, this committee has never considered bills 
proposing the sale of lands in grazing districts but has considered favorably the 
sale of isolated tracts outside of grazing districts and in that connection we 
wish to state that the Department of the Interior has approved such legisla- 
tion. We call attention to the testimony of Secretary of the Interior Krug at 
the May 1947 hearings when he stated: 

“ * * * J want to say with emphasis that the policy at present, and the 
policy which I believe is sound, is that isolated tracts which have no value to 
Government or State agencies in connection with their conservation programs 
ought to be disposed of as expeditiously as may be.” 

We would be remiss indeed if we did not state here that the evidence pre- 
sented to our committee, both at Washington and in the field, showed con- 
clusively that the Department of the Interior has made substantial progress 
on range improvement and reseeding operations on the public-domain lands 
administered by. it and, also, that the advisory boards on district, State, and 
National levels are functioning in a splendid fashion. The Secretary of the 
Interior is entitled to great credit for the high degree of cooperation achieved 
by his Department with the grazing users of the public domain. This discus- 
sion of the public-domain lands is to show.the terrific impact of the use of 
these and national forest lands on the livestock industry and its resultant effect 
on the economy of the West. 


THE WESTERN EMPIRE 


The broad empire of the 11 Western States embraces nearly 800,000,000 acres. 
As we have indicated, that represents 40 percent of the entire land area of the 
United States. Livestock is the basic industry of the 200 counties in these range 
States. About 90 percent of this area is usable mainly for grazing purposes. 
Grass is the chief crop*to be harvested from this immense area. The livestock 
grazing on these western ranges gather the products of the soil and process them 
for utilization in our economy. Accordingly, livestock represents a free labor 
force and is nature’s contribution to the economy of the West and the country as 
a whole. It goes without saying that any policy which seriously interferes with 
the security or stability of the livestock industry in that area is detrimental to 
its economy and to the welfare of the Nation. 
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The livestock operations of the West are necessarily dependent upon the use 
of Federal lands. In the main, they are used by small operators who run only 
sufficient livestock to support a family. Before ranchers can qualify for the use 
of the Federal lands, they must own commensurate base property which will pro- 
duce the hay and feed necessary to carry their livestock through the winter. The 
national forests furnish the summer grazing and the succulent forage in the high 
mountains produces rapid gains on young livestock. 

The stock sheep population of this country has declined from 49,000,000 head 
in 1942 to 30,000,000 head today. That terrific reduction of 40 percent has 
brought our sheep population.to the fowest point since the Civil War. Our cattle 
population has declined from a high of 85,000,000 head in 1945 to 78,000,000 today. 
These reductions in our livestock population are all the more serious when these 
factors are taken into consideration: (1) The increase in the population of this 
country of a million and one-half people each year; (2) the fact that the normal 
importation of 500,000 head of cattle from Mexico has been cut off because of 
the hoof-and-mouth disease now prevalent in that country; (3) that because of 
the wide employment of people at high wages at the present time many are 
eating meat in quantities who formerly were not heavy consumers of meat. 

The number of sheep in the 11 Western States declined from 26,370,000 in 1942 
to 17,382,000 in 1947. This represents a sharp decrease of 34.1 percent in that 
short period. At the same time, the number of sheep on the grazing districts of 
the Department of the Interior and on the national forests of the Department of 
Agriculture in the Western States declined from 15,660,994 in 1942 to 11,341,528 
in 1947. This represented a decrease of 36.2 percent. In terms of animal-unit 
months, the grazing by sheep in the same national forests declined from 2,993,585 
in 1942 to 1,988,798 animal-unit months in 1947. Therefore, the permitted graz- 
ing on the national forests represents a more drasti, @ * 1e, indicating that 
there was a reduction both in the length of the graz. _ season as well as in 
numbers. 

The number of cattle using the grazing districts increased from 1,968,480 im 
1942 to 2,259,492 in 1947. The number of cattle permitted on the national for- 
ests decreased from 1,188,573 in 1942 in 1,139,470 in 1947. 

The combined sheep and cattle on both the grazing districts and the national 
forests totaled 24,749.158 animal unit months in 1942. This increased to 25,- 
169,264 in 1944 and then declined consistently to 22,915,412 in 1947. This was a 
decline from 1944 to 1947 of 9 percent. This over-all decrease in animal unit 
months of grazing on these lands was due almost entirely to the reductions in 
permitted grazing on the national forests. The figures quoted in this report 
are from official records of the Departments of Interior and Agriculture. Sheep 
and goats are classified together as are cattle and horses. 

In the light of the existing meat shortage and the consequent high prices 
presently prevailing, the drastic reduction in the number of livestock on these 
western ranges is a subject of vital concern not only to the producers in the West 
but to the Nation. Without a question of a doubt, these reductions in livestock 
numbers must in the long run mean the loss of hundreds of millions of pounds 
of meat each year to the American consumer. Historically the ranges of the 
West have supplied a large proportion of the feeder livestock for fattening in the 
Corn Belt. Unless the forage resources of these lands are properly utilized, 
we cannot long continue to maintain livestock production sufficient to meet the 
consumer demand of our steadily increasing population. 


BACKGROUND OF THE HEARINGS 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Forest Service had made systematic and 
drastic reductions in the permitted numbers of livestock grazing on the western 
forests since 1918, announcement was made in 1946 of further reductions for the 
years 1947 and 1948. Countless complaints from stockmen were filed with the 
committee. They contended that the secnrity and stability of their business 
were in danger and demanded an investigation. The legislatures of Colorado 
and Wyoming adopted resolutions petitioning Congress to investigate the situa- 
tion. The committee took the matter up with the Secretary of Agriculture early 
in 1947 and requested that the cuts for both years be held in abeyance in order 
to permit such an investigation. The Secretary of Agriculture advised the 
committee that it would be impossible to hold up the cuts for the year 1947. 
The Secretary stated, however, that he had “received complaints from many 
national forest grazing users and associations charging the Forest Service with 
unnecessary reductions in grazing use” and that he would weleome an investi- 
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gation by the committee. He stated that he would withhold action on the 
proposed reductions for the 1948 grazing year until the fall of 1947, in order to 
give the committee the opportunity of submitting a draft of its conclusions. 

By reason of the limitation imposed upon it the committee announced at its 
September hearings that it intended to report its recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at the conclusion of hearings scheduled at Ely, Nev. The 
report was incorporated in a letter dated October 8, 1947, and was signed by all 
of the members of the committee who heard the evidence presented at all of the 
hearings. It was a unanimous report. The urgency of the investigation and 
the necessity for a report to the Secretary of Agriculture in the early fall of 1947 
was imperative under the circumstances, 


PRELIMINARY HEARINGS IN WASHINGTON 


The hearings were opened on May 12, 1947. The Chief of the Forest Service, 
the Assistant Chief, the head of the Division of Range Management, the head of 
the Division of Range Research, and the Assistant Chief, Administrative 
Management and Information Divisions, appeared before the committee and 
testified at length in support of the proposed cuts in the permitted number of 
livestock on the national forests of the West. The record of that hearing 
consisting of 53 pages of printed matter, was made available to the public and 
was distributed at the hearings held in the Western States. The committee 
stated positively that the question to be investigated was confined to the advisa- 
bility of the proposed cuts in the permitted numbers of livestock to be grazed 
on the national forests. The chairman stated, as the hearings in Washington 
show : 

“T might say for the benefit of those present that we propose to hold hearings in 
the West next summer on this question. At that time we will be pleased to hear 
anyone who desires to appear before the committee and testify on the subject 
matter, particularly those people who have entered complaints about the pro- 
posed reduction in allotments for the years 1947 and 1948.” 

After giving the Forest Service ample opportunity to present evidence in sup- 
port of its position, the committee proceeded to give those who felt aggrieved by 
the proposed cuts, as well as all others who desired to be heard, the opportunity 
to present their testimony at the various hearings held in the Western States. 


THE WESTERN HEARINGS 


Hearings were held and the committee spent some time in the States of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, and Nevada. 
Certain specific problems in connection with reclamation projects, Indian, na- 
tional parks, mines and mining, public lands, the reductions in livestock, as well 
as national forests, were brought to the attention of the committee. The com- 
mittee is duly appreciative of the fact that officials of all of the departments in- 
volved were most helpful in the conduct of the hearings. The committee was 
pressed for time by reason of the fact that at several of the hearings upward of 
1,000 citizens appeared to complain about the proposed cuts in permitted num- 
bers of livestock on the national forests. It was apparent that the committee 
was going to have great difficulty in maintaining its schedule because of the tre- 
mendous number of people who entered their appearance at the various hearings. 
However, everyone who desired to testify at each of the hearings was given an 
opportunity to do so although it was necessary to put a limitation on time. Sev- 
eral of the hearings lasted until midnight or after. Because it was apparent to 
the committee that the Congress in all likelihood was to be called back for a 
special session in the forepart of November and that the situation with reference 
to grazing on national forests had been thoroughly covered, the hearing scheduled 
for Phoenix, Ariz., on November 1, 1947, was canceled. 


THE PRELIMINARY REPORT TO THE SECRETARY 


Because the Secretary of Agriculture stated that he would withhold action 
on the cuts in livestock proposed by the Forest Service for 1948 until the fall 
of 1947, the committee was required to reply by the time of the Nevada hearing 
and, therefore, only drafted its letter to him of October 8, 1947, making certain 
recommendations. It was a unanimous report and represented the considered 
judgment of all of the members of the committee who participated in all of the 
hearings on the question of the proposed cuts of the number of livestock per- 
mittec to graze on the national forests. Tt was signed by 10 Members of Con 
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gress from various sections of the country and representing both political parties. 
We stated then and we repeat now that “the testimony submitted by many wit- 
nesses for the livestock industry evidenced the deep and sincere concern of per- 
mittees for the future of grazing on national forest ranges under existing Forest 
Service policy. After carefully considering the testimony of all witnesses, repre- 
senting many and varied points of view, we are convinced that much of the 
criticism of Forest Service grazing policies is well-founded.” The committee 
made the following recommendations in its preliminary report to the Secretary : 

1. Permittees to be given more positive and affirmative encouragement by the 
Forest Service to cooperate with each other and with the Service in the improve- 
ment of ranges, including water development, fencing, reseeding, rodent and 
weed control, and soil and water conservation practices. 

2. Effective immediately and extending for a 3-year test period there shall be . 
no reduction made in permits. 

3. Establish and put into operation a system of impartial appeal boards de- 
signed to represent fully the interests of the general public as well as the per- 


- mittee and the Forest Service so far as grazing and livestock operations are 


concerned. 

4. All conditions required of the permittee or imposed upon him, or agree- 
ments or promises made to him by forest officials in connection with his grazing 
permit to be in writing and their validity recognized by any successors to such 
officials. 

5. Inaugurate and make effective a policy under which permittees, in matters 
affecting their preferences and permits, shall upon request be entitled to a record 
hearing at which they may be represented by counsel. 

6. In all cases involving a reduction in permitted numbers, consideration shall 
be given to the economic conditions affecting the permittee’s livestock operations 
and to the practical effect of proposed reductions upon not only the permittee 
but the local community and its tax structure. Further, the opinions of experi- 
enced and practical stockmen and community leaders concerned shall be given 
due consideration. 


PRINTING OF THE HEARINGS 


Immediately after Congress convened in special session last November, the 
transcripts of the various hearings were ordered printed and shortly thereafter 
were available to the public. The chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
stated at the time that the total cost of the hearings on the Forest Service in- 
vestigation amounted to $3,131.78, of which $1,683.84 represented the expenses 
of the various members and $1,447.94 represented the cost of the official tran- 
scripts of the hearings. 


THE DECISION OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary of Agriculture, by letter dated January 13, 1948, addressed to 
our committee, announced his decision on our six recommendations contained in 
our letter of October 8, 1947. He stated that he had arrived at his determination 
after discussing our proposals with the Forest Service and after reviewing the 
Forest Service range adjustment program planned for 1948-50. We might state 
here that in the course of our informal discussion with the Secretary, we made 
it clear that the impartial appeal board should be on a national level and act only 
in an advisory capacity. The committee was pleased that the Secretary deter- 
mined to adopt five of our recommendations. We are certain that such action will 
prove to be in the public interest and will insure better administration of the 
Grazing Division of the Forest Service. The committee considers the recent 
establishment of an Advisory Appeal Board is a major step in the right direction. 
Recommendations were entirely justified and wholly warranted. We were dis- 
appointed that the Secretary did not accept our second recommendation : 

“Effective immediately and extending for a 3-year test period there shall be no 
reduction made in permits.” 

In support of that recommendation we said then and we repeat now: 

“In the light of the unrelenting and, in many cases, the rather drastic reduc- 
tions made in permits up to and including this year, and in view of the admitted 
difficulty of determining with any degree of certainty that these cuts are not more 
than sufficient to attain the desired objective, we believe that an observation 
period of 3 years without reductions should be inaugurated in order to determine 
the efficeey of the progressive reductions heretofore enforced. Experienced 
stockmen strongly feel that the range is decidedly on the upgrade, as will be 
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clearly demonstrated in the 3-year period. The continued scarcity of meat and 
fiber for domestic consumption and to supply world needs, with consequent higher 
prices makes imperative the adoption of this proposal, in our considered 
judgment.” 

While it is true that the Secretary by his decision postponed to a large extent 
the cuts in the permitted number of livestock grazing on the western national 
forests, as proposed for the year 1948, yet it must be noted that at the same time 
the Secretary announced substantial cuts in some areas for the years 1949 and 
1950. We call attention to the statements of the scientists from the Department 
of Agronomy of the University of Wyoming who dispute the advisability or ne- 
cessity of these cuts. We refer also to the recent significant articles by the retired 
assistant regional forester, L. H. Douglas of the Forest Service. We believe 
there are alternatives that will obviate the necessity for drastic cuts. 


THE STUDY MADE BY THE COMMITTEE 


We have diligently pursued the task of reviewing the voluminous statements 
contained in the hearings, the exhibits offered, and other data submitted to the 
committee from time to time. Because of the pressure of other legislative work, 
the compiling of this report has been necessarily delayed. It was obvious to the 
committee that it would be impossible to prepare a summary or digest of all of 
the matters presented to it, but we refer to a few salient points which we con- 
sider of vital importance in the consideration of the subject matter of our 
hearings. 


WE POINT OUT THE FOLLOWING 
(a) At the outset, let us point out that our committee is fully cognizant of 


the importance of watershed protection, the conservation of wildlife, and the 
development of recreational areas in the national forests. This committee is 


unalterably opposed to overgrazing wherever it is practiced. Our committee: 


heard extensive testimony from all viewpoints concerning the effect of live- 
stock grazing upon forest range lands and watersheds. The basic purpose 
underlying the creation of our national forests was the protection of our timber 


resources and watersheds. By reason of their tremendous importance to the- 


Nation as a whole, our committee is of the unanimous opinion that our national 
forests should not be sold to private ownership or transferred to the States, 
but should remain in Federal ownership. 

(b) We are wholly in accord with the long-established policy of multiple 
use of our national forests. The forests should be administered to serve all 
interests,.and at the same time to protect the rights of the general public. Prac- 
tically every witness before our committee agreed that the reasonable utilization 
of national-forest lands by both livestock and big game is wholly compatible with 
proper and effective conservation of the forest resources. Also it was the gen- 
eral opinion that such grazing use is essential to the protection of timber and 
recreational use. 

(c) Many witnesses felt that much of the present controversy between the 
Forest Service and the permittees stems from.the omission in the basic Forest 
Act of 1897 of reference to grazing as among the recognized uses of the national 
forests and does not prescribe any policies for the administration of grazing as a 
function of the Forest Service. The Forest Act only provides for timber and 
watershed conservation. Other presently recognized uses such as recreation and 
wildlife are also omitted. The Forest Service has indicated its approval of 
legislation that would give legality to the 10-year grazing permits granted by 
it. The committee will be glad to hear the Forest Service with its suggestions 
for needed legislation. 

(d) It has been the practice of the Forest Service to reduce grazing preferences 
whenever ranch properties have been transferred. Many witnesses complained 
that cuts on transfers of permits were manifestly inequitable. Some contended 
that cuts were made in cases where transfers of permits were made between 
members of one family. It was pointed out that since the Forest Service re- 
serves the right to make cuts for protection purposes, there is no valid reason to 
continue its regulation providing for transfer cuts. It was contended that if 
cuts are absolutely necessary they should be made for protection purposes. It 
would relieve a frequent cause for controversy if transfer cuts were eliminated. 

(e) The committee was impressed by the fact that so many people traveled 
such great distances to appear before the committee to express their dissatis- 
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faction over the administration of the forest lands. The committee felt that the 
attendance of about a thousand persons at each of several hearings indicated a 
real basis for complaint. It was evident that the livestock industry, dependent 
on the use of national forest ranges for its economic existence, had a distinct 
feeling of insecurity and instability because of the cuts by the Forest Service 
over the years as well as the proposed cuts. At the Grand Junction hearing, the 
witness. Beach made this statement, typical of many others: 

“Stability is the thing we are seeking. The lack of it presents the most serious 
problem of the permittees of the national forest.” 

The following table makes crystal clear the terrific cut in the numbers of 
livestock permitted to graze on the national forest from the years 1918 to 1947: 


Changes in grazing permitted on national forests in 11 Western States, 














1918-47 
Year | goat,'num- | horse. num. | Total livestock | toca enimal 
| bers bers | units since 1918 
} ] 

8, 509, 752 2, 179, 652 | SO oe oe te 

6, 692, 785 1, 372, 429 | 2, 710, 986 1, 170, 616 

4, 738, 969 1, 188, 573 | 2, 136, 367 1, 745, 235 

3, 386, 830 1, 139, 470 | 1, 816, 836 2, 064, 766 

60.2 49.8 | SEG CaS ici 





The above statistics show a 53.2 percent decrease in animal units during that 
period. 

The cuts in permitted grazing resulted in a decrease in excess of 50 percent 
below the 1918 level, and the statement from the Secretary makes clear that 
this program of reduction is continuing. 

(f) Many users of the national forests protesting reductions offered pictures 
showing the luxuriant feed on their own allotments. Many testified that they 
had observed the condition of their range continuously over a long period of 
years and that there was no substantial change in the forage. Typical of these 
statements was the testimony of the witness Covey at the Rawling hearing : 

“T have known these ranges from long use, having run sheep on them as early as 
the year 1900. That was 3 years before the national forest was created. * * * 
After 46 years’ use, these allotments grow as much and as good quality of feed as 
when the forest was established.” 

Many testified that reductions were made based largely on admittedly over- 
grazed conditions in relatively small open park areas on their allotments. It 
was contended that cattle tend to congregate in such areas, thereby overgrazing, 
and that same could be easily corrected by the construction of drift or separation 
fenses and controlled or rotation grazing. Many witnesses were firm in the con- 
viction that if such improvements were made and there were better management 
on the forests, no reductions would be necessary. In a recent article by L. H. 
Douglas, a former assistant regional forester in charge of range management, 
recently retired, the following significant statement was made: 

“Too often in the Forest Service administration, reductions of permits has been 
the attempted solution of this problem. I say “attempted” solution. It has 
been just that because as many as 75 to 90 percent of the cattle might be elimi- 
nated from range of this character and localized overgrazing continue. The small 
grass area of the openings in the timber or aspen will still be used to excess. If 
this principle is recognized and earnest attempts are put forth by both stockmen 
and Government officers to seek substitutes for reduced permits, much of the 
dissension that characterized the congressional hearings last summer will dis- 
appear. 

“Basically, the most important way desirable management of cattle can be 
accomplished is through the construction of physical improvements on the forest 
range. Most important of these are fences and stock water * * *, 

“Therefore, it may be said that the substitute for reduction of permits on the 

national forests (lighter stocking), particularly on the cattle range, is money 
for physical improvements. There never will be range improvements to obviate 
the necessity for reductions of livestock numbers if reductions are going to con- 
tinue to be substituted for better management. The Forest Service uses 20 
percent of the grazing fees for range improvements under a regulation of the 
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Secretary of Agriculture. In the long run this will be sufficient for maintenance 
only. Five million dollars is needed annually for 5 to 10 years. This can come 
only from one place: Congress. No direct appropriation has been received for 
years for range improvements in general.” : 

Referring to rotation grazing, in the same article Douglas states: 

“An example of how this obviates reductions of numbers of cattle is a certain 
range on which the Forest Service planned a reduction in number of cattle of 
about 50 percent. A diversion fence was constructed. Deferred and rotation 
grazing was put into effect. In 3 years it was decided that no reduction of permit 
was needed.” 

The committee listened with interest to the testimony of two scientists from 
the University of Wyoming. Dr. Robert Lang and Professor Alan Beetle of the 
department of agronomy recently conducted independent range studies on six 
grazing allotments within the Routt National Forest. Dr. Lang's testimony 
showed the following residues of palatable forage plants at the end of the grazing 
season : 


Residues Grazed 

| Percent | Percent 
Hairgrass slte taees ws Ores 7 3 
Needlegrass.-........-- ion sab aie 85 | 15 
Sedges <a a oo 76 | 24 
i inches . a aakscianeecaeedibite a 90 | 10 





Professor Beetle testified : 

“There is ample feed remaining on the range, and, in spots, to the point of 
waste. There is no evidence of long-continued abuse on any of the vegetative 
classes.” 

The expert testimony of these witnesses showed substantial agreements as to 
facts developed independently. However, the conclusions reached by these in- 
dependent professional technicians differed widely from the findings of the 
Forest Service on these allotments. 

(7) There was abundant testimony that permittees were not allowed to make 
range improvements on their own account and expense. Although it appears 
that such improvements were permitted at one time, the practice was discon- 
tinued about 15 years ago. The policy was evidently changed when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture issued a regulation permitting the Forest Service to retain 
20 percent of the grazing fees for range-improvement purposes. However, the 
major portion of these funds has proved inadequate to, maintain existing im- 
provements. Only a relatively small amount was available for such essential 
new improvements as water developments, fencing, and reseeding. We fully 
concur in the statement by Mr. Douglas in another article recently published: 

“It is estimated that 75 to 90 percent of the reductions now being made in live- 
stock use on the national forests would not be made if the Forest Service had 
ample funds for range improvements, which would overcome the localized con- 
gregating of livestock and cure the overgrazing and soil damage.” 

The committee feels that the Forest Service should have recommended an ade- 
quate and substantial range-improvement program when its. reduction program 
was instituted nearly 30 years ago. = 

The committee calls attention to the fact that Congress has been requested to 
make appropriations for range reseeding only in the last 3 years. 

The following table shows the record of the Bureau of the Budget requests for 
appropriations for reseeding, as well as increases made by Congress: 


Bureau of | Fundsappro- 


Year the Budget priated by 
; request Congress 
| | 
1946 _. : Bais None | $100, 000 
1947__- ‘ ‘ Pe $110, 000 | 510, 000 
1948... > 4 . , 543, 046 | 543, 046 


silane mae. 543, 046 793, 046 
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The Barrett amendment, actively supported by other members of this 
committee, made possible the above increase of $250,000 for the current fiscal 
year. 

Following the field hearings, this committee decided that a determined effort 
must be made to obtain substantial increases in the appropriation for range 
improvements. In addition, it appears that some plan must be formulated to 
allow permittees to cooperate with the Forest Service and to participate by con- 
tribution in a greatly extended range-improvement program. 

Statistics show that substantial amounts have been expended by the Bureau 
of Land Management for range improvements each year and the following table 
shows conclusively that the permitted number of livestock on the Taylor grazing 
lands during the same years has been substantially maintained. The table also 
shows that over 45 percent of the sheep population in the Western States utilized 
the grazing districts and that over 19 percent of all sheep were permitted on the 
national forest. It is also shown that over 15 percent of the cattle utilized 
grazing districts and over 7 percent were permitted in the national forest. 


Relation of livestock grazing on national forests and grazing districts to livestock 
population in 11 Western States, 1942-47 


Percent of livestock popu- 


N bers grazed on— ; 
Numbers grazed on lation grazed on— 


'Stock animals 








Year WS RD a soe ance es eS CO eee RE eres Sankar EE 
Jan. 1! | National Grazing | National | Grazing 
| | forests | districts | forests districts 
| Sheep and goats 
Re 2b (Spacey Se 
 , sigtate .| 26,370, 000 4, 738, 969 10, 922, 025 18.0 | 41.4 
1947-.._- ‘ 17, 382, 000 3, 386, 830 7, 954, 698 19.5 45.8 
| Cattle and horses 
Rwy Faia SCP ee eee gt Cae es 
| ES ey 14, 080, 000 1, 188, 573 1, 968, 480 8.4 14.0 


leer... ain 4 | 14, 686, 000 1, 139, 470 | 2, 259, 492 7.8 15.4 


| 


! Stock animals on farms and ranches on Jan. 1 include all cattle and calves, horses and mules, stock 
sheep, and Angora goats in Arizona, California, New Mexico, Oregon, and Utah. 


(h) From the testimony of a large number of permittees it was apparent that 
the basic policy respecting the estimated carrying or grazing capacity of the 
forest range had been changed within the last few years. Many testified that 
cuts were ordered without a new survey. Many further testified that in spite of 
definite understandings with their local forest supervisors to the contrary, addi- 
tional reductions were made. Witnesses testified that these commitments had 
been disregarded as a result of the new policy of lowering the estimated carrying 
capacity. The witness, Beach, at Grand Junction testified that the current policy 
requires that 70 percent of the forage be left unused on the ground each year. 
He testified that the former policy was to require but 30 percent of the forage to 
be left on the range. In response to this testimony Sandvig, assistant regional 
forester at Denver, stated: 

“It is not the established policy of the Forest Service to leave as much as 70 
percent by volume of the grass on these ranges. We do believe in many cases it 
is necessary to leave as much as 50 percent and possibly in some other cases more 
than that amount of forage should be left to rebuild the range.” 

The committee feels that the above requirement of the Forest Service is unduly 
inflexible and the committee believes that a reappraisal of range survey methods 
should be made by Government land agencies working with land-grant colleges. 

(i) There were many complaints that due to frequent changes in personnel, 
the successful cooperation between local forest officials and permittees has been 
made increasingly difficult. It is estimated that it takes years for local forest 
personnel to become thoroughly acquainted with the physical conditions in a 
forest area. Each individual permittee is on his own allotment many times a 
year. Less frequent changes in personnel would be conducive to a better under- 
standing. Several witnesses noted that coincidentwith the recent range reduec- 
tion program was a great increase in transfers of field personnel. Cases were 
cited of reductions being ordered by newly transferred supervisors before they 
had opportunity even to examine the range. 
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(j) Numerous witnesses before the committee testified to extensive damage 
to national forest ranges by rodents and to the lack of serious efforts on the 
part of the Forest Service to reduce this damage through control measures. 
The importance of this factor is emphasized in the letter of January 13 last from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the committee, in which the major range im- 
provements needed are listed under seven categories, together with the estimated 
cost of each. Rodent control stands high on this list and the estimated cost is 
placed at $7,747,206. 

Typical of the testimony of competent witnesses before the committee with 
respect to rodent control is the testimony of Reynold Seaverson at the Rawlins 
hearing, who stated : 

“In all instances of alleged damaged range, the Forest Service makes little 
effort in corrective procedures. This is particularly true in the case of rodent 
damage. A large percentage of grasses and browse plants on the forest is con- 
sumed by the various rodents. This feed is completely destroyed because of 
damage to the root system, and is unlike overgrazing by livestock, because feed 
growth is gone unless reseeded by man. 

“Despite great damage done by rodents to forest ranges, the Forest Service 
has not made any serious attempt to destroy these rodents, and as rodents take 
an increased toll of forage in the forests, the only remedy of the Forest Service 
is to reduce the number of livestock, which does not restore the range in the 
area destroyed by rodents. Contrast this situation with that of rodent infesta- 
tion on privately owned lands of livestock operators, where the operators attempt 
to, and do, exterminate the rodents, thus increasing forage on their own lands.” 

The lack of rodent control on the forest greatly increases the difficulty of con- 
trolling rodents on adjacent lands. 

(k) The committee is aware of the seriousness of soil erosion. The Missouri 
River was called the muddy Missouri long before domestic livestock existed on 
the western range. The name given to the Colorado River by the earliest Span- 
ish explorers signifies “red-colored,” derived by the silt burden observed in those 
times. We can find no technical basis for the following statement made by 
Regional Forester Spencer at the Rawlins hearings: 

“In our honest opinion it (erosion) is due primarily to livestock grazing.” 

(1) From the following table compiled by the Forest Service, it is apparent 
that the wildlife population on the western national forests increased at a rapid 
rate at the same time that the permitted numbers of livestock population were 
drastically reduced : 


Increase in big game on national forests in 11 Western States, 1921-46 











Numbers of— Total in Increase in 
Year ——aneasman i ue Se pe aa care We Ra Rr? ht, animal anima! units 
| Antelope Deer | Elk units ! since 1921 * 
SE ee ee ak eh ae MRA 
| 
PE A 4 cbemee 2, 360 436, 300 51, 850 WOR OOF Bias s 
PP kee cae cderte by -| 12, 700 | 848, 600 96, 130 310, 820 149, 423 
_ | OR RRO 22, 710 | 1, 397, 200 | 160, 200 514, 042 352, 645 
Dc hick athe meme SE RE. 26, 840 1, 506, 100 | 159, 400 540, 293 378, 896 








1 An animal unit means 5 antelope, 4 deer, or 1 elk. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The committee recommends: 

1. That the Forest Act be amended to provide that grazing, recreation, and 
wildlife be made basic uses of national forest lands. 

2. That advisory boards on the national forest be given legal status. 

3. That the present policy of transfer cuts be discontinued, and that any 
icuts that may be necessary be made for protection purposes only. 

4. That the Forest Service undertake a vigorous program of range im- 
provement including (a) water development, (0) reseeding, (c) fencing, and 
(d) rodent and poisonous weed control. 

5. That the Forest Service undertake a policy that will enable the 
permittees to participate in and contribute to a greatly extended range im- 
provement program, 

We are convinced that the national interest demands that the Forest Service 
adopt these recommendations in the conviction that such a program will bring 
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stability and security to the western livestock industry dependent upon the use 


-of our national forests. 


Unanimously adopted by the Committee on Public Lands, August 7, 1948. 
Mr. Wuirren. That came after many years of pressure by this 


-committee. 


Mr. Coorer. It started in 1931, I believe. 
Mr. Wuirren. We still have had the problem of trying to get some 


revenue through the years. It.is only in recent years there has been 
a change. 


Mr. Coorer. Mr. Mollin will go into that. 

The present formula has been in effect almost 20 years. 

Mr. Wurrren. In theory or in fact? 

Mr. Coorrr. In practice. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to discuss it with him. It was only 
a few years ago there was a review made which resulted in a more 
equitable charge. Up to that time there was a much lower fee. 

Mr. Mouutn. Is that part of the Forest Service or are you thinking 
of the Taylor grazing lands? 

Mr. Coorrr. I was only referring to the national forest land. 

That has been my understanding, the policy has been in effect since 
that time. 

We are respectfully requesting we obtain the refund which Con- 
gress, of its own motion, has found is due us. 

Secondly, we ask that there be no more cooperative programs worked 
out which are going to dip into these funds. 

If you gentlemen have any suggestions along that line, we would be 
glad to have them and take them directly to the State legislature where 
all who benefit may pay. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is our view that there is no obligation on the 
Federal Congress to spend money out there planting forage or grasses 
onthe land. It might be good business to do so, but there is no obli- 
gation for the Congress to spend a dollar there planting grasses or feed 
stuff. You have said if they did plant grasses and forage, then there 
would be increased revenue. If so, there would be increases also in the 
25 percent, that would go to the local counties. 

Sothe theory of local contribution is this: If the planting of grasses 
and forage, brings in increased benefits, it increases both the 75 per- 
cent the lederal Government retains and the 25 percent that goes to 
the counties. Unless the local people wish to put up a portion 
of the funds, we have no yardstick to determine whether it is needed 
or not. If the Federal Government puts up all the cost, who would 
not want it? It increases the payment to your counties and for the 
fellow who has his livestock there, it increases the forage. This does 
not require you to put up a dime. If this does what they say it will 
do increase the revenue it increases it to both parties. Therefore, both 
parties should contribute to it in the same percentage as they receive 
returns. 

We are not saying you have to. We are saying if it is sound, you 
should want to. If your local people out there will not put up 25 
percent it is a pretty good sign we should not be doing it from the 
Federal standpoint. 

Mr. Coorer. As Mr. Mollin will point out, the western people as 
citizens, are ready, able, willing and anxious to put up the money 
which you think should be forthcoming from our people. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I don’t think your people should put up any money 
until the Government pays its own part of the bill. 

Mr. Coorer. If we start in accumulating all these costs and sharing 
them, such as fire protection, bugs, and so forth, pretty soon the 
ae omg 4 would become tax-exempt. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have just said that by spending this money it 
would increase the returns. 

If for every dollar the county invested they got $5 in return, they 
would get rich theoretically. 

Mr. Cooper. These theories do not work out. 

Mr. Wurtrren. We found that out. That is the reason we want 
somebody else to get in on this so that we can judge what to do. 

Mr. Cooper. These counties will have no control over this money, 
not even the State legislature, if they authorized it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You folks out there do not believe that this reseeding 
and planting of vegetation on forest lands is of sufficient benefit to 
the county to put up one-fourth of the cost. Is that your feeling? 

Mr. Coorrr. That is our feeling on it. 

Mr. Wuirten. If it is not worth it to you to put up one-fourth and 
you get one-fourth of the return, what argument would you have for 
the Federal Government to put up the whole cost since it gets back 
only three-fourths of any increase ? 

Mr. Coorer. I could go through many bulletins. I mean bulletins 
of the Forest Service where they talk about conserving the soil and 
the water supply. It depends on what you consider the duty of the 
Forest Service to be as to how far you want to go in any particular 
program. 

Our feeling out west is this: when we have a class of people who 
are ready, willing, and able to make practical range improvements 
in cases where they can be made and the costs can be recovered, they 
should be given that opportunity. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think you are right. 

Mr. Coorrr. I have been through these range improvement cam- 
paigns so I have some personal experience. There are large machines 
needed that are hand-made. They are not in mass production. They 
cost $10,000 or $15,000. / 

Speaking for myself personally, it has been my observation it would 
be in the public interest for the Forest Service to be equipped with 
those machines because a rancher obviously cannot afford to buy a 
$15.000 machine, use it once, and then not use it for another 20 years. 

Mr. Wuirren. What do you think about changing the language of 
last vear? Perhaps, instead of requiring local contributions, we 
should provide whatever amount the committee agrees upon, sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress, and provide that the Forest Service 
may require local contribution from private individuals or associations 
before the funds are used? In that way they would not have to get 
it from any particular source but it would set up a system whereby 
they could call on others and also accept contributions from others. 
They could work out contracts with local people who wish to spend 
some money to provide grazing. 

Mr. Coorrr. What T have in mind is this: These gentlemen can 
speak for the livestock industry, but speaking for myself and my 
counties, we think if vour committee report would suggest, as the 
House Public Lands Committee and the stockmen are suggesting. 
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that the Forest Service give them an opportunity not to provide 
match money but to help by saying, “Here, Mr. Cooper, go out on 
section 16 and build a couple of reservoirs”; I will go out and spend 
my own money. They can look over my specifications. It is not 
technically speaking, cooperation. They are giving me the oppor- 
tunity to go out there and inform the Federal real estate at my own 
expense. 

When you talk about cooperation, I have to bring my $10 down 
and put it in your pocket and my $10 might not go as far if I spend 
it myself. That is what the people shy away from. 

Mr. Wurirren. What we are trying to do is figure out some system 
whereby we can use your know-how and knowledge to help us deter- 
mine what we should do here. If all the money comes from the Fed- 
eral Government, we have no yardstick at the local level to measure 
whether or not it is good. 

You just indicated that the counties do not think it is worth enough 
for them to put up their money. They may be right. But since they 
do not, it should count with us as to whether we should put it all up 
and get back only three-fourths of any increase. 

Mr. Cooper. $700,000 applied on 150 million acres would be chicken 
feed. What you are going to have to do is call upon the people and 
give the people that Mr. Mollin and Mr. Wilson represent the oppor- 
tunity to get in there and do the job. 

With your permission, I will turn the discussion over to these other 
gentlemen from the Colorado legislature. Then Mr. Mollin can take 
over. 

This is State Senator Theobald from the State of Colorado. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you with us, and will be glad 
to have your statement. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 
WITNESS 


ROBERT THEOBALD, STATE SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. Turopavp. Being from Colorado, we do not have as broad a view 
of the picture as Mr. Cooper does. We see the picture only from the 
Colorado angle. We look upon this 25 percent money as money that 
the States have become more or less entitled to. 

Mr. Wurrren. The committee thoroughly agrees with you. 

Mr. THeronaLp. We feel that it should be left inviolate. We do not 
think that any portion of that should be used for range improvements 
or otherwise. 

I personally feel that any money the Federal Government sees fit to 
use for range improvement should come out°of the 75 percent and any 
cooperative programs that can be worked out with the cattlemen and 
wool growers. That 25 percent is absolutely essential to those counties 
that have national forests. Some of the counties of Colorado have 
from 75 to 90 percent of the total area in national forests and local 
government has to provide the schools and the roads throughout the 
counties. Many of those same counties that have so much national 
forest are losing more land—reclamation projects and matters of that 
kind—until the revenues in the rural areas are just lost. 
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Mr. Wurrren. A few years ago the Forest Service wanted to go- 


into my area in Mississippi and buy up a lot of land there where the 
Federal Government had taken tremendous acreage for flood control. 
I put a prohibition in the bill providing that no part of the money 
could be used to buy land unless they had approval of the local county 
government. ; 

As I understand it, the Forest Service has no right of eminent 
domain. It cannot force you to sell your land. It is done by agreement 
between the individual who owns it and the Forest. Department 
through exchange or purchase. Most of it has been exchanged in 
recent years. 

It might be worth a study by Congress as to whether any govern- 
mental agency that did not have the right of eminent domain in ac- 
quiring land, should obtain the consent of the local government before 
thev could acquire additional property. 

Mr. THeosatp. I think that would be very worth while, because 


I should think as you get down to the local level, you really do disturb 


the tax structure when you take out large acreage. 

You go into some of the smaller counties of Colorado and the acqui- 
sition of one ranch might so upset the tax base there that it could 
not operate any longer. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have a chance to talk to you folks 
because it is hard for us to obtain enough information here on this, 
particularly with reference to this problem which affects the tax 
structure. 

In recent years the Congress has given the Forestry Department 
practically no money to buy land, but I am told that what they do 
in effect is use the value of timber on a small acreage to buy a larger 
acreage and expand their holdings. 

On the other hand, they try to show they are giving up a small 
amount of acreage for acreage that must be replanted in trees. They 
can make a forceful argument on that. It still leaves the problem 
of the effect on local government of having this land taken away. 

Mr. Turoravp. The Forest Service will not buy land that needs 
reforesting. You have to have land that has a pretty fair stand of 
timber on it or that which would be desirable for grazing land. They 
will not take land that is in need of range improvement or need of 
reforestation. You cannot trade them that type of land. It has to be 
fairly desirable land. 

In my county, you can take any timberland and make almost. any 
kind of a trade that you want, either for timber or for other land. I 
think that is one of the practices that should be stopped because, as 
you say, unless it be with the consent of local government units. 

I would say you should reach down to the county level for the 
consent. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the one affected from the tax standpoint. 

Mr. 'THropatp. In many instances, maybe it is the delinquent tax 
property anyway. Perhaps it would not be to the disadvantage of the 
county to let it go into the national forest. 

Mr. Wnuirren. By requiring consent of local government, it would 
let each case stand on its own merits as determined by those folks who 
are responsible to the local people. 

Mr. TuHeosatp. As I said, from the standpoint of our legislature, we 
are primarily interested in this 25 percent remaining unchanged and 
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no cooperative program being applied which dips into the 25 percent 
figure. 

As Mr. Cooper says, in all State cooperative programs, in the first 
instance, we try to work with the people who use the land. They are 
the ones who should engage in any cooperative program, but maybe it 
should not even be a cooperative program. Maybe the basis of use 
should be they would themselves have a range improvement or refor- 
esting project. From our standpoint, our primary concern is the 
retention of the 25 percent, and if you see fit to appropriate this money 
that. was withheld over the period of years, that will be that much 
additional which we will receive. 

In addition to what Mr. Cooper said, that is the reason for our being 
here today. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Senator, we thank you very much for your statement. 

Would you like to make a statement, Mr. Burch ¢ 


FEDERALLY OWNED LANDS IN COLORADO 
WITNESS 


PALMER BURCH, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE OF COLO- 
RADO 


Mr. Burcu. I happen to be on the opposite side of the Colorado 
General Assembly. I am in the house of representatives and I hap- 
pen to be a representative of the city and county of Denver, which 
has no forests within the city limits. I am concerned about the whole 
picture, however. 

Our biggest problem in the State of Colorado is the ever increasing 
problem of the support of our local schools. 

We are rapidly developing a system of State support of education 
which I feel, in essence, is wrong; that schools should be supported 
at the local level. 

In the State of Colorado, our total area is approximately 67 million 
acres. The ownership of the Federal Government through the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the National Park Service, and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, is approximately 26,300,000 acres. Our State is 40 percent owned 
by the Federal Government. The State of Colorado, with all of its 
school lands, sections 16 and 36 and the limited amount of State 
forests we have, there, we have only 78,000 acres being the total of 
State forests, in a State which is covered with forests, or only 4799 
percent of our total area. 

I stated to the speaker of our house if I was asked to come back 
here and ask for more money from the Federal Government which 
we are not now getting, I would decline to come. I am a great 
believer in government at the local level. 

Originally, in this program, which has been going on since 1908, 
$225,000, our share of this forest land income, that is something that 
is a payment in lieu of taxes. Out of our 63 counties, 42 counties of 
Colorado participated in that receipt in the year 1951. Some of 
them substantially. Gunnison County is the largest participant, re- 
ceiving $15,000 of that $225,000. Some of the counties go down to a 
few hundred dollars. That is vitally important to counties in the 
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support of their local education and the support of their local high- 
ways. Our statute governing this provides that the monies as ap- 
portioned to the counties may be used by the counties in any amount 
they desire, providing that 5 percent of such monies is the minimum 
amount which will be ever credited to either schools or roads. Some 
counties put 50-50, some 75-25, and they can change it from time to 
time as the needs arise. 

With respect to the whole policy of Federal acquisition of land, 
aside from those agencies which have the power of eminent domain, 
I am heartly in agreement with your suggestion that those lands be 
not acquired except by approval of what is our lowest level of govern- 
ment, the county commissioners. 

I was interested in reading in your 1951 appropriation bill last 
night to notice two watersheds in counties in Mississippi and three 
counties in Oklahoma. I notice through this whole appropriation bill 
they can not do anything down there except with the approval of the 
county commissioners. That would certainly be a highly desirable 
policy to be established by the Congress with respect to the acquisition 
of lands. Let’s forget for the moment the forests. Southeast of Den- 
ver, the Bureau of Reclamation or the Army Engineers have been 
acquiring a tremendous amount of land there with respect to the build- 
ing of a flood-control project. It goes off the tax rolls of those counties. 

Then there comes a demand that the local level that we have got to 
have some money to support our schools. Again, with the military, 
or not exactly the military but rather industrial installations that 
the Federal Government has built in and around Denver, they went 
out and acquired in one case 8 square miles for a chemical arsenal 
they are not using more than 640 acres of. They bring people to 
work there. They settle there, or near it. The first thing you know 
our schools are overcrowded. Then comes the request from Congress 
to provide matching funds so that you can make direct grants to con- 
tribute to the school districts so they can build new schools. The less 
taxable property that the school districts and the counties have, the 
greater burden on the remaining citizenry and the requests on the 
State legislature to provide funds from the State level and, of course, 
it seems on into requests to the Federal Treasury for money. 

I am not down here. asking that any additional money be made 
available to the State of Colorado for any source, frankly. But I 
do feel sincerely that a program which appears to be sound and which 
has been maintained for the last 44 years should not be disturbed. 

Mr. Wurrren. You mentioned the two items in our bill which have 
been concurred in by a majority of the committee. 

In my own area of Mississippi, they took a lot of this land for a 
flood-control project. As part of that project they built four big 
reservoirs. Then the other part of the same project was that of the 
Forestry Department going in there and buying up a whole lot of the 
remaining land. So we battled it around. Finally, I wrote this 
prohibition in here. I could not say what the local folks wanted or 
what they did not want. 

Later, Mr. Stigler had the same situation. At his request we wrote 
the other provision in. We were willing to do that where we knew the 
local situation, but we didn’t feel we could do it as a general thing 
unless requested to do so. 
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The committee has never had any attention to affect your 25 percent 
fund because we feel you are entitled to it. We have felt that if you 
were willing to put up some money out of your fund, that was a pretty 
good yardstick. 

Mr. Cooper. One thing that should not be overlooked is the fact that 
the ownership of real property at any time carries with it certain 
responsibilities. The Government has certain responsibilities as a 
landowner. 

Mr. Wuirren. It does so far as that part of the argument is con- 
cerned about preventing erosion. But it has always been my belief 
that if I had land and wanted you to put your cattle on it, 1 would 
have no obligation to plant a cover crop or grasses unless I wanted to 
assume that. If I charge you a fee to use my land, what I want to do 
| with my land is my business. Ihave no obligation to plant it unless it 
is part of the contract. So I cannot see that the Federal Government 


—. le 


= 


. has any obligation to plant hay throughout its national forests for the 
P benefit of the man who has cattle unless it is good business. 
‘ Mr. Coorer. Suppose you live in a county like I do where the Forest 
5 Service has bought about 120,000 acres of land. If they had not 
nh moved in and outbid ever ybody else by offering concessions, it would 
- have been bought by people who would have reseeded. When the 
“ Government grabs it, 1 ask, is it going to put it in an economic ice 
% box, or is it going to put it in the condition that the local citizens 
'y would if they had a chance / 
it Mr. Wuirrten. I suppose my statement about individuals might not 
it apply if the Government becomes a major landholder. 
J : Mr. Burcu. Our Fish and Game Department has been tinkering 
’ with the matter of revegetating certain areas which have been heavily 
. grazed by deer and elk. As a member of the legislature I fail to see 
” where they have made any material progress. As an individual fisher- 
F man who wanders over these hills, I fail to see in the areas where they 
” say they have started these things any material improvement. 
1m One thing I observed during the administration of the State land 
ie board, which administers the grazing rights on our State school land, 
e, they are under attack at the moment. because they have followed a 
poliey of encouraging and renewing leases. The minimum term is 
le 5 years, but they have the right to make leases for as long as 20 years. 
I For these fellows who have gone out and conscientiously used the land 
h and improved it, and built a dam here and a water retaining wall there, 
and have not pastured the land to death, where the grass gets a chance 
fe to grow, there is now a group of speculators coming in who, having 
seen the increased worth of this land, want to put up all of these public 
be lands at public auction so that they can offer $2 an acre or some fellow 
= has had a lease of 25 cents an acre where he has been using his own 


money and efforts to make that land better. These men say, “This is 
- good land. We will pay $2 an acre.” The State of Colorado does 


1S not contribute a nickle to its school lands. 

or It leases for grazing. If a fellow wants to graze it to death, he 
would not get 1 pound of beef off of it, that is one thing. They en- 

Le courage the fellows out there to build up their land and get some good 

a grazing out of it and they do that by offering to renew ‘the leases for 

i¢ 


£ aterm of years. 
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Also, a good many of those ranchers have done a _ — Then 
at this stage of the economy, some men who are looking for a quick 
dollar say, “We will take over and pay four times as much as that man 
who had all the work of building it up.” 

I happen to be a building manager myself, and you have a store or 
property which was run down and did not have any patronage; a 
fellow who works hard and fixes it up and does it at a rental of $250 
a month, as soon as he has some patronage some guy comes along and 
says, “I will give you $750 a month.” It is one of those habits of 
human nature. It does not encourage private enterprise or thrift and 
good management policies. 

But being a city boy myself, I have watched some of these reseeding 
programs in the mountains. ' 

Looking at them over the years, I cannot see a great deal of benefit 
arises. 

From my own standpoint purely individually I rather think any 
money expended by the Federal Government on reseeding would prob- 
ably be a waste of time and money because the natural processes of 
grass growing—if you can stop bad erosion, nature has a way taking 
care of those things. 

A little undergrazing will restore it back. 

Mr. Wuirren. Overgrazing seems to be the real problem. Part 
is due to wild animals. On the other hand, you do have certain 
policies that can contribute. 

In the flood control areas of my own State and district, there are a 
good many lands that belong to the Federal Government which can 
be used a big part of the year. The policy has been followed of leas- 
ing them 1 year at a time. Who could carry out a soil conservation 
program if at the end of the year it was gone? Now they lease them 
on a 5-year basis and require that the man handle the land in accord- 
ance with good soil practices set up by the Department of Agriculture. 
It means the land will be handled so the reservoir will not be filling 
up from plowed dirt. It enables the man to do something to make it 
more valuable. 

I also got them to give the first chance at this land to the adjoining 
landowner. It does not give him any absolute right to it, but the Gov- 
ernment can get more benefit and so can the local man if it is worked 
as part of a unit where he can have his housing and equipment close by. 

I mention that so that we may see that there are a lot of things 
involved in this situation. 

Mr. Stieter. Mr. Cooper, you made reference a moment ago to the 
Government having you by the throat. What is your answer to that / 

Mr. Coorrr. I have only been studying this thing for 20 years. 
Mavbe I am just a freshman. 

It seems to me what is going to have to be done is there is going 
to have to be a reinventory and reclassification, a reevaluation of the 
surface values throughout a lot of the areas of the West, and a decision 
made as to what land should be in private ownership and made avail- 
able for that purpose and turn it back into private ownership. That 
seems to me is what needs to be done because the Federal statute on 
these acquisitions where it exchanges cutting rights for a deed, says 
that when the acquisition is in the public interest the Government shall 
make the acquisition. What is in the public interest must be deter- 
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mined at the State level, and the local level, as well as the national 
level. 

At the present time we do not have that referendum or that oppor- 
tunity of choice, 

That looks to me as though the way it is going to have to come 
about, because they have us by the throat in that if I own 90 percent 
of your county down in Oklahoma, if I do not cooperate with you 
people owning the other 10 percent I have you by the throat. I can 
control the economy of your county by what I do or do not do with 
my 90 percent. ; 

The Government, in my humble opinion, just should not be in the 
business of owning that much land because of the fact it builds the 
cost up tremendously. 

I see that you gentlemen here in this Weeks Act allowed $75,000 
last year for land acquisition. The Forest Service comes in and 
says, “We bought $75,000 worth of land in one State and we have 
got to have some more rangers. There are more fires now. We are 
having bigger and better fires out West.” Maybe you have noticed 
that, too. 

You have got to do one or two things. You have got to say, “For- 
get about that acreage we bought in Podunk County last year,” or 
else you have to appropriate more. 

The Forest Service has you by the throat as the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Stricter. You would not have the Forest Service make such a 
survey ? 

Mr. Coorrr. No. 

I have been drafting some legislation along that line. My idea 
would be to have the governor of a State, with the advice and consent 
of his State legislature, make recommendations to that committee. 

The committee should be a Federal committee. Certain recom- 
mendations should come up to the President. Then have the Presi- 
dent pick certain people who are not in the Federal agencies which 
control that type of acreage, and have an examination made of those 
surface values and see what we can do. 

I think it is ridiculous. I was in a town in California the other 
day where I stopped overnight, and have been stopping for several 
years in a motel, when I would be going back and forth. I alwavs 
supposed the motel was private property. I was shocked to learn 
that Uncle Sam owns the motel—lock, stock and barrel. These people 
have been trying for 30 years to get a deed by a contract of purchase 
or anything. 

Mr. Stricter. Are you making any concentrated effort toward get- 
ting the various legislatures to pass such legislation as you mention / 

Mr. Coorrer. We are attempting in California to marshall public 
opinion there. The California legislature has a Public Lands Com- 
mittee. The chairman is supposed to be here today. We set this 
date because that was his preference, because their legislature opens 
the first of the month. He was not able to get here today. He may 
come east later. If he does, I want him to meet you gentlemen here 
as a committee or individually. 

We are trying in California to see if we cannot get a program under 
way whereby we can have these lands reclassified. 
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There is no use of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and other Nation-wide organizations saying “do it on a national basis,” 
because you can not do it that way. 

It is like the Indian reservations. You have to take them one at a 
time. You have to take these land ownership problems one at a time 
where the people are willing to do the job. 

Mr. Stricter. I find in so many places since the Government has em- 
barked on a program of acquiring so much property that the county 
authorities are at a loss to know where they are going to find sufficient 
taxes to conduct the county government. The situation is becoming 
more alarming every year. 

Mr. Coorer. If they take the ad valorem tax base away from the 
school and road system, the counties have to come back here and say, 
“We have to have a Federal-aid program for this and that.” That 
makes the merry-go-round whirl that much faster. 

One reason the Government has had such a strong grip on the In- 
dians for the last 150 years is this: the Government has got their land. 
Is that not right? If the Government let go of the Indian’s land 
tomorrow, you would save $80 million a year. 

Mr. Stictrr. We are trying to get them out of business now. 

Mr. Coorrr. If the Federal Government is going to own 52 percent 
of my State, 80 percent of Arizona, etcetera, it is going to run those 
costs up because public lands consume taxes. They are going to con- 
trol our destiny and economy. 

In some cases, the Forest Service is exercising the right of eminent 
domain. It says it now comes under the navigation clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution: its alleged regulation of stream flow comes under 
that. That is the club they do not bring out very often. When they 
have to, they do swing that, but usually they do it by offering more 
money for ranch land than your son coming out of an agricultural 
college could offer. 

There is no review on these valuations in these stumps for stumpage 
deals at all. I am not insinuating there is any fraud, but there is 
great finctuation in bureaucratic discretion as to values. 

Mr. Wuirren. It gives them a chance to build up an increased 
empire. 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes. 

I have run up against the situation where the Forest Service will 
go to Mr. Stigler. for example, and say, “I will buy your place, your 
ranch.” 

Then they say, “We will give you free use of it after you sell it to 
us. You can stay on it as long as you live.” 

How can a boy coming out of a western agricultural college compete 
with that kind of a competitor? He cannot. 

Mr. Stiecer. I know in my State when the problem the chairman 
spoke about arose. it was quite a while before I could find out any in- 
formation with reference to it. 

Through sheer accident. a circular was picked up and this acquisi- 
tion of land was tied to soil-conservation watersheds program. 

I could not find out from anyone in the Forest Service or the Soil 
Conservation Service that knew anything about it. I was led to be- 
lieve at that time the Forest Service did not have the right of emi- 
nent domain. 
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So as the chairman stated, the committee was kind enough to put 
a rider in our bill limiting them from acquiring any land without the 
written consent of the board of county commissioners of the three 
counties involved. 

Mr. Cooper. I am glad to meet the gentleman responsible for it, 
because I have been carrying that language up and down the West 
saying that we should all get on that team. 

Oklahoma and Mississippi pointed the way. Iam glad to have the 
chance to congratulate the gentlemen who are responsible for it. I 
think we can all agree the Government is like water; it cannot rise any 
higher than its source. If we cannot trust our citizens to own and 
manage land, how can we trust our Government to own and manage 
all the lands¢ It does not make sense to me. 

Mr. Stricter. If they want the authority, it is there to be exercised 
by duly elected officials on a local level in whom we should have confi- 
dence. 

My folks are quite satisfied and pleased with that language, and they 
certainly want to keep it in there. 

Mr. Coorrer. I hope you can keep it there, and I hope you can get a 
basic law established, 

Mr. Treopavp. I am sure that if you put Colorado in there, the 
Colorado Legislature will give you its permission and thanks. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to see such basic legislation. A few 
years ago, I visited Australia and Hawaii with members of the com- 
mittee handling Navy, appropriations. Everywhere you turned in 
Australia, it was pointed out that their development had been re- 
tarded because, for many years, the land belonged to the Crown, and 
all they could get was a lease right. Any improvements that you 
made at the end of the long period of time would go back with the land 
to the Crown. 

Also, in Hawaii, the chief complaint that I heard was that the land 
in that area was owned by a few individuals or corporations. You 
could not get land there unless you leased it for a long period, At the 
end of that time, any improvements went back with the land. 

I am sure you will find that all of the Members of Congress 
will agree that that was a bad situation, and was conducive to a bad 
situation in those two areas. Yet you will find criticism of the 
Appropriations Committee about our attempts to prevent such a situ- 
ation in this country. 

Too frequently those who are affected pass authorizations through 
with some special design in mind which results in the Forestry 
Department, or other departments, having the right to go out and 
do that. That comes about because the folks that are sold on it are 
the ones who will take up all the time necessary with it; while the 
fellow who might not have the same contact with it is busy on 
something else. 

There are a world of authorizations that go through Congress. 
If the whole membership of the Congress had the same amount of 
time to give to it as those who push it, there would be fewer. 

Mr. AnpersEN. This does seem to be a problem which must even- 
tually be cured by legislation from the proper committee of the 
Congress. We realize that this problem will become more aggra- 
vated from year to year unless the Congress does something toward 
giving the various State legislatures a veto power as to any land 
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which might further be taken over by any Federal agency with the 
exception, of course, of the defense agencies. 

But even if the defense agencies take over land, as they have been 
doing during the present emergency, I think the State legislatures 
of the various States should have something to say on the matter of 
the disposal of that land when we go out of the emergency. 

Now, generally speaking, I think that is the sort of legislation 
you should attempt to get through the Congress, because otherwise 
we are never going to do anything on this basic problem. 

I think, Mr. Cooper, you have made a very good presentation here 
this morning. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burcu. Well, I am not a lawyer, but I have felt that if we 
we, in Colorado, passed a statute like that, it probably would be 
held unconstitutional until Congress, in effect, had given the State 
legislatures authority to pass such legislation. 

You committee members in your three counties in Oklahoma and 
in Mississippi, without any broad general policy running through 
the whole fabric of the Federal law, have done it through the money 
bill—and I suppose it works. 

I was telling Bob last night that with respect to the approximately 
9,000 counties in the United States, what we have in those 3 ought 
to be applicable to the other 8,997 counties. 

Mr. Wurrten. Well, it was not that we were trying to deprive you 
folks of the benefits. Up here you have to use the tools at hand. 
We happened to be familiar with the situation in our own areas. For 
us to try to do that on a broad scale without hearings would be a dif- 
ferent matter. I knew facts in my area and the committee backed 
me. But we did not have the information to say that you should do it. 

Then when Mr. Stigler’s situation arose, he could vouch for the 
facts in his case. 

There is one way in which that would not work. That is where 
they could exchange timber for land. 

Mr. Coorrr. That exchange law has to be repealed so you gentle- 
men will know what the Government is doing all the time. _ 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have anything else, Mr. Burch? 

Mr. Burcu. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Andersen, any questions? 

Mr. AnprerseN. No further questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. I certainly thank you gentlemen. This discussion 
has been of great benefit to the members of this committee. 

Mr. Coorrr. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. Mollin of Den- 
ver. 

Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Mollin, we will be glad to hear from you. 


USE OF PUBLIC LANDS 
WITNESS 


F. E. MOLLIN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Motte. My name is F. E. Mollin, and I am executive secretary 
of the American National Cattlemen’s Association. I have served in 
that capacity for 23 years as ofthis April 1. The association, during 
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most of that time, was known as American Livestock Association, but 
the name was changed a year ago. 

Our membership is largely in the 17 States west of the Missouri 
River and in the Southern States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. We entered the South during the last 10 
years or so. We have scattered membership in other sections of the 
country. 

I fies made a few notes of the points I wish particularly to discuss, 
but before starting on them, I would like to mention briefly the 
principle that the chairman has suggested here; that is, that there 
is no responsibility on the Government for the improvement of these 
lands. 

Well, we have a little different conception of our relationships with 
the Forest Service. The Forest Service does not lease these lands to 
us to do as we please with them. In effect, the Forest Service is selling 
us grass, and no permits are granted except where—this is the theory 
at least—the grass is there for the cattle to graze on. I think that is 
just a little different idea than the one you expressed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You may be right. My illustration had reference 
to the case between individuals, and between individuals I know that 
I am right. You may have a different situation where the Federal 
Government owns such a large acreage. That may be the major basis 
on which the economic welfare of the community or an area might 
depend. I can see that as a possibility. My illustration perhaps 
should have been limited as between individuals. 

Mr. Mourn. We are very much restricted by the rules of the Forest 
Service as to what we may and may not do. They do not leave us 
much discussion in the matter, except that since the report of the 
Barrett committee, to which Mr. Cooper referred, the Forest Service 
has shown some interest in the matter of the stockmen themselves 
contributing to the range improvement funds. 

Prior to that time we knew of.many instances where the Forest 
Service had absolutely declined a permittee the right to spend his 
own money to make water developments or other kinds of develop- 
ments because they did not approve of the location or for some other 
reason. They were not encouraging the permittees to help develop 
their own property. 

Mr. Anperson. At that point, when you said “their own property,” 
did you mean that? 

Mr. Motuin. I don’t mean their own property. I mean the Federal 
property that they had under permit on which they grazed their 
cattle. Thank you for the correction. 

The history of the various bills and acts has been pretty well 
covered. I might say that when the Granger Act was passed two 
years ago, we participated, that is, both the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association and the National Woolgrowers Association in 
developing that provision for the setaside of two cents a head per 
month on sheep and ten cents per head per month on cattle. 

Mr: Wurrten. Well, to keep the record straight, that just author- 
ized an appropriation equivalent to that amount. The Congress may 
have had the opinion that it was a setaside of that amount and, there- 

fore, that the county was putting up a fourth of it. 
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If you will read the language closely, you will find that it is not 
a setaside at all. What it does is to authorize an appropriation 
equivalent to it. 

Mr. Moin. We certainly thought that it was, because we wanted to 
put this range improvement fund on a legal basis instead of having 
the Forest Service continuing to voluntarily set aside 20 percent, as 
they had been doing. 

We never dreamed that there would be any trouble in getting the 
appropriation. We thought it comes out of the grazing fees that we 
pay, and we thought it would be handled on the basis of the 2 cents 
per head for range improvement as handled under the Taylor, Grazing 
Act. 

I don’t understand that they have any difficulty in getting the appro- 
priation for that sum. Our purpose was exactly the same—to provide 
a statutory amount out of the grazing fees. 

Mr. Wurrrten. That is just strictly an appropriation. There is no 
retaining of fees at all. 

It may be that that is exactly what the proponents wanted—and 
they are very good friends of mine—but the bill itself, does not attempt 
to do that. It just says that there is the authority for an appropria- 
tion out of the regular funds of the Treasury equivalent to a fixed 
amount, but there is no provision for the retention of any part of the 
grazing fees. There is nothing of that sort. It just uses that as a 
limit for an appropriation for the purpose. 

Mr. Mourn. Well, as I tell you, that was our purpose. We per- 
haps were fooled as to what we were actually doing, but the purpose 
certainly was to have that take the place of the setaside that the Forest 
Service had been making, as Mr. Cooper has said, illegally. We 
thought we were putting it on the basis where we would have a sure 
amount that would be available for range improvement purposes. 

Mr. Wurrren. I doubt that you would have had any objection here 
had it been so understood, because.then the local county or the local 
folks would have been putting up its 25 percent. Now you raise a 
point here which leads one to wonder whether that would be right or 
not. Had it involved the retention of a part of the grazing fees to be 
spent on improving the grazing so that whoever got the money would 
have been participating and benefiting in equal amounts, it might 
have had different handling. 

Mr. Mortry. That was the purpose. Perhaps it was not properly 
worded. Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming was the man with whom 
we worked on this matter at the time. We had three amendments to 
the Granger Act that were all accepted. The purpose was to provide 
an annual fund for range improvement work. 

Mr. Srieter. Has there been any effort to amend the law since its 
passage ? 

Mr. Motury. No. We have been hoping we would get that matter 
straightened out so that money would be available. We are getting 
complaints from all over the West. I had one this morning from 
Montana about the fact that there is absolutely no money available 
for range improvement purposes during this current fiscal year. I 
think Mr. Cooper stated that in some parts of the West. at least, the 
Forest Service has already notified permittees that they do not expect 
to have any program for next year. As I understand it, this $700,000 
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appropriation is an appropriation that does not die because it was 
not. used last year. 

Is that correct, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Most appropriations lapse unless used within a year. 
There are certain exceptions and this appears to be one because the 
language states “to remain available until expended.” 

Mr. Moin. I would like to call attention to the fact that at the 
time the Barrett committee made its report—and I believe Mr. Cooper 
referred to that report—Secretary Anderson made a report in a letter 
that detailed the amount of work that was necessary on the forests 
to put them into first-class shape. I think he detailed something in 
the neighborhood of $100 million. I have a few of the items here, 
the principal items. 

He showed $21 million for fencing, $16 million for revegetation, 
$12 million for water development, $7,500,000 for rodent control, and 
$5,250,000 for the control of poisonous plants. Those were the prin- 
cipal items. 

Well, of course, there is no prospect of appropriating any such 
sum of money either under this bill or any other bill, at least at the 
present time. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I think that is a perfectly good assumption. 

Mr. Motu. In our opinion, the only way you are ever going to get 
the forest acreages handled as they properly should be handled is 
to give to the permittees some security of tenure and when they are 
allowed to, and are encouraged to, spend their own money in develop- 
ing this land. 

Now, I don’t think that they should be tied down to any matching 
of funds because they would not know where that money was going 
to be spent. ‘ 

But [ do think that if we can pass basic legislation of the kind that 
our association and the National Woolgrowers Association have been 
working on for years in trying to meet the objections of other groups 
interested in the national forests, and if we can get a reasonable 
degree of security of tenure, I feel sure that the stockmen themselves 
will spend plenty of money in developing these ranges. But they are 
not going to spend it if they are not going to have the assurance that 
they are not going to be there next year. 

The Forest Service has been very arbitrary in its rules. They cut 
you off at both ends of the season. 

There has been a case just handed down by the Appeals Board in 
which they dealt with the Uncompahgre Forest in Colorado. They 
reduced the grazing season at the beginning of the season and at the 
end of the season. 

Now, that is really more discouraging to an individual than when 
you actually cut his permit down, because it just upsets his whole out- 
fit to try and adjust to that change in conditions. 

So the stockmen feel that one of the things that they just must 
have, if we are going to deal with this situation satisfactorily, is 
legislation that will give us some security, subject to the right of the 
Secretary to take that land if he sees fit to devote it to a higher use. 

We do not want to establish an absolute right; but so long as the 
land is to be used for grazing purposes, we think the permittee should 
have security of tenure. If he loses the land for other purposes, 
that is something he cannot help. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Would not the assurance that the permittee would 
have, for example, a twenty year lease, provided he carried on his 
operations according to regulations as to the number he puts on the 
forests, and so on, help considerably ? 

Mr. Mourn. It would be helpful to a considerable extent, but the 
10-year permit, such as we now have, is not too good because the 
Forest Service reserves the right to cut the number down within any 
year of the 10 years. 

Mr. ANpeErsEN. But they do not have the right to revoke the permit, 
do they ? 

Mr. Mottin. Well, I would not say for sure whether they could 
revoke it for some other purpose or not. 

Byron, do you happen to know about that? 

This is Mr. Wilson of the Woolgrowers Association. 

Mr. Wirson. I don’t know whether they can or not, Congressman 
Andersen; but it would have the same effect if they reduced your 
permit during 50 percent of the 10-year period and you had built 
your plans on the basis of, say, 1,000 sheep and 750 head of cattle. 
They can put you out of business. 

Mr. AnperseNn. Is that not largely because, from their viewpoint, 
the grazing is not available there for more than a certain amount of 
stock? Do you think they are a little arbitrary ? 

Mr. Mourn. Well, they have changed their standards as to the 
carrying capacity. They insist on a larger percentage of the grass 
being left at the end of the grazing season. As was mentioned in Mr. 
Cooper’s testimony, between 1918 and 1950, the reduction in cattle 
numbers, I believe, was 49%) percent. Now, that increased the ex- 
pense of operating very drastically, because you have, in that period, 
more land and you have a larger acreage that this smaller number of 
cattle is spread over, and, of course, it is harder to run the cattle under 
those circumstances. The reduction is continuing. There does not 
seem to be an end to it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Well, would there not be some way to have an im- 
partial board determine what is the carrying capacity of a certain 
National forest ? 

Mr. Moturn. I think that would be fine if we had an impartial 
board, but this Board of Appeals which we thought might be of some 
use is composed entirely of members of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Anprrsen. You do have a Board of Appeals? 

Mr. Mourn. We have a Board of Appeals, but they are all mem- 
bers of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Anpersen. Well, I would not term that a Board of Appeals. 

Mr. Moturx. That is what it is called. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is a misnomer. 

Mr. Mouurn. The State of Wyoming, by statute adopted since Gov- 
ernor Barrett took office, set up a State natural resources board, and 
they have gone into this question of grazing on the Federal lands with 
experts from the University of Wyoming; and the Forest Service 
seems to be giving us some cooperation. 

I think maybe they have started something that will be used as a 
pattern throughout the West so that we will get some agreement on 
what the carrying capacity is. We do not have any standards today 
or we do not have any agreement as to what the reasonable carrying 
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capacity is. Consequently, there has been very bitter controversy in 
the last several years on this policy of the Forest Service. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, now, would you advocate that the Forest 
Service do something along this line, for example: Would you rec- 
ommend that they lease to rancher X, who normally utilizes 5 or 10 
sections, whatever it might be, of the national forest land, and give 
rancher X a 20-year lease and the right to erect upon that particular 
area such improvements as will help his business, and then leave it up 
to rancher X entirely as to how much stock he puts upon that land? 
Would you advocate something along that line? 

Mr. Motrin. I don’t think that could be done. I am sure the For- 
est Service would not be willing to do it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Regardless of whether they are willing to or not, 
is it the viewpoint of, let us say, rancher X, that he should be per- 
mitted to lease the land for a certain long number of years subject, 
of course, to certain limitations which could be foreseen? 

Mr. Morin. I don’t think the ranchers would demand the right 
to run cattle as they saw fit. I don’t believe that would be the case. 
I think there should be some agreement as to the carrying capacity 
of the range. 

Mr. Annersen. Now, getting back to this same rancher X—I am 
in the farm business, and I certainly am not going to put more cattle 
or more sheep on a piece of pasturage than it can take care of, because 
I would be doing nobody but myself any harm as I would not be 
putting any meat on those particular animals. Would that, in itself, 
not give rancher X the knowledge, direct knowledge, from his own 
personal pocketbook viewpoint, as to how much livestock he should 
put upon a certain area under his direct control ? 

Mr. Mottin. Well, I think you would have verry little trouble with 
the great percentage of ranchers. ‘There would be one or two who 
would give you some trouble, as you would have in any business. But 
the bulk of the ranchers would play the game just that way because 
they know that the grass is their livelihood and that they have to 
leave it to their children, and they are not trying to see how much 
they can get of it. They are trying to see how much they can produce 
in the way of beef on a given piece of land and still take care of the 
land. 

Now, I had an example of that in Texas which is not a public lands 
State. One of the big operators there told me just a couple of years 
ago that he started out with the ambition of seeing how much land 
he could buy and control and build up a big operation. He said that 
he bought a ranch and he found that the carrying capacity of that 
ranch was so much better than that of his old ranch that he changed 
his policy right then. He said that he determined from then on that 
his program was to see how much beef he could produce from the land 
he owned instead of trying to see how much land he could buy. That 
is a sound program for anybody. 

I would like to refer to the matter of legislation that you discussed 
here. One trouble with the Forest Service being allowed to acquire 
lands, either by purchase or exchange, is that the Forest Service is 
pretty liberal in its terms. It is not interested in being economical. 
They are interested in getting the land. I know of instances where 
there have been very strong protests from the communities involved 
in trying to stop a certain sale or exchange to the Forest Service. But 
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they find it very difficult to stop it because it is so profitable to the 
owner to dispose of the land at the price the Forest Service is willing 
to pay. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I interrupt to say that under my proposal that 
the State legislature have a veto power in such exchanges, these folks 
would have the State legislature to approach. 

Mr. Mottiry. I think that would be fine. I think we must have 
something like that because this cannot just go on with these con- 
tinuing acquisitions for various purposes. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am in full agreement with you folks on that, and 
I say that, even though there is not a thousand acres. of federally 
owned land in my congressional district. I can see how it affects you. 

Mr. Mout. As to the grazing fees, Mr. Chairman, vou spoke about 
that formula of the Forest Service. It happens that I helped develop 
that formula in 1931. Mr. Fred Marshall was then secretary of the 
National Woolgrowers Association. We worked with the Forest 
Service here for several days working out that formula. It has been 
in active operation under the Forest Service since 1931. There have 
been practically no controversies over fees since we worked out that 
formula. Prior to that time, there was a lot of controversy; and if 
they had a bad year out there with a drought or anything of that kind, 
why, they would go to their Congressman and try to get their fees 
forgiven for a year because of their drought conditions. The thing 
has just been accepted, and it has removed the question of fees prac- 
tically from the field of controversy so far as the Forest Service is 
concerned. 

Now, this year, for instance, the fee is the highest that it has ever 
been. It is 26 percent higher than the fee that was paid last year. 
That is based on the advance in the price of cattle. That is why these 
charts all show substantial increases in revenue from these areas from 
which mostly grass and little timber is sold. 

Mr. Anpersen. From my information, I gather that there is great 
disparity between the Taylor grazing area fees and the Forest Service 
fees. 

Mr. Motu. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. What are the Taylor grazing fees? 

Mr. Motu. They are 12 cents on cattle, being 10 cents for the 
basic fee and 2 cents for improvements. 

Mr. Anpersen. And how much is it for the national forests? 

Mr. Moir. It is about 64 cents per head. 

Mr. Anpersen. I have always maintained that there is something 
wrong in the difference which exists. Either one or the other is too 
low or too high. 

Mr. Morir. The Taylor Grazing Act was established on a dif- 
ferent basis, and that was recognized in States like Nevada and Utah, 
for instance, where there is such a very heavy load of Federal land 
and a smaller percentage of private lands to carry the tax loads to 
establish the local communities. 

Of course, they paid nothing for those lands up to 1934; and when 
the Taylor Act was passed in 1934, it was recognized that the fees 
to be charged on those lands were to be on the basis of the cost of 
administration rather than to show a profit to the Government. 

At that time I remember hearing Secretary Ickes testify that he 
could administer the lands for $150,000. Well, I think the adminis- 
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tration costs are in the neighborhood of $1,100,000 now, are they not, 
Mr. Cooper ? 

Mr. Coorrr. That is right. 

Mr. Mouuin. And they have asked for some $600,000 more than 
that a couple of times but have not gotten it. 

So that was set up on a different basis, Mr. Andersen, than the 
forest grazing fees. 

Mr. ANpersEN. I realize that. 

Mr. Motu. And they were uncontrolled for many, many years. 
As a result, of course, there was overgrazing on those lands. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. This subcommittee has always felt or believed that 
if we could do something worth while toward having the excess of 
receipts above expenditures for the administration go directly toward 
renovating those particular lands and making better pasturage out 
of them, it would be worth while. 

Mr. Moun. Yes. 

Now, I don’t know whether the Forest Service allocates the expense 
properly as between grazing costs and timber costs. They have a 
big organization built up, and I don’t know about that. 

Mr. ANnperseN. I am referring right now to the interior grazing 
lands, the Taylor grazing areas. 

Mr. Motury. We would lke to see something worked out to release 
this $700,000 that was spent last year. I don’t think it is practical to 
try to require matching on that. I don’t know how you are going 
to get that money. 

Mr. Wutrren. It has not worked out very well. It may be because 
some folks have not been too enthusiastic about trying to make it 
work out. Certainly there is no desire here by the committee to 
prevent the proper handling of these lands. 

There is a real desire to have some local yardsticks to determine 
just what we are getting for our money. I can assure you that the 
committee will give real study to the whole proposition and try to 
work out something to the end that the lands can be properly handled. 

Mr. Motu. I received a letter this morning from a local associa- 
tion in Montana suggesting that in lieu of the provision in the Granger 
Act, we ought to pass a law setting aside 25 percent. We have not 
been able to get the money provided in the Granger Act as yet. I don’t 
see how we could really hope to get that increased, 

Mr. Coorver. I would like to ask Mr. Mollin to review the provision 
in the proposed range code relating to permittee participation in the 
range revegetation. 

Mr. Mouiry. It not only authorizes but directs the Secretary to 
cooperate with the permittees in developing programs for the im- 
provement of the lands on which they are permitted to run at the 
expense of the permittees. 

Now, that came about because there was testimony in the Barrett 
committee hearings out in the West of the individuals who had been 
refused permission to put some substantial water developments in. 

For instance, in one case 1 remember particularly that the fellow 
had a forest permit close to the line of the Taylor grazing lands. He 
wanted to locate this water so that it would serve both purposes; that 
is, When he was running on the forest and when he was running on 
the Taylor lands. The Forest Service would not let him locate the 

well there, so it was not put down. That is just an example. 
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Mr. Wauirren. I would like you to supply us that information in 
writing, if you have it. 
Mr. Motu. That is in the record of the Barrett committee hear- 


ings. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you will be so good as to supply it, we will 
appreciate it. 

r. Cooper, You mean the language of the proposed bill? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Coorrer. The language that is proposed is in my statement. 

Mr. ANpeErsEN. I have to leave now, but I would like to hear this 
other gentleman if he is coming back this afternoon. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have a filled schedule this afternoon. 

Mr. Coorrr. I think Mr. Wilson is to return with some other gen- 
tlemen in a few days. 

Mr. AnpversEN. [ will be hearing you then. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT FUNDS 


WITNESS 


J. B. WILSON, MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, NA- 
TIONAL WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wirson. I would like to say one thing before you go, Mr. 
Congressman, and that is that this language which we are talking 
about in the Granger Act was put in at the insistence of the stockmen 
who insisted on that language although it met bitter opposition, so 
we are responsible for that mistake ourselves. 

Mr. Motrin. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. We felt that it should be appropriated by Congress 
rather than to have the Forest Service take the money. That was 
the one bone of contention between the stockmen and the Forest 
Service in that particular act. We insisted that it be appropriated 
by Congress. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is it your understanding that if this appropriation is 
made under that act, one-fourth of it comes from the foot counties 
as a straight appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Mourn. Yes, as a straight appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. That was my understanding of it. 

Mr. Coorer. The language of the act does not call for any matched 
funds from anybody. . 

Mr. Wuson. I am talking about the range-improvement funds, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes. 

Mr. Wison. That is the 2 cents and the 10 cents. 

Mr. Mourn. We spent quite some time here working on that. 

Mr. Coorrr. If you are going to correct that, you should remember 
that last year’s $700,000 is still frozen in the Treasury. 

Mr. Wuirren. The committee will certainly give thought to it 
because there was no desire to prevent the range improvement work 
from being done. There were several things, as I have tried to point 
out, that entered into our consideration. 

Mr. Mourn. It will be very well received by the livestock per- 
mittees. I can assure you of that. And if we can go ahead and pass 
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basic legislation, why, we will get the permittees spending their own 
money to develop their own areas where they have permits. 

Mr. Coorer. This situation arises, Mr. Chairman: Suppose a graz- 
ing permittee has a truck and that he can haul something out there 
80 miles. Now, he is going to furnish a truck and a man to do it. 
Now, does that qualify under the proviso# It isn’t cash, yet it is 
worth more to the Government than the cash. Do you see what I 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, the language certainly should cover that. 
The act itself reads that out of the funds that are paid in from the 
grazing fees an amount equivalent to so much per head is authorized 
to be appropriated. 

If the language provided a set-aside from money collected from 
the grazing fees, then it could be used and, in effect there would be 
local contribution. 

My check disclosed, however, that while it looked that way, actually 
they pay out the 25 percent to the counties and 10 percent for roads, 
and the appropiation for range improvements comes out of the 
balance. 

It was on that basis that we put this special language in here last 
year. 
~ Mr, Morin. We certainly did not have that idea, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I just checked again to see. That is the way it is 
handled if we make the appropriation. 

You first take out what the Government collects 25 percent for the 
counties. Then you take out 10 percent for the road fund. Then 
out of the 65 percent that is left, the Federal Government pays the 
whole amount of $700,000. 

Mr. Wuson. Of course, the Forest Service is blaming the cattlemen 
for doing that rather than the committee. 

They say that if the bill had been drawn and passed as they had 
proposed it, leaving the matter up to them to collect the range-improve- 
ment fees, we should not be in this trouble. So we are in the same 
situation the committee is in, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Again we thank you, gentlemen, and we will cer- 
tainly give this our attention. 

Mr. Moin. We really thought we were getting the job done and 
we really thought we were to get that money appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. Wirson. That was the only bone of contention. 

Mr. Morin. The Forest Service wanted it out, and we thought we 
were doing the right thing by insisting that it be put in. 

Mr. Wuirren. The committee thought that it was doing the right 
thing also. 

Mr. Cooper. If the chairman or any of the committee members 
come out to the West, we would like to have a chance to show you our 
situation. We would appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Wuirren. If we get out there, we will be delighted to avail 
ourselves of that invitation. 

We have enjoyed seeing you gentlemen. 
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STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 


WITNESSES 


J. F. KAYLOR, ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 

J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FOREST FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 

PAUL SCHOEN, FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wurrren. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we have with us Mr. Kaylor, Mr. Myers, and Mr. Schoen, 
who wish to present some information to the committee. We will 
be glad to hear you in the order you wish. 

Mr. Kaytor. Mr. Chairman, I asked to be heard in view of the fact 
that Mr. Merrill is ill today and could not come down to be a witness. 

In order to save your time I will submit my statement. TI will read 
it, as I wish to make some comments on it, if I may. 

Mr. Wurrren. Go right ahead and present it as you prefer. 

Mr. Kaytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Joseph F. Kaylor. I wish to speak in support of cooperative 
funds for advancing forestry in the 45 States affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters. 

Until the time we entered the present inflation spiral we thought we 
were doing a reasonably good job of protecting private forest lands 
from fire. These lands involving some 435,000,000 acres show about 20 
percent unprotected. 

That 20 percent is pretty largely our Southern States. 

On this segment of private lands we find more than half of all the 
fires with three-fourths of the area burned and at least half the damage 
sustained on all such lands in the United States. 

I need not tell you that the present-day dollar does not buy the 
same amount of materials or services as it did a decade ago. Fire 
towers that we purchased for around $2,000 are now selling for approx- 
imately $8,000. Trucks that sold anvwhere from $500 to $1,000 are 
now costing double that amount. Back pack pumps and power equip- 
ment have increased two to three hundred percent. Salaries have 
more than doubled where we have trained personnel to fight the 
Nation’s forest fires. This all adds up to the States carrying a load 
equivalent to 72 percent of the bill, with the Federal funds supplying 
the remainder of 28 percent. We believe this job is one calling for 
much greater participation on the part of the Federal Government 
because of the widespread damage that can result from fires getting 
out of hand. 

During the past vear the States increased their expenditures by 
nearly $4 million, while the Federal Government only added one-half 
million to its cooperative funds for this purpose. We believe the pro- 
tection of this Nation's private land forest resources from fire deserves 
a greater share of the Federal budget than the $914 million now being 
allotted. It should be more nearly the $20 million that is authorized 
by legislation which the Congress has seen fit to enact in recent years. 
Although the Clarke-McNary Act authorizes a request for $17,000,000 
this year, we are asking that you give us $13,000,000 to meet this 
inflationary situation. 

In reporting to you how these funds are used, we believe we have 
stretched both the Federal and State dollar to the limit and any catas- 
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trophe such as widespread fires similar to the Maine disaster could 
wreak havoc in much greater proportion than an enemy could do to 
our vital wood and fiber supply. Along the same lines, the States 
are building up a tremendous seedling-tree factory in dozens of 
nurseries which are capable of producing hundreds of millions of 
trees annually. ‘To show you how this phase is growing, during 1951 
about 300 million trees were produced. It is estimated that 400 mil- 
lion seedlings will be supplied in 1952. Of this tremendous job, the 
States are paying 8714 percent of the bill, which is $2,600,000. The 
Federal share of 121% percent should be increased to more nearly 
match the above amount. One million dollars annually from Federal 
sources would be more in keeping with the present-day trends since 
$2,500,000 is authorized. 

Thirty-eight of the States are engaged in a cooperative cone am 
of forest management assistance to small forest land owners. By 
small forest land owners I means the farmers that own 40 or 100 
acres of woodland that are attached to their farms. They may sell 
their timber once in a lifetime or in our Southern States, if they have 
a lot of timber, they may sell two or three times in a lifetime since 
timber grows much more rapidly; but still they need technical advice. 

These farmers and other small owners have at their service some 
260 foresters who are guiding the marking and aiding in the proper 
sale and use of the raw timber products into proper channels. These 
small properties after treatment show tremendous increases in their 
productive capacity and if the program could be applied to all such 
lands, we would avoid the need for public regulation of the Nation’s 
private forest lands. Here is another job that has been thrown in 
our lap. 

Beginning with USDA Reorganization Order No. 1278, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration has thrust another task in our 
hands, that is, inspection of all forestry benefit payments, but did not 
accompany this assignment with Federal funds to do the job. 

Our boys are crying in the field because we checked up and in some 
counties, Mr. Chairman, we have a backlog of 80 to 100 requests and 
people are complaining because we cannot give them the help that 
they want. 

We combine both the inspection of forest benefits and examination 
of timber tracts in one job, so that the man does not waste his time 
and gasoline and efforts in a lot of travel. 

Last year we reached only little over 25,000 such owners when we 
should have reached 100,000. I should like to report to you that this 
program is costing the Federal Government a very small amount of 
money, while the States are paying 59 percent of the bill. States 
expect to increase the funds available for the coming year by approxi- 
mately 30 percent. This will make the States’ share far in excess of 
the 50-50 arrangement we were led to believe would be available if 
we entered the program. This fiscal year $2,500,000 is authorized 
for forest-management work. In a great many instances we are 
reaching the farm folks who know little or nothing about the manage- 
ment of their woodlands. We are giving them assistance in order that 
they may aid the country in meeting its wood fiber requirements 
whether it be for pulp or veneer logs. 

94651—52- 
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We also feel our Clarke-McNary section 5 fund should be given a 
boost because the educational effort that the schools and colleges and 
agricultural groups are putting on is very worth while and it helps 
get the information to the people where we cannot get it to them. 

Gentlemen, we leave you with this message and a personal feeling 
that a great deal more can be accomplished if the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up its share of the cost of carrying this load. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Kaylor, I think the members of the committee 
are 100 percent in accord with you. The only thing is that we run 
into this: Where are we going to get the money? I am serious about 
that. I think that every argument you have made is thoroughly 
sound and I think there is no question as to the need. 

Of course, the reason why the dollar will not buy as much now is 
because the Government has been spending money faster than it has 
been collecting it, due to the national defense and needs. It takes 
more and more dollars to do the same thing they did before. 

Now, if you raise the amount of money for all this, you just 
decrease the purchasing power of the dollar and the chances are 
you end up with even less actual purchasing power. 

The other side is that at the time the bills were passed providing 
for a 50-50 participation, the Federal Government as of that day 
was able, dollarwise, to put up 50 percent. But while the expendi- 
tures for national defense have been coming out of the national 
Treasury, in many cases the States have actually made money 
= it by increased taxes from those that participate in the national 

efense. 

So far I am not too disturbed about the fact that the States are 
paying more. I think a study of the fiscal position, the financial 
status of the various States will show that there is not any State in 
the Union that is not at least 10 times better off than the Federal 
Government. 

Now, the other point you want us to give attention to is strengthen- 
ing the program. Personally, I would like to see a lot of other 
Federal expenditures cut off in favor of this because I conceive this 
to be more important. However, I will have to agree that there are 
a lot of folks who will not take that view; they will take the view 
that other things are more important. I am just mentioning all 
of this so that you will know what we are up against. 

Mr. Kayior. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that as our 
association sees this picture nationally, and as I said at the beginning, 
we represent 45 States and we are close to the problem of these land 
owners; and we multiply all those problems into a national one—you 
see, we are spending money abroad in very distant places. That 
money has gone for forestry or the promotion of or strengthening 
of the lot of other countries, whereas we ought to begin to think more 
in terms of ape up our own public estate in this country. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Kaylor, the committee, I am sure, is in full 
accord with your reasoning in that. Our views, however, have not 
always prevailed in the Congress. 

I do not believe there is anyone more disturbed about the trend in 
our country than I am. I voted against the Federal pay raise and 
the military pay raise only for the reason that in voting to increase 
those we were trying to reach this problem moneywise. The in- 
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«reased sum will buy less than the amount that they already were re- 
ceiving if we cannot stop this inflation. 

I know that our chances of coming out of the present predicament 
are dependent upon our national resources. I have said before that 
since I have been chairman of this committee we have practically 
doubled the output of young trees and we have also functioned as a 

oup to help protect small growths of timber, and we find that it 
es helped a lot. 

But we do have our limitations, as I have said. Every bill that 
hits the floor of the House is cut below the budget estimate. 

Mr. Kayvor. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
say that this committee has always been very gracious and has listened 
to our story and I am certain that the grants and additions that have 
been given us over the years have been spent to the greatest advantage 
of everybody concerned. 

We were just discussing while you were out of the room the need 
for forestry. I think Mr. Stigler mentioned an eye opener he saw in 
his swing around the States where he saw pulp being cut and in process 
in a mill. It was pointed out that we would use—what did he say, 
Mr. Schoen—approximately 400 pounds per capita of paper products. 
I think it is just under 397 pounds to be exact. 

Well, now, that is where our products are going, but we cannot 
continue unless we keep that crop coming on. 

Now, one move induces and creates more work for another phase. 
The statement you made about doubling our tree capacity brings up 
the point that as those trees reach small size they become much greater 
fire hazards, so we are increasing the area of hazardous inflammable 
material on the ground and we have got to tighten up our forces. 

In the South 1 think that all of our men that head up State depart- 
ments are very cognizant of that and they have put on mechanized 
forces and they have trained men and they have gotten standard 
equipment and have gone as far as money will permit them as far as 
personnel and equipment. 

However, we are beginning to scrape the bottom of the barrel to 
the point where we cannot take on any new jobs. It is reaching the 
point where the fellows that head up the work in the North and West, 
where they are getting funds—they are not anywhere near adequate— 
but, well, fires will not respect State boundaries like we saw in the 
Maine fire. 

Well, in New England as the result of that disaster they went into 
a fire compact. ‘There is a bill before the Congress to permit Canada 
to join those States. Also we are talking about a fire compact for 
the Middle Atlantic States. 

Now, that is not going to cost much money but it will call for 
standardization so that in the case of any attack, whether it is fire 
or for civil defense or other activities, we will be in a position to do 
our best to meet it. I thank you. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have full appreciation for your problem. At 
the same time we want you to know what our problem is. 

Mr. Scrorn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
not here to present any testimony today, but it is a privilege to come 
back. I feel that you have been very kind to me over the 6 years that 
I served as an executive secretary of the Forest Farmers Association. 
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Last fall I left that group to go with the pulp and paper mdustry. 
While we are not asking to present testimony today, I did ask for the- 
orivilege of coming up and introducing to you my successor, Mr. 
Myers, because I feel the pulp and paper industry has a vital concern 
with the group that the Forest. Farmers represents and that is that 
group of small timber landowners. 

I know that our industry in the southern division where the Forest 
Farmers are working, have employed at the last count 90 foresters 
who are cooperatin’ or helping the small timber landowners. 

As you said, Mr. Whitten, the example that is set by those is multi- 
plying to others. T have seen in the 6 years considerable growth in 
the work that is being done not only in tree plantings but in fire 
protection and in better cutting practices and all those activities that 
make for better forestry. 

My successor is carrying on the same type of program that I pre- 
sented to ‘you before, and it is really a pleasure for me to be allowed 
to come and present him to you and the committee, Mfr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Schoen, the committee has dealt with you 
through the years with benefit to the committee. It has always been 
a pleasure to hear the folks that you have brought! up here to us and 
the information they have given us has been helpful. So we are glad 
to know that you are in work related to this. We are glad to have 
your successor before us and we will be glad to have a statement, if 
he cares to make one. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. My name is J. Walter Myers, Jr. 
I am the executive secretary of the Forest Farmers Association of 
Valdosta,Ga. Tam authorized to speak as their official representative. 

I might add that the Forest Farmers Association is a timberland 
association and as far as IT know the largest timberland owners’ 
organization in America today. Our members own 13 million acres 
of forest land in 15 States in the southern region. Our members 
therefore own approximately 6 percent of the southern forests. Fur- 
thermore, 75 percent of our owner members own less than 5,000 
acres, 

The Forest Farmers Association is therefore exceedingly interested 
in what is done to and for these southern forests. 

In the past several weeks I have had a series of conferences with 
our members and varjous industrial foresters and State foresters. 
All of these people agree that it is highly desirable we maintain at 
least the same level and preferably a higher level of activity than 
in 1952. 

At this point let me say that the Forest Farmers Association does 
not advocate increased forestry activities by the Federal Government 
in fiseal year 1955 but we would like to see approximately the same 
level maintained. 

I believe the figures quoted by Mr. Kaylor represent the result of 
some considerable thought and study and would seemingly adequately 
meet these needs. 

Let us look at the over-all situation for just a moment. More 
and more forest lands are being placed under forest protection; but 
the demands have increased tremendously. All forest agencies are 
faced with higher labor and operating costs. It costs more to operate 
and it costs more for labor. 
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Expenditures for labor have had to be increased in order to secure 
the necessary labor supply. This means that if the various States 
receive the same Federal appropriation for 1953 as they did for 
1952 they will not be able to maintain the same level of forestry 
activity which they did a year ago. Naturally, certain of this slack 


can and should be taken up by increased State appropriations. 


There are still, however, approximately 18 million acres of cut-over 
land in the southern region which will require artificial planting. 
Little or no revenue is received from those lands and some States do 
not have sufficient funds of their own to rebuild these forests. 

The forest survey figures show, and industrial foresters concur, that 
at the rate we are going it will take approximately 70 years to rebuild 
completely the southern forests. 

Meanwhile, our national economy continues to demand more and 
more forest products, that is, lumber, pulp, paper, poles, piling, tur- 
pentine products, and so forth. An average of at least one pulp mill 
per year has come into the South during the past 15 years. 

The Forest Farmers Association feels under the circumstances 
which I have briefly outlined that certainly no cut-back in Federal 
funds for forestry work should be attempted at this time. With 
increased work to be accomplished with the same appropriations and 
with the decreased buying power of the dollar, we feel that it is 
essential that we do everything possible to maintain the present level 
of forestry activities. 

I would like to speak very briefly on some specific items. Under 
CM?*, which provides for Federal and State cooperative fire control, 
the States are protecting more lands with the same money and w ith 
higher operating costs. I believe that any cut here would be false 
economy and I believe we should take action to assure that the same 
level of forestry activities and fire protection is extended to any new 
land placed under forest fire protection. 

Under nursery work I think that the demands have doubled and 
trebled for seedlings, and that even if we can meet these demands at 
present it will take 70 years at the rate we are going to complete the 
reforestation job. 

Meanwhile, these raw materials are sorely needed. 

For research or forest survey, I notice some cuts have been recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. We must know where we are 
going in forestry with the situation developing as fast as it is. 
Fr: ankly, I believe we need more research, not less. The Forest 
Farmers Association does not think this cut miay be in the best interest 
of needed forestry work. Therefore, we would like to go on record as 
opposing any cut in the research activity. 

The Federal Government is in a better position to carry out this 

research work than any of the various States since they are in a posi- 

tion to centralize the activity for a given area. The States should and 
are, particularly in substation activities, cooperating and bearing part 
of the expenses. 

The two recently inaugurated projects in Florida, one with the man 
in charge headquartered at Marianna and the other project at LaBelle, 
are cooperatively supported. by local industry and State funds and 
Federal funds. We believe this work should definitely be continued. 

Under the forest survey I would like to make these remarks, that 
through the forest survey we are getting the basic factual information 
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for planning much of our forestry work. This survey should be con- 
tinued and kept more up to date. Much of the data we now have is 
12 to 14 years old and the picture since that time has changed radically. 

North Carolina has shown its interest in the survey by setting aside 
$40,000 for a resurvey project in cooperation with the United States 
Forest Service. To get any cut would be a serious blow to this essen- 
tial work and other States cooperative projects similar to the one in 
North Carolina. 

Under cooperative management, with over 1 million small land 
owners in the South, it is essential this work be maintained. 

In view of all the above, the Forest Farmers Association strongly 
advocates maintaining the present level of forestry activities in the 
entire southern region, which is the region that I am speaking for. 
The same picture, however, holds true for forestry work in other 
sections of the country. 

I certainly appreciate this opportunity to appear before the commit- 
tee and present these views. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. Myers, we thank you for your presentation. It 
is very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Stigler, any questions? 

Mr. Stricter. No questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anperson. The presentation has been very interesting, Mr. 
Chairman. I have no questions about it. 





Nationat Farwers Union 


Monnay, Fesrvarr 25, 1952- 
WITNESSES 


JOHN G. PATTON, PRESIDENT 
JOHN A. BAKER, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY 
BENTON J. STONG, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Wurrren. We are pleased to have with us Mr. James G. Pat- 
ton, of the National Farmers Union, and his associates. We will be 
glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Patton. 

Mr. Patron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express the very deep 
appreciation of our organization for this opportunity to be here. 

For the record, I am president of the National Farmers Union. I 
have John A. Baker here, the legislative secretary, and also Mr. Ben- 
ton J. Stong of our staff. 

Mr. Chairman, we have spent about 2 months working on this, and 
if I may I would like to ask Mr. Baker to read our presentation—our 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Wurrten. I will be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. Parron. We will be guided by the wishes of the committee as 
to how you wish to handle this. I would like to participate in answer- 
ing questions. 

We have tried to do a very conscientious and careful piece of work 
on this, Mr. Chairman, because we think the work of your committee 
is extremely important, and I know that every one of us is aware of the 
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fact that you are most conscientious men in dealing with these agricul- 
tural matters. 

So, if I may, I would like to ask Mr. Baker to read our statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
should like first to give you a general statement of Farmers Union 
thinking respecting this appropriation bill and then we will go into 
our specific recommendations in greater detail. 

Decisions on the Agriculture Department budget requires determi- 
nations on a great many matters of tremendous significance to the 
everyday life of every man, woman, and child in this great Nation for 
many years ahead. You are dealing not only with the expenditure of 
a goodly number of tax dollars, but also with important Government 
functions that will directly and importantly determine (1) the abun- 
dance, quality, and cost of food, fiber, and forest products that will 
reach an increasing number of United States consumers in the years 
ahead; (2) the well-being and opportunity of nearly 6 millions of 
farm families, and millions of farm labor families, and of processors 
and distributors of agricultural products; and (3) the economic out- 
look of laborers, manufacturers, and merchants who produce and dis- 
tribute the supplies that farm families need and want to be able to 
buy. 

Programs developed in response to need and demand: The history 
of the United States Department of Agriculture provides an ad- 
mirable example of the response of democratic government to the 
expressed needs and aspirations of an intelligent and energetic 
citizenry. The people of the United States are an impatient and 
ambitious people, jealous of their democratic rights and freedoms,. 
ever striving for greater abundance, better quality, and higher effi- 
ciency in the production of the goods and services that make life more 
bearable and more comfortable. 

These virile democratic ideals of American life, grounded in the 
traditions and culture that have always characterized the system of 
family-owned and family-operated farms, is mirrored in the legisla- 
tion adopted by the Congress and assigned for administration to the 
Department of Agriculture. These statutes were adopted by the 
democratic process by which the differing points of view of many 
millions of people are brought into agreement on what needs to be 
done. 

The Nation’s security, growth, and even its ability to preserve 
world peace depends in no small measure upon maintaining and 
improving the services of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Make every dollar count: We realize that you are conducting your 
deliberations this year in a period when our national economy is tak- 
ing on the added job of military, agriculture, and industrial mobiliza- 
tion to preserve the peace. It is a time when we must be on guard 
against the growing threat of inflation. Each dollar spent by gov- 
ernment should be currently and fully covered by revenues raised in 
accordance with the ability-to-pay principle. 

You must satisfy yourselves that each dollar you decide to appro- 
priate for agricultural purposes will contribute more to the well-being 
and safety of the American people in that use than in any other way, 
public or private, in which that dollar might be used. 
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Extra effort ahead for indefinite period: The trend of world events 
has thrust upon the United States the responsibilities of world lead- 
ership. Our peaceful existence is dangerously threatened by a mili- 
tantly aggressive totalitarian philosophy and governmental complex. 
It seeks to turn to its own despotic ends all the misfortunes, misery, 
and turmoil of the world. To meet this threat our Nation has had 
toembark upon a vast mobilization program. In cooperation with the 
other freedom-loving nations we hope to correct injustice, meet mili- 
tary aggression, and help to build a better world. While preserving 
peace we must further economic, social, and political progress not 
only in other nations but here in the United States. 

This is a difficult job—one that requires us to put out unusual na- 
tional efforts—the forced draft of partial mobilization. We must 
keep up these extraordinary efforts for as long as misery or injustice 
in the world continue to stimulate the present threat to world peace. 

Gentlemen, unless we are reading the signs wrong, the period of 
stress that faces us could well be a long, long time. Our Nation has 
probably embarked upon a three-generation mobilization effort by 
which, if we succeed, we shall preserve peace and greatly expand pros- 
perity and democracy, both at home and overseas. 

Basic importance of USDA appropriations: All of you are already 
familiar in a detailed way with the current facts of United States ag- 
riculture and with the programs of the Department. We will not 
spend our limited time to recite them here. Suffice it to say, our aim, 
or yours, farmers’ unions, and the Nation’s, is to preserve a strong 
and healthy agriculture in this Nation, including our Federal farm 
programs for two reasons: (1) because United States agriculture is 
made up of over 5 million American farm operating families and a 
large number of farm labor families who depend upon farming and 
farm work for all or a large part of their livelihood; and (2) because 
national strength and well-being will depend for many years to come 
upon a constantly increasing production of food, fiber, and forest 
products. 

Family farming, bulwark of democracy: The basic ideals and tra- 
ditions of American life had their beginnings and drew their strength 
from the family farm of our pioneer ancestors. 

Family farming, where the economic functions of owning, manag- 
ing, and working all reside in the same people, is still the strong 
balancing force in our society that helps to preserve the sanctity of 
private property and freedom of contract. Family farming and other 
small businesses perform an important funetion in protecting our 
society from the dangers of unrequited class conflict and the importa- 
tion of foreign ideologies. 

American family farmers have always taken a practical functional 
approach to their relationship with Government. Farmers generally, 
as distinct from some of their so-called leaders these days have not 
been wont to endorse or embrace any doctrinaire or monolithic atti- 
tude toward Government activities. Our farmers have usually looked 
on Government as not all good nor all bad but rather as an essential 
part of a democratic society to be used to perform functions, demo- 
cratically decided upon, that the people feel can better be performed 
by Government than in any other way. 

This is a major reason why the Federal farm program has not de- 
veloped along a socialistic pattern. Rather United States farm pro- 
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grams have been designed to help liberty-loving individual farmer- 
citizen families to help themselves. That has been the pattern through 
the years. That has been an outstanding characteristic of the pro- 
grams that have come along during the past 20 years. 

Running through all of these enactments is one underlying theme; 
protection of or assistance to farm families in meeting and overcoming 
natural or economic hazards with which the individual farm family 
is incapable of successfully coping alone. 

The basic purpose has been to preserve and strengthen the private 
family-farm system, not to further some theoretical economic doc- 
trine that overlooks practical needs and common-sense adjustments. 

Farmers, by and large, have felt that as long as the people control 
the Government through democratic processes, they need not fear 
calling upon the Government to do any job that they can best get done 
that way. 

There has been a considerable amount of hysterical clamor by some 
so-called farm leaders over the last several years. We have heard and 
will continue to hear some of our most important farm programs 
criticized as being socialistic. Some will suggest the abolition or 
drastic curtailment of some of the farm programs in the interest of 
false economy. Such misguided attacks on the farm programs are, in 
effect, an attack upon the democratic system itself, upon the American 
way of life, if you please, and upon family farming, which is such a 
strong bulwark of practical, truly conservative democracy. 

Agricultural Marketing Act (title I1) : Back in 1946, all of us had 
great hopes for the results that were going to come out of the economic 
marketing research under title LI. 

As a member of the Department’s research policy committee I know 
of many worth-while projects that are being financed by these funds. 
These projects, when completed, will do a great deal to improve the 
efliciency of the marketing and processing of farm commodities. 

We can assure you that the research workers are making a strenuous 
effort to bring to light every instance of inefficiency in the particular 
part of the marketing system they may be studying on each particular 
project. Then other workers employed under this appropriation item 
can take these results out to the farmer cooperatives and other con- 
cerns in the marketing and processing field and show them where, 
many times, rather simple changes in methods will result in great 
economies. 

Regardless of this high-quality work, however, we would be remiss 
if we failed to point out to you that not much can be expected if we 
don’t start expanding the appropriation beyond the $5 million level. 

Just to mention one example, milk. Dairying is in a troubled state 
in this country and dairy farmers are deeply worried about the future 
status of milk marketing. 

We should like to see an all-out attack on this problem—an appli- 
cation of the atom bomb research approach—to dairy marketing 
from cows’ teats to kids’ gullets to see if we can find a solution of how 
to get enough milk produced and distributed to fill the needs and 
wants of the people. 

Under the authorizations included in the Research and Marketing 
Act, the contemplated appropriation for title II for fiscal year 1953 

is $20 million. It would be unrealistic, unfortunately, to suggest that 
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this item should now be immediately raised to that figure. However, 
we should make greater progress in approaching it than we have. 

We recommend that this item be raised from $5.5 million figure 
for next year to $7.5 million. Much of the apparent increase over 
1952 that is included in the Budget Bureau estimate will be absorbed 
by last year’s pay increase and the increased cost of contractual work 
with private firms, so that the Budget Bureau’s request really amounts 
to no increase in scope of work. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics: The appropriations for this 
Bureau are in two parts: (1) Livestock and crop reporting, and (2) 
economic research. 

With respect to the former: 

The agricultural estimates of the Bureau should make full use of the 
most modern and highly developed statistical techniques that are 
known and tested. Accuracy is of utmost importance. If the re- 
quested appropriation is insufficient for this improvement in the re- 
porting work of the Bureau, your committee should increase it. 

We have not studied the matter sufficiently to tell you what the 
figure should be, but we do know that the middlemen who buy 
farmers’ commodities do not spare expenses in gathering information 
to give them a market jump on farmers. Working farmers cannot 
afford to allow their own reporting agency to become antiquated or 
inadequate to the job. 

The other appropriation item for the Bureaun—economic research— 
has suffered successive appropriation cuts in almost each one of 
the last 10 or 11 years. These appropriation cuts have been dispro- 
portionately absorbed by the Bureau by reducing the allocations to 
research projects that would be of vital and direct importance to 
family farmers and to low income underemployed farm families and 
farm laborers. 

We recommend the BAE item be increased to $6 million instead of 
$5.6 million as requested by the Budget Bureau, with the additional 
$400,000 specifically earmarked for the conduct of farm management, 
land economics, and social science research into the problems of liv- 
ing standards, community integration, credit needs, tenure problems, 
and land utilization aspects of family farm living, including the study 
of farm-forest combinations in the southern Appalachians, the Ozar 
Mountain area, and the cut-over area of the Northern Lakes States. 
Bureau research in the area of problems of low-income farm people 
also should be expanded. 

Conservation and use of agricultural land resources: We recommend 
that the advance authorization for 1953 for “Conservation and use of 
agricultural land resources” be raised from the $25614 million in- 
cluded in the budget request before you to a figure of $400 million; 
and that Congress appropriate the full amounts requested by the 
Budget Bureau for the Soil Conservation Service and for this year’s 
ACP program. 

Farmers Union is convinced that the agricultural soil and water 
conservation programs of the Department of Agriculture as now being 
operated, are contributing enormously in helping farmers to meet 
current and future agricultural production requirements in the United 
States while helping to maintain our soil and water resources more 
nearly intact than they would otherwise be. 
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Farmers this year are being asked to produce more than they have 
ever produced before. The 1952 production goals call for about 50 
percent more total farm output than the 5-year period before World 
War II. There is every indication that future requirements from 
agriculture will greatly exceed the 1952 goal level. 

Our population is growing at the most rapid rate in this century, 
which means that the demand on agriculture will grow eaceaguaeets 
over the years. At the current rate of population increase the demand 
on agriculture by 1975 will be 20 to 25 percent greater than current 
production. We will have to fill a fifth plate for each four we are 
filling now. 

The Farmers Union believes that our Nation should not only main- 
tain but improve dietary levels in this country. Nutritional stand- 
ards for a large segment of our population are still too low for good 
health. Attainment of desirable nutritional standards would re- 
quire greatly increased production of fruits, vegetables, milk, eggs, 
and meat with consequent increased demand for feed grains. 

We believe that as our economy expands per capita food consump- 
tion will continue to increase. Since 1940 United States population 
has increased 15 percent. Per capita food consumption has increased 
13 percent. The future impact on agriculture of the demand for die- 
tary improvement from an expanding national economy, could be as 
great as the impact from expected population increases. 

To meet the increasing demand for agricultural production con- 
stitutes one of the most pressing problems for the years ahead. It is 
more than a farm problem. It is a national problem that concerns 
every citizen. The heart of the problem centers around the manage- 
ment of our soil and water resources. 

Farmers are already maintaining in production just about every 
acre of land now available to economic crop preduction. The situa- 
tion means that American agriculture cannot look primarily to new 
land to satisfy the Nation’s growing needs for agricultural commodi- 
ties. It means that farmers must concentrate largely on making 
existing acreages produce more abundantly. 

The problem is to increase production immediately, and—while 
doing it—to build renewed productive capacity in the land so as to be 
able to meet future demands. 

Improved practices that are already proven are available to help 
materially in increasing crop yields while protecting and rebuilding 
our basic soil resources. To get such practices into use on most of our 
farms will require vigorous activity on the part of all Federal and 
State agencies involved in helping farmers through education, tech- 
nical assistance, and financial assistance. We believe that Government 
activities devoted to this end are as essential to mobilization and 
the general national welfare as activities dealing strictly with military 
mobilization. 

This is not the concern of the farm family alone, but of the entire 
Nation. Farmers are custodians of the soil, sure, but they cannot 
be expected to devote their efforts exclusively to long-term national 
goals. Farm families must have technical and financial assistance 
to get improved crop, soil, and water-management systems applied 
to their land. Land use must be planned in accordance with soil 

‘apabilities. Land use and treatment must be related specifically 
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to the pattern of land, water, and human resources of individual farms 
and ranches, of small watersheds, and great river-valley basins. _ 

The Farmers Union believes thep rograms for technical and financial 
assistance needs stronger and more vigorous support. In our opinion 
the funds now being applied to this activity are insufficient to get the 
job done soon enough. peti: ; 

Financial assistance equivalent to the social — interest in 
maintaining our soil and water resources should be provided to 
farmers. 

We are convinced that the Department of Agriculture’s resources 
conservation program is well geared to improving the management of 
our soil and water resources. There has evolved a new meaning for 
soil conservation based on the understanding that farmers can make 
soil produce more when they conserve it. It involves applying all 
the necessary practices on a farm to increase production and build up 
soil productivity, both at the same time. 

During the past year the Department’s programs have been revital- 
ized toward that end. They have been given vigorous leadership. 
Program integration was initiated, and is now being put into effect 
so that the various programs can be made to bear simultaneously on 
our basic land resource problems. 

This program is not a subsidy to farmers. It is one of the effective 
means by which the public, through its Government, makes it possible 
for the farmers of today to correct the mistakes of yesterday and to 
provide national security for tomorrow. It is a partnership whereby 
the farmer and his Government, operating through the farmer's 
elected representative—the farmer committeeman—build back into 
the land the strength which has been mined from it and to increase 
productivity. Through this program the general public assumes its 
responsibility to protect its own future. 

The appropriation for conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources covers only a part of the total cost to the farm family of 
carrying on a conservation system of farming. On the average the 
farmer himself bears at least one-half the cost. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are several paragraphs of statements of 
the accomplishments of the past year of the ACP program. We would 
like to submit for the record at this point, Mr. Chairman, those para- 
graphs without my reading them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Very well. 

(The paragraphs above referred to are as follows:) 

A review of some of the accomplishments of the program is impressive. These 
recorded accomplishments represent only the practices for which specific assist- 
ance was given. The influence of the program in getting other practices carried 
out are not shown. In other words, a large part of the accomplishment is not 
recorded because they don’t get reported where assistance stops as it does when 


the practice becomes generally adopted in the area. We should like to submit 
this list for the record at this point in our statement : 

This program in 1950 assisted more than 2% million farmers in carrying out 
conservation farming: 

It assisted them to carry out erosion control practices of terracing, contour 
farming, and stripcropping on 14 million acres. 

Thirty-seven thousand miles of drainage ditches were constructed to enable 
farmers to till nearly 3 million acres of wet land to better advantage; nearly 
400,000 acres were leveled to better use the limited suppiy of irrigation waters. 

Over 118,000 acres of trees were planted on land best suited for forestry. 

Highteen million acres were planted to green manure and cover crops for 
erosion control and land improvement. Where legumes were used as cover 
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crops, farmers were helped to produce a part of their needed nitrogen, thereby 
helping to some extent to stretch the short commercial nitrogen supply. 

Six million acres of pasture were seeded. A great deal of this was new pasture. 
Improved pasture greatly increases the amount of forage obtained from an 
acre of land. Land in good pasture is protected from erosion. 

Three million tons of superphosphate (20-percent equivalent) were used on 
about 22 million acres of grasses, legumes, and cover crops for conservation 
ge es million acres were treated with 23 million tons of lime to improve the 
mineral content of the lan@ and make possible the production of legumes with 
calcium, an element that is essential to livestock and human health. 

Mr. Baxer. Continuing, Mr. Chairman. 

Agricultural production programs: Farmers Union members have 
increasingly come to feel that we never have really geared our agri- 
cultural production adjustment programs, our agricultural soil-con- 
servation programs, and the other programs dealing with farm fam- 
ilies together as well as we should, 

I am happy to be able to say that considerable progress has been 
made on this in the past few years. 

The Department is now making a Nation-wide effort to bring the 
agencies together into one building in each county. We are, also, 
encouraged by the steps taken in the Department to bring about a 
closer integration of agricultural conservation program with that of 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Farmers Home Administration, 
and the Forest Service. Another encouraging development, with 
which I know you are already familiar, is the new crag being 
made in the agricultural program itself to improve the application 
of that program in the counties. 

Farmers Union favors, in the words of the program adopted in na- 
tional convention— 
the establishment of a strengthened and revised system of farm committees 
which would have as a principal aim the fullest possible use and expansion of 
the production agreements so successfully used in recent years * * *, The 

(administrative) functions of the local (farmer) committees should be broadened 
* * *, We remain convinced that a permanent sound national farm program 
must ultimately be built upon the use of the individual farm plan as the most 
satisfactory means of adjustment. In light of that conviction we urge that 
improvements in the farmer committee system be made with a view to the 
establishment of such a program. 

“armers Union has proposed that this “production agreements 
unified farm plan” be used as the basis for the farm family’s contacts 
with all of the programs of the Department. This plan would be 
developed by the farm family in consultation with the democratically 
elected community farmer committeeman—PMA community commit- 
teeman. The family and the committeeman could call in for advice 
whatever technical and program specialists as might be available, 
convenient, and satisfactory to the family. 

Such a plan when developed would be the basis for interpreting 
State and National production goals into practical consideration on 
the individual farm; this unified farm plan would be the basis for 
credit transactions, for conservation operations in cooperation with 

both ACP and Soil Conservation Service; and the acreage-allotment 
and marketing-quota programs could be adapted to this. 

The improvements already under way in the Department set the 
foundations for the further improvements we are suggesting. How- 
ever, the appropriation requested for this item “Agricultural produc- 
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tion programs” does not include sufficient funds to enable the com- 
munity PMA committeeman to perform the work that would be re- 

aimaitte bring about this effective type of operation. Farmers Union 
eels that the work of these democratically elected county and com- 
munity farmer committeemen is very important not only in doing 
the minimum of work required to carry out the important programs 
now assigned to them, but also in making an even greater contribution 
to increased agricultural production and le, gry administrative 
efficiency, if they are assigned the additional duty of helping the 
family bring all of the programs together in a unified farm plan for 
the farm. 

To enable these committeemen to assume these additional duties, 
and no new legislation would be required for the purpose, we urge that 
you recommend an appropriation of $20,000,000 instead of the re- 
quested $15,000,000 for this item, “Agricultural production programs.” 

It cannot be expected that we will get adequate amounts of the 
desired crops by just announcing what is needed. Careful planning 
will be necessary not only in determining the amounts and kinds of 
crops needed but considerable personal contact with farmers will be 
necessary to see that each farmer knows what to produce in order to 
meet our requirements. 

The response of farmers in planting and producing what is needed 
can be pretty well assured, if they are told what is needed and are 
given assistance in making the best use of their Jand and in acquiring 
machinery, fertilizer, pesticides, and other facilities needed to produce 
and harvest the crops. 

Plans, however, good at the National, State or county level, will be 
to no avail if they are not translated into action by the farmer. In 
order to do this it will be necessary for the county and community 
committeemen to work with individual farm families in planning the 
necessary land-use adjustments and farm operations to assure maxi- 
mum use out of each acre of land. 

It cannot be expected that these these committeemen should con- 
tribute all of this time without compensation. All are operating 
farmers, and each day away from their farms means loss of income. 

The Government is spending hundreds of millions of dollars in 
industry to assure adequate production of industrial goods. Certifi- 
cates for accelerated tax amortization covering more than $11 billion 
have been issued to encourage expansion of industrial-plant capacity ; 
and a total of nearly $2 billion has been disbursed by the United States 
Government to finance industrial expansion through grants for re- 
source exploration, the purchase and resale program, and direct com- 
mitments to buy output at fixed prices before production begins. By 
comparison, the amount proposed for expenditure to assure adequate 

roduction of vital foods, feed, and fiber supplies is smal indeed. 
Ve approve the expansion of industrial-plant capacity, but we also 
want to state as forcefully as we can the national need to encourage 
agricultural production. 

Sugar Act program: The Sugar Act program is a successful ex- 
ample of the so-called Brannan plan in operation. I have heard very 
few complaints from sugarcane or sugar-beet producers relative to the 
price-support provisions of the Sugar Act. I urge the appropriation 
of the full amount included in the budget estimate. 
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National school-lunch program: Participation in school-lunch pro- 
grams receiving Federal assistance has steadily increased during the 
6 years the program has operated under the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946. This steady year-to-year increase in participation has 
occurred even though the Federal appropriation has remained rela- 
tively constant. 

The extension of the benefits of the national school-lunch program 
to more children, therefore, has been accomplished by spreading Fed- 
eral funds among a larger number of schools, that is, by steadily re- 
ducing each year the amount of Federal assistance provided per par- 
ticipating child. During the same period, the costs of providing a 
balanced meal have increased considerably. 

While State educational agencies (which have responsibility for 
admitting schools into the program) have been aware of the prob- 
lems created by reducing rates of Federal assistance in the face of 
increased operating costs, no real alternative was available in view 
of the increased demands for the program. The number of children 
enrolled in elementary and secondary schools is now considerably 
larger than in 1946-47. In addition, the school-construction program 
in recent years has increased the number of schools with facilities for 
serving lunch. States have found it necessary to meet these new needs 
for assistance, despite the shortage of Federal Funds. 

No one argues much any more about the desirability of school 
children having hot lunches with whole fluid milk in the middle of 
the day. We assert flatly that the health and future stamina of 
today’s school children is a vital factor in national strength and well- 
being tomorrow. The Nation has been shaken by the high rate of 
rejections in selective service that are based upon physical dificencies 
deriving from poor nutrition. 

Of course, if every school child had warm nutritious lunches, with 
milk, this would not by itself cause the rejection rate to drop to zero 
but such a program would make a real contribution in this Tide, 
Even more important is the contribution to long-term health and 
physical stamina of all our people not only those that may be called 
upon by selective service. 

The national school-lunch program is still not available to all of the 
schools that need and want it. There are approximately 190,000 
schools in the United States, nearly all of which would lke to par- 
ticipate in the school-lunch program if it could be made available to 
them on an adequate basis. However, only about 57,000 are now in 
the national school-lunch program. 

It should be pointed out that much of the cost and work on school 
lunches is contributed by local school districts and the State educa- 
tional departments. In fact, a major consideration is the stimulat- 
ing effects of this Federal effort on local community self-help projects. 

That Congress agrees with this principle was demonstrated by the 
original enactment and subsequent appropriation bills. However, it 
looks like we are getting bogged down on the expansion factor. 

If the school-lunch program is good public policy for the schools 
that already have it, it would be equally as good public policy to ex- 
pand the program to the schools that as yet have been unable to ob- 
tain it. We recommend an expansion next year of 20 percent which 
would require an increase of about $16 million. 
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Not only does the budget request fail to make provision for any ex- 
pansion in the school-lunch program, the net effect of the request is 
to reduce the scope of the program. The cost of meals, equipment, 
and labor in connection with school lunches has risen in per unit 
prices by about 7 percent. This means that to keep a program of the 
same size as in 1951 we would need to have an increase in appropriation 
of about 7 percent or $6 million. 

What this means is, if we agree that the school-lunch program in 
1953 should be modestly expanded to be about 20 percent larger than 
in 1951, we will need an appropriation not of $83 million but of $105 
million. We urge your committee to revise this item to call for an 
appropriation of $105 million. 

emoval of agricultural surpluses: We urge your approval of a 
continuation of the permanent indefinite appropriation of custom’s 
receipts for this purpose as authorized by section 32 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1935. We have consistently opposed and 
will continue to oppose all efforts to repeal this desirable legislation. 

International Wheat Agreement: Farmers Union supported the 
original proposal for the International Wheat Agreement. We urge 
approval of the appropriation required to reimburse Commodity 
Credit Corporation for funds advanced to carry out our national 
commitments under this international agreement. 

Marketing Services: The activities carried out under authority of 
the Marketing Services appropriation contribute immeasurably to 
the maintenance of an orderly system of marketing farm commodities. 
Only an impartial agency such as the United States Department of 
Agriculture can be relied upon for collecting and disseminating de- 
pendable market data on supply, demand, movement and prices of 
agricultural commodities: for establishing standards of quality and 
for the accurate application of these standards in grading commod- 
ities; for representing farmers’ interests in freight rate cases; and 
for protecting farmers from financial loss or personal injury which 
might result from deceptive, careless, and fraudulent marketing 
practices. 

The services performed are of major importance in periods of na- 
tional emergency as well as during normal times. There is need at 
the present time for expanding and improving several phases of the 
work. Feders! supervision of licensed grain inspectors needs to be 
strengthened. Grain production has been stepped up in recent years 
to meet defense needs and the Federal supervisors of licensed grain 
inspectors have been unable to adequately carry out their responsi- 
bilities under the Grain Standards Act. We're told that the volume 
of work under the Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act has 
been expanding rapidly. New economic poisons and revisions of 
old formulas need to be tested to ascertain their efficiency before they 
are placed on the market. ; 

The experience of Farmers Union cooperatives in getting approval 
of new products indicates that it has not been possible for the present 
staff of the Department expeditiously to test all the new products. 
Farmers and their cooperatives have suffered serious delavs and con- 
sequent losses as a result. : 

Crop insurance: Coming now to the appropriation item called 
“Operating and administrative expenses, Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation”, we should like to say that Farmers Union looks on this 
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as a very important item, in terms not only of the specific interest of 
our members but from the national interest in maintaining the pro- 
ductive ability and encouragement of American agriculture. 

As you know the crop insurance program is now operated on an 
experimental basis, to be available this crop year in only 877 of the 
more than 3,000 rural counties in the Nation. Farmers Union feels 
that Federal crop insurance should be available to every farmer in 
every county in the country. However, we agree with the policy of 
Congress to develop this program on a sound basis and are not at this 
time objecting to the expansion limitations set up in the basic crop 
insurance legislation. 

But we do feel that appropriations should be made available to 
expand the program into additional counties at the full rate author- 
ized by the basic law. As you know the crop insurance law, as 
amended in 1950, authorizes an annual expansion into new counties 
at a rate equal to 50 percent of the base figure of 580 counties, or an 
annual addition to the number of counties in which crop insurance 
should be made available by 290 new counties. 

The budget estimate now before you provides funds for an expan- 
sion into only 60 new counties. We have been able to discover noth- 
ing of a special or magic nature about the figure of 60; somebody just 
seems to have picked it out of the air. We suggest that the policy 
already adopted by the Congress be followed in this matter and that 
you revise this 1953 budget figure to allow expansion of crop insur- 
ance into 290 new counties. 

According to our figuring this should require an appropriation of 
approximately $10,300,000, instead of the $9,100,000 approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Using 1952 as a basis: crop insurance is to 
be available in 877 counties, and the expected expenditure is $7,710,- 
000, or about $8,700 average per county. Cost of the program in 1,167 
counties would be approximately $10,300,000, the figure that we rec- 
ommend be substituted for the $9,100,000 recommended by Budget 
Bureau. This $1,200,000 increase in appropriation would, if we an- 
alyze the figures correctly, result in an increased insurance coverage 
of about $110 million. 

Farmers Home Administration: Mr. Chairman, it is with respect to 
the appropriation items under this heading that we find our greatest 
disagreement with the figures submitted to you by the Budget Bureau. 
We have studied the need for these services very carefully over many 
vears and we are fully convinced that the sums requested by the 
Budget Bureau are woefully inadequate. In fact, they are so woe- 
fully inadequate that they represent extremely false economy and a 
serious neglect of the national interest. 

Keeping these important appropriations down to the level contem- 
plated by the Budget request denies our national economy of a po- 
tential productive effort equivalent to at least 2.3 million man-years 
of work each year at a time when productive manpower is a critical 
factor in our national effort. 

As you know, a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has had its staff working on this problem of low-in- 
come underemployed farm families for the past several years. We 
have just had the privilege of reading an article written by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama, Senator Sparkman, who has been 
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chairman of that subcommittee. Writing in the January issue of the 
Farm Policy Forum, published by Iowa State College, Senator Spark- 
man makes some very significant and challenging statements that have 
a direct bearing on these appropriation items for Farmers Home Ad 
ministration. This is the gist of the article. 

By making sure that farmers have the farm machinery, pesticides, 
and fertilizers they need and helping them to apply all of the known 
efficiencies in the way of improved varieties and more efficient breeds. 
putting into operation the most effective tillage and feeding methods, 
we can as a nation increase our total farm production by about 15 per- 
cent, or at the most 20 percent, in the next 5 years. 

However, if we would take the steps required to more efficiently 
employ the manpower resources available from the 214 million low- 
income farm families of the Nation we could increase farm produc- 
tion by as much as 80 percent in the Southern Appalachians and the 
Ozarks. If all of the able-bodied people in the low-income farm fam- 
ilies of the country were enabled to work efficiently, we could increase 
total farm production by 40 percent. 

Gentlemen, those figures are a real challenge. This vital resource is 
right out there on the small farms of America, ready to be encouraged 
to work more effectively, and more productively. This is a situation 
that deserves, for both humanitarian and national security reasons, 
prompt and vigorous effort. 

May we invite your attention to the several publications on this 
subject by the Low-Income Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Another complete analysis of the problem and 
possibilities is available in the testimony of Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan and other witnesses before that subcommittee in December 
1949. We should also like to invite your attention to a bulletin just 
recently published by the agricultural committee of the National 
Planning Association. This publication is called Underemployment 
in American Agriculture. 

These several publications taken together with the article by Sena- 
tor Sparkman that I have mentioned earlier, form a complete justifica- 
tion, it seems to us, for a vast expansion of loan authorization and 
funds for technical advisory assistance of Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Baker has just returned from attending a State-wide meeting 
of Farmers’ Union members in Arkansas. So many references were 
made at the meeting to the scarcity of farm improvement, enlarge- 
ment. and development credit that Mr. Baker stayed over for awhile 
to go into the matter with considerable care. 

Here's the situation in the upland sections of Arkansas: and we 
understand that a similar situation exists in the upland and ceastal 
plains areas of other Southern States. We know from observation 
that situations of this kind also characterize many areas of the Great 
Plains. Western and Lake States. and the southern counties of the 
Corn Belt States. } 

The upland sections of Arkansas were at one time jargely character- 
ized by so-called subsistence-type general farms, families trying to 
eke out a living by row-crop agriculture, supplemented with a little 
livestock im an area mostly economically submarginal for those land 
uses. ! 
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The family farmers in these areas are now rapidly trying to change 
the basic pattern of their set-up from row crops and a little livestock 
and poultry to dairy farming, beef, and broiler production. ‘To make 
this shift requires, in many cases, acquisition of additional acres for 
pastures, and in every case the expenditure of an approximate average 
of about $20 per acre to apply the limestone, phosphate, seed and other 
applications needed to adopt the year-round seasonal pasture program 
recommended by the agricultural experiment station in Arkansas. 

This pasture program includes a permanent winter pasture, a per- 
manent summer pasture, and temporary summer and winter pastures 
for brief periods to supplement the permanent pastures. When this 
improved pasture program gets fully established the farm family can 
operate a year-around grade A, B, or C milk production operation or 
beef cattle enterprise without having to buy any feed grains at all. 

Now the tragic thing is this. Our Nation needs more milk and 
milk products and more beef, and is facing a growing shortage of feed 
grains. Yet land is lying idle in the upland sections of Arkansas, 
and elsewhere, which could be used to advantage by farm families 
already living there to greatly increase their production of these com- 
modities. 

What’s happening is this. Asa part of the so-called GI bill, enacted 
after the last war, a very fine veterans’ on-farm training program has 
been carried out. These veterans have been enabled to learn improved 
farm-management methods and make a start in farming on their own 
through this program. Now,however, the veterans’ training program 
is running out. Most of the veteran trainees have not gotten on their 
feet in the new reorganized farming enterprise, because sufficient 
credit has not been availble to undertake the enlargement and devel- 
opment of the upland farms to meet modern conditions. The re- 
sult is many of these veterans are leaving the farms and are looking 
for and getting jobs in defense industries wherever they can find them. 

We have no objections whatever to these fine young men leaving the 
farm for industrial jobs if that is what they want to do of their own 
free choice. But we do not think we should stand idly by and by our 
own inaction force them to leave because we do not take the neces- 
sary steps to make it possible for them ‘to stay on the farm and make a 
magnificent contribution to increased milk and beef production. 

The farms these boys are leaving are not uneconomic parcels of 
land or squatter plots; these boys are leaving regular family, farms 
that in many, many cases could be capable without enlargement of 
becoming a modern adequate economic family farm unit. It wouldn’t 
be quite so bad from a national standpoint, I suppose, if the farms 
these boys leave were being incorporated into adjoining farms and put 
into milk or beef or poultry production. But even this isn’t happen- 
ing. The adjoining farmer doesn’t have the capital resources or avail- 
able credit to take over the abandoned farm, improve the potential 
pasture, buy the foundation herds, and put the land to work. 

The result is these abandoned farms are just lying idle, growing 
up to sagebrush, weeds, and persimmon sprouts. 

‘lo make the desirable shift in the farming pattern of the upland 
sections of Arkansas alone would take a vast amount of credit, and a 
lot of additional technical advisory assistance in the new farm plan- 
ning and management techniques. To establish a medium-sized 
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family farm on this basis, even if a family already owned the neces- 
sary land, would require about $4,000 for buildings and land improve- 
ments and pasture making, and an equal amount to buy the breeding 
animals and equipment to make a start to grow into a satisfactory 
dairy or beef farm. 

In one way or another this is the kind of situation that faces us 
in many areas of the country, not counting the approximately 50,000 
young couples each year that get married and are ready to go farming 
on their own. 

I do not suggest that an unexpanded Farmers Home Administra- 
tion program is a complete solution to this situation. But I do know 
from studying the record of that agency and observing its work all 
over the country, that a part of the answer could be provided by the 
unique service rendered by that agency, if sufficient funds were appro- 
priated to make more than a mere token effort. 

Here is what the report of the staff of the Sparkman subcommittee 
says: 

To raise the productivity of the Nation’s low-income farm families, closely 
integrated programs of education or technical assistance and programs of finan- 
cial assistance are required. One without the other of these types of assistance 
is unlikely to succeed. Since about 1935 the Federal Government has had an 
integrated educational and credit program in operation on a small scale. This 
program was initiated to help farmers unable to finance themselves or unable 
to obtain adequate financial assistance on reasonable terms from other credit 
sources. It is now administered by the Farmers Home Administration. 

The single-package combination of short- and long-term loans 
coupled with technical farm and home management advisory service 
available through Farmers Home Administration has been tested and 
proven by many years of operation. 

If there ever was a time when we’ve got the proven tools for solving 
a fully-recognized national problem in a way that will benefit not 
only the low-income people who participate but which will at the 
same time be making a direct contribution to the mobilization effort, 
this is the time. 

The magnitude of the problem and the opportunity for service very 
greatly exceeds the immediate practical possibility of Farmers Home 
Administration to expand in 1 year to do all that it should. The 
limiting factor is not the need for these services but rather the size. 
of the increase that we think the agency could use efficiently and 
soundly. 

Our discussions with various field employees of the Farmers Home 
Administration, and our observations for various administrative or- 
ganizations over the years, lead us to believe that Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration could, without any lost efficiency at all, double its county 
personnel. With an increase in county personnel of this magnitude, 
I have reason to believe that the size of the loan program could be 
increased by as much as six times its present size. This increased 
scope of the farm enlargement, improvement, ownership development 
loan program would even then increase from 2 to only 12 percent, 
the proportion of its applications that this important agency could 
service. I am referring to the tabulation in the right-hand ‘column 
on page 460 of the budget-request book. 

Based on our feeling that the time is already long overdue when 
this Nation should begin to make a really significant start on this 
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ee - problem of low-income underemployed farm people, and believing 
"e- _ this to be the most propitious time economically for these adjustments 
ng _ to be worked out, we recommend the following increases in the several 
ry __ appropriations items under Farmers Home Administration : Salaries, 


including technical advisory assistance in 1953 the budget request, 
t an) Pm, 


us ~ was $29,350,000. We would increase that by $25,000,000 to a total 
100 | of $54,350,000. 
ng : Farm ownership development loans, increased from $58,000,000 to 
*  $228,000,000, an increase of $190,000,000. 
ra- 3 Production and subsistence loans, we would double the production 
dad and subsistence loans from $110,000,000 to $220,000,000, an increase 
all | of $110,000,000, . 
he If these suggested increases look large to anyone, I would remind 
rO- them that all this money is in the form of self-liquidating investments, 
all of funds and more will find their way back into the Treasury 
ee of the United States. The funds you authorize for use by these pro- 
grams will all be repaid or returned to the Treasury as follows: 
ely (a) Loans repaid directly. 
un- (6) Interest of the loans will repay salaries. 
we (c) Increased income-tax receipts each year will.offset such items 
i as cost of the money loaned, and losses on loans. 
ble (d) Increased production from our basie resources, land and 
lit people, contributes directly to our basic national income by furnishing 
the commodities which are a foundation for doing business. 
ns (e) Funds used for farm development immediately stop the loss 
ce of our soil resources. Income from these previously run-down or 
nd undeveloped resources immediately begins to build rural communities. 
And finally, it goes without saying, almost, that the need for water 
1g development in the West far exceeds the $6 million requested. Funds 
ot loaned for the purpose of this program in no way conflict with other 
he programs or State laws. It is an excellent example of aiding rural 
rt, families to carry out planning and programs initiated at the grass- 
roots level. 
ry Now, the two items for the Extension Service. The first of these 
ne is one of the largest administrative expense items in the Department 
he budget “Payments to States to support the State agricultural exten- 
Ze, sion services” requested for next year in the amount of $27,169,129. 
1d The other item is called Salaries and expenses, Extension Service. 
This terminology is rather confusing because both of the items 
ne consist entirely of salaries and expenses; the distinction between them 
r- being that the first and larger amount is for payments to States to pay 
d- salaries and expenses of State employees, and the other for salaries 
ad and expenses in the overhead of Washington office. 
e, Farmers Union has two recommendations that apply to both these 
ne appropriation items and one recommendation which applies only to 
d the payments to States. 
nt We have become increasingly concerned that all is not going as well 
it. as it should with respect to general vocational agricultural education 
id for the boys and girls and young people who will be the farmers of 
n tomorrow. Both the vocational agricultural education people in the 
Federal Security Agency and the Extension Service have highly de- 
n veloped and rather well-financed programs for boys and girls and 


for so-called youth-out-of-school. We realize that this subcommittee 
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does not have responsibility for vocational agricultural education. 
Parenthetically, may I say we think you should? However, your re- 
sponsibility for the appropriations for extension work requires you, 
it seems to us, to consider some of the places where extension activities 
may overlap or come in conflict with that of vocational agriculture. 

In connection with the matter, I should like to point out that one of 
our great States, the State of Georgia, has reduced the minimum voting 
age to 18, because of the widespread feeling that if a boy is old enough 
to fight, he is old enough to vote. I concur with this sentiment. The 
present tendency of the agricultural education agencies to set up a 
distinction between different kinds of adults, as they are doing in con- 
nection with these youth-out-of-school programs, goes contrary to 
this sentiment, and is wrong, in my opinion. 

The Extension Service in the States, and some of the workers in 
the Washington office are busily engaged in setting up a so-called 
rural youth-out-of-school program which includes young farmers, 
their wives, and unmarried farm women between the ages of about 18 
to 30 years or so. This age group under the program gets one kind 
of education while farmers and farm wives of over 30 get the regular 
extension work for adults. 

Host Farmers Union members started carrying a full burden long 
before they were 30. When a young couple goes farming now they 
start carrying a full load and should be accepted and treated as adults 
in every way, not set aside in a separate group and given special and 
separate treatment. 

These young farm families need not only to learn the more efficient 
and effective farm and home management techniques—older farmers 
and their wives do, too—but also they need to become integrated into 
their rural neighborhoods and communities, a process which is dis- 
couraged when a Nation-wide educational agency such as the Exten- 
sion Service goes about setting up a separate movement and activity 
in every rural county for farm people of a special age group. 

We don’t think that the age-grouping idea is a sound one for the 
simple reason that it overlooks the very important point of giving 
educational opportunity to people in relation to their currrent work 
experiences. 

Farmers Union recommends that you insert language in the bill 
covering the two Extension Service items that will direct both the 
State extension services and the Washington office to take the money 
now being used for this special youth-out-of-school project and use 
it to improve their general adult education program, particuarly for 
low-income farm families and the families of farm workers. 

Farmers Union has become increasingly aware of the overlapping 
between the 4-H Clubs sponsored by the State extension services and 
the Future Farmers of America and home economics clubs sponsored 
by the vocational agricultural education people. Suggestions have 
come to us that the job of general adult agricultural education shoud 
be assigned to the extension services and the job of providing voca- 
tional education for farm boys and girls who are in school should 
be assigned to the vocational agriculture and home economics teachers. 

To say that the overlap is needed because there are not enough voca- 
tional agricultural and home economics teachers in our schools is no 
answer to this suggestion, in our opinion. The 4-I1 groups, if they 
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are continued, should put more emphasis on economic production by 
the kids and less emphasis on the show end of the business. That is 
to say, we doubt very much if most of the calf feeding projects would 
stand up so well if they were put on an economic basis rather than a 
show basis. 

As we said earlier, vocational educational processes should be geared 
to working experience of the people at the time rather than the age 
groups. Ifa young man is in partnership with his father, his educa- 
tional experiences need to be entirely different than the young man 
who is just helping his father, or who may be taking little, if any, 
interest in farming. 

However, Farmers Union has not yet completed its study of this 
situation and we have no firm recommendation to make to you at this 
time. However, we did want to state that we see this overlap between 
4-H and FFA as a growing problem that sooner or later we shall have 
to face up to. 

An even more serious matter, in our opinion, is the appropriation of 
Federal moneys to State extension services that are required by State 
law of informal working agreement to perform chores for a private 
farm organization. 

I do not wish to burden the record of this hearing with all of the 
reasons and evidence in connection with this matter. Several years 
ago the House Agriculture Committee held extensive hearings on this; 
and last summer testimony was presented by Farmers Union to the 
Senate subcommittee investigating ethics in Government. The rec- 
ords of these hearings provide a full reference on this issue. 

Recent developments with respect to the Extension Service-Farm 
Bureau hook-up are covered in a letter Mr. Patton recently sent to 
Senator Ellender, a copy of which I request to place in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Wuirten. Very well, sir. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

Following is the text of a second letter written by Mr. Patton to Chairman 
Ellender on the subject: 

Since writing you concerning the relationship between the Farm Bureau and 
the Extension Service, I have been advised that the Kansas Supreme Court, in a 
unanimous decision filed officially December 26, has upheld the Franklin County 
court’s ruling that the Kansas Farm Bureau Federation has illegally taken. as 
dues, money which belonged to the Extension Service in that State. 

The Topeka Capital for December 22 reports: 

“The high court held that the Franklin County Farm Bureau may not become 
a member of the Kansas Farm Bureau, that the county bureau May not pay 
dues to the State organization, and that the county bureau may not receive tax 
allotments until it proves by its budget that it is compleely divorced from the 
State bureau. * * * 

“The original case alleged that the Franklin County Farm Bureau charged 
$8 a year dues from its members and gave $5 of that sum to the Kansas Farm 
Bureau for membership in the State organization, — 

“The unanimous court decision was written by Justice William Smith, It will 
be officially filed Wednesday.” 
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As a result of this litigation, the Kansas Legislature acted to separate the 
Farm Bureau and the Extension Service in that State during the current year. 
The State court’s decision, however, puts into very serious question whether or 
not sums illegally taken in the past can be recovered and whether or not the 
same illegal use of money is to be stopped in other so-called State-law States, 


Mr. Baxer. If no abuses currently existed there should be no ob- 
jections on anyone’s part to include a statement of principle in the 
appropriation bill. I recommend that you amend this appropriation 
item called “Extension Service—Payments to States” to include lan- 
guage that will direct the Secretary of Agriculture to withhold such 
payments from the Extension Service in any State which is either 
formally or informally tied to a private farm organization of any 
kind, by State law, or by written or oral agreements, or by customary 
unwritten arrangements. Such language would correct any current 
abuses that do exist and should not be opposed by any who are not 
now obtaining undeserved special benefits from any such arrange- 
ments, 

With these qualifications, Farmers Union recommends the enact- 
ment of the full amounts requested by the Budget Bureau for these 
Extension Service items. 

I have a list of the funds available for the Office of the Secretary for 
fiscal years 1942 through 1952 which I will submit for the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. Very well, sir. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 

Funds available for the Office of the Secretary for fiscal years 1942 through 1952. 


Fiscal year Man-years | Funds avail- 
| | able 
— - a = 
j | 
1942__ 653.5 | $2, 069, 188 
1943_.- nal 571.8 | 1, 929, 680 
1944 | 562.5 | 2, O89, 551 
1945. _ 553.7 | 2, 097, 061 
1946 ok 516.7 | 2, 042, 258 
1947_. 453.7 | 2, 174, 125 
1948 __- a 438.1 | 2, 205, 663 
1949__. J 425 | 2, 261, 455 
1950__ ‘ : Roa 408.6 | 2, 313, 235 
A os 2 5S ae he ; ; ; Re 376 | 2, 245, 980 
1952... ... ee é bs eke sad ETE EL | 354. 9 | 2, 294, 521 


Mr. Baker. It may be noted from the foregoing list that the funds 
available for 1942 were adequate to employ 653 people, whereas a 
slightly larger sum for 1952 is sufficient to employ only 355 people, or 
a reduction of 46 percent. Absorption of salary increases and within- 
grade promotions undoubtedly account for virtually all of the shrink- 
age in the volume of help available to the Secretary. But the fact 
remains that although the job of the Secretary of Agriculture has 
increased in proportion year by year, he has had to perform it with 
less help. I urge your favorable consideration of the entire fund 
requested by the Budget Bureau. 

I have a summary of recommendations which I will submit for the 
record. 
Mr. Wuirren. Very well. 
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the . 2 : 
ear (The summary referred to is as follows :) 
ror : 
the Summary of recommendations 
: | Recommendation of— 
ob- Breen 
the # | Budget National 
10n : ; | - Farmers 
| Bureau | Union 
an- P Sr aE Oe ain E 1 ee TE 2 es whi ENO TOT te CPP ES 
] be | 
ach Agricultural Marketing Act , = eee Cee ee $7, 500, 000 
her 3 Bureau of Agricultural Economics.- - E aaa le 5, 565, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
: Agricultural Research Administration = Ae Ae | 75, 972, 708 75, 972, 708 
wy Forest Service nad Sadat oe : 67, 244, 680 | 67, 244, 680 
Uy Soil Conservation Service ; RIE 60, 975, 500 | 60, 975, 500 
Ary } Production and Marketing Administration: | | 
ent Conservation and use of Agricultural land resources ! ty __..| 1 256, 500,000 | 1 400,000, 000 
4 Agricultural production programs - - - pee _...| 15,000, 000 | 20, 000, 000 
not Sugar Act_. as ; _..| 70,000,000 | 70, 000, 000 
fon ; School lunch. _- epee S ee : 83, 367,491 | 105, 000, 000 
—e- 7 International Wheat Agreement 3 --| 182, 162, 250 182, 162, 250 
% Marketing services i fh 11, 463, 000 | 11, 463, 000 
4 Commodity Exchange Authority See e OR vs eucie 725, 000 | 725, 000 
ct- 5 Federal Crop Insurance Corporation _ -_ - x a sb op OAs Beg MA 9, 100, 000 | 10, 300, 000 
> = Rural Electrification Administration: } | 
ese F Electrification loans aps SBR. < ES --| 2 215,000,000 | 2 215, 000, 000 
4 Telephone loans. --.--- ne eee : , .-.-.----.| 350,000,000 | 3 50,000, 000 
Administrative__-- : Biatis aig 3 BY Ry Sane | 8, £26, 000 | 8, 425, 000 
For j Farmers Home Administration: 
Loan authorization é sae ce ry A ve MeO -.| 154,000,000 | 454, 000, 000 
Technical service and administrative... _._._...-- , | 29, 350, 000 54, 350, 000 
Farm Credit Administration: Research and service for farmer cooperatives_-| 431, 000 431, 000 
NN NO Sa eons widen la teskn ese site Wate is name | 28,074, 129 | 28, 074, 129 
" 1 Advance authorization for 1953 crop year. 
52. ; 2 Includes $50 million new appropriation; $115 million carried over from previous years; $50 million con- 
5 3 tingency fund, which the Secretary of Agriculture can, but does not plan to, spend in areas needing funds to 
4 which they are not eligible under the geographical distribution formula. 
ail- 3 § Includes $25 million new appropriation; no carry over; and $25 million contingency fund. 
: Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I think we will just submit the state- 
; : Sapo) > , . ; 
is : ment on the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
551 Mr. Wutrren. I will be glad to have you do so. 
061 Wn ; . A . a 
258 (The material referred to is as follows :) 
125 
663 : 
rr OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 
235 
G80) For too long we have been thinking of OFAR’s budget merely in terms of 
521 market-news reporting, reporting on the foreign market, and foreign competi- 
— tion for our agricultural products. That's still important—particularly in view 
1 of the growing regulations throughout the world that makes it impossible for our 
5 people to buy and sell abroad as they did in past years. But that market-news 
a work is less than half the job. We have to start thinking of the needs of the total 
yr United States Government for foreign agricultural intelligence. That’s the job 
.- of OFAR and it’s a job that isn’t being done. This failure could have tragic 
consequence. 
x- Let me explain what I mean. 
t We start with the sobering—and only partially understood—fact of our world 
LS leadership. 
h Second, the crucial—and again only partially understood—cold war. 
We have recognized both facts by a $714 billion foreign-aid appropriation, $50 
sf billion appropriation for our own military, and a sizable amount for the Voice 
; of America. 
e Next we face the fact that the people whose minds constitute the battleground 


in the cold war are mostly farmers. Two-thirds of the world’s people are 
farmers. In the less well-developed countries, 80 to 90 percent of the people are 
farmers. These are the people we must reach or the struggle for a peaceful and 
prosperous world is lost. 

Those farmers are the ones who must be reached by the Voice of America. 

They are the ones who must be reached by point 4. 

They are the ones whose morale will determine the fighting quality—the will 
to resistance—of those nations. 
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They are the ones who must produce most of the food if we are to win tlie 
battle against hunger and the cold war. 

Now, what do we know about these farm people, about their agriculture, 
about the food needs of their nations, about their food potential in case of war’ 

As you know, our information comes in from our Foreign Service—from the 
agricultural attachés and other economic officers doing agricultural reporting 

It all funnels into OFAR. 

How does OFAR use it? 

OFAR divides the job two ways—by commodities and by countries. 

The Commodity Branch has divisions working on cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, 
and on down the line of the principal crops. They do the majority of the market 
news work. As you could expect, the commodity part of the work has not been 
neglected so badly as the farm family or countryside. United States exporters 
of agricultural products, our farm organizations, and the Members of Congress 
interested in various commodities have given their major support to this com- 
modities half of OFAR. 

This commodities work needs strengthening also, for it, too, is very much 
involved in the agricultural intelligence which I am discussing. But for em. 
phasis, let me concentrate on the part of OFAR that is concerned with the 
problems of farm families in other countries. 

This branch is supposed to cover the agriculture of each country of the world. 
There are divisions for major areas such as Western Europe, the Middle East, 
Asia, Latin America, and so on. 

These divisions should be fully staffed by specialists who know the agriculture 
of the various countries and who follow all major developments affecting farm 
families. 

When India came to the United States last year and asked for food, all of us 
depended upon OFAR reports to find out how much food India had to have, 
and why. The same was the case in the Yugoslavian food request last year. 

The same was true when ECA was started and we had to help plan food 
programs for the different countries. 

When point 4 programs were initiated—here is where we went for guidance. 

I am told that during World War II the military asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture whether Germany could be starved into submission. OFAR burned 
midnight oil and came up with the answer of “No”, the conclusions reached 
based on work done and staff developed before that time. Had that informa- 
tion and staff not been developed. the answer could not have been given. 

Now I have been saying that the regional branch of OFAR should have been 
doing these jobs. Actually the branch has never had the staff to begin to do 
all these jobs adequately. Such staff as it once had has been whittled away 
by increasing costs with a stable budget and transferred to other work. Today 
I am told, when I request needed information, there is practically no personnel 
doing this kind of work. 

The point we want to stress is this: If we are to begin to assume our world 
leadership, we must have a few well-trained people doing OFAR’s work for 
each of the major areas of the world. With this nucleus you can take on contract 
jobs for which this agency or that will pay. But we should understand that 
OFAR can take on those short-time jobs only if it already has the basic informa- 
tion which it has accumulated over the years and if it has competent permanent 
staff that can supervise the short-term employees taken on for the contract jobs. 

Here is a concrete illustration. 

Mr. Wolf Ladejinsky served for many years as head of OFAR’S Far East 
Division. He knows far-eastern agriculture intimately, and not just from in- 
formation received from diplomatic posts abroad. He knows the agriculture of 
those countries and the problems of their farm people—how they farmed and 
how they lived. 

So when our military started the Japanese occupation, Ladejinsky was one of 
the first men they consulted. He recommended that a land-reform program be 
initiated immediately. There were others who also saw the need. The decision 
was made and Ladejinsky was chosen as one of the chief architects of the pro- 
gram, but he retained -his home base in OFAR. Later when Mr. Patton recom- 
mended that the United States push land reform in other parts of Asia and else- 
where, Ladeiinsky teamed up with Dr. Afif Tannous, who headed OFAR’s Mid- 
dle East Division. 

Tannous was born in Lebanon, educated at an American school there, took a 
doctor's degree at the University of Wisconsin, and after getting his United 
States citinzenship, went to work in OFAR. I know of no man in this country 
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more respected for his knowledge of Middle East problems—he’s respected both 
by our people and by the Middle Easterners. 

Tannous and Ladejinsky played important roles in helping to convince the 
Department of State, ECA, and other agencies, that agricultural land reform 
should be a basic plank in United States foreign policy. 

Once the policy was made, the detailed follow-up work fell on OFAR. This 
was another job added without an extra appropriation. An interagency com- 
mittee was formed with OFAR providing the secretariat. Committees were 
formed to determine the land-reform needs of each region of the world. A big 
land-reform conference was planned at the University of Wisconsin, which 
brought leaders from various countries of the world to discuss the problem. 
ECA and State paid for that conference. But the planning in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin people was done primarily in OFAR and without any extra funds. 
Likewise these men in OFAR had to work on preparing information on land re- 
form that was used by our representatives in the United Nations, in HCOSOC, 
and in FAO. You will be interested to know that Congressman Hope and Mr. 
Patton worked together on this as delegates to the recent FAO meeting in Rome. 

But the fact that this job was thrown on an overburdened staff and not done 
as well as it could have been is not all of my story. 

Where are Ladejinsky and Tannous today? Both have been lost to OFAR 
within the past year because of the necessity of reducing staff. Ladejinsky is 
United States agricultural attaché in Tokyo and Tannous is deputy director of 
a point 4 planning staff headquartered in Beirut. 

No one has been hired to fill their places because of the lack of funds. As we 
said earlier, the people remaining are working on specific programs for other 
agencies. The job which these men launched of making their units part of the 
concept of total diplomacy is virtually at a standstill. 

What we are saying is this: The status of our foreign agricultural intelli- 
gence must be commensurate with the role of agriculture in foreign affairs. Yet 
we are spending 20 percent less now on OF AR than we were 5 years ago. 

Mr. Baker. I recommend that the committee take a fresh look at 
this appropriation and find out what it would actually take to do the 
job which is required to get the basic foreign agricultural intelligence 
work we need. It will not be expensive. We believe that a good 
start could be made with a million dollars. But if we do not face 
up to this problem, we will be guilty of gross negligence. 

Concerning the Office of Information: The USDA is one of the 
finest and most competent scientific research and educational institu- 
tions in the world. The Department also administers a wide variety 
of service, regulatory, and actions programs that vitally affect every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation. It is vitally important to the 
preservation of democracy in this country as well as to the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the Department’s programs, that all American citi- 
zens be given full access to all of the information about all of the 
programs and all of the rsults of scientific research that the Depart- 
ment conducts. Asa means to this end we urge your approval of the 
funds requested to operate the Office of Information next year. 

I have recommended elsewhere and respectfully suggest to you the 
desirability of devoting an early issue of the Yearbook to family 
farming. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: I do not want to burden this com- 
mittee with a statement of all the improvements tha Farmers Union 
would like o see made in the Commodity Credit Corporation before 
planting time in existing price-support legislation. However, we do 
want to say this: 

The Government makes or guarantees loans for plant construction, 
the Government grants tax benefits, the Government purchases indus- 
trial products at prices which insure profits for the producer. We 
quoted the figures earlier. In short, the Government insures that in- 
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creased industrial production will be profitable—if we analyze profit 
margins we may even say that industrial production is more profitable 
in periods of emergency than at other times. 

Similarly, Government action is necessary to insure the produc- 
tion of essential foods and fibers. When we call for all-out produc- 
tion, we must assure farmers that they will secure a fair return for 
their products. Adequate price supports are directly related to 
greater production. The Commodity Credit Corporation, through its 
price-support program, gives farmers the assurance they need to go 
ahead with record crops without fear of a sudden drop in prices which 
could result in disaster. 

Since price support is tied to a parity standard, there is no guar- 
antee concerning profits but merely that agricultural prices will be in 
line with increased costs. We submit this is the minmum guarantee 
that the Nation must give to farmers if we expect them to produce 
a record volume of foods and fibers. 

We have reviewed the proposed budget of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. It appears to be reasonable. We believe that the 
“Administrative expense” funds required to carry out these programs 
must be flexible enough to permit taking care of unforeseen con- 
tingencies. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Mr. Patton, we have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the statement which has been presented for you by Mr. 
Baker. It shows your real interest in agriculture. I dare say that 
the members of this committee feel what you recommend would 
not. be an undue amount of attention to agriculture. 

On the other hand, we find ourselves with a $270 billion debt and 
frankly I do not see how to repay it; and this debt getting so big 
is the real threat and I do not see any real answer to it. 

T have continuously pointed out the threat to our system in living 
under such a debt. I do not know the answer to it, but I do know 
that whether we can find an answer depends upon our resources, the 
productive capacity of our Nation. I am a firm believer in that. 

I want to point out, however, that even the moderate bill that we 
had last year was reduced in the Congress; so we have the very prac- 
tical job of considering the state of the Federal budget and of the 
Federal finances. 

I mention those things so that you might be aware of the fact that 
it is a case of recommending what we think we have a chance to get 
the Congress to appropriate consistent with the justifications. 

I do not think the American people perhaps appreciate how very 
greatly dependent all of us in this Nation are on the productive plant, 
the abiilty to produce food and fiber. If you could only see the pro- 
duction figures from some of these foreign countries you would realize 
how little productive capacity they have; and if we should ever 
reach that stage there would not be any Marshall plan or mutual 
security program. 

Mr. Parron. May I comment, Mr. Chairman, please? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Mr. Parron. First, let me say we have a great deal of sympathy 
with these problems that you gentlemen have to face in doing this 
job of appropriating. 
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I think agriculture as a whole has the problem of bringing a real- 
ization to the public of the vital necessity of not only food production 
but of agriculture as a whole. 

I am sure that too many people in the public—we have had a terrific 
time, Mr. Chairman, for example, and not only us but all of the farm 
organizations, in trying to convince certain agencies of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the defense effort, that agriculture itself was an 
essential defense industry. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have the same trouble and we are trying to help 
the agriculture of this Nation get such recognition. 

Unfortunately, many people think that all you need to do to produce 
food is to put seed in the ground. They do not know that an acre of 
cotton means an outlay of about $120. 

Mr. Parron. That is right, and every day you use a tractor you are 
spending cash. In the old days you used to use horses, and you grew 
the feed. 

One of the other things—I know this is not in the purview of your 
committee, but looking at the over-all picture, I, too, share your con- 
cern about the Federal] debt. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have us look at the outlay that 
has been made in relation to the military. I think there should be a 
very careful look at the military expenditures. Now, I am not sug- 
gesting there should not be adequate military defense effort ; but I do 
think that it should be recognized that agriculture is a part of adequate 
defense. 

Secondly, somehow the public has to become aware that the military 
should not be permitted to write a blank check any more than agri- 
culture or anyone else. They should be very careful in guarding all 
of their expenditures. _ 

I know how some of those expenditures happen. I serve on-one of 
the advisory boards, where we hear about these things, and I served 
in World War II under the mobilization chairman, Mr. Byrnes, and 
others, and we found that very problem. 

Then, there is one other thing in relation to the whole national debt. 
That is this, and J] know it as well as you men know, that during the 
depression when we had a great many farm foreclosures, our problem 
then was that it did not make any difference how small the tax bill was, 
when you had 6-cent cotton or 25-cent or 35-cent wheat, it was a whale 
of a job to pay the bills. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is where I have differed a lot with the present 
leadership of the American Farm Bureau Federation. If cotton were 

6 cents, instead of a man being able to plant less cotton, his taxes and 
other costs being fixed, he would have to plant more and more, and the 
more he planted the less he would get. It is a vicious circle in a depres- 
sion. 

Now, nobody likes control, but it is better to control it, certainly, 
than to let the farmer invest $100 an acre and then find out he is in 
trouble. 

Mr. Parton. Well, we raised 10,000 sacks of potatoes one year, 
Mr. Chairman, and we lost a net of 25 cents a sack on those potatoes. 

Mr. Wuirren. You lost because potatoes were not worth anything 
but you did not have to lose what you had in them. 
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Mr. Parron. Well, that is what I mean, we lost a net on raising. 
not considering production labor, but just sacks and picking, to say 
nothing of other costs. 

Mr. Anpverson. Mr. Patton, I do not see how a farmer should be 
expected to operate under a sliding scale of parity support any more 
than industry should. 

J have always objected strenuously to a law which gives too much 
power, I think, in the hands of one man to set the prices. 

Now, if we, as farmers, are not entitled to 90 percent at least on 
basic commodities, why, just what are we entitled to? I think that 
certainly we should at least be given that amount. We need support 
also on hogs and poultry, pork and eggs. 

Just the other day I was urging the Secretary to get something done 
on these egg and hog prices that are hitting the toboggan in our area. 
I was told 2 days back that there is a heavy shipment of bred sows to 
Chicago, heavier than there had ever been, and that indicates to me 
just one thing—disaster, because, even now, there has been an antici- 
pated drop of 9 percent in pig production this spring. The farmers 
are doubting the advisability of raising pigs and consequently the 
bred sows are beginning to travel to the slaughterhouse, rather than 
staying on the farm and producing pigs which we must have if the 
consumer is going to have ample food this coming fall and winter. 

I asked Mr. Brannan, if this committee will remember, scarcely 30 
days back about this situation, and I asked him then to consider imme- 
diately announcing suflicient support prices on our hogs so that the 
market would at least stay stable. 

Mr. Patron. May I comment? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Parron. No. 1, I would like to say that we object also to the 
sliding-scale idea. 

Mr. Anpersen. I always have been against that. I always have 
felt since the bill was enacted, I think back in June 1948, that the 
farmer was entitled to at least 90 percent and should not be subjected 
to a sliding scale of prosperity. 

Mr. Patron. I ecteen! wa that vou wrote me a letter. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Parron. Secondly, this is the way we view things, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee. 

Here in America we have a gigantic industry which has the ability 
to administer prices, without suggesting any arguments as to whether 
it is monopoly or not; nevertheless, they have the ability to fix the 
prices of certain products. A few men in steel can say pretty well 
what the price of steel will be. 

That, coupled with the fact that 25 to 30 percent of that commodity, 
steel, and aluminum are going into war purposes, that is, defense pur- 
poses, which are not going into the general stream of consumption, 
gives them a scarcity market. ; 

Now, coming to the field of labor supply, a large amount, it is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 3,500,000 of our labor, will be or is in 
our armed services, so therefore you have a comparatively scare labor 
market, so the labor market is in bidding position. The unions and 
labor market are bidding on a scarcity market basis. Therefore, 


they have an advantage and I have seen, for instance in steel, the 
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workers go through some of these processes and they can fairly well 
tell both the public and the Government what that situation will be. 

But, now, here isthe farmer. Almost 100 percent of his commodity 
goes into the consuming market; that is, it bids against the available 
consumer market. 

I am not suggesting for a minute that farmers should take up the 
business of striking because I do not believe in farmers striking, but 
I am suggesting that if we are to meet that kind of a situation, where 
we have tightly administered prices and things like that, and where 
we have a tightly administered wage situation in terms of labor, I do 
not see how in the world, on the cash operating basis, the American 
farmer can afford to be at the tail end of the stick without knowing 
what he is going to get at least as his minimum for his products. 

Certainly, one day, whether we are ready or not, certainly one day, 
Mr. Congressman, addressing myself to you, we are going to have to 
deal adequately with that 75 percent of the agricultural income which 
is in the perishable or semiperishable field. 

We cannot let the hog producer be up and down all over the lot 
without support. 

I had a telephone call from a member of our organization in your 
State, Mr. Andersen. He told me that eggs were selling at the farm 
or at least where he was marketing them for 24 cents. I asked him 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct, they are selling from 24 to 26 cents. 

Mr. Parron. I said, “Are you a small producer?” 

“No,” he said, “I am a substantial producer of eggs and I know how 
to market my eggs and.how to grade them and | am talking about 
graded eggs, and that is what I am getting.” 

The fear I have, Mr. Chairman, basically—and I have discussed 
this with you some privately, the fear I have basically in this whole 
situation is that unless we can find ways and means of, one, making 
more stable the individual farmer’s income and, second, ways and 
means of making farm living more desirable, that is a more desirable 
experience on his part, that in 10 or 15 or 20 years we will not have 
enough people on the farms. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Patton, here is a very salient point that a good 
many people forget. A lot of them talk about 90 percent support 
loans being too much. 

They forget that even if we were to secure 100 percent parity, 
when we do sell our average crop, that some years we do not have 
anything to sell. Consequently, it would not be out of line at all if 
we had 100 percent parity support. 

Mr. Parron. Which is what we are for. 

Mr. Anpersen. Why, certainly, except, of course, we would not 
want to put the Government in the business of buying each crop. 

Mr. Parron. No. 

Mr. ANperseN. That is why I say 90 percent is a good figure, as 
far as price support is concerned. 

Following that up, for example, this fall there was a vast area in 
a section of southwestern Minnesota that had soft corn, and there was 
approximately a half a billion bushels throughout that area that could 
not qaulify for any loan whatsoever because of the simple fact the 
product is not in such shape that it can be stored. Consequently, I 
sold some of my corn for 60 cents or 70 cents a bushel last December 

because I knew I could not keep it. 
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Mr. Parron. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. As the result of this very poor corn crop and the 
cold, clammy weather throughout the summer, I doubt whether there 
is 1 farmer out of 10 throughout that section of the country who actu- 
ally made a profit on his farm that year. I know that I personally 
show in my income tax report quite a sizable loss for the operation 
and worry of our farm last year. 

That is what a lot of people forget. They forget we must have a 
little reserve to use in case of bad weather hitting us. 

Consequently I have not at any time apologized for demanding at 
least 90 percent price support on all of our products. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, one of the unfortunate things, I think, in the 
whole farm picture is the matter of parity. 

But the tragedy of the thing is that the word “parity” has been 
built up in the public mind as “fair price.” It is-no such thing. It 
is 90 percent of the comparative purchasing power the farmer had in 
1909 to 1914, when he did not have to spend a big share of his gross 
income for expensive farm equipment and labor. What is in effect is 
90 percent of the comparative purchasing power that the farmer 
had in that period, and in that period he did not need what he does 
now. For instance, he raised his feed for his mules which did his 
work. Today, he has to buy all the machinery, and it wears out in a 
few years and that leaves him comparatively in a worse situation. 

I agree with both of you that under present conditions, with mini- 
mum-wage laws for labor and with manufacturers being entitled to 
set unit prices on their products and with protective tariffs in many 
fields, 100-percent parity wotld not be out of line. Even when there 
is 100-percent parity it would only give him the same purchasing 
power as in 1909 to 1914, when he did not have to pay for expensive 
machinery that he 1s now paying for out of his gross. That is fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Mr. Parron. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that in 
our own organization years ago we went through this whole thing. 
As you know, Mr. Stigler, John Simpson was a great proponent of 
that. We did not agree for that particular plan. 

I did not happen to share that particular point of view in our 
own organization, and I agree with vou that if we could find a better 
term, it would be better, actually, if we get to talking about parity 
relationship, why, then, 125 or 150 percent of parity in some com- 
modities is not even enough for a good operating basis. 

If you take your changing factors—of course, part can be cor- 
rected by the parity formula, but some cannot be corrected by the 
parity formula; but somehow we have got to get at this over-all propo- 
sition that we are up against in agriculture. 

That is, here we have 5,500,000 farm families competing with a 
tighter and tighter knit industrial and labor complex which can set 
its prices by maintaining various scarcity and bargaining devices. 
They set themselves up not only for cost of production but whatever 
profits they can take. 

Now, one of the dangers IT am worrying about now, Mr. Chair- 
man, is we are faced with a pretty substantial roll-back in 1954 under 
the present 1949 act with this dual parity law. It is not going to be 
a toboggan, it is going to be a drop in the well, particularly for basic 
commodities. . 
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Mr. Anperson. It would be a pity to raise a big crop, again, Mr. 
Patton, that is needed for this country and at the same time have it 
used as a price lever against the farmers. That is about what may 
happen unless we change this Agriculture Act. 

Mr. Parron. E xactly. 

Mr. Wurrren. And, of course, years ago when foreign countries 
had dollar exchange they had some foreign outlet. But under the 
present conditions ‘there is no such outlet, “they have no dollars with 
which to buy. We are caught with it in our own country. 

Mr. Stigter. Mr. Chairman, I ver ‘vy seldom take issue with you but 
I am going to take issue now with you and Mr. Patton with refer- 
ence to the statement that the farmer is not entitled to cost of pro- 
duction, including the cost of his labor and that of his family. 

Mr. Parron. Iam sorry I gave you that impression 

Mr. Wurrren. I said that if the Government were to guarantee cost 
of production plus profit, then as the guaranteeing agency the Gov- 
ernment would take over the whole marketing process and would buy 
the whole crop. 

Mr. Stricter. Well, although I am not sufficient of an economist to 
set up a formula still I recognize the fact, as you must, that there is 
not a single commodity sold in any store by anyone unless the person 
who is selling that product adds on his profit to the commodity he sells 
after he gets it in that store. Now, is it not just as reasonable for the 
farmer to have all of that production cost, labor, and so on—— 

Mr. Parron. May I comment? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. I think he misunderstands us. 

Mr. Parron. Well, Mr. Stigler has been a friend of ours for all of 
these years so I do not think there is any basic misunderstanding. 

Mr. Srieter. Oh, no. 

Mr. Parron. When I said I did not go for it, it was not over the 
basic principle that the farmer should receive cost of production—but 
that under their plan they proposed to license every handler of com- 
modities and so on, and I did not go along with that kind of a plan. 

Mr. Stricter. I agree there. 

Mr. Patton, I read your statement that you made and it was very 
interesting. I think you covered the field in a splendid manner and 
[ am just sorry I do not have the time to take up all of the items which 
| would like to. 

However, you discussed, I notice, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. I have been interested in. that very much. Mr. Lasseter, the 
Administrator, was before our committee. He observed that — 
the appropriation last year they were able to provide only around 3: 
percent of the assistance needed in farm-housing loans and they w nel 
run out of money this month. So I asked him to put in the amount 
of money he requested from budget and I am just hoping that this 
committee in some manner can find a way whereby they would be able 
to provide that agency with more money than has been given to it 
because there is a great need for it. It is self-liquidating and it is an 
investment as I see it in the future security of this Nation, to make 
loans of that character. 

When Mr. Lasseter was before the committee I made the statement 
that one of the things that disturbs me today is the state of the family 

farm. As I see it it is in grave danger from various angles. I think 
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there has been a definite trend for the past several years where we are 
getting away from the family size farm. So far as the boy and girl 
who want to start farming there is not as much hope for them as in 
the past for lack of finances and it disturbs me very much. 

Not very long ago I read a statement made by a nationally known 
economist. He advised all people to invest their surplus capital in 
land. 

Well, by so doing they are competing with that farm boy and girl 
who are inadequately financed and who must compete on a productive 
capacity. I wonder where that is going to end. 

I know that in my own State people from Texas are coming in 
buying up sections of land. As to how that will ultimately affect the 
family-size farms, I don’t know. Then, too, with farming in most 
areas becoming highly mechanized it is getting more expensive each 
yeartofarm. These things give me great concern. 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, may I comment? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Mr. Parron. First, I heartily concur with what you said, Mr. Con- 
gressman. I would like to make one observation from my part of the 
country, not Oklahoma but Colorado. My farm is at Lamar. 

Now, one of. the things I thought until I got to checking the thing 
was that it was the small or what we call subsistence type of farmer 
who is going out, but, by golly, the ones that are being bought out are 
not those but what I would call the fairly efficient family farmer and 
they are being paid what I would call high prices, higher than I would 
certainly pay for that land. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, in certain areas with which I am familiar it is almost impos- 
sible for a young fellow to find a piece of land to buy even if he has 
the capital. In our part of the country it takes $30,000 to $50,000 
for him to get started in farming. He either has to have that amount 
of credit or he has to have the capital available to that extent. I would 
say that $10,000 was a minimum for machinery alone, to say nothing 
of a few cows and the breeding stock that you might need, and the 
buildings. 

I have changed my mind quite a bit, Mr. Chairman. I used to feel 
that what was needed was to shift people to different parts of the 
country, help them shift, I do not mean force them to shift. But I 
am convinced that the approach that ought to be taken is to get more 
out of each acre with credit and technical assistance. 

Mr. Stricter. Our chairman brought that thing out the other day. 

Mr. Parron. And for them to stay where they are and to keep as 
many in agriculture as possible, because I am deeply concerned over 
whether or not in 10 or 15 years there will be enough people left in 
agriculture. Why in the world should anybody who is unemployed 
stay in agriculture if they can go out and get a job in industry / 

Mr. Stricter. At no great risk. 

Mr. Parron. That is right, at no great risk, and better housing and 
soon. I think, Mr. Chairman, there is an increasing understanding 
of people who are not in agriculture of this problem, as evidenced 
by such things as this National Planning Association’s statement. It 
was written, incidentally, by Arthur More, of McGraw-Hill, a very 
careful and very conservative approach. But, I hope we can make 
a start. 
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I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if a start might be made by setting up a 
special fund under Farmers Home, something like the disaster loan 
fund, with the idea of doing a special job and giving special attention 
to those people on the lower rungs of the ladder, who still have some 
land and have some technical know-how. . The more people we can 
encourage to stay in agriculture the more men skilled in farming we 
are going to have, even to the extent, I think, that we ought to encour- 
age a better opportunity to those who may not be so fortunate as to be 
farm owners. The agricultural community I am afraid is not looked 
at as a whole, but in pieces. 

Another concern I would like to express in connection with this is 
that we all fought for years to get a decent interest rate. Now, we 
come along with this war or rather defense effort, and all of the bank- 
ers, finance people, and those who say you can do it by fiscal policies 
are edging up the interest rate. 

I have been deeply concerned about this tendéncy in the field of 
agriculture of increasing the interest rate which, in terms of people 
that need credit is a pretty drastic sort of a business. It may not 
look so when it is started, but the difference between 3 and 6 percent 
on a 30-year basis is practically a doubling of the capital required. 

Mr. Stricter. I would like to get Mr. Patton’s reaction on this. You 
spoke of production and subsistence loans of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. While it was not specifically brought out in your state- 
ment I would like to get your reaction on the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration crop allotment on the present historical basis. 
Personally I am opposed to it. 

Mr. Parron. Well, my own position—Mr. Congressman, in the first 
place I do not fundamentally believe in acreage restriction—l say, 
fundamentally. 

Now, I realize that in some cases if you have bad situations you may 
have to use it. 

Secondly, I testified before the House Agricultural Committee a 
year or so ago, I think, when Congressman Pace had special hearings 
on cotton, that if you do have acreage allotments that these ought to be 
minimums below which no farmer has to go and that the acreage 
allotments are to be reduced progressively as the size of the farm 
increases. 

Now, I just do not happen to believe in acreage allotments at all, 
but if we have to have them they ought to be graduated. 

Mr. Srieier. From 80 to 100 acres up. 

Mr. Parron. That is right. If you applied it just across the board 
ona flat-scale basis then the farmer who has bigger acreage can take 
his 10’percent reduction with much less damage to him than the 
farmer who has the smaller acreage because his production from that 
smaller acreage is vital to him. 

Mr. Srieter. Well, I have seen some allotments made on the his- 
torical basis and they are so unfair, particularly in connection with 
soil-conservation work. 

Mr. Parron. Well, I have a farm, for example, where we have a 
pretty substantial allotment capitalized into the value of the land. I 
I happen to believe from the standpoint of agricultural economics 
that it is an unsound approach to capitalize a government payment 
into the value of the land. It is not a sound approach. 
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Now, I much prefer and I did not mention in this testimony here, 
Mr. Congressman, but I much prefer Farmers’ Home, maybe that 
would be the agency to handle it, the development—and maybe this 
is not the time to do it—the development of adjustment payments for 
production shifts. 

Suppose you take my part of the country. I am not familiar with 
Oklahoma ‘except what Oklahoma people tell me, but in my part 
of the country there is a considerable area in eastern Colorado that 
you are familiar with also, that ought to be in livestock and grass 

‘ather than wheat. Well, the average farmer there does not have 
the type of sie or capital to shift from wheat into livestock or 
grass. So he fights for an acreage allotment and this, that, and the 
other thing: and actually the whole procedure, in my opinion, takes 
him in the wrong direction. 

Mr. Wutrren. We thank you, gentlemen, for your presentation. 

Mr. Parron. We thank you for your consideration. 


Tvurspay, Fesruary 26, 1952. 
FLoop-Controt Progecr, Trrnrry WarersHep, Texas 


WITNESS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS AND SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have Speaker of the House Ray- 
burn and this group with us today. 

Mr. Raysurn. Mr. Chairman, these people are from the Trinity 
River. They live in Dallas, Collin, Rockwall, and Kaufman Counties. 

They have a wonderful project there which is flood prevention in 
the tributaries of the East Fork of the Trinity River. 

As you remember, they are about to complete a dam on the East 
Fork of the Trinity that will control the floods below the dam, but 
this is a movement that has already begun. They have completed 
about five dams on the tributaries tat are certainly going to protect 
the land between these dams and their object here in coming before 
you is to let you know the progress they have made and, if they 
could, to convince you that this project is further along than any other 
project of its kind in the United States and should be made a pattern 
project and a demonstration of what can be done in these tributaries 
to the rivers. 

I think we are becoming more and more convinced every year that 
the big dams are great things but in order to protect the farm land 
above the dam and in the tributaries that there must be dams built 
on the tributaries. 

Now, here is Mr. Dungan. He knows this story and he has these 
other gentlemen here. They are farmers and people who are interested 
in farms and who are real conservationists in the best sense of the 
word. They do feel like I do, that what we are going to do with this 
dirt in the years to come is one of the major domestic problems that 
we have. 
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I think it is nothing short of vandalism to our lands to be washed 
off into the sea. Some day when we have 250 million people in the 
United States, we in all probability, will not have enough ground to 
raise what those people need to eat and wear. 

As I have said to my people several times, if we keep destroying our 
land because there are no more frontiers, unless you reclaim land and 
irrigate the deserts, we will have no surplus. There will not be a 
question of where we are going to sell the surplus agricultural products 
of the United States. 

I certainly appreciate more than I can tell you, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, how much I appreciate your listening to 
these splendid citizens. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want you to know we are pleased to have these 
people before us. I want the record to show that in times past you 
have called our attention to this problem, particularly with reference 
to having some tie-in between the Corps of Engineers and the Soil 
Conservation Service so that funds for the area affected could be 
included. 

Gentlemen, we will be glad to hear from you with regard to the 
problem which Speaker Rayburn has discussed with us. I would 
like to say that this committee is more or less familiar with this mat- 
ter. I happen to come from a district where the Government built 
four dams and pooled this water up on a large share of the land as a 
result of an act of Congress passed before I came here. So I have 
had my own problems in this matter. 

As a result of that personal knowledge of this type of problem, I 
have gone into the matter perhaps a little more in detail than others. 
We have had quite a bit of trouble in the years past getting adequate 
appropriations through the Congress. 

This question of whether it is adequate funds or not is a matter of 
opinion. What funds we have gotten in times past have come as a 
result of tremendous effort. We always have had a job trying to focus 
attention on this type of problem. 

I asked the members of the committee to visit your area last year. 
I was unavoidably kept away myself, but Mr. Stigler and our execu- 
tive secretary were able to go. That in itself is an indication of the 
interest this committee has in trying to find out a little more informa- 
tion to better present the true facts in this type of case. 

We will be glad to hear from you in the order that you may wish 
to present this matter. 


Froop Conrrot Prosecr, Triontry Rrver WATERSHED 
WITNESS 


C. HANSFORD RAY, VICE PRESIDENT, EAST FORK ASSOCIATION, 
McKINNEY, TEX. 


Mr. Ray. We thank you for giving us this opportunity to appear 

before you and bring our recommendations and the problems that 
. = 

we have and the definite need for the program in soil conservation, 
land reclamation, and flood prevention on the East Fork of the Trinity 
River. 

Iam Hansford Ray from McKinney, Tex., and I am in the general 

: s = 


insurance business. I am a landowner and farmer. I have the priv- 
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ilege of serving as vice president of the East Fork Association, an 
organization formed in 1948 for the purpose of carrying on and de- 
veloping the entire watershed of the East Fork River. 

This organization was formed at a meeting of some ‘250 farmers 
and landowners living in the watershed. The express panier of the 
East Fork Association is to work for the improvement of the entire 
East Fork of the Trinity River watershed and to diligently sponsor 
a coordinated program for the advancement of soil conservation, land 
reclamation, and flood prevention. 

Through the efforts of the East Fork Association we have organized 
11 smaller associations. They are formed from each tributary of the 
East Fork. They are all a part of and supporting the original or- 
ganization and these smaller organizations were formed for the pur- 
pose of bringing together the leading farmers and landowners in every 
section of the watershed in order that they may be educated in soil 
conservation and flood control and they may carry the story to their 
neighbors and assist us in obtaining easements for the dams and 
lakes. 

Now, these men before you represent these smaller organizations 
which are arms of the original East Fork Association. They were 
born and reared on farms; they are landowners and operators and 
they have been spending quite a lot of their own time and their own 
money for the past few years in trying to carry the message to the 
other folks and sell them on the necessity of preserving the fertility 
of our soil. 

I would like to give you the names of these men and tell the territory 
they represent in order that you may be familiar with the work they 
are doing. 

Now, we have Mr. Charlie Cantrell, of Valdasta. Mr. Cantrell 
is president of the Sister Grove Association. He is also secretary of 
the Collin County soil conservation district of soil supervisors. He 
is a dairy farmer. 

We have Mr. Truett Smith, of Wyle, Tex, a banker from Wylie. 
He is president of the Muddy Creek Association. 

Mr. Ben Jackson, of Garland, Tex., a director in the Duck Creek 
Association. He is a farmer and automobile dealer. 

Mr. Charles R. Tosch, of Mesquite, Tex., representing the Mesquite 
Creek Association. Mr. Tosch is a landowner and county auditor for 
Dallas County. 

Mr. D. L. Boyd is from Kemp, Tex., representing the Lower East 
Fork Association, and, by the way, Mr. Boyd is also supervisor of 
Kaufman and Van Zandt soil conservation district and president ot 
the Kaufman County levee district 4. 

Mr. J. O. Wallace from Rockwall, Tex., is representing the Middle 
East Fork Association. 

Mr. John Broadhead of Plano, Tex., is representing the Rawlett 
Creek Association. He is a farmer and implement dealer and a large 
landowner in that area. 

Now, Mr. W. T. Dungan of McKinney, Tex., is the president of the 
Upper East Fork Association, which is the first small association 
organized by the East Fork Association. 

Mr. Dungan is a farmer, a dairyman, poultryman, and a feed 
dealer, and has been spending over 50 percent of his time for the past 
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Ay an 3 or 4 years in helping to set up his organization and educate the 
I de- people, and to obtain easements for the job to be done. 

We will ask Mr. Dungan to give a more detailed explanation of 
mors our project and the progress we have made and the recommendation 
f the that we have to make. Mr. Dungan. 
htire = | 
sor FLoop Controt Prosecr, Trinrry River WATERSHED 
land 

3 WITNESS 
mee ; W. T. DUNGAN, PRESIDENT, UPPER EAST FORK ASSOCIATION, 
| or : McKINNEY, TEX. 
pur- i Mr. Duncan. Congressman Whitten and members of the committee, 
very >’ we appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you and laying 
soil - our problem out for you to see. 
heir : Of course, some of us are not familiar with the procedure that may 
and be necessary in cases like this. 
i I know you expect to have a bunch like this come up here probably 
ons _ with their hand out asking for a donation or contribution. I want to 
vere - put your mind atease. We are not asking for anything like that. 
and q We are asking you to make an investment in something that we 
own _ think is very worth while and that will repay at a very good rate of 
the 4 interest on the investment made. 
ity 4 Soil conservation, of course, has been something we have neglected 
: up until just the last few years. Now we have a wonderful organiza- 
ory ' tion set up to take care of that type of work. 
hey : As most of you know, we have neglected it longer than we should, 
and it is becoming increasingly important that we spend time and 
rel] _ money and do work in promoting that. 
y of : As Mr. Ray told you, we have been organized about 4 years for the 
He purpose of carrying on this type of work. 
Along that line we have prepared this little booklet here, of which 
rhie. you have some copies there, and we would like to leave one for the 
record which you may study or make copies. 
eek If I may take a few minutes, I would like to go through that with 
; you and give you just a few facts concerning what we have done and 
ite what we would like todo. We puta few pictures in there to illustrate 
for a little bit of what we are talking about. 

Three-fourths of the damage from floods in the United States oc- 
ast curs on the tributaries of streams above existing or presently contem- 
of ; plated major engineering works for flood control. Eighty percent of 

of this damage is to agricultural lands and property. 

The cost of this damage has been borne by farmers and ranchers 
dle through the years. Because this type of flood destruction is less spec- 

tacular and affects fewer people at a given point, it does not make the 

lett headlines usually accorded to damage which occurs in the urban cen- 
rge ters, although the total consequences may be as much or greater. 

Along that line I would like to say that the Kansas City flood last 

the year attracted quite a bit of attention all over the United States. You 

ion know of the damage and you know the story. As we state here, these 

small floods do not make those headlines or are not called to your at- 

ed : tention as vividly as some disastrous flood of the Kansas City type. 

ast The East Fork of the Trinity River in Texas is one of those water- 







sheds suffering tremendous annual damage which could be prevented 
by up-stream flood-prevention work. 
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In addition such protection would add about 60,000 acres of highly 
productive land to our available supply, thereby making possible i in- 
creased agricultural production so badly needed not only in this period 
of prolonged emergency, but in normal times as well. 

Along that line I would like to say that the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that at our rate of soil depletion at the present time and 
our increase in population, within 25 years we will not be producing 
enough food in this country to feed our own population. 


DESCRIPTION OF WATERSHED 


The East Fork of the Trinity River is 80 miles long and averages 16 
miles wide. It has an area of 840,200 acres. The flood plain area com- 
prises 67,400 acres and the flood can affect 1,408 land owners. 

Fifty-five percent of the flood plain is in crop land; 45 percent is 
kept out of cultivation or has been abandoned because of frequent 
flooding; 63 percent of the upland area is in cropland. The rest is 
either idle or in pasture. 

Eighty-three percent of the cultivated bottom land and 66 percent of 
the cultivated upland is used to produce cotton, corn, small grains, 
and other crops. The area also produced beef, dairy, and truck crops. 

I might put in at this point that we were originally an area of small 
farms. The aver: ige there a few years ago was around 60 acres. With 
people leaving the farms at the rate they have been in the last few 
years, the average size farm has gone up to about 125 acres, and the 
population on the farm has decreased accordingly. 


Therefore, we think it is time to become concerned about a situation 
of that kind. 


FLOOD FREQUENCY AND DAMAGE 


In a 20-year period, 83 minor and 27 major floods that caused dam- 
age to the land, crops, and other property occurred in the watershed, 
an average of 5a year. The average annual floodwater damage was, 
to the crops and pastures, $1,090,465. Flood-plain scour, $6,529. 
Ponding, $3,613. Other agricultural, $309,640. Roads, bridges, and 
‘ailroads, $201,026. Urban property, $25,000. Indirect damage, 
$170,361. Deposition on bottom lands, $1,426. 

I might add there I think it would run much greater than that. At 
this point I would like to say this survey was made by a group there 
taking into consideration the testimony of all the landlords affected 
there over a period of 20 years. That is the way we arrived at all 
this amount of damage, by contacting the landowners, tenants, the 
railroads, and others who had crops in this territory. 

The swamping was $984. The sediment and minor reservoirs, 
$268, and the next figure of sediment in the Lavon Reservoir is esti- 
mated at what the damage would be, $64,442. The total annual flood- 
water damage, $1,806,854. Sediment damage, $67,120, making a total 
of $1,873,974 from both sources. 


BENEFITS OF UPLAND FLOOD PREVENTION 


The annual average of benefits of an upland flood-prevention pro- 
gram of the East Fork of the Trinity are estimated as follows: 

Reduction in flood damage, $1,729,499; increased net income 
through more dependable and intensive use of the flood plain, $897,- 
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157; greater crop yields, developing from land-treatment measures, 
$5,951,195, making a total of $8,377,851 in annual average estimated 
benefits. 

The annual average cost of installing an upland flood-prevention 
program is estimated at $1,148,962. Benefits would amount to $7.25 
for each dollar of cost. 


LAND-TREATMENT MEASURES 


Application of land-treatment measures is an important part of the 
upland flood-prevention program. The measures include seeding 
sed land and land retired from cultivation to grass, grassed water- 

s, farm ponds, pasture improvement, conservation-crop rotations, 
pc fencing, gully-control structures, and diversion terraces. 

Much has alre “ady been done in the application of these measures. 
Conservation plans in operation cover about 16 percent of the water- 
shed and about 25 percent of the planned land-treatment measures 
have been applied. 


FLOOD PREVENTION STRUCTURES 


A plan prepared by the Soil Conservation Service includes these 
flood prevention structures on the East Fork of the Trinity River; 

139 detention structures to hold floodwaters for gradual release to 
prevent flooding of farm land below the structures; 22 sediment con- 
trol structures to keep sediment out of the detention structures; four 
structures to stabilize gulleys; 35 miles of floodways; 16 miles of flood- 
water diversions; and 24 miles of road relocation. 

On Hony Creek, an East Fork Tributary, 10 floodwater detention 
structures have been planned and 8 have been completed. 


FLOOD PLAIN PROTECTION 


Of the 67,482 acres of flood plain, 2,974 acres, or 4 percent, are 
within the permanent pools, anid 2,153 acres or 3 percent within the 
temporary or detention pools of the proposed flood water detention 
structures. 

After completion of the proposed system of upland flood preven- 
tion of 62,355 acres not affected by the detention structure pools, it 
is estimated that an annual average of only 7,190 acres would be 
flooded. 


COST DISTRIBUTION 


The estimated total cost of the entire East Fork upland flood preven- 
tion system is $23,684,194. It would be distributed as follows: 
United States Government, $16,253,067; flood control structures— 
that is estimated at present cost prices—is $10,180,727 and land treat- 
ment, $6,072,340; partic ipating farmers, $7,254,783, and State, county 


and other sources, $196,344. 
TOTAL APPROPRIATION ADVISABLE 


This is a summation of the whole program as we have worked it 
out here. Probably you will not agree with us that that is a fune- 
tion of the Federal Government to take part in work like that. Of 
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course, that is a matter of opinion. Perhaps other people do not agree 
with some of the other measures for which public money has been 
expended, but this is what we are asking: 

he East Fork association urges the Congress most strongly to 
designate the East Fork of the Trinity River as a pilot watershed upon 
which can be fully demonstrated with present know-how the siamplate 
program of controlling runoff, water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention as provided in Public Law 738 of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, 1936, commonly known as the Omnibus Flood Control Act. 

Now, a word of explanation on that. We have been working very 
closely with the Soil Conservation Service. We depend on them for 
all our engineering data and technical engineering information. As 
[ stated before, we have a wonderful organization there and I think 
we ought to use them more than we do, probably. 

They have told us that they made a completed watershed project 
that might be used as a demonstration of something that you can point 
to from other sections to show what the possibilities are and what 
benefits can be derived from a program of that type, so that they may 
sell the farmers and land owners in other sections on the advisability 
of going into a program of this type and completing it. 

Regardless of how we feel, this type of work is going to be done more 
and more as it becomes necessary. It is too bad we wait until we have 
to do those things, or are forced to. 

With that in mind, that is what we are asking, that this be desig- 
nated as a pilot watershed project. I think we have the backing of 
the Soil Conservation Service in that request because they have told 
us that there is definitely a need for a pilot project somewhere in the 
Nation. We know we are not the only ones who need this type of work 
done. We know there are many other sections of the United States 
suffering as we have from the same type of damages and we know 
there will have to be more construction in other sections also. 

This is the way we have worked this thing out: 

The association recommends that the Congress appropriate $4,- 
544,000 for fiscal year 1953 in addition to the amount included in the 
flood control item of the 1953 Department of Agriculture budget, to 
carry out the first year’s increment of a 3-year program proposed to 
complete the pilot watershed project in the East Fork of the Trinity 
River. 

We also recommend that an annual appropriation be made in the 
amount needed during succeeding 2 years to complete construction 
of floodwater retarding structures and related measures to provide 
needed additional assistance to farmers and ranchers in carrying out 
their part of the watershed program in the East Fork. 

Now, gentlemen, if yon would like to ask me any questions about 
that, we will do our best to answer them. There are a lot of things I 
am not familiar with to any large degree, but I have been putting in 
about 4 years of my time working on it and I know a little. So do all 
these other gentlemen and we would be glad to try our best to answer 
any questions that you have. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we appreciate your statement. 

This committee in the past has indicated that it believes in this 
type of work. Whatever we have recommended, however, has been 
reduced on the floor. 
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The way we operate here, the Department of Agriculture asks of the 
President through the Bureau of the Budget so much money for the 
various activities in the Department of Agriculture. The Bureau of 
the Budget then acts on that request and approves so much for the 
budget. The total amount requested by the Bureau of the Budget is 
$5,556,540 for all 11 watersheds now in this program. 

A sum of $1,200,000 has been requested for the Trinity and the next 
largest amount for any watershed is $840,000. 

Under your request the commmittee is asked to add to the Trinity’s 

$1,200,000 enough to make it get more than all the other 10 watersheds. 
I do not discount in the least your need, but I am just telling you what 
chance we would have of getting it through when last year we went 
on the floor with about an $8 million request, as I recall it, and that 
was reduced against my very strenuous opposition. 

That has been the history. I appreciate the fact that you folks 
have come here because with the help of some folks on this subecom- 
mittee I hope to give Congress a more complete picture of this prob- 
lem this year. 

As I have mentioned before, a few years ago the Department of the 
Army, the Corps of Engineers, did the work on the main stream in 
my area. 

The Department of Agriculture, had responsibility in the hill area. 
However, from the foot of the hill to the main stream, the place where 
a person has to make his living in my area—and I am sure it is true 
in yours—that was a no-man’s land. The problem arose because the 
Soil Conservation, to keep from stepping on the toes of the Corps of 
Engineers, stopped right at the end of the hill. And the Corps of 

Sngineers stopped right at the main stream. I tied in a provision that 
wherever one stopped the other’s jurisdiction took up. I did it for 
my own district. I knew enough about it to ask them to let us do that 
on the appropriation bill, which we did. 

Last year we expanded that and applied it to other watersheds. 
This is not a new subject. 

I do not. know how hard you folks have worked on this but I prom- 
ise you you have not worked any harder than I have through the 
years. 

This request is not out of line with the need in my opinion, but it is 
probably out of line with what we on this committee can have any 
hopes of getting through the Congress. You have generated some 
support for it and you have given us something in the record which 
will help us to explain this program. 

Yet, when we go out there and ask for more money for all 11 water- 
sheds, there are at least a hundred members who don’t have water- 
sheds in it at all. I mention that in order that vou may have some 
idea of the problem we are up against. 

Nevertheless, this trip has been well worth while. Whether it will 
be reflected for the moment or whether it will be delayed, I do not 
know, but we need more of this type of testimony. 

It was my privilege to speak to the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
Association in New Orleans back in the fall. This was the group that 
is primarily interested in the big dams and levees along the Missis- 
sippi River. All the speakers made a very fine presentation of the 
need for maintaining adequate levees and protecting the rich soil 
behind those levees, and for dams to keep water off of the area below. 
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When it came my turn to speak I called their attention to this: At 
Memphis, Tenn., each and every day in the year, the topsoil of fifty 
40-acre farms flows down that river. It used to be that without the 
levees, that soil spread out over those bottom lands and made rich 
soil. Now, because of the levees, it rolls out to sea. 

This rich soil, as it passes New Orleans is a: mile wide ‘and 8 feet 
deep and is going on out to sea. 

I told them that there is a need for flood control and for the dams, 
but that the real job was back up in these watersheds. That is where 
your trouble originates. 

I also pointed out that we put a lot of money building in these big 
reservoirs, and that, unless we do something on the watershed the soil 
is going to fill those reservoirs and make them worthless. 

However, the thing that has made this hard to carry is that the 
Congress passed a flood-control program and they placed the re- 
sponsibility for putting those big major projects with the Corps of 
Engineers. And the funds go in an omnibus bill, as you mentioned 
a while ago. Everybody has some projects in it and the whole 
thing goes through together. Then we come along with this water- 
shed program which is under the Department of Agriculture, and we 
have an awful time getting a little money for the work. You cannot 
realize what a job we have had in trying to do it. 

Last year the committee recommended $8 million. On the floor it 
was cut to $6,112,800 for all 11 watersheds—and an effort from one 
of the New England Congressmen lacked a very few votes of cutting 
the whole program down to $2,500,000. 

I did want you to know something about what the committee is up 
against. 

Mr. Stigler—— 

Mr. Sricter. Mr. Chairman, along with our executive clerk I had 
the privilege of visiting the East Fork of the Trinity River this past 
fall. While we were there we saw quite a few of the various detention 
dams that have been constructed. We went to McKinney and met 
these gentlemen. We gained a lot of valuable information. 

The chairman has so appropriately stated the difficulty we are 
facing in providing what we would like to provide for this character 
of work. 

I was very much interested in a statement that Mr. Dungan made 
relative to making this the pilot plant. If we do that, what will hap- 
pen to these other 10 watersheds? 

If that suggestion had been made and carried out at the time the 
first money was appropriated for any of these watersheds, I think it 
would have been a wonderful idea. It still may be the most economi- 
cal approach, because from my study of this program—and I think 
on the whole it is sound—it just appears to me that we still do not 
have a coordinated program. It may be due to separation of the work 
or other factors, but we certainly have a lot to learn yet, and I think 
experience is always the best teacher; however, sometimes it is more 
expensive. 

In my own State we have the Washita Valley watershed and I think 
some witnesses are scheduled to appear before our committee in con- 
nection with enlarging the appropriation for these projects. 
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I have talked ‘to various ones who live in the section where this 
watershed is located and they are sold on the idea as to whether it 
will do everything advocated I don’t know. I hope it will. 

I want to say again that I am very pleased to have these gentlemen 
with us on this occasion. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, you have well brought out the dif- 
ficulties under which we operate here. Right now the full Appropria- 
tions Committee is faced with the allocation of approximately $80 
billion in the requested budget. Of course, the great big bulk of that 
must be for military purposes. 

However, I do hope the day will come when we will not have to 
expend so much on such, so that we can really get down to the business 
of taking care of the worth-while watersheds such as this all the w ay 
throughout the Nation. 

Personally I would have no objection, immediately following the 
termination of the war, when our budget takes a decided drop, to start 
in on such a proposition as this and create a pilot plant some place 
in the United States along this line of work. 

I think, as the chairman has stated, and as Mr. Stigler has stated, 
that it is very essential to have such a pilot plant. 

I realize the job that you folks have before you and the interest you 
manifest. It is the same as a lot of people up my way manifest in a 
problem we have. There it is a little different. ‘We have good land 
going to waste because the normal outlets for our ditching systems 
have been silted.in and it has come to the point where the local com- 
munities and counties cannot take care of it. 

In one part of my district alone we have literally thousands of acres 
of formerly good farm land under water, land that has been farmed 
for two or three generations. However, the silt has just run down and 
clogged the normal outlet. The drainage systems do not work and 
the matter is getting worse and worse as the years go by. 

I am just pointing that out to you gentlemen to show you how 
difficult it is sometimes to do what we all want to do. 

I will close by saying that I hope this war will be over shortly so 
that we can expend some of the funds paid into the Treasury by our 

taxpayers on worth-while projects of this nature. 

Mr. Srieter. Mr. Chairman, there is one question that I would like 
to ask Mr. Dungan. 

The information I believe was given to us at the time we were in 
Texas, but for the record, how far along is this watershed ? 

Mr. Dunean. Congressman Stigler, as I say, we have been work- 
ing on this 4 years, but have just gotten into the construction phase 
of this work. 

We do have a program of soil conservation and flood control in 
operation on many of the farms above these proposed reservoir sites 
and we are stressing that more and more all the time. 

{ want to make clear at this time that all the sites that have been 
constructed and many that are not constructed as yet, the land has 
all been donated by the farmers and landowners and in most of these 
cases it will continue to be done on that basis. 

The land, except. in extreme hardship cases, will be donated by 
the landlords. J think I mentioned that in my statement. We will 
be glad to leave you a report there that you can digest at a later time. 

I know you have a lot of other things to do. 
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Mr. Stricter. What about maintenance after these projects are com- 
pleted? Who will bear the expense of that? 

Mr. Dunean. The maintenance is carried on through the soil-con- 
servation district, which is a subdivision of the Government there. 
You know how the set-up is there on that. They will be maintained 
through the soil-conservation district. 

Mr. Anprrsen. In other words, it would be paid for by the Federal 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Duncan. The construction part; yes. 

Mr. Anpversen. I mean the maintenance. 

Mr. Duncan. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. You say it will be maintained under the soil-con- 
servation service district. Now, with what funds? That is what 
Mr. Stigler is driving at. 

Mr. Dunean. There is supposed to be very little maintenance on 
this. The county has agreed to provide funds, if there is any mainte- 
nance work to be done. It is to be done under the supervision of the 
soil-conservation district, who have their own machinery and a lot 
of stuff to do this type of work, and their own funds, also. 

Mr. Sricier. Are they any contracts entered into between the soil- 
conservation districts and landowners with reference to maintenance 4 

Mr. Dunean. Yes, sir. Each landowner signs an easement giving 
the soil-conservation district the right to enter on there and maintain 
the property, structures, and so forth. 

Mr. Sricter. Now, we are getting right back to the very thing I 
am trying to find out, whether or not the maintenance is paid by the 
local landowners, or will it be paid by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Duncan. There is not supposed to be any maintenance cost 
there by the Federal Government after the first construction. That 
is supposed to be done locally, all of that. 

Mr. AnverseNn. I have one further question, Mr. Dungan. 

You state that the participating farmers will take care of $7,234,000 
of the estimated total cost. Now, just how do you break down that 
figure’ How do you estimate that the participating farmers will 
put up that amount? 

Mr. Duncan. The over-all program is estimated at $23,684,194 and 
it is broken down here. 

That is based on the amount of money the farmers are spending 
and propose to spend on agricultural practices in putting their land 
into terracing and flood control work and gully structures that they 
build themselves and contour farming there and so forth. In other 
words, all the work they do with these PMA payments helping in 
many cases. It is figured on the basis of what had to be done in the 
past and what will have to be done in the future. 

Mr. Anversen. The figure does not represent any amount of money 
to be donated toward the initial cost of the project, then ? 

Mr. Dunean. No, sir, that is what it is estimated the farmers will 
actually spend. As I say, this is an estimate based on what they have 
been doing, and the proposed amount of work that must be done 
to complete it. 

Mr. Horan. Could I ask you what the program is for the 60,000 
acres that will be reclaimed ¢ 

Mr. Dunean. Do you mean what it will be used for? 
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Mr. Horan. Well, presumably it has no value now, and this work 
will give it a value. To me it represents a 60,000-acre reclamation 
project. I wonder how you are going to handle the 60,000 acres 4 

Mr. Dunean. The 60,000 acres there never leaves the ownership of 
the farmer. That still remains in the hands of the fellows who own 
the land. 

We estimated it and we had an economist figuring on that, that the 
increased income and the increased taxes derived from the income 
would more than pay the cost of this project within a very short 
time. 

Mr. Horan. But if it was a reclamation project there would be a 
charge against the acres. 

Mr. Dunean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you will permit me to interrupt, Mr. Horan, I 
have never been able to get this across to the Congress. We pass a 
flood-control project through the public works committee and through 
the Congress, with a number of parts. One part is building these big 
dams, and another part of the project is for the Government to do 
the work on the watershed. The Congress passes the whole thing 
together. We then proceed to put in the thing that pools the water 
up, but we fail to do the other work. 

Now to start with, the plan provides in my own area that the farm- 
ers and the local people shall pay 50 percent of the cost. So the fel- 
low below the dam gets the benefits of the Federal Government build- 
ing at entirely its own cost a dam to keep the water off of them. But 
the fellow who has the water pooled up on him above the dam not only 
has to pay half the cost but has to suffer because it is dragged along 
through the years. 

Now the way the Public Works Committee does it, it has a survey 
and determines what proportionate part of these works is for public 
benefit and what is for private. Once they determine that, then the 
cost ratio is set up on the figure arrived at in this study. 

In my own area there are two watersheds. On one of them they 
estimated 56 percent of it was public interest, where 44 percent would 
be the local contribution. In the other, the public interest was about 
45.6 and the local people had to put up about 54. 

The argument that I have always used and I[ think I am 100 per- 
cent sound, is that there is an obligation here, due to the fact that 
the Federal Government itself closed these streams up and promised 
at the same time to do the other. 

Whether we should tie the two together and restrict the building 
of the big dams unless funds are provided for the watershed work, 
I don’t know. But it has certainly been unsatisfactory to this time. 

Mr. Dunean. You are of the opinion that the appropriation might 
be a little out of balance with the $600 million appropriation for the 
publie works and $6 million for flood control. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, sir; and. Mr. Dungan, it is not only that, but if 
the engineers had not promised the Congress to do this work on the 
watershed, they would not have passed the project. They told the 
Congress, “If you let us stop these streams up with big dams, we will 
handle the other job up above.” 

Mr. Dunean. As you said a minute ago, it is a little foolish to spend 
money building these big lakes and then let them fill in within a very 
short time and it is all wasted. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Flood control has come to mean building a levee and 
building a dam. Flood prevention is what we should be following 
and that is what this is. We have been penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

Mr. Horan. How many soil conservation districts do you have 
there? 

Mr. Duncan. Most of it is in one but part of it is in two other 
districts. 

Mr. Horan. The only other Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment that are busy there are the Army Engineers building that large 
reservoir. 

Mr. Dunean. This lake is nearing completion at the present time 
at a cost of $16,000,000 and unless this program is put into effect above 
up here, it will not last for 50 years. I have lived all my life right 
above that stream or lived within 200 yards of it and had plenty of 
opportunity to see the rate of siltation that goes down. I.think I 
might know a little more than those fellows who came in and made a 
survey for a lot of my land there. 

Mr. Horan. I understand that. I come from the Columbia River 
area. The point I am getting at is that we try to be very careful in 
bringing in a reclamation project to try to avoid land speculation. 
We have found that speculation in land values is not good for the 
people who settle on the land. Asa result, on the Columbia Basin we 
have a 5-year stipulation against selling. Then of course the settlers 
will pay about $85 an acre for the land that they settle on, because it 
has been enhanced in value because of Federal expenditures. The 
remainder of the cost comes out of power revenues and in that case 
the money will all be returned to the Treasury. That was the reason 
for my question as to what vour program for the 60,000 acres was. 
Whoever owns it now is going to have the value of his property ad- 
mittedly increased in value by virtue of Federal expenditures. 

This is a very practical question I am asking you. I do not want 
you to think that I am trying to embarrass you—nor argue against 
your project—but TI just want to know. 

Mr. Dunean. That is right. Of course, the landowners down there 
will be benefited. If they derive an income, the Federal Government 
will be benefited also, indirectly. 

Mr. Horan. It is the same on the Columbia Basin and immensely 
so. At the same time, they will have paid a little bit for the increase 
in value, and later if they are productive they will pay income taxes. 
As long as the present administration is in there, we are going to 
keep on paying them. 

Mr. Dunean. If it was not economically feasible, we would not be 
asking for it. 

Mr. Horan. It seems to me that you have a value there that ought 
to be harnessed some way. ° 

Mr. Dunean. That is true in a lot of areas besides that oné there. 

Mr. Horan. If this was being built under the Reclamation Service 
there would be something worked out in an attempt to profit by the 
enhancement of values, in this case, to 60,000 acres, which is a rather 
large reclamation project. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have about concluded, after the difficulties on this 
through the years, that the thing to do is to turn this over to the 
— of Reclamation or the Corps of Engineers so we can get proper 
unds. 
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The reason the Federal Government goes in with this program in 
eroded areas is because it has an interest in fixing up those reser- 
voirs. Many times it isnot economical. Ifthe farmer had the money 
he would not do it because it would cost more than he would benefit 
from it. The Government comes in and says, “We will pay a part 
of the cost in vew of the flood-control benefits, as well as certan other 
benefits.” 

As you say, the land never leaves the local ownership, but the local 
landowner, and the ones that I know about in detail, has to put up his 
half of the funds with which to get these projects built. 

Mr. Horan. To go back to what the chairman says, the Secretary’s 
office we feel has been rather slow in bringing out a practical program. 
More than that there seems to be some semblance of bureaucratic 
jealousy between the various services. In some watersheds the For- 
est Service is a very active participant. Especially up where you 
want the original conservation to occur. Of course, we have grappled 
with that problem continually because this whole subcommittee be- 
lieves in that type of conservation. If we stop the water and store 
it in‘ vour watersheds, naturally during the flood periods you are not 
going to have trouble downstream. 

The only questions I have been asking you, Mr. Dungan, were di- 
rected at the fact that we are feeling our way, too, and we would be 
better off if we looked at the whole picture. 

Mr. Srieter. Any further questions / 

Mr. Anpersen. | want to agree with Mr. Horan on that being the 
line of our questioning. We want to see how we can promote a pro- 
gram that would accentuate this job of getting this thing done be- 
cause it is a big job and a worthwhle job. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Sricuer. As I see it, Mr. Andersen, the greatest difficulty now 
is that none of these watersheds have been completed and no one 
knows what the Government cost will finally be. It is something in 
which all of us are interested but our worry is where are we going to 
get enough money for projects such as this. 

I deplore the fact there has not been a more coordinated definite 
plan given to this committee. That is certainly one big reason why 
I would be attracted in making this or some other watershed a pilot 
plant to see what it will actually do, the relative costs of the same, and 
see if this is the answer. 

Mr. Dunean. It is a big problem and we are seeking a method 
of helping others solve their problems as we solve ours. 

I would like to go on record as recommending for my association 
that more funds be made available to this committee for that type of 
work because I think it belongs in the Agriculture Department more 
so than in the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you on who ought to do the work but it 
has been much harder to get funds for the Department of Agriculture 
than for the Army engineers or the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I think your trip here has been very helpful, gentlemen. Does any- 
one else care to be heard ? 

Mr. Dunean. I have just one other statement. My folks left Mis- 
sissippi about 65 years ago looking for a little more fertile land and 
some of them have moved farther west in the last few years looking 
94651-—52—pt. 3——7 
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for more. We have gone about as far west as we can go now. We will 
have to start back over in Mississippi. 

Mr. Wutrren. There are lots of cattlemen and others from your 
area that are coming back into my State buying up land. In some 
areas there is local objection due to the size of the acreage that is 
being bought. We have a much greater rainfall than in many other 
areas. Problems that in the past have troubled cattle are no longer 
with us, and asa result people have gone into cattle raising, and many 
of these folks are from your area. 

Gentlemen, it has been a pleasure to have you before us. I think 
you have contributed a lot to this general cause. 

Do you care to offer anything else ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. For 15 years I have been cooperating with soil con- 
servation. I may be working under a misapprehension on this entire 
program, but I thought this was a long-range program of the old 
original set-up of soil conservation, on down through the flood control, 
and that it was an arm of the Government and would be backed to the 
fullest extent. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not mean to interrupt you, Mr. Jackson, but the 
Federal Government runs on a year-to-year basis and one Congress 
cannot bind the next. 

Mr. Jackson. We are not going to get all those easements for all 
those dams in 30 minutes. It is going to take some time to do that. 
It may be true that we could spend $5 or $6 million a year on the 
construction of those dams but we are not going to do it because we 
will not be able to get enough easements, probably, to go further than 
may be what you have set up in the budget for that. 1 am not sure of 
that. That is a question for the engineers to settle. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, you do have in the budget $1,200,000 for con- 
tinuation of the work. 

Mr. Jackson. There are quite a few easements to secure for these 
things to get it ready to go. 

Mr. Dunean. That is along the line that you brought up a while 
ago, the farmers are doing a big part of the job on this, in donating the 
land and the sites and so forth so they feel it is a definite responsibility 
of the Government to assume part of what we assumed ened be done. 

We hope we will be able to help you get more money for this type of 
work, if not now, in future Congresses which might be a little more 
receptive to this type of work. 

Mr. Wurrren. I hope they will begin to realize, as you have pointed 
out, that the place to do flood prevention work is at the headwaters 
and at the mouth of the stream. Too much of it has been at the middle 
of the stream, where we have built dams and levees. 

The committee has given thorough study; to it and we expect to go 
into it thoroughly with the pts er of Agriculture as to whether 
the mechanics of the situation should not be improved. 

We have not had a proper presentation before this committee for 
the last several years, in my judgment. I mean the record has not 
fully demonstrated what these programs were, nor has it built up the 
support that they are justly entitled to, in my opinion. 

I think the record should show that while we get somewhat dis- 
couraged about the slowness of this thing Congress is continuing these 
programs. They are just not doing it as fast as we think they should, 
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but there has not been anything which would in any way indicate that 
a cessation of this work is contemplated. 

Mr. Dunean. Congressman, I would like to go on record there in 
stating that the present amount of appropriation if equally distrib- 
uted, it will take at least 50 years for us to have completed what we 
have there and what is done to begin with by that time will probably 
be obliterated. ‘There is a real definite need. 

Mr. Wuirren. They cut it from $8 to $6 million after I made the 
best fight I could make. We are all in the same boat. I want you to 
know that. 

Again we appreciate very much your attendance here and if any- 
one wants to write us anything further on it, we will be glad to receive . 
it. 

Mr. Dunean. We would like to leave a copy of our presentation 
here and if you need any more, we will be glad to furnish them. 

Mr. Wurrren. | believe if you leave one or two copies, that will be 
ample. 

hank you, gentlemen, again. 

Mr. Ray. We certainly appreciate you gentlemen of the committee 

permitting us to take this much of your time in presenting our case. 


WEDNEsDAY, Fepruary 27, 1952. 
AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS 


WITNESSES 


ALLAN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION 

LORENZO D. LAMBSON, MASSACHUSETTS FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION 

CHARLES MARSHALL, NEBRASKA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

RALPH T. GILLESPIE, WASHINGTON STATE FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION 

JOE C. HARDIN, ARKANSAS FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

HUGH F. HALL, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, AMERICAN FARM 


BUREAU FEDERATION 

Mr. Wuirren. We have with us the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, represented by Allan B. Kline, the president, and his asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Kline, we will be glad to hear your statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kune. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. First, I should like to request 
that my prepared statement be inserted in‘*the record at this point. 
Then I would like to comment on certain features of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be satisfactory. 
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(Prepared statement of Mr. Kline is as follows:) bia 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
you and discuss the recommendations of the American Fa’m Bureau Federation 
on Government spending and particularly concerning the appropriations for the 
United States Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 

Accompanying me today are presidents of State farm bureaus from each of 
the four Farm Bureau regions. They are: Mr. Lorenzo D. Lambson, Massa- 
chusetts Farm Bureau Federation, from the northeast region: Mr. Charles 
Marshall, Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, from the midwest region; Mr. 
Ralph T. Gillespie, Washington State Farm Bureau Federation, from the western 
region; Mr. Joe C. Hardin, Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation, from the southern 
region, 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is now comprised of membership 
located in all of the States except Rhode Island, and we also have a farm bureau 
in Puerto Rico. 

Your committee has before it one of the most important issues before the 
Congress. As you are aware, huge sums have been authorized and appropriated 
for spending on our mobilization effort and also on numerous phases of our domes- 
tie program. In many respects the large expenditures authorized raise the 
question in the minds of many citizens whether the Congress is really in control 
of this vital element of our national welfare. 

There is pending before the Appropriations Committee the entire budget which 
the executive branch has submitted. This budget is then broken down into divi- 
sions and considered by your subcommittees in this fashion. We appear before 
your Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations on which your minds are 
centered. But we want to suggest that you consider a procedure in which the 
over-all problems of Government spending may have the considered study of the 
entire Appropriations Committee, with public hearings devoted to the general 
treatment of Government spending—a balanced budget—as it concerns the na- 
tional welfare. Surely it is time to begin consideration of such an approach. 

We have noted the introduction of several bills designed to establish principles 
which would aid in developing control over spending. We recommend the careful 
study of these bills, as well as other recommendations made by leading Govern- 
ment fiscal authorities. 

We urge upon you the necessity for Congress to control expenditures and bring 
the Federal budget into balance—one a cash basis—this year. This is the 
inescapable responsibility of Congress, and Congress can do it. 

The question of Government spending—both the total appropriated and au- 
thorized—and the rate at which it is spent is a vital part of the issue of inflation 
and its control. Let me hastily run over these other steps that need to be under- 
stood and earried out if we are to accomplish this objective. 

1. Increased demand must be met with increased production as quickly as 
possib'e. 

2. Measures to restrain demand through credit controls should be effectively 
utilized while encouraging the use of available credit to increase production. 

8. There must be sound policies involving the management of the national 
debt. 

4. Encouragement of increased private saving. This involves the element of 
confidence and, in this setting, means that the Federal budget must be under 
control. 

5. In addition to these points of a sound anti-inflation program—the voting 
delegates at our last annual convention resolved as follows: 

“* * * There is no possibility of avoiding inflation if we fail to balance 
the Federal budget and keep it balanced for the duration of the defense program. 
Government spending must be paid for either by taxes or by inflation. We prefer 
to pay it with taxes. It is apparent, however, that the problem of balancing the 
budget requires a dual approach. Taxes cannot be raised sufficiently to cover 
unlimited appropriations. W*® must continue to pay high taxes, but we also must 
bring Government expenditures under control. To this end we insist that the 
legislative and executive branches of the Government cooperate on a program 
of reducing Government spending to the level necessary to balance the budget 
without any substantial further increases in our already heavy tax burden. 

“We are confident that this can be done without impairing the national interest. 
Indeed, sound fiscal policies will greatly add to our national strength. 
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“Nonessential Federal expenditures must be eliminated ; all expenditures must 
be reduced to the minimum necessary for the national interest, economy and 
efficiency must be achieved throughout the Government. 

“Groups opposing the elimination of nonessential Federal expenditures must 
realize that failure to bring Federal expenditures under control may force Con- 
gress to take the undesirable step of enacting a Federal sales tax. 

“No Government expenditure should be exempt from scrutiny by both Congress 
and the administration to determine whether it can be reduced or eliminated 
without impairing an essential Government function. With military expendi- 
tures constituting the major part of the Federal budget, it is urgent that every 
effort be made to get the most out of the money appropriated for defense. 

“Costly new programs should be deferred except where immediate action is 
essential for the national defense. Now, during a period of high employment and 
scarcities of many essential materials, is not the time to add new services or con- 
struct works which can be deferred.” 

The budget presented to the Congress by the executive branch forecast a budget 
deficit at June 30 of this year in excess of $8 billion; and a deficit the following 
year in excess of $14 billion. When viewed from the standpoint of a “consolidated 
eash budget” or on the basis of cash income and outgo of the United States 
Treasury, these deficits would be reduced by approximately $4 billion in each year. 

The minimum objective of the Congress in this period should be to establish 
control within the cash consolidated budget position. This is the only course 
which can avoid direct inflation and causing the Federal Government to pay 
part of its bills with new money. 


INCREASING TAXES 


The President has recommended that $5 billion of the prospective budget 
deficit be covered by additional revenues to be obtained “by eliminating loopholes 
and special privileges and by some tax rate increases.” While it may be possible 
to obtain some additional revenue by eliminating loopholes and special privileges, 
the President's request for new revenue could not be met without a substantial 
increase in tax rates. Extremely drastic tax increases would be required to 
bring revenue up to present spending estimates. Furthermore, we are near, 
and possibly at, the level of diminishing returns with existing tax rates. 

The thing that must be done is for Congress to regain eontrol of appropriations 
and bring the Federal budget into balance—at least on a cash consolidated 
basis, 

We come now to the problem of bringing appropriations under control. 

1. Control over mutual security and other aid to foreign countries: Before the 
appropriate committee we propose to recommend an appropriation not to exceed 
$6.5 billion. This will be a reduction of $1.4 billion under the announced recom- 
mendation. 

2. Defense spending: (a) The budget for the Department of Defense is 
stated in very general terms and defies even the most general critical analysis, 
We are convinced that greater control is needed and recommend the Congress 
reinforce itself with an adequate staff of investigators in order to cope with this 
problem. The clarification and unification of purchasing operations for defense 
appear greatly needed. 

(v) We are concerned further that our best defense requires that we protect 
our American system and keep our money good. We are firmly of the opinion 
that we shall be most secure with expenditures within these limits. 

3. Other nonagricultural spending: We urge reduction in all nondefense spend- 
ing and solicit the studied reappraisal by all groups asserting any interest in 
appropriations in which they are involved as special interests or for whom 
especial consideration has been given. 

4. At its quarterly meeting held early this month, the board of directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation gave’ consideration to the requested appro- 
priations for the United States Department of Agriculture. It is our determina- 
tion to make recommendations for the Department of Agriculture which directly 
affect us in line with the further determination to balance the budget in 1953. 

The recommendations follow: 


RESEARCH 


We recommend that the Agricultural Research Administration be provided an 
additional $4,300,000 for research. We would divide this increase between the 
Office of Experiment Stations, with payments to States and Territories receiving 
the major portion, while the remainder would go to the bureaus within the 
Agricultural Research Administration. 
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The farmers of America attribute their present position of efficient productivity 
to the many beneficial results which have been obtained through research, experi- 
mentation, and education. In times such as these, when we are engaged in a 
great effort to increase our strength by increasing our efficiency in production 
and distribution, research is needed which will make this possible. Thus the 
resolution of our convention delegates dated December 13, 1951: ; 

“We will support an increased appropriation for agricultural research. Such 
action will be a contribution to the welfare of the general public.” 

A major reason for the success of the research programs which have been 
carried on, including the adoption by farmers of the findings and benefits of 
research, is the decentralized program for carrying out such activity. The 
physical plants, personnel, and facilities within the States, which are operated 
in connection with the land-grant colleges, constitute a valuable structure to 
engage in research on a decentralized basis and with full understanding of the 
problems involved as they appear in all of the widely divergent areas of the 
country. Thus we recommend that a large portion of the increase in funds be 
apportioned to the States and their research institutions. 

Time does not permit presentation of the many illustrations of the benefits 
which farmers and the entire citizenry have had from the research that has been 
accomplished. Agricultural research has paid for itself .many times over in 
the last 25 years. Remarkable advances in use of soils and in development of 
production of crops has resulted from research and would have been impossible 
without it. Comparable advances have been possible in livestock breeding and 
management because of efficient research. 

Our increasing population requires further increases in production, Necessary 
progress in production depends upon research programs. Control of insects, dis- 
eases, and parasites of plants and animals must be continuously improved. 
Work in progress holds great promise in every field. Success with the research of 
the past demonstrates the productiveness of this kind of activity. 

We wish to reemphasize the need for research on diseases of plants and 
animals which retard production. We recommend especial emphasis in this 
phase of research. Examples of need are the screwworm and its disastrous 
effect on cattle, particularly in our Southern States: also the wheat stem rusts 
and the further development of varieties and strains resistant to this class of 
disease, , 

In the fields of research relating to grading and marketing, other examples 
will include studies which have been carried on by several State experiment 
stations to determine a more accurate measure of the color of tomatoes for 
processing through the use of electronic devices designed for that purpose. We 
also recommend that similar work with regard to standardization of peas for 
¢«anning should be initiated. 

Figures on income of farm operators as compared to nonfarm income empha- 
size the need for studies which will clearly point up the widening spread of 
recent years between the farm and the consumer and which will seek to deter- 
mine causes and answers. <Any progress toward increased efficiency in this 
area will benefit both farmers and consumers, 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Action was taken in the agricultural appropriation bill last year in which 
language was inserted providing “reimbursement may be made by any person, 
firm, or organization for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those 
which can be met from the amount appropriated for such purposes each year.” 
This provision makes administration difficult and raises questions of Govern- 
ment favoritism in providing service to some processors on a different basis of 
cost than to others. We believe this to be unwise in that.the Meat Inspection 
Act was enacted as a service for the protection of public health. Since the 
Federal Government is providing a substantial sum of money for this purpose, 
we recommend that the appropriation be made adequate to cover the costs of 
inspection as provided in the Meat Inspection Act. A program designed for 
the protection of the public health and welfare should be so administered that 
its costs will not have to be borne in part by the Federal Government and in 
part by the industry. Meat inspection service is a sound and desirable activity. 
It does, however, require the meat packing industry to spend large sums in 
plant construction and operating expenses made necessary to comply with regu- 
lations for meat inspection. We therefore recommend that adequate appropri- 
ations be provided for the meat inspection work and that the proviso adopted 
last year be stricken from the law. 
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FOREST SERVICE 


It is recommended that the funds of the Forest Service and for the control 
of forest pests, budget requests for which amount to approximately $75 million, 
be reduced by $4 million. 

In our opening statement we have pointed out the need for bringing total 
expenditures in line with anticipated receipts. Our recommendation for reduc- 
tion in Forest Service funds is slightly in excess of 5 percent of the total request. 
Such a reduction as we have proposed is at a lesser rate of reduction than is 
necessary to achieve the over-all balance in expenditures and receipts if applied 
generally to all agencies of the Government. 

We are mindful of the need for continuing forest research, for forest product 
investigations, fire suppression and sound management; however, every effort 
at efficient expenditure of funds for such purposes must be stimulated. Thus 
a general tightening up within the Forest Service would seem to be a good 
possibility and the recommendation achieved without impairment of the total 
Forest Service program. 

The budget request for funds for the control of forest pests is an increase of 
$2,000,000 (from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000), or 33 percent. The analysis of 
expenditures indicates unliquidated obligations at the end of 1952 in the amount 
of $1,304,000. This balance could be drawn down during the coming year. It 
is also noted that funds for “operations to control destructive forest pests on 
lands irrespective of ownership” would require $1,152,000 of the proposed 
$2,000,000 increase. Land managing agencies might well be encouraged to share 
a larger portion of this cost. 

Funds for forest development roads and trails offers another opportunity 
for a portion of the reduction. Construction of roads and trails in 1952 is more 
than double the construction in 1951. While a cutback has been made for 1953 
from the 1952 level amounting to nearly $3,000,000, yet the 1953 estimate remains 
$1,500,000 above the actual of 1951.. A cutback to the construction level of 1951 
would seem possible to provide a saving of $1,500,000. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


A reduction of approximately 20 percent from the over-all appropriation for 
the Soil Conservation Service is recommended resulting in a reduction of 
$12,200,000. It is believed that this agency can reduce its expenditures in this 
amount without materially impairing its program. 

The Soil Conservation Service is organized with headquarters in Washington 
and with personnel extending into a great majority of the counties of the coun- 
try. We understand there are more than 2,300 soil-conservation districts pres- 
ently organized. Information appearing in the budget indicates the employ- 
ment of more than 12,000 people will be permitted under the 1953 program. This 
is the employment of more than four persons for each soil-conservation district. 

The nature of Soil Conservation Service activity is both educational and opera- 
tional. Comparison may be made between the educational work which is carried 
on by the Extension Service and that being carried on by the Soil Conservation 
Service. The program of the Extension Service is designed to reach large num- 
bers of farmers through group meetings whereas the Soil Conservation Service 
activity is directed more at individual farmers. Obviously this type of individual 
activity is more expensive and is not as productive as a program of education 
such as that carried on by the Extension Service. We believe that in the greater 
adoption of the Extension Service technique lies the opportunity for reducing 
the funds allotted to this agency. We are convinced that farmers themselves 
ean be trained in many of the details of sound soil conservation work and that 
they are ready and willing to give of their own personal services in return for 
individual benefits. The development of such a policy and administrative pro- 
gram is needed to effect the economy which we recommend and which we are 
convinced can be justified. We would also point out that Soil Conservation 
Service is performing many functions identical to those recommended by the land 
grant colleges and carried out through the Extension Service program for many 
years. We are convinced that a portion of this work can be done more effectively 
with substantial savings if performed through the land grant colleges, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation.—Operating and administrative expenses 
of the Federal Crop Insurance program are paid out of appropriations and not 
out of premiums ef insured farmers. The latter are reserved for losses incurred. 
For several years the American Farm Bureau Federation has supported the policy 
of placing this activity on an actuarial basis so that all administrative expenses, 
excluding basic research, would be covered by premiums. We recommend the 
reduction of administrative expenses in the sum of $3,400,000 as a beginning 
toward this objective. Thus in the course of a period of 3 to 4 years, the Corpora- 
tion would be able to absorb the amount now being appropriated for operating 
and administrative expenses and thus gradually place it on an actuarial basis. 

We favor the principle of crop insurance but have insisted, and continue to 
insist, that this Federal program become an insurance program at the earliest 
possible date. Many of our farmers have developed insurance programs to cover 
crop risks. They are confident that they can do this service for themselves more 
cheaply than it ean be done in any other way. It is further obvious that a Gov- 
ernment program which had its administrative expenses paid from the general 
Treasury could give the appearance of operating more efficiently while actually 
costing more. There is every reason for getting the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation operations on a sound actuarial basis at the earliest possible time. 

Rural Electrification Administration.—It is recommended that the administra- 
tive expense be reduced by approximately 30 percent, or $2,700,000. In justifica- 
tion of this reduction, budget information shows a substantial reduction in 
the number of consumers to be connected in the year 1953 as compared with 
the actual number connected in 1951. The amount of reduction is approximately 
one-third. It is also shown that the number of borrowers will increase only 
1 percent between the years 1951 and the 1953 estimate. In view also of the 
fact that the number of farms which are electrified is approximately 86 percent, 
or greater, it is believed that a substantial reduction in administrative expenses 
of this agency can be effected. It will be observed that the President and the 
Budcet Bureau have reduced the loan funds substantially. 

Farmers Home Administration.—We recommend reduction of administrative 
expenses of this agency approximately 20 percent, or $5,600,000. Budget infor- 
mation indicates a substantial reduction in the number of insured home loans, 
the reduction being approximately 60 percent for 1953 compared with 1951. 
Also there has heen a reduction of approximately 20 percent in the number of 
direct farm-ownership loans between 1951 and 1953. The changed economic 
conditions indicate that borrowers from this agency could get along satisfactorily 
with less detailed supervision, and thus reduce the administrative-expense load. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


It is recommended that funds for this agency be increased by $4,000,000. Since 
the Extension Service was founded as an agency to serve farmers, it has carried 
to farmers valuable information on new production techniques and other im- 
provements in agriculture. The burden of work which has been thrown on to 
the Extension Service for many years without adequate consideration for the 
service it has been rendering. has left it shorthanded and unable to hold its 
personnel against other agencies of the Government and outside activities. In 
many cases the Extension workers have not enjoyed salary changes that other 
employees have had. This appropriation will require special congressional 
action to increase the authorizations for Extension Service work. Application 
will be made of the Agricultural committees of the House and Senate to increase 
the existing authorization. Among other things, this increase of $4,000,000 
will take care of the production goals work provided for in the Production Mar- 
keting Administration request for appropriation in the sum of $9,000,000. We 
believe it can be done far more cheaply and far more efficiently through the 
Extension Service. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


General.—It is proposed that funds for administering the Office of the See- 
retary be reduced by approximately 20 percent from the request submitted for 
1953, or in the amount of $470,000. The budget request for 1953 is $335,000 
above that appropriated for 1952. It is believed that some of the functions 
performed in the Office of the Secretary are duplications of functions that are 
earried ont in other agencies within the Department. If such duplications are 
eliminated, it is believed the recommended reduction in funds would provide a 
desired economy. 
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Defense production activities —It has been indicated in the budget that the 
Secretary will propose legislation to provide $4,000,000 for the salaries and 
expenses for defense production activities. It is recommended that this pro- 
posed request be reduced in the amount of $1,128,350. ‘The remainder, $2,871,650, 
provides funds for the Offices of Requirements and Allocations, and Materials 
and Facilities, in the Production and Marketing Administration in the amount 
of $2,780,000. This in turn constitutes approximately a 20-percent reduction for 
this activity below the 1952 estimate. It leaves funds also for work being carried 
on by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the preparation of data on farm 
wages and farm labor supply and requirements, and development of production 
eapacities and requirements in the amount of $50,000. It also enables the Office 
of the Solicitor to have an additional $41,650. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


The budget proposes an increase in funds for this activity in the amount of 
$135,000 (from $615,000 to $750,000). 

We recommend that this increase be proyided. This will enable the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations to supply up-to-date information on world food 
production and distribution. Such information is greatly needed by our Govy- 
ernment as well as by foreign countries to which large quantities of American 
agricultural products are being supplied. Improved analysis and reporting on 
foreign food production conditions will aid substantially in formulation of plans 
by our farmers in gearing into world markets. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


We recommend that the appropriation for this work be reduced by approxi- 
mately 10 percent, or in the amount of $125,909. It is believed that there are 
some publications and other informational material that could be eliminated 
without seriously impairing the service of the Department. 


REMOVAL OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The statement of obligations by activities carried in the budget indicates a 
proposal to increase the operating expenses for surplus removal by approximately 
$347,000 in 1953 over the 1951 amount. Approximately the same amount of 
money is to be provided for 1953 as was provided in 1952 for operating expenses. 
The total estimate of obligations for 1953, as compared with 1952, shows a reduc- 
tion of approximately 25 percent. It is believed, therefore, that the operating 
expenses can be reduced. With a firm demand there should be less activity in 
this division. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Agricultural production programs (acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas).—The sum of $15,000,000 was requested for expenditures on acreage 
allotments and marketing qoutas, production goals, and assistance to farmers. 
For production goals and assistance to farmers over $4,000,000 was provided 
last year. In excess of $9,000,000 is asked for the next fiscal year. We believe 
this expenditure is unnecessary. It is recommended that $9,000,000 for produc- 
tion goals and assistance to farmers be eliminated from this item. 

The farmer himself is the best judge of how he can best gear his own produc- 
tion to meet the Nation's domestic and defense needs consistent with good long- 
range farm practices. Wide dissemination of outlook material with individual 
production planning and cooperation with Government efforts offers the best 
hope for accomplishing the maximum production of farm commodities. We 
have recommended that this work be done by the Extension Service and we are 
confident that it can be better accomplished there and more efficiently. 

Funds for acreage allotments and marketing quotas on peanuts and tobacco 
would be continued at approximately the same level as last year. 

The Extension Service has long dealt with these problems and has been de- 
pended upon by farmers for outlook material, analyzing reuqirements, markets, 
and production problems. This work can more appropriately be done by the 
Extension Service than in the Production and Marketing Administration and 
it is our opinion that it will be far more efficiently accomplished there. In ad- 
dition, we are sure it will cost a great deal less money and with equivalent re- 
“sults. 
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Agricultural conservation program (section 392)—National and State level.— 
We propose that the limit to be placed on administrative expenses at the national 
and State level be reduced by approximately 10 percent, equivalent to about $490,- 
000. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 provided that a limitation should 
be placed on national and State expenses for operating the ACP program. This 
reduction is in line with the general tightening up of administrative expenses.. It 
will also tie in with the recommendation that the program be reduced to a hun- 
dred-million-dollar program in the succeeding year. 

Section 388—County and community level—The budget proposed to increase 
the authorization for local administrative expense under the agricultural con- 
servation program by approximately $9,000,000. The new request would permit 
the expenditure of $30,095,200. This additional expense would reduce the amount 
available for payment to participating farmers inasmuch as administrative ex- 
penses are deducted from the total fund provided for grants, subsidies, and con- 
tributions. We recommend reduction back to the level of expenditure provided 
in 1951 which was $20,284,000. 

Commodity Credit Corporation—lIt is recommended that the administrative 
expenses be reduced by $3 million fer the ensuing year. The amount requested 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation includes approximately $1,500,000 to be 
set up in a contingency reserve for administration of price-support operations. 
It is believed that the budget already reflects an ample amount of administrative 
expense on the basis of generous program estimates. Therefore, in view of the 
need for economy, it is believed that this agency can effectively organize its pro- 
gram to accomplish this saving. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
(As provided for in the 1953 budget) 


The President and the Budget Bureau have recommended to the Congress that 
authorization be given for an agricultural conservation program for the 1953 
crop year requiring $256,500,000. This program would be for the period begin- 
ing not earlier than September 1, 1952, and extending to December 31, 1953. 
This will cover practices performed during that period. The amount recom- 
mended by the President is the same amount which the Congress approved last 
year for the 1952 crop year program. Inasmuch as the Secretary of Agriculture 
has announced the program and many farmers have made plans to carry out 
practices under it, the program authorized by the Congress for the 1952 crop 
year should be provided for. 

We recommend authorization of a program requiring $100,000,000 to be allo- 
eated to practices related to a real need for conservation for the program be- 
ginning September 1, 1952. The reduction of $156,500,000 in the 1953 crop pro- 
gram will effect a substantial saving in the general budget—a real contribution 
on the part of agriculture. 

The policy of our membership is expressed in the following resolution adopted 
at the thirty-third annual convention held last December. 

“The maintenance and improvement of our soil, water, and forest resources 
through proper use must be an integral part of any permanent farm program. 
This is of vital importance not only to agriculture, but also to the entire Nation; 
however, the ultimate responsibility for wise soil management rests with those 
who farm the land. Farmers everywhere have a growing realization of their 
responsibility for the protection of our soil and water resources. The encourage- 
ment of wise farming practices through education and demonstration is a sound 
public investment. 

“As provided in our resolution on economic policies for mobilization, it is our 
firm conviction that a reduction in Federal expenditures for less essential gov- 
ernmental activities is imperative to prevent inflation and preserve our free 
enterprise system. Agriculture should bear its fair share of such reductions. 
The necessity for maintenance of essential research and service activities makes 
an across-the-board reduction impractical, and necessitates a relatively heavy 
reduction in direct payments to farmers. 

“Appropriated funds for the agricultural conservation program should be 
allocated on the basis of conservation needs. Payments for practices which have 
become a normal and accepted part of farming operations of the area in which 
the farm is located should be discontinued.” 

Summary information on the agricultural conservation program for 1950 indi- 
cates that out of the total farms in America, about 46 percent are participating 
in the program. These 46 percent, however, have 56 percent of the farm land 
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and 64 percent of the cropland of the Nation. The program, therefore, is being 
participated in by approximately half of the farmers of the Nation, while the 
other half apparently prefer to remain outside the program. | 

The increased need for agricultural production requires a full utilization of 
available tillable acres. Further study of summaries of activities under the 
program indicate that, in the areas where a high percentage of the land is tillable, 
a large percentage of the expenditures are for inorganic materials, including 
limestone, phosphate, and potash fertilizers. Farmers recognize that the practice 
of adding fertilizers to tillable acres is a necessary and profitable expenditure 
for obtaining increased production. In certain areas it is found that substan- 
tial suis are paid to farmers in connection with irrigation practices which are 
regarded as a regular expense of operation. Payments should be discontinued 
on those practices. Numerous other illustrations can be given to indicate the 
extent to which agricultural conservation payments have been diverted to pay- 
ments for practices which have become a normal and accepted part of farming 
operations. 

The $100 million which we recommend be authorized for the year beginning 
September 1, 1952, should be allocated to areas where the conservation need is 
greatest. Conservation need must be distinguished from the established practices 
which are already recognized as necessary for profitable production and as eon- 
sistent with good land use. It is this distinction which can and must be made 
and which will enable the conservation program to give a better dollar of service 
for each dollar spent. / 

We recommend that this principle of distinction be written into the appropria- 
tion act as a proper basis for the development of practices for conservation 
payments. The intent of the payments should be an incentive for the develop- 
ment of new methods and not a subsidy because new practices had been adopted. 

Mr. Kiinxe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, there 
is no problem which we have to face in the American Farm Bureau 
Federation representing agriculture and the farmers which is more 
difficult than this busines of appropriations. 

Our delegates at the last annual meeting again instructed us to do 
everything within our power to work for a balanced budget, for a 
budget where expenditures and intake on a consolidated cash basis 
would be in balance. When these are in balance, it is a somewhat 
easier job to balance the budget the way it is normally presented, but it 
is still a very difficult job indeed. 

We believe sincerely that at the present time there is no possible 
means of avoiding inflation except by paying our bills without the use 
of new money. 

The measure of purchasing ability taken from the people by the 
Government is Federal nay par nega We think of Federal expendi- 
tures as money distributed to the people as purchasing power. The 
Government has no way to get this money except by taking it from the 
people. 

Now, the first method, Mr. Chairman, of taking it from the people 
is by taxes and here the Government either takes money that the people 
have a claim to or money that they have received. It depends on 
whether it is corporation taxes or sales taxes or transportation taxes 
or excises or whether it is income taxes. 

The second method of taking purchasing ability from the people 
is by the Government paying its bills with new money. This is by far 
the most dangerous method because it destroys the value of money. 

In other words, there are two ways by which purchasing power is 
taken from the people. One is to take the money they have a claim to 
or that they have and the other is to take purchasing value out of the 
money which they get or may have either as income or as savings, as 
the case may be. 
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We are completely convinced there is a very grave danger to Amer- 
ica, to the defense of the American way of life, to the defense of our 
ability to produce and distribute to live our own lives, when 
the Government resorts to paying its bills with new money. This 
means, we are convinced, we ought to live within our income. 

The first portion of our statement, before we get down to particular 
items of appropriations, is concerned with some of these ideas. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation had last year a paid-up 
farm family membership of 1,452,000. We are in all of the States 
with a regularly organized State farm bureau except in the State of 
Rhode Island, and we also have a farm bureau in Puerto Rico, as well. 

We say on the second page of the statement that we urge the neces- 
sity for Congress to control expenditures and bring the Federal budget 
into balance, on a cash basis, this year. This is the inescapable re- 
sponsibility of Congress, and Congress can do it. 

We say further that we have no chance to get this done except 
through Congress. We recognize our dependence on our Congress to 
get this job done as the only possible way. 

The question of Government spending, both the total appropriated 
and authorized, and the rate at which it is spent is a vital part of the 
issue of inflation and its control. 

Mr. Wuirren. I notice the paragraph in your general statement 
concerning meat inspection. Do you object to the present practice 
whereby meat packers can request overtime and the Government pays 
the bill and sends the packer a bill for that overtime? It has been 
the practice for a number of years. 

Mr. Kurvr. I would not—well, first, this is different from the posi- 
tion where we—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, Mr. Kline, I would appreciate your answering 
me onthat. Are you opposed to it or not? 

Mr. Kune. Well, let me say at. this time, this is not the thing we 
had in mind 

ne Wuirrten. I would like to know the position of the bureau on 
that. 

Mr. Kune. Well, we have never considered the proposition. 

Mr. Warrren. You did not consider that and yet it has been the 
practice for a long time. 

This committee last year provided the full number of inspectors that 
the packers had the year before and provided that where they want 
even more than that it could be furnished. 

You understand there is no requirement that any packer ask for 
an extra inspector unless he wants to. But, for many years we 
did fix it where the packers who wished overtime in their plants 
could have such overtime by merely saying so. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay the inspectors for the overtime and then send 
the bill to the packer for reimbursement. 

This provision does not change that, it just provides that if they 
want more inspectors than can be furnished under the appropriation 
they can request it. The Government pays such extra inspectors and 
sends the plant a bill. 

Now, will you tell me why you object to that? 

Will you tell me who motivated them, who stirred them up? 

Mr. Kune. Nobody came to me from the meat industry. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. Did you know this was the provision until 

Mr. Kure. I tell you what our research men have told me, “Here 
we have a situation where some packers have inspectors and other 

ckers, especially the smaller packers, want inspection.” 

Well, the packers say, “We are told that we can put on inspectors 
but we would have to pay them, and they claimed it was a very unfair 





situation 

Mr. Wurrren. What you are speaking about now is the allocation 
of inspectors in the Department, is that mght ? 

Mr. Kune. Certainly. It ought to be fairly distributed between 
those who are eligible to receive inspection. 

Mr. Wurrren. If we gave all the inspection to the meat industry 
that they ever had, as much as we have ever given them, if they have 
as much this year as the preceding year, then is there any reason why 
we could not say, “If you want more you can have it and the Gov- 
ernment will pay for it and these inspectors will be under civil service 
and we will send you a bill, just like we do with overtime?” 

Mr. Haui. May I speak, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I do not care who gives us the answer. 

Mr. Hatz. We say that that condition does not take into account 
normal growth in the business. Here is a packer who uses 10 in- 
spectors as of the base period and his business grows and he finds 
that he needs 12. 

Now, under the position that you have just indicated, his need now 
for two more inspectors must be paid for by the packer, although it 
is the same service. This being a program adopted in 1906, in the 
public interest 

Mr. Wurrren. In connection with the public interest, you under- 
stand that under this provision the inspectors are hired by the Gov- 
ernment, they are under civil service, they are controlled by the Gov- 
ernment and not by anybody else. You would not say the fact that 
we are sending a plant a bill for overtime in any way endangers the 
public interest ; would you? 

Mr. Hari. No; not the overtime with relation to the fact that the 
 aasconsd cannot process through his plant in the normal progress of his 
yusiness the— 

Mr. Wuirren. All right, what is the difference / 

Mr. Hani. May I go ahead? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Hau. He cannot process the amount of livestock that is coming 
into his plant. 

Now then, the difference it seems to us if the overtime is due to the 
volume of his business, and the suggestion you have made, that as of 
last year—when you say that the committee or the Congress provided 
a given number of inspectors this year, the same number as last year, 
and when you say you are providing a sum of money to maintain that 
level, but that from now on the industry will have to handle any 
additional need, that separates the two—— 

Mr. Wurrren. No; the additional need 

Mr. Hau. It separates the question of overtime from, we think, 
the question in terms of need for employing new inspectors because 
of increase in the volume of business, the packer’s increase, if he is 
going to produce—— 
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Mr. Wurrren. You need not go on. I get your point. But I am 
going to ask you this: What has the Public Health got to do with it, 
if the folks are hired and paid by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Hau. The whole purpose of the act, over all of these years, 
that act. is designed to—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I know, it is designed to protect the public health. 

Mr. Hauw. Yes, and—— 

Mr. Wuirren. And the fact that the Department of Agriculture 
sends a bill to a packer who wants more inspectors than is provided 
by appropriated funds—how does that enter into the problem of pro- 
tecting the public health? 

Mr. Haun. May I say that it seems to us that the answer goes back 
to the very purpose of the act. The purpose of the act—you concede 
that it is in the public interest and 

Mr. Wuirten. It is in the public interest, yes, but I am asking 
you how in the world this could affect the public interest. 

Mr. Haru. Because the public has an interest. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course it has. 

Mr. Hau. In the inspection of meat. 

Mr. Wuirrten. If the Federal Government hires the inspectors and 
if they are under civil service and are subject to the orders of the 
Department of Agriculture just as they have always been, coupled 
with the fact that it is providing for extra inspection that somebody 
wants—how then does the fact that the Government merely sends the 
packer a bill for that extra service affect the public interest ? 

Mr. Hauw. The fact 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course it would not. That is the answer, is it not? 

Mr. Haut. Well, sending a bill does not affect the public health, but 
it gets hack to whose function it is to pay for this. 

Mr. Wuarrren. That is what you want, what you want to do—— 

Mr. Harri. You have provided that some $12,000,000 to $13,000,000 
is appropriated to pay for that, a percentage of the inspectors and 

Mr. Wrirren. We appropriated money to pay for all of the in- 
spectors that they had. 

Mr. Hauzw. What they had last year, the same as last year. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. 

Mr. Hat. But, how do you take care of growth? How do you take 
care of new locations? 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you mean to say there is no control over it? 
The plant has locations for inspections, and as you would have it, a 
plant could have as many locations requiring inspectors as they wished 
and the Government could not do anything about it. 

Well, now, they have got to have good Government inspection of 
meat, but you say that whatever the plants demand, we have got to 
provide it; is that not right? 

Mr. Kurne. Well, as a matter of fact, certainly not—as a matter of 
fact, there has been a lot of money spent to make the service more 
efficient, to get more efficiency in inspection and to make the plants 
run in such a way that the inspectors can go in and do an efficient job 
of inspecting meat, and as I understood from our conversation in our 
Research Department, the Government did run short of funds and 














Mr. Wuirrten. Well, they ran short only because Congress raised 
the pay of everybody in the Government. The committee appropri- 
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ated the full amount of money to have the full number of inspectors 
they had last year. 

ow, have you checked to see if there was any increase in the kill 
of meat, if there were actually lower or higher kills ¢ 

Mr. Kune. The kill of hogs, of course, was. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you think that the number of inspectors should 
be tied to the kill or not 4 ' 

Mr. Kurne. I think it should be. 

Mr. Wuirren. After we provide the total number of inspectors 
which we have had heretofore and which may be tied to the kill, do 
you think it unfair to let the packers have more and to pay for it? 

on’t you think that we should give them that privilege? You 
understand that it is not a requirement but it is merely permissive. 
You do not think that we should give them this privilege 4 

Mr. Kune. Well, a lot of them do want to use more, and if they 
request inspection, then you either have to take them out of other 
plants or refuse the service. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you think that we should withdraw this per- 
missive authority / 

Mr. Kune. That is the position. 

Mr. Wuirren. Just leave them without it? 

Mr. Kune. We would not leave them without it; but we think—of 
course, this is a necessary service and 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, do you think it should be given to the packers 
in the form of a blank check, for them to write their own ticket as to 
how many inspectors—notwithstanding there are fewer plants to be 
inspected ¢ 

Mr. Kune. No, indeed; but we think there should be the most effi- 
ciency possible, we should get full use of the inspectors. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, do you think that we should let them dictate 
how many inspectors they wish? 

Mr. Kure. No. We think that is the job of the Government, there 
should be inspectors enough to inspect the meat 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, yes; and that is what this committee and the 
Congress did. We appropriated the full amount of money for the 
full number of inspectors that they had the preceding year. 

In addition we provided this optional language to meet increased 
needs, 

You do not think we should give the packers that privilege. You 
think that we should appropriate in any given year and that ends it. 
Whatever the problems that may arise during that year, you do not 
think we should give them that permissive privilege, is that right ? 

Mr. Kurne. Appropriate an amount which seems to you adequate 
to do the job, we are highly in favor of that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, that is exactly what we did do. 

Mr. Kune. And if that provision proves to be inadequate 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, wait a minute. You said “inadequate.” Who 
is going to be the judge of inadequacy ? 

Mr. Kune. We think that the teal should be the judge. We 
think that it should be the judge because it is responsible for meat 
ie we That is the Government’s responsibility. 

ut, here is this situation, let us take your suggestion—well now, 
if the Government has this job of providing inspection to some plants 
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and there is the program that has been outlined, and then other plants 
come along, then you have a real difficulty of avoiding the accusation 
of Government favoritism. 

Mr. Wuirren. And there you are just as right as you can be. There 
is a problem. 

On the other hand, you have pleaded with us tosave money. I have 
heard that for several years, and it is a laudable objective. I believe 
I have done as much of that as anybody, but every time that it affects 
somebody that you are close to, like the Extension Service, and I am 
for that too, you want to increase it. 

Mr. Kune. Well, that last statement will not stand up. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am a great believer in the Extention Service. I 
feel with inflation we are going to have to raise the ceiling in the law 
for this service but every time you come in you want everybody else 
cut down except the Extension Service and you want them to have 
more money. 

I am a Farm Bureau supporter, too, though I do not agree with 
many of your views, but right down the line you want to increase the 
Extension Service and that is what the Farm Bureau has been after, 
and you want to cut down almost everything else. This thing is up- 
setting to me. 

I made the closing argument against the Brannan plan. I was told 
that every Secretary of Agriculture ended up by representing the con- 
sumer. Ido not know whether that is true or not, but that is the state- 
ment that has been made. 

I want you to know that I am opposed to the Brannan plan. But it 
is also disturbing to me to see the head of the great Farm Bureau 
organization come in here this year as he did last vear and recommend, 
with only two exceptions, curtailment of programs so vital in my 
judement to the welfare of the Nation. 

I have been reading your statement ahead of you and your recom- 
mendation is to curtail every farm service with the exception of an 
increase in research, adequate meat inspection, and an increase for the 
Extension Service. Those fields do need extra attention, but you know 
this committee has no authority to increase funds for the Extension 
Service since we reached the limit several years ago. It disturbs me 
when the great Farm Bureau with the great record that it has made 
over the years—and I have worked with them and I have supported 
them—takes such a position relative to the farm programs. We would 
have had the farm program cut on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives last vear but for the people in the Farm Bureau Federation 
in Georgia and Mississippi and Alabama. It would have been cut 
on the floor under the sponsorship and insistence of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which should have the foresight to realize 
with the 20 percent increase in drain on our soil. When the produc- 
tion of 46 million extra acres of our soil is being sent overseas, we 
should nay extra attention to our soil, rather than less. 

Mr. Kurnre. I just want to say that I feel exactly the opposite way, 
for the record, too. Now, as far as the Extension is concerned, the 
relative amounts of money expended in the Extension Service has been 
very greatly reduced over the past 20 years. 

They started with a program in agriculture which was primarily 
an Extension program and nobody now could look at the picture and 
say that is the fact. 
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Mr. Wuitren. Well, you understand we have no authority to in- 
crease the Extension Service. I am a great believer in that work my- 
self, and this committee since I have been chairman of it has given 
them the last increment. We gave them all we are allowed to under 
the law. The legislative committee would have to act before we could 
do more. 

Mr. Harvrn. When ? 

Mr. Wuirren. The increase was about 3 or 4 years ago, and we 
strengthened the 4-H Club work at that time. Now we are at the 
ceiling fixed by law, and there is nothing further we on this com- 
mittee can do. I am just pointing out the inconsistency of your posi- 
tion, to ask an increase for the Extension Service and I am not opposed 
to that. But everybody knows the close relationship between the 
Farm Bureau and the Extension Service, and you want to cut every- 
thing else. 

Of course, you are no different from many others. Every witness 
who comes here wants to increase what is close to him and to cut down 
on everything else. We are accustomed to that. 

Mr. Harpin. Mr. Chairman, you say that it has been 3 or 4 years 
since you made the last increment for the Extension Service. Now, 
is there another department in the Government that has not had an 
increment during that period ? 

Mr. Wurrren. The point I make is that we believe in that work, 
and we gave them all that the law would let. us. 

Mr. Harpry. I am just talking about increases, we are just trying 
to bring: 

Mr. Wuirren. What are you asking for soil conservation? What 
are you asking for the agricultural conservation program ? 

Mr. Kurxe. I believe we will make better progress if 1 go ahead 
with the statement, and we get the over-all picture and then have our 
discussion. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, I want to point these things out to you because 
there are a lot of places in here where you reflect anything but the 
welfare of the American agriculture, in my judgment. 

Mr. Lampson. Mr. Chairman, picking you up on that statement 
about close relationship with the Extension Service, in the State I 
represent we do not have any affiliation with Extension, and we are 
just as sincere as the others, that the Extension Service needs to have 
adequate money to do a job which they cannot do at present. 

Mr. Wnuirren. Well, sir, I am not differing with you. I think the 
Extension Service could well be strengthened. I am not differing 
with you there. - 

I am just pointing out that when things are pretty close to you 
there is a tendency to see their side and not to see the other side. 
With them you have a different attitude. 

T cannot compl: 1in about that. It is usual that a person appreciates 
something he is close to and cannot appreciate the situation of the 
fellow over the hill. About him you will say, “Let us cut there.” 

Mr. Harptn. Of course, we are seeking an opportunity to justify it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes; and I will hear you. 

Mr. Kune. Let me make one statement about your statement that 
in many areas the Extension Service and the Farm Bureau are one 
and the same thing. 
94651—52—pt. 3—— 
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That simply is not true. The Farm Bureau is a farm 
organization—— 

Mr. Warrren. I want to say that I am for both of them, but I am 
strongly opposed to many of the views expressed by the national or- 
ganization, including the views about the variable price support, which 
I think would strangle the American agriculture. Under your posi- 
tion, you would let a fellow get in trouble and instead of helping him 
you would ruin him. That theory, will ruin agriculture. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, that is not our program. Our program 
is the Agricultural Act of 1949, which is the minimum of—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you support the Aiken bill? 

Mr. Kure. Sure. 

Mr. Wuirten. It did not have variable support—— 

Mr. Lynn. Sure it did. 

Mr. Wuirren. Along the line of what I am talking about—— 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we did support the act of 1949. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, are you not still preaching as the leader of a 
national organization that, if there is a surplus of cotton or corn or 
wheat so that the farmer is already in trouble because of the surplus, 
the support level should be reduced ? 

Mr. Lynn. Down to a certain level of price support. 

Mr. Kune. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, the alternative 
to that is Government guaranteeing a profitable price, and I think that 
will get you into trouble. 

Mr. Wurirren. And there is a limitation on increase in acreage. 
We have got to the place now where we are in commercial operation 
in farming. You say that if they get in trouble, let them get in more 
trouble and 5 

Mr. Kune. No; quite the opposite. We say, let us stay out of 
trouble. We say let us study these outlook reports, let us adjust agri- 
cultural production, let us not use price supports to deepen the trouble, 
there has to be control and we say—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Price supports are going to have to be tied to control, 
I will grant you that, But when it costs $120 to plant an acre of cotton 
and the planter may lose money on what cotton he grows, he might save 
the $120 if he refrains from planting cotton if he cannot sell it. 

I am just as strongly opposed to the Brannan plan as anyone. On 
the other hand, I do not subscribe to your views during the last few 
years for this variable support. I think it will ruin American agricul- 
ture and I do not hestitate to say so. I am as strong for the Farm 
Bureau in the southern areas as anybody, but I have gloried in the 
fact that they do not follow the national organization. 

Mr. Kuine. Well, as a matter of fact, the glory is rather limited 
because they follow fairly well. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have talked to the farmers, and I know how they 
feel. You may think you control them, but you don’t control them, and 
do not think that you can. 

Mr. Hari. You made some comments about the leadership of the 
Farm Bureau, under Mr. O’Neal. You will recali, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 had the variable formula, which I believe you 
just said as of that time was a good thing. 

Mr. Wuirren. That was before I came here, before I had contact 
with Mr. O'Neal. He came on first in 19438. 
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Mr. Hau. In the war period, but the Agricultural Act of 1938 had 
the variable formula from 52 to 75 percent, and that was as good as 
Congress—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; and you want to go back to it. 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. To an extent. 

Mr. Haun. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You want to go back to 75 percent ? 

Mr. Hauy. We have gone on the position that the act of 1949 is a 
sound basis. 

Mr. Wutrren. All right, Mr. Kline, resume your statement, please. 

Mr. Kunxer (resumes reading the statement). It does, however, re- 
quire the meat-packing industry to spend large sums in plant construc- 
tion and operating expenses made necessary to comply with regula- 
tions for meat inspection. We therefore recommend that adequate 
appropriations be provided for the meat inspection work and that the 
proviso adopted last year be stricken from the law. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well now, what would be adequate appropriations? 

Mr. Kune. Well, here again, we are 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you want the committee to use its best 
judgment ¢ 

Mr. Kuine. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Or let the meat packer do it, Or do you want to 
tell us? 

Mr. Kune. We want the committee to use its best judgment on 
the amount necessary for an efficient meat-inspection program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; and when we have done that, then you do not 
want any latitude whatever for any special needs. You want it to 
be hard and fast. 

Mr. Kurne. Well, we do not believe there is any possibility of con- 
trolling the budget if your budget leaves latitude all along the line. 
If it was an adequate appropriation, one that seemed absolutely ade- 
quate, but that required efficient administration to make it adequate, 
then I think the Government ought to insist on adequate administra- 
tion, make them do their level best with the money appropriated. 

Now, on this further item, that if it was really designed for that 
purpose, then I would myself not see any great difficulty arising I 
certainly would think that the committee would be justified in putting 
in a proviso that additional expenditures would have to be paid by 
the packers, but I want to point out the difficulty arising there, that 
if the Federal Government does provide that service and it is fair 
to all the people that wanted inspection, then it becomes very difficult 
if the money runs out—— 

Mr. Wurrren. The only way you could meet that need would be 
to give the Department a blank check. How could you do better than 
to appropriate a certain sum of money and get inspection allocated 
to the packers? 

Mr. Horan. I wonder if Mr. Kline has given any thought to the 
fact that the fruit and vegetable industry, as in the past, is subject to 
plant construction costs, the cost for washing machines and for sur- 
veillance and so on, all of which costs are paid by the industry. I un- 
derstand some of the costs are down now, but I have seen costs that I 
had t6é pay personally in order to use the channels of commerce to sell 
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pears and apples, well, I had costs as high as $200 in a carload. In 
one case in the late thirties I delivered in Chicago for $1 a box, and I 
think against that carload there was about $130 of costs. I wish you 
would pay some thought to that because we are guilty of favoritism 
to meat as against fruits and vegetables. It has happened that the 
new insecticides have relieved us of the continuous surveillance that 
we had during the 1930’s—but the idea of the public interest here, as 
far as a health item, inspection of articles that go into the channels of 
commerce, I feel that should be looked at more broadly. 

Mr. Kune. I agree with that. I think, however, we have to be 
careful not to confuse a national inspection service which the Federal 
Government insists upon and which is primarily a health service, 
with any other service which is primarily a marketing device or a 
State law or local situation. 

Mr. Horan. No; I recognize that, but I am talking about those 
things which are done in the interest of the national health. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, what I would like to have brought 
up at this point is that it seems that many of the small packing plants 
feel that the method of allocation of the available inspection service 
is a little out of line in places. 

I agree absolutely with you, Mr. Chairman, that we have got to hold 
a lid on the total amount we can afford to put up for this service, 
meritorious as it is. I have always felt that these inspection services 
should be paid by the Treasury because I feel that it is a public health 
measure. At the same time, we must hold the total appropriated to 
certain limits. 

However, the thing that bothers me is that seemingly there is evi- 
dent favoritism as between certain packers as to available inspectors 
and its does seem that we must depend entirely upon the known in- 
tegrity of the Bureau of Animal Industry to prevent any such favorit- 
ism existing. 

Mr. Wnirren. Well, I can see that point, and if we appropriate the 
money for the inspectors, then as has been done through the years, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry will allocate and prorate the inspec- 
tors. But we have here an effort to give some latitude, so that if a 
man felt that he had to have more service, then he could at least meet 
his own needs. However, we do not say that he has to do something; 
this is permissive only. 

According to the press, notices were sent to a large number of in- 
spectors that they would be removed in a reduction in foree. There 
was no basis in fact for sending out any such notice. 

This committee gave them the full amount of money to pay for all 
the inspectors that they had. It is true that the Congress though I 
opposed such action, last year raised the pay so that the total fund 
for pay would run out, but that was true of the whole Government. It 
was contemplated that additional money would be provided, and I 
told them that the money would be available. There was no require- 
ment or need to give anybody notice. 

The packers for some reason were given misinformation. T have 
had almost every livestock man in my district talk to me and wire 
me. When I talked to them, I found that they were completely mis- 
lead, that they did not. realize that this was a permissive thing. Some 
of the packers were upset because they thought that the Department 
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of Agriculture or the Bureau of Animal Industry in the allocation of 
the inspectors’ positions had given them a raw tak, I am not quali- 
fied to judge that, but whatever money is provided, is appropriated 
to the Department of Agriculture down here and they are still allo- 
cating it. 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. Is there not some way whereby this committee could 
provide a sum for traveling inspectors for allocations on the basis of 
the workload at the various plants, so that it would insure, for ex- 
ample, that a small packer in Iowa would receive equal consideration 
with large packers so that he would have inspectors available if his 
workload were to go higher. This would be in line with the suggestion 
of the chairman that a traveling inspection crew be available for 
plants which are temporarily pressed because of a heavy run. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, they admit that they have taken care of smaller 
packers. 

They say they do that because they think that at least one inspector 
should be in every plant. The experience I have had is certainly not 
in this field, but it seems to me that the bigger your operation, the 
people should handle a larger workload. 

I have just checked and find that there is a supplemental budget 
to make up the difference that has been brought about by the salary 
raise last fall. Due to changes in the leave provisions of the Congress 
it could be that not quite all the money needed is in the supplemental 
request. If it is not, then I am for increasing it so that it will provide 
for the full number of inspectors as the preceding year. 

Mr. Horan. Might I make a comment? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Kljne, you come here with a proposal urging 
economy. Well now, I want to point out to you that our chairman 
and his committee have been for economy throughout. Here in this 
instance I do not think that the Department of Agriculture nor the 
Budget Office have cooperated with the Congress, with the chairman, 
because he should have been notified, he should have been consulted 
regarding the operation of the meat-inspection service. 

It would seem to me good business to have the meat-inspection 
officials come up here and consult with the Congress once in a while. 
We get that cooperation out of too few bureaus in the Government. 

Now, if we are going to have economy in Government, if we are 
going to reduce the cost of the Federal Government, we have got to 
have complete confidence and cooperation from the departments of 
the executive branch with the Congress, and especially the chairmen 
and subcommittee chairmen. 

That did not happen in this case, and I think the hullaballoo that 
has been raised in this matter had its inspiration in the Bureau, and 
they are the cause of all of this agitation. 

I want to point that out to you, because I think the record would 
be incomplete without it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Let me say here that the reason that the Congress 
does not have a balanced budget is the effectiveness of pressure and 
agitation, based frequently on a lot of misinformation. I have gone 
into this in detail because it looked like your own organization had 
perhaps put on some of the pressure. 
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I do not think you were aware of the fact that we gave the De 
partment the full amount of inspectors they had the year before. 
And I do not know that you were aware of the way in which we 
have handled overtime for quite a long time. Nor do I think you 
were aware of the fact that the packers do not pick out inspectors 
under this, that the Federal Government controls the people. 

Now, if the provision is not sound in view of those facts, I would 
like to have somebody explain to me what would be sound. 

Mr. Harprn. Mr. Chairman, I think if you would just stick to the 
word “adequate,” that you and I both have an interest in that. In 
the southern region we are trying to develop new processing plants 
in order to take care of the expanding livestock industry, and it is 
going to be necessary for those people to have inspectors not presently 
allocated, and we want to be sure that there is some provision for 
growth. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, sir, I agree with yon, but it is a matter of who 
determines what is adequate. If we let the meat packers determine 
what is adequate, and if we let the folks in every field determine what 
is adequate, then the Federal expenditures would be $200,000,000,000 
a year. 

‘Now, I have said a little bit about the Extension Service and I 
believe I am about as close to the Extension Service as you ever were 
and IT am as strong a believer in it as you ever were. But T want to 
point out that when we are close to something. we can recognize that 
they need more money. It is the fellow away off that we think would 
be able to stand some cuts. That is not wnusual: it is the usual. 

Mr. Harprn. The fact that we have had to have supplemental 
appropriations because of the increased salaries, that reveals that 
you have to take » new look at “adequate.” 

Mr. Horay. Well. maybe yes, but why does not the Bureau come 
up and consult ? 

Mr. Hanrprn. I do not know. 

Mr. Wurrren. The first notice IT had was when these inspectors 
had their notices, and then I began to get messages. Certainly this 
committee had no intention of removing a single person and we are 
going to see that adequate funds are provided to keep them. 

Now, there is some dissatisfaction with the allocation. There 


usually is. T know that if they told me to allocate them, I could not 
do it—could you? 


Mr. Harprn. No. 

Mr. Wnirrren. And I do not know that I could do it any better 
than the Bureau. 

Mr. Harprn. You have a point. 

Mr. Kure. We are interested in the Appropriations Committee 
itself making a decision with regard to what it takes to do this job 
and we certainly do not want any open-end proposition. 

Shall I proceed with my statement ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; you may proceed. 

Mr. Kune. The next item is the Forest Service. In this connec- 


tion I call your attention to this portion of my general statement, 
which reads as follows: 


It is recommended that the funds of the Forest Service and for the control 


of forest pests, budget requests for which amount to approximately $75,000,000, 
be reduced by $4,000,000. 
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In our opening statement we have pointed out the need for bringing total 
expenditures in line with anticipated receipts. Our recommendation for reduc- 
tion in Forest Service funds is slightly in excess of 5 percent of the total re 
quest. Such a reduction as we have proposed is at a lesser rate of reduction 
than is necessary to achieve the over-all balance in expenditures and receipts 
if applied generally to all agencies of the Government. 

We are mindful of the need for continuing forest research, for forest product 
investigations, fire suppression and sound management; however, every effort 
at efficient expenditure of funds for such purposes must be stimulated. Thus 
a general tightening up within the Forest Service would seem to be a good possi- 
bility and the recommendation achieved without impairment of the total Forest 
Service program. 

The budget request for funds for the control of forest pests is an increase of 
$2,000,000 (from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000), or 33 percent. The analysis of ex- 
penditures indicates unliquidated obligations at the end of 1952 in the amount 
of $1,304,000. This balance could be drawn down during the coming year. It 
is also noted that funds for “operations to control destructive forest pests on 
lands irrespective of ownership” would require $1,152,000 of the proposed 
$2,000,000 increase. “Land managing agencies” might well be encouraged to 
share a larger portion of this cost. 

Funds for forest development roads and trails offers another opportunity 
for a portion of the reduction. Construction of roads and trails in 1952 is more 
than double the construction in 1951. While a cut-back has been made for 1953 
from the 1952 level amounting to nearly $3,000,000, yet the 1953 estimate re- 
mains $1,500,000 above the actual of 1951. A cut-back to the construction level 
of 1951 would seem possible to provide of saving of $1,500,000. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Kline, I am disturbed about the national debt, 
just as you folks are, and I believe I have made just as many speeches 
on that matter, and I believe that I can show that I have voted against 
as many expenditures as anyone here. 

But 1 am a firm believer that, as much as we are fearful of the 
national debt and national finances, the only way we can come out 
of our difficulties is through a proper regard for our national resources 
and proper protection for our national resources. 

You recommend a $4,000,000 decrease in the Forest Service, and 
you also recommend a decrease in roads and trails. Those are your 
recommendations, 

The presentation that was given to our committee was that a lot 
of that timber is old and will deteriorate if not removed, and that 
by spending some money for roads and trails we can increase the 
payment to the Federal Treasury and decrease the loss from timber 
becoming overripe. 

Let me pursue this a little further. We are spending millions of 
dollars on white pine blister rust, but if somebody had gotten rid of 
the first gooseberries that came over here, we would not have that 
rust. But that was not done, and we have spent millions of dollars 
on that problem since. 

We have also spent millions of dollars handling barberries, because 
it contributes to wheat rust—— 

Mr. Horan. That was imported, too. 

Mr. Wnirren. Yes; and if somebody had stopped it right at the 
start, it would have saved all of that money. 

I wrote the provision finally adopted last year in the Jensen- 
Ferguson amendment, I wrote the provision in the law limiting the 
total amount of Federal employees, and I voted against the last two 
Federal pay raises. However, when we come to our national resources, 
we could be penny wise and pound foolish. 
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We have this oak wilt prublem. Now, is it better to let it spread ne 
and then spend millions to get rid of it, or is it better to move in fast, th 
right at the start? We have got a billion-dollar operation inthe value | 2! 
of this timber. How much money should we risk protecting the Gov- __ 
ernment’s timber from forest fires and so on? ’ th 

By spending a little money, we might save ourselves from the ne- p 
cessity of having to spend a much greater amount of money later on. ~ fe 

Mr. Anperson. This subcommittee has done a good job, gentlemen, 
holding down expenditures, as you can see if you compare the appro- v 
priations for 1940 and 1945 and you will find that the Department of =~ 
Agriculture is the only one which has received less money this past =~ c 
year than was given to it in the years mentioned above. : f 


Mr. Horan. May I observe that last September Mr. Anderson and = | 
I and George Andrews, a member of the Appropriations Committee, / 
and our executive secretary visited the watershed in Colorado where 

we saw 500,000 acres of dead timber. There is the headwaters for 
practically all of the southeastern part of the United States west of 

the Mississippi, they head in that general area of the Colorado, the 
Platte, the Arkansas River, the Rio Grande, and about 10 or 12 other 
lesser streams. 

As far as the increase, it deals with the winding up of the problem 
there, but we still have the problem of taking care of that watershed 
which is very high. It ranges from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above sea level, 
and the timber there is not very valuable excepting to supply or hold 
the supply of water in Nebraska, Arkansas, and California and else- 
where in the southwestern part of the United States. 

We have tried to stay on top of this; we had trouble with this item 
in the past, but there is a responsibility to an awfully big area of the 
United States connected there, which rests with the appropriations 
coming out of this committee. 

We have the mighty Columbia River in my area and we do not have 
the problems that you have in the southwestern part of America and 
you do not have the snows, you do not have the great stands of timber 
that we have which supplies the ability of the watershed to conserve 3 
the water during the winter and to feed it down during the summer, 
and it is a problem that we have to relate to the Forest Service appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Well, Mr. Chairman, that problem began to be quite i 
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serious before the Forest Service became aware of the seriousness of it. | 
They did not get on to the seriousness of it—if they had, it would have 4 
been easier: { 
Mr. Wutrren. It was first discovered in 1938. i 
Mr. Horan. And nothing was done until 1944. i 
Mr. Marsuatu. That is right. % 
Mr. Wuirren. Now, gentlemen, I welcome the opportunity to dis- ‘ 
cuss these matters with your organization. But this committee has i 


worked rather hard on these things. It is a natural desire to hold 

down Government expenditures, and as you know this committee has 

got a record in Congress in that direction, and we recognize the ab- ; 

solute need to cut. 
But, as I said before, you can be penny-wise and pound-foolish. For 

your organization or any other to present resolutions to this commit- 

tee and to Congress is certainly wholesome and helpful, but we can- 
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not let the record just stand there. We must know the reasons behind 
them, and whether there was detailed study of the problems involved 
and whether the full effect of actions suggested were appreciated. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell the members of 
the Farm Bureau Federation that in the hearings this year will be 
printed the total appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the years 1940, 1944, on to the present day. 

Now, it is true that the total appropriations, direct. appropriations, 
were $1,054,000,000 in 1940, and last year it was actually $789,000,000. 

I might add, however, that we think that the Department of Agri- 
culture has a very sincere and hard-working budget officer which re- 
flects to the credit of the Department. 


FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Wuirren. | notice in connection wih forest pests and forest 
items, you point out that the budget request for funds for the control 
of forest pests is an increase of $2,000,000 (from $6,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000), or 33 percent. The analysis of expenditures indicates unliqui- 
dated obligations at the end of 1952 in the amount of $1,304,000. This 
balance could be drawn down during the coming year. It is also 
noted that funds for “operations to control destructive forest pests 
on lands irrespective of ownership” would require $1,152,000 of the 
proposed $2,000,000 increase. 

Do you have any program in mind to help meet that problem, Mr. 
Kline ? 

Mr. Kurnr. Nothing more than the next sentence suggests, that 
“Land managing agencies” might well be encouraged to share a larger 
portion of this cost. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, what do you have reference to when you men- 
tion “Land managing agencies” / 

Mr. Haux. In the budget, on page 433, in the discussion of the For- 
est Pest Control Act, it reads: 
operations consist of (@) surveys to detect and appraise the danger of insects 
and plant diseases which injure or destroy forest resources and, (b) suppressive 
measures in connection with “land managing agencies” before extensive damage 
is done and while areas requiring treatment are small. 

We refer to the “Land management agencies” recognized in that 
text, as possibly offering an answer. 

Mr. Wurrren. You just lifted this out of the budget, then ? 

Mr. Hawi. That is night. 

Mr. Wiurren. This item reflects your own views as ratified by the 
Farm Bureau / 

Mr. Haw. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many of your personal views have been ap- 
proved by the Farm Bureau Federation ? 

Mr. Haxu. I will answer as best I can. Perhaps in that regard I 
should go through a little bit of the procedure that the board of direec- 
tors went through in arriving at this. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have taken the budget and have made certain 
recommendations, apparently with little knowledge of the details and 
without any knowledge of what land-managing agencies are. 
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It may be that you are 100 percent right. But with the admission 
of that lack of knowledge, you can see that it would not carry a lot of 
weight with the committee. 

I wonder how much of these other recommendations have been 
adopted by the Farm Bureau, based on your individual opinion on 
the budget? 

Mrv-Hatt. I would say very little of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could you point out those places? 

Mr. Lynn. Could I comment on that? 

Mr. Wurrrex. Do you know how much of it reflects Mr. Hall’s per- 
sonal viewpoint ? 

Mr. Lynn. The statements contained in this statement have been 
gone over item by item with the American Farm Bureau Federation’s 
board of directors. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, who prepared it in advance? 

Mr. Lynn. We went over the blue book, which you have before you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Who prepared the writing? 

Mr. Lynn. We did not have a thing in writing when this thing was 
considered by the board of directors. We just had the blue look. 
We spent a whole day in going over this. 

Mr, Wuirren. Who did? Who spent a whole day on what we will 
spend months on ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. The board of directors. 

Mr. Wuirten. I have belonged to a good many of these organiza- 
tions and usually they have a legislative secretary who goes into these 
matters. Then he gets the approval of a majority of the board of 
res i Can you give us a vote of the directors on these various 
items ? 

The reason I am asking this is that we had a terrific fight on the 
floor last year on conservation activities and it was represented that 
the Farm Bureau was in favor of a reduction. A check indicated that 
there was a division on the board with a difference of only one vote 
between the view presented to us as the action of the board of directors 
and the other view, on this particular item. Yet, it was represented 
on the floor as being the opinion of the Farm Bureau. For that reason, 
I would like to know whether these recommendations represent a 
united front. There is no criticism of Mr. Hall in this. He is prob- 
ably a good individual to study the budget. 

I think the record ought to show whether this reflects reeommenda- 
tions thoroughly studied and discussed by your board of directors, 
or whether your board of directors have been asked to agree to recom- 
mendations without an adequate opportunity for study and con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Marsnauy. May I clarify that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuauy. The board of directors came in and we spent an 
entire day discussing this, with no written material of any kind, no 
preparation previously, except the discussion of the board of directors, 
and then in the evening, they called for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of one man from each of the four regions to set down and put 
the discussion material as well as possible, into a formal recommenda- 
tion to bring back the next morning to the board of directors. 
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I happened to be a member of that subcommittee. There was one 
from each of the four regions of the American Farm Bureau, so we 
sat down that night and we had some staff members in to help us, 
because we could not do all this writing, but we had them in to write 
up this material and we led the discussion and prepared a statement 
to take back to the whole board the next day. That is merely a func- 
tioning of a subcommittee within the board of directors. 

Then the next day, we took our recommendations to the full board 
of directors. They changed them some, but this result is the con- 
clusion of the board of directors arrived at in that manner. 

Mr. Wurrren. I try as hard to cut down Federal expenditures as 
anybody.. But when I find the head of a major farm organization 
which recommends a cut in every program, outside of meat inspec- 
tion, research and Extension Service, I want to be sure that it 
represents a general feeling. 

Mr. Marsuauti. As I remember, there was never more than five 
dissenting votes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Hardin, were you for cutting the soil-conser- 
vation program and the ACP program / 

Mr. Harpix. I am not a member of the American board. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you favor that ? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are for cutting down the Soil Conservation 
Service, notwithstanding the fact that there are 150 new districts and 
there are not enough men to serve the districts already established. 

Mr. Harpry. I think we ought to keep in mind that there is an 
emergency, and the recommendations that we are willing to make, 
the sacrifices we are willing to accept are in the name of the emergency. 
We do not look on this with a great deal more pleasure than a lot 
of others, but then we are confronted with the necessity of making 
some adjustments within the Federal budget. 

Mr. Stricter. Did your own State organization ever take action on 
this? 

Mr. Harpin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stieter. It was their recommendation that these cuts be made 
in Soil Conservation ¢ 

Mr. Harprn. Well, in a general way, Congressman, the recommen- 
dation was that we eliminate the inefficiencies, duplications, and 
overlaps, in the name of economy. 

Mr. Stricter. Then whose idea was it to concentrate on this par- 
ticular subject matter ¢ 

Who made the decision in other words? 

Mr. Harpy. The specific recommendation came from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation board of directors. 

Mr. Wuirren. They sent it down to you and you all approved it? 

Mr. Harprn. No, sir. 

Mr. Kune. No; this works the other way. I would like to make 
a statement on the American Farm Bureau Federation, because 
there has been a question raised about it here, but I would very 
much prefer to go through the recommendations first. I will be glad 
to clarify the way recommendations are made. First I would note 
that the percentage cut that we were driving for was only half as 
much in the Forst Service. 
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Second, we are very happy that the committee has made a special 
study of the Forest Service and therefore where you can see that an 
expenditure, such as an expenditure let us say, for trails and high- 
ways to get at the timber not now worked, is actually a profitable 
expenditure. 

Our inclination would be to back the committee on that proposition. 

Now, you have had an exceptional opportunity this year to study 
this a a ag area of appropriations, a far greater opportunity than 
is afforded to us, in the necessity, not only of dealing with agricultural 

budgets, but dealing with the budget itself. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to put my friend Mr. Hardin on 
the spot, but this does not reflect the Farm Bureau view in my State or 
in Georgia or Alabama. I am wondering about Arkansas. 

The record shows that we have made available to foreign coun- 
tries billions of dollars in counterpart funds through the Marshall 
plan to do the very same things for which funds are requested here for 
agriculture in this country. At Memphis, Tenn., the record shows 
that the water in the Mississippi contains the topsoil of 50 40-acre 
farms going by there each day. We have been shown where in 25 
years, we will be short of food unless we do something to preserve our 
soil. In view of all these factors, it seems to me that it would be 
very short-sighted to lessen and weaken our efforts to preserve, restore 
and maintain our soil. 

You say “We will let the farmer do it at his own expense.” We 
have let him do it for generations and we have gotten in a bad fix as 
far as our soil is concerned, 

Again, I deplore the fact that I find this fine farm organization 
leading the fight to put less and less into preservation and restoration 
of the soil of this Nation upon which we all depend. You have advo- 
cated letting our national resources go. 

Mr. Kuiinr. Your position is clearly opposite to the position of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Your appraisal of this position 
seems to me to be completely wrong and I would like to make a state- 
ment with regard to the Farm Bureau general approach to this pro- 
position subsequent to the presentation of the individual items. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do recommend a reduction in the amount of 
effort that goes into ACP. You recommend a reduction in the amount 
of effort that goes into Soil Conservation Service; do you not ¢ 

Mr. Kurne. That is right. This does not mean that we are recom- 
mending a reduction in the effort to conserve the soil. The amount of 
money and time and effort that goes into this appropriation must be 
either transferred from the people to the Government and come back 
again or else it has to be done by the people. 

We think there are far more effective ways of doing it than chan- 
neling a lot of additional effort into the Federal Government at the 
present time, and I want to say to you that in our opinion, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is really in an emergency and this is the 
time to put on the people themselves a great deal of the responsibility 
for maintaining the solidarity of the United States dollar, and it can- 
not be done by just continuing to spend more money, regardless of 
whether we take in the taxes or not, because that cheapens the dollar. 

The dollar, if it is kept good, will enable us to operate a free-choice 
system where the people can deeide what they will do with what they 
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get and if it is not kept good then the system will become one of per 
capita distribution, both of the commodities produced, and the right 
to produce, and that is not the American way, it is the other way. If 
we want to win, we better follow our way because people from all over 
the world are coming in to America to see how it is being done. This 
is no time to desert the American way. 

Mr. Wurrren. There is one other way to make you folks do it, and 
that is by law. You could require them to do it by law. 

Mr. Kune. That is not the answer. 

Mr. Wuirten. You agree there? 

Mr. Kune. Absolutely. 

Mr. Wurrren. As I see it, under your leadership and recommenda- 
tions here, this Nation would be making the same mistake that indi- 
vidual farmers have made in times past. When the emergency arose 
with the individual farmer, and when the income was slack, he did not 
paint the house, and his boy did not go to school, and he passed up the 
rotation of crops. 

Instead of lattes less cotton, he planted more cotton to take up 
the slack. Instead of trying to preserve the soil, he did things to 
bleed a little more out of the land because of the immediate emergency. 
I think what you recommend here is the same short-sighted policy 
that has led many individual farms to overdraw on their soil reserves 
and such a course by individuals has caused the great wasted areas we 
have today. 

Now, are you for these foreign-aid programs? 

Mr. Kune. We have a position with regard to the foreign-aid 
program. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are for reducing them? 

Mr. Kune. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you for the Mutual Security Agency? Where 
would you cut it? Would you cut the military aid, or would you cut 
out all the economic aid? Would you cut out the hundred millions 
this Nation is spending on agriculture in foreign countries this year? 

Mr. Kune. One of the places where we can get more for our 
money—and this is a different subject and belongs in a different 
place—is by exporting some of the technicians that have proved suc- 
cessful in America. ‘These are not primarily technicians by virtue of 
which the Government does things, they are primarily teclHnicians by 
virtue of which the people do things. This is what Europe lacks that 
we have more than any other single thing in my mind. 

Mr. Wuirten. I voted against the British loan and I voted against 
the foreign-aid programs for the last several years. I think, as long 
as you have a foreign-aid program, you will not have a balanced 
budget. My position is well known. But, I am trying to find out 
where the bureau stands on it. 

Mr. Kune. That is very easy. We have a specific statement here 
that we proposed $6.4 billion. 

Mr. Wurrren. You still recommend $6.4 billion foreign aid. What 
are we going to spend that for? 

Mr. Hauu. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word with respect to that? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Hatz. We came to you as a Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations, and we did not come with a statement on foreign 
economic assistance. 
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Mr. Lynn. That statement is being prepared now to be presented 
before the appropriate committee of Tun atin 

Mr. Wuirren. The members here also vote on these other matters 
that are before Congress. Whether we follow your recommendations 
might depend upon what you will do with the savings. Personally, 
I am not much for cutting down the amount that goes into agriculture 
for preserving our soil and then giving it to Ethiopia, to Siam, or 
India for their agriculture. I am trying to find out whether the Farm 
Bureau is, or not. I am not. 

For that reason, I think we have a right to ask you what you mean 
to do on these other things. Whether you are going to ask us to 
cut it here and give it to somebody else. Your answer will largely 
determine how much attention I pay to these recommendations. 

Mr. Horan. Please remember we cannot look at the agriculture 
budget without feeling strongly as the chairman does, about these 
other things and we are getting pretty fighting mad about them. 

Mr. Kure. Incidentally, se can we. If we could, we would 
have a different position on agricultural budgets. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might say that if this committee had control of 
certain other programs, they would be considerably different. 

Mr. Kurne. I think we might get along with you better than we 
could get along with the whole Congress put together. 

Mr. Hay. We had that point in mind in the opening part of this 
statement. We did not develop it in full because we did not want 
to take up your time on it, 

However, the bottom part on the first page says that— 
there is pending before the Appropriations Committees, the entire budget of the 
executive branch as submitted. This budget is broken down into divisions and 
considered by subcommittees in this fashion. We appear before your Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture Appropriations upon which your minds are centered. 

But we want to suggest that you consider a procedure in which the over-all 
problems of Government spending may have the considered study of the entire 
Appropriations Committee, with public hearings devoted to the general treat- 
ment of Government spending—a balanced budget—as it concerns the national 
welfare. 

Agriculture is but a part of the whole thing. 

Mr. Wuirren. A few years ago, I was on a Joint Committee of the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and the Senate, the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, and the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. It was a joint committee on the budget which operated for 
several years. 

I offered a resolution that would take 5 or 10 percent of the national 
income to apply to the principal of the national debt. The Democrats 
were in control. They had the majority on the committee, and while 
I got the vote of every Republican on that committee, they were too 
few. The Democrats voted it down. 

Then, the next year the Republicans were in the majority and I got 
the votes of all the Democrats, but that was too few to carry the 
resolution. 

Perhaps I have been a little too critical here today. But we sit here 
as a committee year after year, and we have studied this thing. We 
have reasons for our actions and we have just as strong a desire to save 
money as you have. And we cannot take your recommendations with- 
out knowing your reasons and the extent of your support. 
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Now, I want to say to my friend Mr. Hardin over here, that I will 
get more wires, telegrams, and resolutions, supporting the Soil Con- 
servation Service from his State of Arkansas, than any State in the 
Union. And I will have members of the delegation from Arkansas 
talk to me about it. It is a great State, and 1 think they are right 
about it. 

Mr. Harvrn. Mr. Chairman, will you go to the trouble to seek the 
source and the inspiration behind these wires that you get? It is 
going to be people who are presently on the payroll, and you will hear 
a lot more about those people than you do about me. 

Mr. Wuirren. That may be true, but they would ask me to look 
behind your statements and see whether there are some politics be- 
hind them. Every time I go to a meeting down there, if there is any- 
body from your State there, they express that view. 

You are entitled to your own views, but my State differs with the 
national leadership on these subjects. The States of Georgia and 
Alabama differ. I have thought that Arkansas differed. 

Mr. Lampson. We have a county unit, a State unit, or a national 
unit. When we come in here, you do not want us to say to you on 
every one of these items, “9 to 12” and so-and-so, on every item. 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe I do want you to. If you have just a ma- 
jority of one and throw the weight of your organization behind it, 1 
think it would be helpful to us to know that. 

Last year, the division, as I understood it, between your board 
of directors was about one—— 

Mr. Hatt. On one item. 

Mr. Wuirren. On that particular item it was one. But had you 
come in and said, “half of our board of directors, plus one, stands 
for this,” you would not have gotten half as far as vou did. 

Mr. Hay. May I add a word with respect to what you just said? 

Mr. Wuitrten. Yes. 

Mr. Hatt. The board of directors considered a number of recom- 
mendations which are listed here. In only one instance did they have 
a record vote. That was with respect to the agricultural-conservation 
payments program which we have not yet come to on our agenda. 
Every other one was by voice vote. 

. Mr. Lynn. There was not a single recommendation against it, ex- 
cept the ACP payment. 
r. Wuirren. Was Walter Randolph on the board ¢ 

Mr. Kurnr. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did he vote against it? 

Mr. Kurne. Yes. 

Mr. Lampson. We are on there not only representing our own State, 
but representing our region, just as men are doing that job in Con- 
gress. There are 47 States and Puerto Rico. Everything we do has 
to be colored by own State and also by the regions we represent. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is nothing wrong with this. We frequently 
get a telegram purporting to speak for 11,000,000 farmers. I have 
never seen anybody who could speak for that many farmers. If you 
can speak for 5 farmers, you are pretty good in my section of the 
country. I grew up as one of them and I am one of them, and we 
are a most independent set. I am just trying to find out what your 
division of opinion is, for what help it might be to the committee 
im reaching its conclusions. 
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Mr. Horan. I would like to clear up this, “irrespective of owner- 
ship” reference, and the criticism of the $1,152,000. What is the full 
meaning of your reference, there ¢ 

Mr. Haz. Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to dispose of that. As 
the chairman has said, we have had to use the general information 
which appears in the budget. As you know, the budget came out this 
year, as I recall, on January 23. Our board of directors met. be- 
ginning February 5, I believe. There was not very much time to go 
over these things in that period, because of the size of the undertaking. 

So, when it comes to appraising what is said, we have made reference 
to the formal budget. On page 432, under the heading “Obligations by 
activities,” and also under the heading “Forest Pest Control Act,” 
appear the descriptive words “Operations to control destructive for- 
est pests on lands, irrespective of ownership,” and in the lines imme- 
diately to the right of that appear the amounts of money which were 
used in 1951, actual, 1952 estimate, and the 1953 estimate. 

The difference between the 1952 and 1953 estimates is in excess of 
$1,100,000. 

In other words, it has been increased by that sum, or it is proposed 
to increase the spending by that sum. That is the item we are dealing 
with in the explanation. , 

Mr. Horan. Do you mean Federal ownership, State ownership, pri- 
vate ownership ? 

Mr. Hau. I take the words on their face, Mr. Congressman. It 
says here, “Lands, irrespective of ownership.” 

Mr. Horan. I think I get what you mean, there. 

Of course, a perusal of our past hearings will enlighten you gentle- 
men on what we have tried to do in areas where nobody wants to own 
any particular block of down timber land. We do not have too much 
trouble getting pretty good cooperation out of land managing groups 
such as lumber mills and timber owners where the timber is valuable 
and where it is very much to their advantage to cooperate. 

Take, for instance, the Colorado River watership. This committee 
has urged and begged and pleaded to have the Forest Service, even if 
they do not make very much money out of it, try to induce the pulp 
paper people to go in there and set up an industry to salvage this 
property. 

There is, at present, in the half-million acres on the Colorado 
watershed, enough spruce now, which is of low-pitch content, and 
which can be worked into pulp at any time in the next century, as long 
as it is not rotten, there is enough there now to supply a rather large 
pulp mill for 25 years. 

We have tried to take that approach in the name of production and 
conservation and budget economy. 

I just wondered what you had in mind here. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed then, Mr. Kline. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Kurve. We have proposed a reduction of 20 percent. 

We believe that the Soil Conservation Service approach is a costly 
sort of approach to the individual farmer with a considerable amount 
of service in it, as well as the educational approach, that the educa- 
tional approach dealing with groups of farmers and seeking to get 
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into the minds of the peoplé in the community an understanding of 
the techniques involved is a far more efficient and certainly a much 
less costly approach, and we ought to emphasize the less costly one 
at a time like this. 

That is about all there is in the SCS statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Kline, is it your feeling that we ought to just 
abolish this SCS program, or is it in the interest of the present emer- 
gency that we ought to reduce it 

Are you trying to gradually strangle it or are you just trying, 
in the interest of the present emeregncy, to reduce what we are spend- 
ing there? 

Mr. Kune. Did you refer this question to me again ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kune. It was not our intention to strangle it. 

If we did, we would not propose the appropriation we proposed. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is a district operation. The program was set 
up providing for the organization under State law of soil-conserva- 
tion districts. The district is to render certain service. 

The presently existing districts have personnel. Each year new 
districts are organized. Are you saying that we should not live up 
to the law and provide this technical assistance to this great number 
of new districts, or is this to get away from the soil-conservation dis- 
trict approach? You are entitled to whatever view you have. I am 
just trying to determine whether it is a case of feeling that we should 
not supply these new districts, even though the law contemplates it, 
or is it a case of cutting it down 20 percent this year and 20 percent 
next year until we turn it over to the Extension department ? 

Mr. Kurne. Could I answer this question off the record with some 
information that came in to our board of directors while this was 
under consideration ¢ 

Mr. Wurrren. I would prefer to have it on the record. 

Mr. Kurne. The answer is “No” on the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now off the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. On the record. 

Mr. Kline, again referring to the approach we have taken here, I 
want to say to you that through the years nobody has pressed the 
Soil Conservation Service more than I have, and the ACP group too. 

It has been my view that through the ACP too great a part of the 
work doesn’t tie in to a long-range program. In the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service the planning has been in such detail that they would never 
get the job done. It has been at my insistence and that of my com- 
mittee that the Department has gone into the problem of trying to get 
the technical planning on the part of the SCA spread out to where 
it covers an area and to require the ACP program to fit into such a 
technical plan. 

We are not unmindful of our obligation of trying to get more for our 
money. A few years ago I made them bring up the records on two 
soil-conservation districts from my own State which were organized 
about the same time and were located in the same general area. Be- 

‘ause they had no yardstick or work standard one of those districts 
had done about half the work the other had. They set up such a 
standard and as a result the accomplishments have almost doubled. 
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Therefore, I think I can say we do not pull any punches in going 
after all of them to get a dollar’s worth of value for a dollar spent. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, because of the dry-land farming pro- 
gram in my area, Mr. Gillespie, who was born and raised in that area 
and who represents the western region would like to make a state- 
ment on that particular subject. We have been following conserva- 
tion practices out there for 50 years to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gritespre. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word now ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Gitiespre. IT would like to touch on the personnel angle first 
and then go into some of the other points, but the records show that 
there are about 12,000 people working in SCS that are serving about 
2,300 districts. Of course, as you know, some of them are in ad- 
ministrative positions, but there are a great number around in the 
districts, so that means there is an average of about five persons for 
each district. 

Now, if you take out administrative positions, you probably leave 
somewhere around four. 

We feel that a lot of these districts do not need four men. In my 
own county out in the State of Washington, where we have one of the 
most severe erosion-control problems in the Nation, we have 4 districts 
in that county; and, if there are 4 men in each district, there are 16 
men in that county working for SCS. We only have two county 
agents. It is our thinking—and I think it is true with the whole west- 
ern area—that it is the know-how that farmers need in order to con- 
serve the soil. We feel that we get know-how from the research and 
extension carried on by our land-grant colleges much better than we 
do from the straight-line agencies. 

It is also the feeling among the farmers out in the West that we do 
not need to be paid at this particular time, when times are fairly good 
for the farmer and the Nation faces a grave emergency. We do not 
need to be paid for doing these jobs. All we are asking for is the 
know-how to produce better and at the same time conserve our soil. 

Now, to come to this point that Mr. Horan made. Way back in 
1920 I went to school at Washington State College, the same place as 
Mr. Horan. At that time we were studying what would be a good 
soil-conserving practice rotation for that particular country. It is a 
hilly country. We farm hills out there where parts of them are 55 
percent grade, and you know that that is a real soil-erosion problem 
to hold those hills. 

At that time we were advised by our State college and experiment 
stations that a crop rotation of wheat, peas, wheat, peas, and sweet- 
clover was an awfully good soil-conservation rotation. 

I got through school m 1922, went back to the farm, and started to 
put that rotation into operation. We worked along on that kind of 
adeal. Then we get into the late thirties, and SCS comes in and tries 
to help on this problem because it is a problem. 

In the late forties they adopted the same rotation that we inau- 
gurated back in the twenties as a good rotation for that area. 


Now, if you are going to take the recommendations up by questions’ 


instead of going into it as we come to it, I would like to speak about 
ACP payments, too. 


Mr. Horan. I think probably he should because I have a lot of ideas 
myself on those. I merely wanted to let the subcommittee have the 
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advantage of a struggle that has been going on out our way for a long 
while. 

Mr. Gitespte. I just want to emphasize, then, that we look to our 
land-grant-college research for help to fight diseases and develop new 
strains of wheat and new varieties of fruit and help us do a better 
job of production and at the same time help us do a better job of con- 
serving our resources. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Gillespie, that is fine, and I am glad to have 
your statement, but it is not especially news to this committee. This 
is a big country, and most everybody who comes in here reflects the 
feelings of their immediate area. But your area is just as different 
from some sections as daylight and dark. Some things are applicable 
to yours and are of primary interest to you; some things are applicable 
to others. I agree with you 100 percent that the Federal Government 
should not have to pay a part of the cost to get farmers to do it. But 
the history of this country shows that, until we did start with an 
organized effort, we were going downhill just as fast as we could. 

I had an engineer in my area who was complaining bitterly that the 
soil-conservation man was doing the work that this particular man 
went to college to learn to do. He could do it. He was a civil 
engineer. 

TI said, “Do you know how much of that kind of work was available 
to all engineers before Soil Conservation did anything in this area? 
You would have starved to death. Because they have been doing the 
work, they have built up the trade you now have.” 

It is true in that particular area. I do not speak for your area. 

Mr. Horan. I want you to know that we have recognized the dif- 
ferentials that obtained around the Nation and that we have done 
quite a few things on our own to try to make soil conservation more 
flexible. 

What we need above all is a more flexible soil-conservation program. 

Mr. MarsHauw. I was born in eastern Nebraska and then farmed 
for 25 years in the western end of the State close to the Colorado 
area where they broke up new land in recent years. Iam familiar with 
both of those problems. I know that we practiced the system of sum- 
mer fallow in that semiarid region where we get only about 18 inches 
of rainfall a year. I practiced that system from 1923 on in western 
Nebraska. 

It is a light soil that will blow unless it is properly taken care of. 
The system was developed by using mulch, summer fallow, and that 
sort of thing to prevent erosion way back in those particular years. 

We then came into a system whereby we got Federal assistance to 
do the thing we were already doing and were urged to participate 
in programs that we were doing all the way down the line. Some 
changes in this respect are what we have in mind, Congressman. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are believers in the local committee system, but 
one of the weaknesses is that there is a tendency for local farmers to 
sell the local committee on setting up some practices that some people 
are already going to do anyway. That tendency exists. We have 
tried to get away from it. That is one thing I wanted to ask you 
about. 

This committee has insisted and finally, this year for the first time, 
got SCS to provide the technical assistance so that the ACP part of the 
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cost would go toward carrying out technical practices that bring real 
benefits to the land. This committee has done it. 

This is a very controversial subject. We are tangling with the SCS 
and ACP, but we have done it to get more for the Federal dollar, more 
soil conservation for the Nation. There is nothing we can do for 
these folks that they do not pay for themselves; they know that. But 
there are some places where organized effort through the means of 
the Federal Government may bring about greater results and that is 
what we are trying to find. 

Mr. Marsuaui. That bring up another item under development 
in our area at the present time and that is the setting up in the SCS 
group of committees—I think there are five of them they are sup- 
posed to set up in the various counties, including a legislative com- 
mittee and so on and so forth, in these districts. They are setting up 
committees. They are setting up ladies’ auxiliaries in the soil con- 
servation out there. 

Now, somebody is playing around with that sort of thing when 
they could be drawing terrace lines. I am in favor of the terrace 

lines, but I am not particularly in favor of a ladies’ auxiliary at this 
particular time. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you, but you said what we needed was 
to get folks to talk about these things: get them to know about it and 
ge information to them. If they will meet and talk about it, that 
would probably answer your need. 

We are not paying them to do that kind of work. There is just 
about 1 million times more information available today than we can 
‘an get the American farmers to use. 

I had a man from my State up here recently. He is a very fine 
man and a very fine farmer. He believes we should have more and 
more research. He says, “You just can’t do too much basic research.” 

“Perhaps not,” I told him, “but you can reach the point where 
with limited funds you had better put some things already known 
into practice.” 1 

I pointed out that we already know a lot more than we will ever 
have a chance to carry out. I said that we had better take our lim- 
ited amount of money and carry out some of the things we know. 

The point is, that demonstration, leadership. sponsorship, and a 
little pushing are necessary to put research results to use. You know 
you can write your Congressman and get bulletins on how to do a 
lot of things, but it is still harder than that to get folks to do them. 

Mr. Marsuauy. As a demonstration principle, they do not use it. 
They insist they have to do it rather than make a demonstration of 
how we might do it ourselves so that we farmers can go ahead and 
put those practices into application. 

Mr. Wurrren. This committee has been responsible for trying to 
get the technical services of SCS into the ACP. 

Mr. Marsnau. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I think it would be well to note here that Dr. Salter, 
who has taken over as head of SCS, stressed that in his statement to 
us this year, that he was going to try to get more application and less 
salesmanship in SCS. ; 

Mr. Marsnatz. That will make it possible to cut down some of 
the expenses. j 
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Mr. Kune. Our board was strongly of the opinion that a great 
deal more work could be done and a great foal more efficiency in 
doing the work could be achieved if we avoided the impression which 
is growing, that the Government can do these things for you; it is 
better to work to get a man to understand and get him to do it and 
get the whole community tuned in on it. The SCS man ought not 
to come in and run the whole series of lines and darned near dig 
the ditch. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Kline, I am in agreement with you. However, 
here is a Nation where the soil lias gone down tremendously through 
the years. It is a Nation that, during the last 8 or 10 years, has been 
called upon to increase its production probably 20 percent, bleeding 
the land at least 20 percent more through increased production. 

The American farmers are conservative just as we are. They are 
sound. You do not have to worry about communism there, and they 
are not for any Brannan plan either. When we get in a tight place 
and see a lot of money being spent, we want to do something about 
it and the first thing we want to do is cut down on ourselves. That 
is the farmers’ way. 

If you cut out the entire appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture, it would not be half as much as you are spending in foreign 
countries. That is the reason that I am slow to cut out things that 
are vital to the future productive capacity of this country. 

However, in our dissatisfaction about what other folks are doing 
in other places, we will cut down the very thing that all of this is 
built on, and that is the productive capacity of America. 

Mr. Kurne. One thing you can be sure of is that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is not going to propose things that in our opinion 
will cut down the productive capacity of American agriculture. You 
can be sure of that. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I am glad to hear you say that because your recom- 
mendations have been disturbing. I have been in various parts of 
this country and we have different problems in each. I believe the 
members of this committee have Sid inoks time to study these prob- 
lems than your force has. 

Mr. Lynn. Might I make one comment in connection with this? 

We are not to the ACP issue yet, but have you and your committee 
made any analysis of where ACP money is going? 

I mean, what States are getting it and what areas are getting it, the 
ACP payment. 

Did you know that the Corn Belt in Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois is 

etting a greater proportion of this money than the State of Georgia, 
Tet us say, and that the Delta Region in your home State of Mississippi 
is getting more than the hill counties in your own district, which is 
subject to erosion ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you know that during this past year for the 
first time they have set up a committee in each State to get away from 
this first-come first-served basis and to see that this money is used on 
the land that needs it? That was done this year under the pressure 
of this committee. 

We are seeking the same results. We may not be traveling the same 
road. 
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Mr. Kurne. Taking up our recommendations for the agricultural 


conservation program, as provided for in the 1953 budget, I would 
like to read our statement : 


The President and the Budget Bureau have recommended to the Congress that 
authorization be given for an agricultural conservation program for the 1953 
crop year requiring $256,500,000. This program would be for the period begin- 
ning not earlier than September 1, 1952, and extending to December 31, 1953. 
This will cover practices performed during that period. The amount recom- 
mended by the President is the same amount which the Congress approved last 
year for the 152 crop year program. 

inasmuch as the Secretary of Agriculture has announced the program and 
many farmers have made plans to carry out practices under it, the program 
authorized by the Congress for the 1952 crop year should be provided for. 

We recommend authorization of a program requiring $100 million to be allo- 
cated to practices related to a real need for conservation for the program begin- 
ning September 1, 1952, and extending to December 31, 1953. The reduction of 
$156,500,000 in the 1953 crop program will effect a substantial saving in the 
general budget—a real contribution on the part of agriculture. 

The policy of our membership is expressed in the following resolution adopted 
at the thirty-third annual convention held last December: 

The maintenance and improvement of our soil, water, and forest resources 
through proper use must be an integral part of any permanent farm program. 
This is of vital importance not only to agriculture, but also to the entire Nation; 
however, the ultimate responsibility for wise soil management rests with those 
who farm the land. Farmers everywhere have a growing realization of their 
responsibility for the protection of our soil and water resources. The encourage- 
ment of wise farming practices through education and demonstration is a 
sound public investment. 

As provided in our resolution on economic policies for mobilization, it is our 
firm conviction that a reduction in Federal expenditures for less essential govern- 
mental activities is imperative to prevent inflation and preserve our free enter- 
prise system. Agriculture should bear its fair share of such reductions, The 
necessity for maintenance of essential research and service activities makes an 
across-the-board reduction impractical, and necessitates a relatively heavy re- 
duction in direct payments to farmers. 

Appropriated funds for the agricultural conservation program should be 
allocated on the basis of conservation needs. Payments for practices which 
have become a normal and accepted part of farming operations of the area 
in which the farm is located should be discontinued. 

Summary information on the agricultural conservation program for 1950 
indicates that out of the total farms in America, about 46 percent are participat- 
ing in the program. These 46 percent, however, have 56 percent of the farm 
land and 64 percent of the cropland of the Nation. The program, therefore, is 
being participated in,by approximately half of the farmers of the Nation, while 
the other half apparently prefer to remain outside the program. 

The increased need for agricultural production requires a full utilization of 
available tillable acres. Further study of summaries of activities under the 
program indicate that, in the areas where a high percentage of the land is 
tillable, a large percentage of the expenditures are for inorganic materials, 
including limestone, phosphate, and potash fertilizers. Farmers recognize that 
the practice of adding fertilizers to tillable acres is necessary to conservation 
and a profitable expenditure for obtaining increased production. In certain 
areas it is found that substantiai sums are paid to farmers in connection with 
irrigation practicies which are regarded as a regular expense of operation. 
Payments should be discontinued on those practices. Numerous other illustra- 
tions can be given to indicate the extent to which agricultural conservation pay- 
ments have been diverted to payments for practices which have become a normal 
and accepted part of farming operations. 

The $100 million which we recommend be authorized for the year beginning 
September 1, 1952, should be allocated to areas where the conservation need is 
greatest. Conservation need must be distinguished from the established prac- 
tices which are already recognized as necessary for profitable production and as 
consistent with good land use. It is this distinction which can and must be 
made and which will enable the conservation program to give a better dollar of 
service for each dollar spent. 
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We recommend that this principle of distinction be written into the appropria- 
tion act as a proper basis for the development of practices for cohservation 
payments. The intent of the payments should be an incentive for the develop- 
ment of new methods and not a subsidy because new practices have been 
adopted. 

That is all of the statement with regard to ACP payments. 

Mr. Sticter. Mr. Chairman, reference was made a moment ago by 
Mr. Kline, relative to a reduction in Soil Conservation Service. He 
called the committee’s particular attention to the number of people 
who are now employed in the Soil Conservation Service. I have re- 
ceived quite a few reports from various soil-conservation districts 
in my State of Oklahoma and instead of reducing the number of 
technicians and others, and employees, their cry is for the opposite. 

In one of the reports this statement is made relative to soil-conser- 
vation service and it is so pertinent that I am going to ask the indul- 
gence of the committee, and for the information of Mr. Kline and his 
associates, to read this short statement : 

This youthful agency has been badly hampered by small appropriations, con- 
sidering the size of the jobs to be done and the urgency for increased speed in 
accomplishing the desired end. Too many people are still of the opinion that 
terraces and ponds are the chief function of this agency. Too little emphasis is 
placed by the public on the land use phases of this program. Each work unit 
must have on its staff an agronomist and farm planner, who helps the land 
owner make the proper shifts in land use and, at once, devise use for retired 
acres that will enhance the fertility index of the land and offer an increased 
income for the farm family. 

Soil depletion is secondary only to soil losses, and soil technicians are a vital 
necessity lest we continue to blunder expensively in our efforts to maintain anu 
build up our plant food resources. SCS tries, on 53 million a year (one-third 
the price of a battleship), to save the soil and water resources of America. It 
cannot be done that cheaply. For example, the Oklahoma County Soil Conser- 
vation District has work to keep a full-time soils man busy. Our soils man has 
to be shared with four or five other districts. 

Soils chemistry and soils management are technical processes, indeed, and 
without proper guidance, few farmers, even college graduates, are capable of 
instituting a safe, sure, economical soils program on a farm. 

Most of our training in the past has centered around the most approved meth- 
ods of extracting the last ounce of plant nutrients most cheaply. 

This last statement, it seems to me, is most significant. It is one in 

b 5S 
which I am hearily in accord: 

Soil-conservation practices are too technical and important to leave to the 
landowner. Each farm is a separate problem. 

This statement ends with the quote “Give us light and we'll find 
our own way.” 

As I see it today, Mr. Chairman, the farmers interested in soil- 
conservation service are looking to this Congress of the United States 
to furnish that light so that they can find a way to improve the fer- 
tility of their soil and to do the very thing which Mr. Kline advo- 
cates in the statement on page 2, wherein he asks for increase demand 
being met with increased production as quickly as possible. 

I ask the question how in the name of justice can the farmer increase 
his production without this very assistance being provided for him, 

Today the Congress of the United States has given industry more 
tax benefits and tax amortization than all benefits given the farmer. 
To me, that is inequitable and unjust and should be corrected. As 
I see it, a strong national economy is dependent upon agriculture. 
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If we want the farmer to increase production, which has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of Agriculture, we must provide him with 
adequate implements and tools to do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might add that you cannot draw out of your land 
without having it depleted. Under the present demands for produc- 
tion, it requires added effort to preserve the soil. 

Now, we may argue about the means by which we should do it, but 


certainly the more you take out, the more you need to put back in. 
Would you not say so, Mr. Kline? 


Mr. Krine. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Wurrren. In connection with the agricultural conservation 
program, do you have any formula you would recommend to the com- 
mittee ? 

Now, we are not a legislative committee, and the only way we 
could do anything would be to limit a portion of the funds to meet 
certain purposes. 

Mr. Kurnr. We have a general formula included in the statement. 
Tt is that payments ought to be discontinued on practices recognized 
as sound business in the area. After the practice has become estab- 
lished, after it has become recognized and has proven profitable— 
as I see in a lot of lands in the Midwest, the application of fertilizer 
will give you an increase of 16 to 1 in income—then we ought to dis- 
continue payment for this kind of profitable practice and take the 
money which we do appropriate and use it to spread the practice in 
places where it is not used or to develop the use of new practices that 
are desirable. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have urged that in the last several years on this 
committee. It is hard to reach the practices followed at the local level. 
We have stressed that, and they have made improvements. They have 
not completed it, but it is improved. 

Do you have any formula as to what States would get the funds, or 
would it still be under general law, applicable to all States, and with 
the need in the immediate area determining how the funds allocated 
to that area would be used? Or would you allocate this to the States 
on the basis of State needs? 

Mr. Kurne. This is one of the toughest problems, as you well know. 
It is concerned with the question of whether the people who pay fer 
things automatically get them. 

Now, so far as the farmers are concerned, they are ready to say 
these payments ought to be distributed on the basis of conservation 
needs. There is good level land which gets a considerable portion of 
these payments which are not the lands that need the payments. In 
many cases the practices which get much of the money are recognized 
practices that have been in operation and that have proven their worth, 
and the farmers knew about them. 

Mr. Wuirren. A few years ago—and my friends on the committee 
were not responsible—when the Republicans were in control of the 
Congress, this Agricultural Conservation program was drastically 
reduced. The records show that soil-conservation work was also 
drastically reduced during that period. 

Last year under the recommendation of the Farm Bureau, or one- 
half the board of directors, plus one, there was a tremendous fight 
in the House to drastically reduce the Agricultural Conservation 
program. We just did win it. 
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Now, if you had a formula which limited this work to the States 
that had the greatest need, there would not be a chance in the world of 
passing it through the House of Representatives, in my judgment. 
If it does not have general application to all the States, we would not 
have a chance to pass it. 

Is that your judgment, too? Don’t you realize that what you 
recommend, would actually kill it? 

Mr. Kurve. First, I do not think it would kill it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now that is a matter of judgment. I went through 
this fight last year, and I am convinced that it would. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am inclined to agree with the chairman there, 
Mr. Kline; that it would go a long ways toward killing the program. 

Mr. Kune. W ell, it might but T want to make this statement: The 
motion which was ‘finally passed in our board of directors on this 
proposition came from a State where they have around 200,000 farm- 
ers and 183,000 Farm Bureau members and they as a State were in 
favor of discontinuing this sort of payment for the duration of the 
emergency, so you have differences of opinion inside the Farm Bureau, 
on this proposition. But these differences run all the way from those 
who are prepared to get along without these payments, to those who 
would like to keep the payments where they are, and this is a com- 
ne ergte position and was carried by a vote of better than 3 to 1 in our 

ard of directors. 

Mr. Anpersen. Of course, Mr. Kline, I might add that this sub- 
committee feels that the figure we now have in ‘the bill, $256.5 million 
is a compromise in itself ‘because a few years back we had the $400 
million figure in the bill and we felt, last year, I know, that it should 
be placed : at a point where we could justify it on the floor in spite of 
the fact that we were at war. 

I would like to ask you one specific question about your recom- 
mendation: You recommend that this be cut to $100 million. Of 
course, you realize that we have in there an administration limitation 
——— of $35 million. Now that $35 million will come out of the 

256.5 sum, so of course if you want $100 million for allocation, you 
nae agree that $135 million, if that expense limitation figure stays, 
should be the figure to remain in the bill. 

Mr. Kurxr. This is on the assumption that it takes as much—we 
would not agree that it takes the same amount to administer both 
programs. We would not agree to that. 

Mr. Anpersen. You would not have the $100 million net by any 
means to distribute because we do have to keep up the expenses of the 
entire committee system which is the heart of our price-support 
program. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harxu. With respect to the comment just made I w ant to call 
attention to the fact that we do attempt to deal with that administra- 
tive expense item in another section of the statement. 

Mr. Horan. Might I ask a couple of questions: You are aware of 
course of the fact that in attempting to solve at least part of this 
riddle, that we have made it permissive to transfer payments over to 
soil conservation service— that is merely permissive and that has been 
carried now in our bill for about 3 years, I think, for such amount—~ 
and also in an attempt to supply technical service, we have also made 
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it permissive for the hiring of qualified and accredited civil engineers, 
wherever they are available. 

Would you suggest, as has been suggested in my district, that the 
amount that could be transferred be increased up to 25 percent or 50 
percent ? 

Mr. Kurne. We would have to consider that proposition separately. 
It has never been acted on in our board, nor has it come to our attention 
in such a way that we would have an officia] position on it today. 

Mr. Horan. We have recognized, of course, that if all the possible 
soil conservation districts in the Nation were formed, we might have 
in excess of three or four thousand, and on the basis of four employees 
each, we might have from sixteen to twenty-one thousand people per- 
manently employed by the Soil Conservation Service. 

We devoted quite a bit of our time trying to determine how they 
would liquidate those once soil conservation was established and 
leveled off on a permanent basis. 

Have you given any thought to those things? 

Mr. Kurnr. Yes. I farmed until I was 48 years old and did not 
do anything else and I am speaking as a farmer: The idea of soil 
conservation as just keeping soil, is a dead idea. Soil conservation 
is a different thing. We have the ideas, the techniques and so forth, 
not only to improve the production of soils and save the soils but to 
improve the soils at the same time. Good land use means a lot more 
than just saving it for future generations. We know how to improve 
it while we use it. 

If we were to depend upon this proposition of going directly from 
the Federal Government to the individual farm and putting into 
practice even a part of what we know. the cost to the Government 
would not be $50 million, it would probably be three times that much. 

We think this is the time to really emphasize the use of the things 
we know and spread them widely by the demonstration technique, 
by meetings with grouns of farmers rather than individual farmers. 
and then extend as efficiently as possible the activities in the SCS, 
but make them be efficient. Let us improve on the procedure and 
avoid spending a great deal of time with one particular farmer doing 
a lot of things he might as well do himself. We seek to avoid the 
uneconomic use of the personnel involved. This is the attitude of 
the Farm Bureau. There is nothing in the proposition that would 
indicate we were going to slow up good land use. We think we are 
going to improve it and we think we know how. 

Mr. Horan. You have studied this problem of coordinating and 
bringing peace to the various services that have grown up in the last 
score of years in the field that was attempted last year by the Secre- 
tary in his memorandum on conservation. I believe you commented 
on it while you were here before us last year. He attempted as you 
know at the county level to assign areas of: operation for the Forest 
Services and for the Extension Service and for the Soil Conservatior. 
Service, and I believe also for PMA. 

What has been your observation of any effectiveness that has grown 
out of that gesture? 

Mr. Krine. I do not believe that at the moment there has been 
any very great change in the operations because of the reorganization 
we have had so far. T would say further that we are working on 
this whole business of reorganization of the Department of Agri- 
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'S, culture and hope to be able to make a broad recommendation in that 
field but we are not prepared to do it now. 
he I think much can be done and should be done. 
00 Mr. Horan. I read yesterday in one of the current magazines 
* which comes, I believe, to each member of the subcommittee, on the 
y. > yes-and-no statements of Herschel Newshem of the National Grains, 
mn > and Mr, Gus Geisler, of PMA, on this whole subject of soil conserva- 
+ tion payments. You have not read these articles? 
le a Mr. Kuinr. No; I have not. 
e : Mr. Marsuau. I am from the Midwest region of the Farm Bureau 
S > which represents Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Kansas, Indi- 
b, » ana, Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin. 
’ About a week ago we had a Midwest presidents and secretaries 
y + conference in Des Moines, where the presidents and secretaries of all 
1 > those 12 States were present, with the exception of one man. This 
> matter came up for discussion at that time among these 12 men plus 
the secretaries, which made a total of 23 people. We discussed the 
t ' general field at home, what the situation was at home. These States 
| » all have similar resolutions pertaining to this over-all matter. 
y ‘ My own State of Nebraska is a little different from the others. 
; = Iowa and‘Illinois, I believe, go a little further than we did in Ne- 
' ’  braska but even our resolution states that we want the elimination 


. of payments for these normal practices, the things that have become 
) > just good ordinary business; such as putting fertilizer on the soil and 
getting anywhere from 10 to 20 bushels more corn per acre—the only 
limiting thing in that kind of a program is the supply of nitrogen. 

Now if you will look through the statistical summary that the De- 
partment of Agriculture compiled on the division of the total moneys, 
- the 100 percent division of the moneys they spent, you will find that 
_ they spent 39 percent of it on fertilizer. They spent 18.93 percent 
on green manure practices; they spent 3.91 on summer fallowing 
' which we have been doing for years and years before they started in. 
They spent 3.57 on irrigation which everybody is just battling for 
to get an irrigation ditch on his place, and the Government is spend- 
ing most of the money on the project to get it out to him in the first 
place. 

If you add those thing all together you will come out with a per- 
centage about the same as the over-all reduction recommended by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Three-fifths being used on a 
national level for permanent practices such as the ones I have just 
mentioned. It is an investment in fertilizer to realize a cash return 
immediately and that is what you get. You do get some carryover 
in the next year in benefits of fertilizer. A farmer must decide 
whether to reduce his application the next year or maybe he steps it 
up to get the additional benefit. 

That is the position of our organization on the State resolutions 
and it was adopted without one dissenting vote, out of 143 voting 
delegates at our annual session representing counties of the State of 
Nebraska. 

About 50 percent of the farmers are using it. Illinois has 43 per- 
cent and Iowa has 69 percent of the farmers who are at the present 
time in the program in any way, shape, or form, 
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The percentage of Farm Bureau members in those two States is 
much higher—the total number of farmers in Farm Bureau—than 
the number participating in these ACP payments. 

I just give you that to give you the idea that it is not just something 
that a few of us thought up, it is something that has developed out 
in the country. 

Our resolutions come from the country. We had over 40 resolutions 
in our State asking that these payments be revised and cut down. 

Mr. Horan. Where is that practice of payments program devel- 


oped? That is done by what group in the Department of Agricul- 
ture? 


Mr. Marsuatt. PMA. 

Mr. Kuve. There is a list of all the things which may be paid for. 
Then the State makes out a list of the things that seem applicable to 
their State and there is a certain amount of latitude at the county 
level. 

Mr. Wuirrten. As I understand it, at the community level and at 
the State level they work up their practices and then submit their 
recommendations to the National Government. 

Mr. Marsnaty. They do not all use the same practices all over the 
United States. There are some that do not apply to specific areas such 
as Nebraska that might be used down in the chairman’s area, or we 
might use some that would not be used in your area. They are divided 
on a regional or State basis. 

Mr. Horan. Here is one that has always intrigued me: The mulch- 
ing under of the straw and the leavings after the wheat harvest, I 
think, is a good practice but it does require additional work and ex- 
pense, is that not true? 

Mr. MarsHat. It pays big cash dividends. 

Mr. Horan. Does it pay enough to pay the good farmer to do. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Absolutely. We have done it for years. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman. It seems to me the point is very well 
taken that changes in practices that could be done administratively 
would straighten out a lot of our difficulty here for the time being at 
least. I wonder if there is any way in our report or something that 
we might suggest—I am just throwing that out as a thought—we 
are trying to do something for this program. We recognize its value 
throughout the Nation and we want to do it in the most practical way. 

It would appear that a revision of the practice payments and an 
insistence that conservation of the initiating type be done where it 
needs to be done would be at least two steps in the right direction. 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Horan is strictly right and that is what this 
committee has been seeking for the past number of years. 

Here is the thing that we overlooked: I am a strong believer in the 
extension department. I think they have done a wonderful job 
through the experiment stations, the State colleges and all, but we 
followed the practice up until 1933 of having meetings and issuing 
pamphlets. A lot of folks think the spread of this work should have 
been through the Extension Service. There are many things to in- 
dicate that it should, except that as we know the Extension Service is 
under the land-grant college system where they could not handle this 
kind of program without coming under the control of the Department 
of Agriculture. I do not blame them for that. So we followed that 
course, 
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It is not the two-toned shoes wearing farmer, the one who smokes 
cigars and belongs to the Rotary Club who lets this land go back. 
You can point out in any area many farmers who have not done it, 
but there were enough over the Nation to the point where the Nation 
was rapidly losing its soil. 

In this kind of approach there has been a good deal of money spent 
for those kinds of practices. However, I do think for us to invest a 
dollar in these permanent or semipermanent practices, if the farmer 
will spend $2, is vital to the future of this country. It goes far 
beyond the individual farmer who may be a trustee of that land during 
his lifetime. 

When we are in a world-wide emergency, when we are feeding vir- 
tually half the world—and we have been for the last 10 y ars—draw- 
ing out of the soil as never before—is not the time to weaken your 
effort. Rather, it is a time to strengthen your effort. You are just 
as right as you can be, when you say that it is also the time to see that 
the dollar is spent for something worthwhile in the maintenance and 
the restoration of the soil. 

Now this is where we differ about it. I am just as convinced—and 
I have been through this fight for the last 8 years on the floor, in con. 
ference, and elsewhere—that if you try to limit this law so that it does 
not have general application, the program is gone. Some have be- 
lieved that is what you intend though you say not. 

Mr. Horan. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that it will not do us on 
this subcommittee very much good to recommend a drastic reduction 
in these things. 

Mr: MarsHatu. In Nebraska they pay us to keep fire from getting 
into the prairie ground. My father did that when he first home- 
steaded in Nebraska. Anybody who has any idea of protecting graz- 
ing land in which his future security rests, does not have to be paid 
anything for that. It is done very reasonably. It is not an elaborate 
deal. You just plow a little fire-break, and you plow about three of 
them along close to the areas where your fire danger is, and then you 
have nothing to worry about except lightning that might strike out 
in the prairie. That is an act of God. 

Nevertheless, they are paying farmers to do that. They are paying 
farmers to dig wells. For example, I dug a well on one of the hills 
on my ranch. It was in the pasture. There was a payment for it. 
Then I was informed by one of the committeemen that if I would put 
in a 4-inch casing instead of a 3-inch casing 1 would almost double 
my payment. There were no questions asked about the supply of 
water and whether the 3-inch casing would provide all the water I 
needed or whether the 4-inch was necessary, but I was just informed 
that if I put in a 4-inch casing it would double the payment and the 
3-inch wells were aver a strata of water which never runs dry. We 
turn on a windmill and never turn it off until the fall. 

Mr. AnperseN. Mr. Chairman, up to this point the local committees 
must reach an agreement with the State committees as to the practice. 

Mr. Wuirren. And it is cleared on up to Washington. 

Mr. Anpersen. No; I do not think it is cleared up to Washington, 
I think, as Mr. Kline has stated, in developing the practices for any 
one State, I believe the final control is with the State committee. 
Mr. Wuirrten. It has to be in the Washington list. 
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Mr. Anpersen. My point is that in the State of Minnesota we have 
pretty well cleaned up these practices in which we should not in- 
dulge, and I think it is up to the various States to do that. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I think you are right, Congressman Andersen. I 
think the fact of the matter is that too many times we have had fellows 
looking for excuses to pay rather than reasons for which payments 
should be made because of the allocation of funds. They have to have 
some way of getting this money out. I think that has happened in 
some cases. 

I had a good friend come around recently with a Government check 
for some of these practices. He said, “why did they send me this?” 

I said, “Because you signed up for it.” 

There is plenty of et ta this country so a person does not have 
to sign up for it if he does not need it. 

Mr. AnperseNn. I have been very much against making this particu- 
lar program a relief program. .I think it should be based entirely upon 
the needs of the soil itself. That is the line of thought that I have 
always entered upon this particular program. 

If the various farmers throughout the Nation need a little incen- 
tive, let us give it to them, so that our soil will be preserved for future 
generations. 

Mr. Horan. They tend to be ruled out there from Washington. 

That same thing is not true of county or State government and I 
think the committee can well recognize it. The best results we get 
for the taxpayers’ dollar is at the county level. 

The emphasis, I think, and the direction we should move in is in 
that direction. I am not disturbed. What makes me fearful is the 
drift away from local autonomy and common sense. 

Mr. Hauut. Mr. Chairman, it seems that this might be a good time 
to mention a matter which is related to this whole ACP program. 
You know, when the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
was enacted back in 1936, it was to replace the old triple A program 
which the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional. 

At that time the Supreme Court said that agriculture was pretty 
much a local matter, and in deference to that statement of the court 
there was put into this act the proposition that States should develop 
plans for carrying out this act and that they should be submitted to 
the Secretary and thereafter when approved the State would carry on 
the planning. It wasa grant-in-aid sort of program. That has never 
come into being although I think about 35 States have now passed 
enabling legislation and therefore are in a position legally to submit 

lans. 
“ I think no State has as yet submitted a plan, but we know that some 
of them are beginning to work on it. 

Mr. Lynn. Mississippi has done the best job. They have submitted 
a plan, the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. Haw. I knew they were working on it. TI did not know they 
had submitted it. 

Now, the provision to have State plans was an expiring one every 
ch 4 years. It comes up again for expiration I believe at the end of 
this year. 

We are going to ask that the Congress extend it for another period, 
perhaps, but we will also want to see these States begin to submit 
plans and we think that the Secretary ought not to hold back on the 
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approval of the plan of any one State, simply because an adjoining 
State does not happen to come along at that moment, or in that year, 
with a plan. 

I think that is a matter that arises in connection with the adminis- 
tration of this act that is very important. It may enable us to get 
away from some of he problems that we have been talking about. 
Plans would then be developed by the local folks; they would not go 
higher than the State level except with respect to the general over-all 
approval under a grant-in-aid type of program. 

Mr. Wurrten. You cannot justify the ACP program today on the 
basis under which it was originally initiated. And you cannot do it 
on the basis of payments to farmers. 

I spoke to the PMA Soil Conservation Service in my State this last 
year. I made the statement that the Federal Government did not owe 
them a thing in the world so far as taking care of their land was con- 
cerned. 

Further, that the Federal Government could not do a thing in the 
world for them that they themselves did not pay for through taxes. 
I also pointed out that we had let this land situation get in such a fix 
from the standpoint of the national interest that it was felt that the 
Federal Government should assume the leadership in order to do some- 
thing for the land and should put up a third of the cost of doing it in 
order to get it done. I think we are seeking the same objective many 
times, but your approach and mine differ due to our different experi- 
ence and different position. But in my judgment your approach would 
kill the program to remedy the situation that faces us and protect our- 
selves for the future. 

I say the answer is to correct it. If you will go into China and India 
and into these eroded parts of the Far East, if you will go into the 
countries where the United States is giving millions for economic 
aid, you will find behind it all a depleted soil structure. 

But then you say, “Well, we have an emergency right now. We are 
asking the farmer for 20 percent more production out of that same 
soil. We ought to let down on this soil conservation.” 

That is the very time when you should increase the effort, 175 years 
of experience has shown that if left alone it will not be done. It 
will be done by a few, but there is a big segment of the population 
that has not done it in this or any other country. 

I hope they will clean this up where it needs to be cleaned up. 
What you suggest might very well destroy what we already have, 
as far as getting it through Congress is concerned. 

Mr. Gittesriz. We have wade a lot of progress. I think we must 
recognize that we have made a lot of progress in these United States 
in the last 10 years in this matter of conserving our soil. 

I just wanted to answer the question of Mr. Horan proposed just 
a little bit ago, of some of the proposed plans of doing it under the 

ACP payments program. 

In the State of Washington we were paid 19 percent of the total 
amount for protecting summer fallow. Now, back in the twenties 
and the thirties we did have a big problem in the protecting of summer 
fallow, but due to a lot of things we have corrected that. We are 
‘arrying out that program and it has become established practice. 
It has become a practice the farmers are all using. They would con- 
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tinue using it whether they got paid for it or not, and at the present 
time, or in 1950 at least, they were being paid 2 cents an acre for what 
we call trashy summer fallow. That means do not burn any stubble, 
but leave it on top. 

Then to go along with another one, crop residue management or 
stubble mulch: 7 percent of the funds in our State are used for that 
practice. That has become an established practice that practically 
every farmer in eastern Washington and northern Idaho and Oregon 
are using today. 

Mr. AnperseN. May I ask then why do the county committees and 
the State committee in Washington recommend it? 

Mr. Guiespie. It is about the only practice that can be used out 
in that particular area. That is just about the only thing they can 
find to pay those farmers for and I have not found a wheat farmer 
in that area who says today that he does not think under the present 
emergency that thing should be stopped. I have not found one and 
I have visited a great many. 

I would like to go further and tell why we are doing this. It was 
not necessarily because of the payment we get, but it was the develop- 
ment of machinery. John Deere, for instance, came out with a high- 
beam plow, a plow with a lot of clearance, something that we vould 
get through this stubble with and do the work. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did the plow not follow the practice? 

Mr. Gutiespre. That is right, and at the same time the Washington 
State College developed wheats that grew less straw. 

The point I am trying to make is that the farmer is glad to do this 
thing if he is given the know-how and the equipment with which to 
do it. ‘The country looks a lot better now. It is not washing away 
like*it was 5 years ago or 10 years ago. 

Another thing that developed during the war, when we were slow to 
get them because we could not buy them, was spreaders for our com- 
bines which would spread the straw, so we could get through. 

All those things have developed, and we are doing a lot better job 
today than we did before; but we do not feel like we should be paid 
for these practices after they have become standard practices. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think you are right. I think the thing you ought 
to do is to get your own committees to stop it. All you have to do is 
stop it at the local level and divert the funds to that which is needed. 

Mr. Horan. In my district they are more insistent on soil conserva- 
tion districts. I think the thing that properly worries me is that I 
do not want to see too large a group of personnel built up. 

Now, we have a man who intends to apply a rich life of experience 
and study, Dr. Salter, as head of the Soil Conservation Service. He 
intends to actually apply soil conservation research to the land. 

The problem that attracts me is how to get this application done in 
the quickest and shortest time, and then keep this Bureau down at 
its proper size. It ought to be reducible once the job is done and it 
is merely a matter of teaching each coming generation about good 
practices, or ones that might be developed through experimental 
stations or land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Gittesrie. I would like to remind you too that it was the job 
of the county agents to work with the farmers in setting up these 
soil-conservation districts. Then it is the job of the SCS folks to 
come in and furnish the technical help. 
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Another point I would like to make is in the use of fertilizer mate- 
rials out in the West, I think the farmers out there need more soil- 
testing labs and more information as to where and when and how 
much to apply more than they need payment for the application after 
they decide to make it. 

That calls, then, for more soil-testing labs by our experiment sta- 
tions and more help by county agents. 

Mr. Wurirren. They can all send those samples into the State col- 
lege, can they not, Mr. Gillespie ¢ 

Mr. Giuuespie. It is pretty hard to do that when you are working 
on nitrogen content of the soil. You have to get some method out 
pretty close to the soil in order to carry on good soil testing for 
nitrogen. 

Another thing is that 10.44 percent of the money is spent out there 
under the title of irrigation. Payments are made for leveling of land 
for irrigation and we question whether we need Federal aid for doing 
that sort of thing. 

There again the farmers need technical assistance as to what is the 
best method of doing that. Maybe it is better to have a sprinkler 
system than it is to level off the land. 

Mr. Wurirren. Have your local folks set aside this 5 percent that 
is in the law? 

Mr. Horan. I believe they did. Some of them suggested even as 
high a percentage as 25 percent to be transferred. 

Mr. Giiespiz. Sixteen percent of the ACP money is used for pas- 
ture and range practices. One item there alone uses a little over 1 
percent of the total amount of money used, spent in the State of Wash- 
ingtoin, for mowing weeds. I think any good conscientious farmer 
will mow his weeds without being paid for it. 

Mr. Wurirren. Do you know how many good conscientious farm- 
ers there are, judging from the way each treats his farm ? 

Mr. Gittespre. I do not know what the percentage is, but I think 
it is coming up. 

Mr. Lampson. Fifty percent of the farmers produce 90 percent of 
the food. Therefore, you can say half of these farmers are the men 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Gittesriz. 1 have one more point and then I am through for 
the moment. 

On the item of pasture and range management on which 16.5 per- 
cent of the ACP money is spent, the Washington State Cattlemen’s 
Association, which is pretty close to that thing, voted last year to 
do away with all ACP payments. 

In the Farm Bureau we come to a compromise and we do not intend 
to go that far. We feel that probably there are areas in the country 
where some help is needed. 

Now, the formula for working out how that can be done is a problem 
we should all be interested in. We should try to work out a formula 
that will save this program from public criticism that is going to de- 
stroy our whole farm program if we farmers and people interested 
in agriculture do not do something about it. Every time we are faced 
with our city cousins they say, “Well, you fellows are sure getting a 
lot of subsidies, are you not?” 
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There are some of these subsidies which we cannot say we are not 
getting. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, you cannot, but it is just like some folks want 
us to run this country to suit Russia to stop Russia from talking about 
us. The only way to do that is to become Communist ourselves. 

Now, the clash between the self-interest of the consumer groups 
and agriculture exists. If you are going to run agriculture so as to 
keep from having criticism, we are in an awful fix. I might say the 
shoe would be on the other foot too if organized labor were run to suit 
agriculture. 

Mr. Lampson. I would like to say we need to be careful not to 

lace overemphasis on Government programs. I will admit they 
aie all had some very good points. But we need to be very careful 
that we do not give them too much credit because there are other 
things such as the advent of the rubber-tired tractor that have been 
important contributions. 

I can remember back to 1940 when I bought a certain make of trac- 
tor for $625, a rubber-tired tractor with a hydraulic lift on it that 
had all these cultivators and attachments and tillers and so on, to do 
things in the soil. 

The new techniques in the making of steel made that tractor possi- 
ble, so those arms would be strong enough to do this work. That is 
one of the wonderful strides we have made in America in the last 25 
years. The farmers have not been asleep to take advantage of all 
those things. We have come right along hand in hand with them. 

While I am talking I would like to say that the Extension Service, 
of course, is very educational, and these other services are educationa| 
too and promotional. 

Now, I think that one of the best ways for our expansion and to 
increase efficiency on American farms today is by the example of 
efficient farmers showing their neighbors and looking over the fence 
seeing those fellows do the new things. 

I have been talking quite a bit lately with county agents about this. 
I happen to be the chairman of the trustees of agriculture in my county 
that hire the county agents and other things, so I am familiar with 
it. They are looking to the future and they are complaining about 
the lack of attendance at some of their meetings and whether their 
work is really getting out to the farmers. They are wondering if 
somewhere in the future they are not going to have to rely more on 
the example that they plant in the minds of a dozen or so progressive 
farmers who come to the meetings. It is the same principle as where 
you cast a pebble on the water and the ripples keep going on out and 

out. 

I think that is the way our educational system in American agri- 
culture is evolving here. That is why I believe you need to place more 
emphasis on the educational features to the whole group than to the 
technique of the conservation service working with the individual 
man. That is why I think we ¢an justify some cuts. 

Mr. Wuirren. You know we all want to prove our willingness to 
be patriotic. You cannot ask for a Federal budget to be balanced 
without being willing to take your own share of the cuts. But we 
are not doing a good job to save the soil of this Nation. If you drive 
from this or any other city 50 miles in any direction you will see 
that we are not doing too much for our soil. 
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oo. We are in an emergency. In this emergency we have granted, by 
action of Congress, about $14 billion to industry in quick amortiza- 
vant “| tion of taxes and in loans to meet the present emergency. 
i We are spending this small amount for Federal programs of trying 
q to keep up our productive plant for agriculture. It is less than a 
ups “| third of a billion dollars, less than one-third of what we are spend- 
p tO ing in foreign countries for the same type of thing. 
the | Gentlemen, it is not that we are doing to much. It could be we 
sult “| are not doing it the right way. 
3 As you say, the farmer wants to carry his share of reductions. I 
iL to @ am one of them too, and I want to do my share of it. But we better 
hey | think a long time before we reduce the amount of effort that we make 
ful : as a Nation to protect what we have for future genenrations. 
her | Mr. Harprn. I just want to make a statement which I feel prompted 
een = ~—s to make in the light of what I have heard here in the last few minutes. 
3 I hope that this subcommittee and the whole committee and the 
ac- @ Congress, for that matter, does not adopt the attitude that we are 
hat 4 doomed to failure in American agriculture unless we put all of our 
do q dependence in these various agricultural agencies, getting everything 
. a that they propagandize for. 
= Now, that is fundamental in my way of thinking. Those people 
1s @ are selling the Congress on just how indispensable their every whim is. 
2G Mr. Wuirren. Does that include the Extension Service? 
all & Mr. Harprn. The statement was made here a few minutes ago that 
a. & $53 million is not enough to save the soil of a great nation. Some- 
ce, G body has gotten the idea that the whole responsibility of the fall of 
al & this great Nation lies within this one agency. Where do we farmers 
4 come in if someone else has taken all of the responsibility? I am 
to @ working on this thing on a voluntary basis nearly 365 days a year. 
of | It has been suggested that the job is too important to leave to the 
Ice individual who owns the land to save the soil. I belong to the old 
: school. I bought my land and I am paying taxes on it. Maybe if 
is. @ I cannot pay the tax the sheriff will put me off, but I hope that day 
ty @ will not come. 
th @ Mr. Wurrren. That fellow who lives in Little Rock and Memphis 
ut @ has some interest in that land too, and his children have because you 
r & will have to feed him. 
if @ Mr. Harprtn. There will have to be a show-down in the country 
n | some day whether we are going that way or some other way. I be- 
ve @ lieve in the system that I grew up under, that we are entitled to own 
re the land, and I think we ought to have a lot of faith in being able 
id to educate the people to go and do a satisfactory job. Then there has 
; been another point mentioned here. 
- @ Mr. Anpersen. Just a minute. I want to comment on what you 
re U7” have already brought out. I think you are absolutely right up to a 
e @ certain point. We have owned our farm in our family for 51 years 
il & and today that farm produces more per acre in most crops than what 
| it did 50 years ago. 
o @ Mr. Harprn. So does mine. 


Mr. Anpersen. We did all that just by good farming methods. No- 
body told us how to do it. But the trouble is there are just too many 
people in this Nation, I am afraid, who do not take good farming 
methods to heart as conscientiously as many others do. 
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Mr. Harptn. I would like to attract the committee’s attention to 
the importance the increased degree of prosperity has had in agri- 
culture, as well as the influence in various agricultural agencies. We 
have been able to get better implements; implements have been made 
available; we have been able to live; we did not have to mine our soil 
in order to live. The degree of prosperity has made a wonderful 
contribution to this improvement in agriculture in the Nation and 
we must recognize that. 

I have cooperated with every Government agency that has ever 
offered to help in agriculture. I served as a county committeeman, 
a chairman of a committee for the first 7 years that we had a com- 
mittee of our own in the county, and I have been very close to the 
Extension people. I have great faith in the good that they can do, 
but I am still of the opinion that the salvation of America lies in the 
people who are going to own and occupy and operate that land for 
a profit. 

Now, that word “profit” is in there and there are a lot of those prac- 
tices that we are paying for that are subsidies that tend to enhance 
the profit for the individual’s current operation. 

In the name of the emergency, I think the time has come that the 
Congress should look into the possibility of attempting to balance 
the budget at least by discontinuing some of the nonessential expendi- 
tures. 

Now we have this ACP payment. We paid out nearly $3.5 million 
last year for the mowing of weeds. We paid out a considerable sum 
of money in some States for building fences—cross fences within 
pastures. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you know how much that has added to the cattle 
produced ? 

Mr. Harprn. Congressman, if we want to pursue that thing far 
enough we can add to the production of cotton a lot if they will buy 
us insecticides, but we do not want to go quite that far. 

Mr. Wuirren. The farmers are buying the insecticides. I do not 
know of anybody in my area who did not buy them. 

Mr. Harprn. Since 10 years ago you will find there has been a’ 
considerable increase in the quantities being used. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I agree with you, Mr. Hardin. Our job is to deter- 
mine what amount of money should be provided to carry out that 
which the Congress has approved and.which has been going on. That 
is our problem, but in spite of the ACP program, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Extension Service, and all the books that have ever 
been written, we are not half-way doing the job. 

Now, I do not say the Government can do a*thing in the world for 
these folks that the American people do not pay for. I agree with 
that. But somehow, some way, we need to give a little attention to 
the future, because all the people have an interest in my land and 
your land and the rest of the land. If you do not believe it, just look 
at these countries that are bankrupt today and, behind it, you will find 
that it is a case of not taking care of their soil due to continuous 
emergencies. And that is exactly what you recommend, as I see, for 
this country. 

Mr. Harpry. Mr. Chairman, that is just what disturbs me. I am 
hoping that you will recognize that fact, that we have got to depend 
on individual people to go out here and want to do this job. 
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Mr. Wurrren. We have, but when we cut the ACP in half before, 
we cut the amount of work that the farmers did more than in half. 
The records are here. 

Mr. Lynn. I would hate to take exception to the thought of the 
chairman, but I would like to see some figures that would indicate that. 

Mr. Wuirren. The figures were put in the record last year. They 
can be had. They were put in in the debate last year both in the 
House and the Senate. I am sure they are available. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, if you allow me, I think the record ought 
to show very clearly that the American Farm Bureau Federation is 
for soil conservation to the maximum degree. We will do nothing 
whatsoever to discourage farmers from carrying out these improved 

yractices. We are very aware of the obligations we have for increas- 
ing food. You have implied that it is our program to retard soil 
conservation. 

Mr. Wuirren. No; far be it from me to say that you want to pro- 
hibit an individual farmer from doing what he wants to with his own 
land. But I say, you are opposed to the Government following my 
program to help. 

Mr. Harprn. Not totally. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are willing to help him through the extension 
program ; but the other programs, you are for reducing them. 

Mr. Harprn. In these recommendations we do not think we would 
completely destroy anybody. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a matter of opinion. But when you say we 
should handle this on a “need” basis, that means the death of it in my 
judgment. I have been mixed up in the fight every year for 10 years. 
If any of you will study the record of the debates, I do not see how 
you could come up with any other idea except that this means the 
death of the program. 

Mr. Kune. This almost suggests that if you ever get something 
started that you have to continue it indefinitely even though you find 
many places where the expenditures are not economic. 

Now this we simply do not agree to. We have spent, in the last 

several years, many, many hundreds of millions of dollars i in this field. 

If you go back befor e—we will say 20 years ago—the major portion 
of the work both in discovering methods which did work and in 
educating farmers on them, were conducted as a part of an extension 
program. 

Nobody ¢ can tell what the result, would have been, but if we spent 
half this money on a different approach, we could have accomplished 
a considerable amount of the same results, but you cannot get your 
fingers on it and you cannot be sure. 

However, there is another aspect of it which deserves consideration. 

Over the past 20 years we have extended the control by straight- 
line agencies of the Government from Washington. We are of “the 
opinion that we get more for a dollar when we cet closer home. It is 
the same dollar as you have stated many times. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am from Mississippi, so I am not suspect as to 
being one who wants to centralize all authority in Washington. I did 
not want to embarrass Mr. Gillespie, but I think he should be back 
home where there is ample authority to change these uses of Federal 
money. He would be doing a good day’s w ork if he went back there 
and did it. 
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Mr. Kure. The attitude seems to be that we have so much money 
and we ought to spend it. 

Mr. Harprn. I have been cutting weeds all my life, but we found 
out we could get 50 cents an acre for cutting weeds. 

Mr. Warrren. There are a lot of places where they have not been 
cutting their weeds. How many places have you seen where weeds 
are running all over the place ? 

Mr. Harprn. All over the South. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. I do not think that kind of practice 
ought to run over a couple of years, just long enough to show the bene- 
fits of it. You should not have to do that, but they will not do it 
otherwise. 

Mr. Harprn. We have something else staring us in the face in our 
area. We are shifting from cotton to beef cattle or to rice. If we 
go to beef cattle, we have to build fences. We have not become that 
smart yet, to get the Government to build our fences for us, but we 
are building canals to go into the rice business down there. I do not 
believe they could go into the rice business without those canals. 

Mr. Lampson. Mr. Chairman, if the price is right for the American 
farmer, we will do a pretty fair job of feeding the world. The price 
factor has to be in there and it is not just going to be the effect of a 
few-dollars-an-acre payment that will make us do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. If prices are high enough in some sections, I know 


they would plant every acre they have in cotton ve after year, 


notwithstanding the fact that at the end of the period the land would 
not be worth much of anything. There are sections like that. 

Mr. Lampson. If the price is high enough it would be grown in 
more efficient areas and your men would not plant as much cotton 
because the production costs would go up. : 

Mr. Wurrren. These are the figures on the reduction of conserva- 
tion practices when the ACP program was reduced from $300 million 
to $150 million in 1948. ' 

The number of new dams to conserve water for irrigation or 
livestock or to control erosion were reduced from 118,096 to 65,028 ; 
range and pasture feeding dropped from 5 to 3 million; the number 
of terraces dropped from 114 million to 1.2 million; contour farming 
reduced from $9,700,000 to $4,900,000; farm land drained dropped 
from $514 million, to $3 million; reorganizing irrigation ditches, 
dikes, or laterals to prevent erosion and conserve water, was reduced 
from $2 million to $1 million; improving pasture and range land 
by eradicating and controlling unpalatable and poisonous plants from 
$1,400,000 down to $672,000 ; and so on down the Vine. 

Those are the figures from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Gitiespre. That is under the program. That does not have 
anything to do with what the individual farmer did himself. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would have to argue with you. It is an indication. 
It may not be conclusive. 

Mr. Giiespir. Naturally the statistics on the program would 
decline with the decline of money, but the individual farmer might be 
doing a better job out there. 

Mr. Wurrren. I will agree with you that he might. Do you have 
any evidence that he did? 
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Mr. Giutespiz. On the other point that you raised a moment ago, 





Mr. Chairman, as to why I did not go out and correct this situation 

Mr. Wuirten. I was just urging you to do it. 

Mr. Gituespre. I have worked on that. I have worked on that thing 
many nights when I was on the community committee. 

Mr. Wurrren. And you had to come to Washington to get help on 
this? 

Mr. Horan. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. GittesPip. Now, wait a minute. When I was on the community 
committee back in the early forties, they asked the community com- 
mittees to work up suggestions, and we did, and the ones that we 
worked on that particular year that I remember about—and we worked 
on them several nights for a week or two—and sent them in, and there 
never was one of those adopted. So you do not change this program 
out in the community. It is set up here in Washington, D. C. 

This docket is set up here and then you work under that docket out 
in each State. 

Mr. Wutrren. Your crowd has been selecting some where you say 
the money did not produce as much benefit. I am surprised that the 
people in the State of Washington are not doing something about that. 

Mr. Horan. I would say they are, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. This committee has worked just as hard as you have 
to bring about an improvement in that. 

We will have to move along. I suggest we let Mr. Kline present 
the rest of his statement. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. Kune. The following is what we have to say about the Exten- 
sion Service : 


It is recommended that funds for this agency be increased by $4 million. 
Since the Extension Service was founded as an agency to serve farmers, it has 
carried to farmers valuable information on new production techniques and other 
improvements in agriculture. The burden of work which has been thrown on to 
the Extension Service for many years without adequate consideration for the 
service it has been rendering, has left it shorthanded and unable to hold its 
personnel against other agencies of the Government and outside activities. 
In many cases the Extension workers have not enjoyed salary changes that other 
employees have had. 

This appropriation will require special congressional action to increase the 
autnorizations for Extension Service work. Application will be made to the 
Agricultural Committees of the House and Senate to increase the existing author- 
ization, 

among other things, this increase of $4 million will take care of the production 
yvoals work provided for in the Production and Marketing Administration 
request for an appropriation in the sum of $9 million under the heading “Agricul- 
tural production programs.” We believe it can be done far more cheaply and far 
more efficiently through the Extension Service. 

this is the kind of thing which has been done for many years in the educa- 
tional work of assisting farmers to understand what the needs are and what 
the market probabilities are and to get the production of the things that are 
Lequired, 

We believe that with just a part of this $4 million appropriation the Extension 
Service can do a better job on this sort of thing than can the PMA. 

This is the thing that for a number of years we have been bypassing, a decen- 
tralized educational agency, in favor of straight-line Agricultural Department 
agencies. I think it is time we take a new look at this whole proposition. We 
can achieve great efficiencies and economies by getting back to some of the 
educational techniques which have worked and which we are confident will work. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I want to join you in your commendation of the 
Extension Service. I think it is one of the great services of the 
country. 

There is a problem about their handling certain programs under 
a direct line from the Secretary of Apricdibers, due to the organiza- 
tional set-up where they are under the land-grant colleges and not 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. That makes 
it a little hard to have a program go through where there is no control 
of the agency through which it goes. Now many people have thought 
all of it should go through Extension, but you cannot do that without 
the Department being in control. So the whole subject is sufficiently 
broad to where it really should have the attention of the legislative 
committee as against anything we could do on this appropriation 
committee. 

Mr. Kuine. And, of course, will have to have it if our recommenda- 
tion is followed. We appreciate that fully. The rest of my statement 
deals with the appropriation items: Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion; Rural Electrification Administration, Office of Information, Of- 
fice of the Secretary, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, removal 
of surplus agricultural commodities; agricultural production pro- 
grams, and administrative funds for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram and the Commodity Credit Corporation. I will not repeat it 
here since it is set forth at the beginning of this hearing. 

There has been a Jot said here about the organization of the Farm 
Bureau, and it had been implied that we are not really in favor of 
these programs because they do not affect us. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is an independent organi- 
zation of farmers. There is only one way to get in the organization 
and that is to pay dues. The dues paid in 1940 were for 444,485 
farmers. 

Mr. Sricter. Is farm ownership a qualification for membership, 
Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kuine. No, sir. There are, as a matter of fact, about an even 
break between tenants and landowners. These are just average 
farmers up and down the road. 

There were 444,485 in 1940. In 1951 there were 1,452,000 paid up 
last year. This is an increase in paid-up membership of almost three 
times in 10 years and there is no way to get in except to pay your 
membership dues. 

Now so far as the development of policies is concerned, that ques- 
tion has been raised many times here. The State organizations get 
together and based on their local and county resolutions and with 
voting delegates from each of the organized counties they come to the 
State level and vote on a program. They then send a representative 
to the convention of the American Farm Bureau Federation. They 
send voting delegates also but in the resolutions committee where the 
original report is prepared there are approximately 35 members on 
the resolution committee. These resolutions committee members are 
representatives of States. They are people elected by the delegates at 
the State meeting and are of the standing of State Farm Bureau presi- 
dents, and most of them are State Farm Bureau presidents. They 
never have a person who is not elected as a delegate at a State meeting. 

The committee prepares a report but it is only a report. This re- 
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port goes to the delegate body and the delegate body has one vote for 
each State and an additional vote for each 10,000 paid-up members. 
They have to be paid up on the 30th day of November to have a vote 
in the annual meeting. 

They then adopt policies based on a majority vote of the delegates. 
Usually these policies are of necessity more or less general. Some- 
times they are very specific. There are several quotations in this 
statement directly from the resolution. The application of these polli- 
cies'rests in a board of directors, and the board has five members from 
each of the four Farm Bureau regions. There must be 100,000 mem- 
bers in the region to qualify for five members on the board of directors. 
All the districts have at least 100,000 now, and each of the districts 
have 5 members. In addition there is a president, a vice president, 
and a chairman of the women who are elected by the delegates and 
who serve on the board by virtue of holding these offices. 

This board of directors decides what the more specific terms of their 
recommendations will be, but they are always within the resolutions. 
There never would be any idea of stepping outside the resolutions. 
The reason I make this statement is because of the inference that seems 
to be in this hearing that we did not really know what farmers were 
for, or that we could speak contrary to what farmers were for. We 
have these policies. We have done our level best to get them enacted 
into law, and we have increased our membership every single year, 
and from 1940 to 1952 we have 300 percent of the paid-up member- 
ship that we had in 1940. 

Now I could not give any better evidence of what the farmers of 
America, whom we represent, are for and that we are speaking accu- 
rately when we tell you what they are for. It may be difficult for the 
Appropriations Committee to be for the program we have presented. 
You talk as if you were in the middle. I want to say to you we know 
who is in the middle. Representing farmers, we are the ones who 
have to compromise these propositions and come forward with specific 
recommendations that we are prepared to back. When we make these 
recommendations, we make them with the full intent of backing them 
to the best of our ability and with the absolute certainty in our minds 
that it is not only the best thing for American farmers but that it is 
the best thing for America. 

I wish to say again that we are convinced in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. When the resolution with regard to the budget 
was presented to the delegates, there was no single dissenting vote in 
the annual meeting, and there was no undercurrent of opposition to it. 
If we overbalance the Federal budget in the present instance and pay a 
portion, a considerable portion as proposed, of that bill with new 
money, we are destroying the free-choice basis of the American 
economy. We will be forced to substitute some other kind of distribu- 
tion system, both of the right to goods and the right to produce. We 
will be forced to substitute a political determination of shares evi- 
denced by coupons or something of that sort. 

We think that our future requires that at this time we balance the 
budget. We make some of these proposals not because we do not know 
that there is good involved but because we relate it to the evil that will 
come if we are unable to balance the Federal budget. We are deter- 
mined to do everything we can to balance it. We are not presenting 
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this program here to you as an off-the-record proposition. We are 
going to fight for it in every section of this country to the best of our 
ability. 

Furthermore, we are not proposing it for agriculture alone. We 
are proposing the same kind of a procedure both as it applies to every 
other domestic expense and furthermore as it applies to defense itself. 
We think that the best possibility of defending America lies in protect- 
ing the fundamentals which have given to us the leadership in produc- 
tion and distribution throughout the world. 

I would like to say one more thing about this feeling that the farmer 
has fallen down on the job and that our land is just about to disappear 
unless the Federal Government evolves some kind of a plan for every 
individual farmer. 

I not only do not believe it ; I think that we are doing a dramatically 
good job. We are in line greatly to improve the work and do it very 
rapidly indeed. These proposals which we have made to you are con- 
sistent with that objective. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Kline, certainly there is no feeling that you are 
not absolutely patriotic and sincere in your view. I happen to differ 
personally with some of the views which have been expressed by you 
and by the national organization. 

I am a stanch believer in the Farm Bureau as an outstanding farm 
organization. My relationship with Ransom Aldrich in my district 
and in the Mississippi Farm Bureau was very close. My relationship 
with Mr. Stevens, ike succeeded him, is very close. I am very proud 
of them and their work and the membership they have in my section. 
I hold them in the highest regard. 

I beg to differ with your views about some of these things, but I do 
not question your rigth tothem. I could not say that you are wrong. 
but I can say that I believe you are wrong about some of them. I think 
that we do have a decided national interest in these things. But they 
‘annot be answered by a curtailment of the effort to carry on the thing 
that I think is basic, and that is agriculture. 

In rural electrification, I notice you want a reduction in adminis- 
trative expenses. Well, that sounds easy. But every application 
for every loan and everything that is done depends upon the folks to 
do it. Whether you have somebody to attend to it or not determines 
the delay. 

There is a joint fund on administrative expenses for the REA 
and the rural-telephone program. ‘The record shows that for the 
reduction in the REA-electricity program, there is a corresponding 
increase in the workload of the telephones. If we are in an emer. 
gency and if the situation is as short as I hear it is with regard to 
labor, there is a need to help with the rural-telephone program. This 
is not a grant but a loan which they pay back with interest. 

As to the Farmers Home Administration, the record shows that the 
American people, through the Government, has outstanding loans of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The question arises, is it good busi- 
ness to be lax in your collection of these repayments ? 

We find that a great many people are moving off the farm and mov- 
ing into the cities, or a large share of them are. Should we as a Gov 
ernment help, where there is a return for services rendered, with 
interest, to expand private farm ownership, or should we curtail it 
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through first cutting down the administrative funds with which to do 
the work ¢ 

Then we come to the Extension Service. We have no argument 
with you about that. 

The Office of Foreign Agricultural relations, I think your point 
that this is important is true. However, a great deal of this work 
they do for others is paid for by allotment from others. 

You say the Office of Information should be reduced by approxi- 
mately 10 percent. Why in the world should we spend millions and 
millions of dollars in research, and then not get the answers out to the 
people who need them ¢ 

The Office of Information in the Department of Agriculture has 
the finest possible record of doing a job with a few people. I know 
you might want to cut out press releases by the Secretary, but the 
Office of Information is the means of getting to the people that in- 
formation for which the people’s money has been spent. It is short- 
sighted to reduce it as low as we have reduced it. 

Now we come to the Secretary’s office. If you have a billion-dollar 
corporation it is foolish not to have proper supervision on top. We 
have had an investigation every year since I have been the chairman 
of this committee, and in my opinion, many of the shortcomings arise 
from having inadequate funds at the top to properly inspect and keep 
up with it. 

There is a serious question. If you have a big operation, it takes 
proper supervision. I wonder how many million dollars of money 
are wasted in the field because those at the top have no knowledge 
of what is going on. I do not have reference entirely to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculure. 

So there is a real basis for disagreement on these matters. How- 
ever, we are glad to have your views. Weare glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to discuss them with you, because that is the only way that 
we can get the real strength of your views. 

Mr. Harpry. Let me make a statement relative to Extension. 

A situation has developed in our State and in yours, due to the shift 
of population out of the rural areas. 

Mr. Wuirren. We just got information today that it is due to a 
change in the formula for counting rural population by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. I would like for that information to go in the 
record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING DEFINITION OF UkRAN, RURAL, AND FARM POPULATION 


In classifying population by residence, the practice of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus is first to determine what territory is urban. All the population living in 
such territory is then classified as urban; the remainder is classified as rural. 

The farm population includes all persons living on farms, without regard to 
occupation, 

I, Urban-rural population.—Under the urban definition established for use in 
the 1950 census, the urban population comprises all persons living in (a) places 
of 2,500 inhabitants or more incorporated as cities, boroughs, and villages; ()) 
incorporated towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more except in New England, New 
York, and Wisconsin, where towns are simply minor civil divisions of counties ; 
(c) the densely settled urban fringe, including both incorporated and unincorp- 
orated areas, around cities of 50,000 or more; and (d@) unincorporated places of 
2.500 inhabitants or more outside any urban fringe. The remaining population 
is classified as rural. 
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According to the urban definition used in 1940, the urban population comprised 
all persons living in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and areas 
(usualy minor civil divisions) classified as urban under special rules relating to 
population size and density. Such rules were applied to two types of situations: 
(a) In the States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, where 
it is not the practice to incorporate as municipalities places of less than 10,000, 
towns including a village or thickly settled area having 2,500 inhabitants or 
more and comprising either by itself or when combined with other villages 
within the same town more than 50 percent of the population of the town; and 
(b) townships and other political subdivisions not incorporated as municipalities, 
nor containing any areas so incorporated, with a total population of 10,000 or 
more and a population density of 1,000 per square mile. 

The changes in definition between 1940 and 1950 involve (a) the elimination 
of the special rules referred to above, (b) the recognition of unincorporated 
places of 2,500 persons and over, and (c) the recognition as urban of the pop- 
ulation living in the densely settled urban fringe around large cities. Each 
urbanized area contains at least 1 city with 50,000 inhabitants or more in 1940 
or according to a special census taken since 1940, and some urbanized areas 
contain 2 or more cities of 50,000. Each urbanized area also includes the sur- 
rounding closely settled incorporated places and unincorporated areas which are 
contiguous to the central city or cities, or contiguous to an area already included 
in the urban fringe. This includes: 

(1) Incorporated places with 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 or at a subse- 
quent special census conducted prior to 1950. 

(2) Incorporated places with fewer than 2,500 inhabitants containing an area 
with a concentration of 100 dwelling units or more with a density in this con- 
centration of 500 units or more per square mile. This density represents ap- 
proximately 2,000 persons per square mile and normally is the minimum found 
associated with a closely spaced street pattern. 

(3) Unincorporated territory with at least 500 dwelling units per square mile. 

(4) Territory devoted to commercial, industrial, transportational, recreational, 
and other purposes functionally related to the central city. 

Also included are outlying noncontiguous areas with the required dwelling- 
unit density located within 1144 miles of the main contiguous urbanized part, 
measured along the shortest connecting highway, and other outlying areas within 
one-half mile of such noncontiguous areas which meet the minimum residential- 
density rule. 

The net effect of these changes is to classify 7,500,000 persons as urban who 
would have been counted as rural under the 1940 definition. 

The 1950 urban population according to the new urban definition consisted of 
the following components: (1) The 86,550,941 inhabitants of the 3,883 incor- 
porated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more, (2) the 1,994,727 inhabitants 
of the 401 unincorporated places of 2,500 or more, and (3) 7,922,018 persons liv- 
ing in the urban-fringe areas but outside of incorporated places of 2,500 or more. 
Under the old definition, the urban population consisted of the 86,550,941 inhabi- 
tants of the 3,883 incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and 2,376,523 
persons living in 140 areas classified urban under special rules in 1940. 

IT, Farm population.—The farm population in both 1940 and 1950 comprised 
those persons who were living on a farm, whether or not they were engaged in 
farm work. The question on the schedule in 1950 is simply: “Is this house on a 
farm (ora ranch)?’ If the enumerator answered that question affirmatively, the 
family was classified as in the farm population whether or not they actually 
carried on farming. However, in 1950 one additional limitation was placed on 
this definition. In the 1950 census, but not in 1940, persons on farms who were 
paying cash rent for their homes and yards only were classified as nonfarm. 
Persons in institutions, summer camps, motels, and tourist camps were also 
classified as nonfarm. These specific instructions in the 1950 census result in a 
decrease in the rural farm population and a corresponding increase in the rural 
nonfarm population, 

The States which had large losses in farm population between 1940 and 1950 
generally are also the States which had large reductions in the number of farms 
between 1940 and 1950. 

III. Reasons for the changes.—The definitions used in the census are estab- 
lished under the authority of section 4 of the act providing for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses (36 Stat. 21, 18 U. S. C. 201-220), which provides 
that “The number, form, and subdivision of the inquiries in the schedule used 
to take the census shall be determined by the Director of the Census, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce.” 
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In exercising the powers assigned to the Director of the Bureau of the Census 
to determine the content of a census schedule, there is extensive consultation 
with users of census data both within and outside the Federal Government. 
Advisory committees representing business, research, and governmental interests 
were consulted when the plans for the 1950 census were drawn. It was their 
recommendation that an effort should be made to include the suburban areas 
around our larger cities in the urban population, recognizing that in many in- 
stances such areas may not have been incorporated as separate places or as part 
of the larger central city. The inclusion of these suburban populations in the 
rural nonfarm population, as was done in 1940, had come to have the effect of 
making the category “rural nonfarm” have little meaning, since it included not 
only the suburban areas but villages with less than 2,500 population, unincorpo- 
rated places not counted as urban under the special rules, as well as people living 
in the open country but not on farms, 

Likewise it was recognized that in many cases, houses located on places consid- 
ered as farms were being used by people commuting to work elsewhere or others 
who had no connection with farming. Since the original intent of the category 
“farm population” was to give a rough approximation of the population directly 
associated with agriculture, it was felt that persons who paid cash rent for house 
and yard only should no longer be counted as part of the farm population. The 
number of such people is undoubtedly much greater in 1950 than at any previous 
census. Institutions are often located in the open country and carry on some 
farming activities, but it was felt that this did not make the inmates part of 
the farm population. Similarly, persons in summer camps, motels, and tourist 
camps were not considered as being properly a part of the farm population and, 
therefore, they were excluded. 

These questions were extensively studied before the 1950 census, and it was 
felt that the definitions adopted for 1950 would provide a more useful classifica- 
tion of the 1950 population than would have been the case had we continued to 
use definitions which were established before the development of the modern 
suburban areas near large cities and before the widespread practice of commut- 
ing to urban jobs from a residence in the country. 

Mr. Harpty. We lost $37,000 in our State for extension last year. 

We are losing our personnel; from January 1, 1951 to February 25, 
1952, there were 133 people who left the extension employ because 61 
of them found other jobs, and some of those jobs were in the other 
departments of Government; and the rest of them either married, 
moved away, or something else. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was of the opinion that the other agencies were 
facing something of the same kind of plight. 

Mr. Harpin. The county judge and the president of the university 
and the Governor and I can get along with the extension department 
in the program we are interested in, but these straight-line outfits are 
difficult to deal with on a local basis. There is a division along the 
way as to who is going to control the farm program. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is the reason I have asked these questions. I 
have realized that is behind a lot of our different viewpoints. These 
divisions are fixed by law. There is much to indicate the law should 
be changed, but until it is we will have to go through the agencies 
provided by law. 

Mr. Horan. I want tothank you for coming before us, too, from the 
minority side. I think the exchange of views between you folks who 
are out in the field and those of us who have to grapple with this 
budget every year and who do see the trends, particularly away from 
the local autonomy, which I think we all recognize as not healthy. 1f 
we can have a program founded on a return to grass roots then maybe 
we can keep our democracy within due bounds. It is for this reason 
that we need these exchanges of views. 

Particularly on the whole field of conservation at the local level, I 
think we need to continue our struggles to get agreement between the 
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straight-line Federal agencies that are operating there—and they ar» 
four in number—there are four or five, the Extension Service, the 
ACP, the PMA, the Forest Service, and so forth. Certainly we nee! 
to have some responsibility singled out so that we can put our finge: 
on the trouble. All we do now ts to develop a feud if somebody make- 
a suggestion that might have progress written in it someplace. | 
think our discussion could very well be profitable, not only to ourselves 
but to the Congress and to any who care to read the record of ou 
hearings. 

Mr. Srictzr. Are there any further statements anyone cares to 
make ? 

If not, Mr. Kline, we wish to thank you and your associates fo: 
appearing before our committee at this time and giving us the benefit 
of your advice and council and recommendations. We appreciate it 
very much. I think we all have in common the interests of the farmer. 
Our task on this committee is quite difficult due to the financial condi- 
tion of our country at the present time. 

We are going to do'the very best we can. 

Mr. Kurne. We thank the committee. 


Wepnespay, Fesrvary 27, 1952. 
Wasurra River Prosecr 
WITNESSES 


HON. TOBY MORRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


DON McBRIDE, AIDE TO HON. ROBERT S. KERR, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


DICK LONGMIRE, PRESIDENT, WASHITA VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL 
COUNCIL 

DAVE VANDIVIER, VICE PRESIDENT, WASHITA VALLEY FLOOD 
CONTROL COUNCIL 


MISS MARGARETE HUGHES, SECRETARY TO HON. VICTOR WICK- 
ERSHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA 


NEWT GRAHAM, OKLAHOMA STATE PLANNING RESOURCES BOARD 


Mr. Stricter. We have with us at this time a delegation from Okla- 
homa, who wish to testify with reference to the Washita Valley water- 
shed. In this group are two members of the Oklahoma congression:| 
delegation, Congressmen Albert, Morris, and Congressman Wicker 
sham’s office is represented, also. 

Mr. Morris, do you care to present the witnesses in order ? 

Mr. Morrts. I think probably the most orderly procedure is the one 


that we have worked out, and we will all be just as brief as we possibly 
can. We will have Don McBride lead off for our Senators Kerr and 
Monroney. He appears here in behalf of the two Senators and is very 
well conversant with these matters, as you know. I think Don is one 
of the best informed men on the Hill in regard to this particular sub- 
ject matter and I would like for Mr. McBride to lead off. 
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r. Stricter. I would like to add to what you have said about his 
Res one of the best informed men in the Southwest on matters of 
this ‘kind. I want to apologize to him for not mentioning his name 
before. He is here to make a statement for Senators Kerr and Mon- 
roney and we are very happy to have him with us at this time. 

Mr. McBrive. I do have an unusual distinction today of appearing 
as a representative for both Senator Robert S. Kerr and Senator 
Mike Monroney of Oklahoma. 

I would like to read the statement that Senator Kerr has prepared 
and at the conclusion of that, make some remarks which I have been 
instructed to make to the committee for Senator Monroney. I will 
read from Senator Kerr’s statement. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the agricultural flood-control 
program, Which is under construction by the Department of Agriculture on the 
Washita Basin in Oklahoma, is the most widely accepted Iederal project that 
has even been undertaken in my State. It has the full support of the farmers, 
the merchants, and the State government. 

This project was authorized in the Flood Control Act of 1944 and has been 
modified by two subsequent appropriation acts in 1950 and 1951. A review of the 
survey report entitled “Watershed of the Washita River, Oklahoma and Texas” 
(H. Doc. 275, 78th Cong., 1st Sess.) was authorized by resolution of the com- 
mittee on Public Works, United States Senate, on January 28, 1949, This resolu- 
tion was introduced by me as a result of the public demand for reviewing and 
accelerating the rate of construction of the Washita project. At the time the 
project was authorized it was anticipated that it would be completed in 15 
years, and, had that schedule been maintained, the people in Oklahoma would 
have been satisfied with the program at that rate. However, if appropria- 
tions are not accelerated, it is quite possible that the project will not be com- 
pleted in less than 50 years ,and that within itself, will defeat the very pur- 
pose of the project. Appropriations for construction have dwindled until this 
year only $600,000 was available for carrying on this project. When the project 
was authorized, it was anticipated that 70 percent of the project would be com- 
pleted by the end of 1952. Under present appropriations it will be possible to 
complete barely 30 percent of the project by the end of 1952. The appropriations 
thus far for this project have been as follows: 

Funds obligated 
Washita River 

Fiscal year: watershed 
Rs ree it gs wide oo. aia eri ee ee ee oo ak ao " 53, 830 


Lo. ee Oo eee ee Cee oe Bis det Da Bs i ahpncinlae tana 441, 372 
TEL SED ee aU ne Coe ee. ee ee apa Satis loth ada ske ez _... 1, 005, 454 
1949__ pa Ne Pep ee SET OE SRN GE Fee Cee Nap etg SOE ee A 97S, 587 
ENE arte Ee PaO ea eSAE BES ORT aN 2 ok ed ete SS Oe Ea ee 904, 065 
Sy MN See Se Ee te Saeed ee EN eT NE ee SY ane ae ee Ee 1, 095, 163 


1952 (estim: ite). PETE eae 
1953 (budget ) _- 


rene’ Nd: satis BE it at 668, 946 
Py eae i PRET ON ME me ae ee ae 8 OEE Ea OLD POE S40, 000 


a5 in i ta i SPOTL ER Pg mel es ge get Se ie PEPER eet OD Fe 5, 987, 417 


You will note the total amount expended, including the estimate of this 
year, is $5,987,417. 

The average anual flood damages on the Washita River and its tributaries are 
estimated at approximately $5,500,000. If the water flow retardation, soil con- 
servation, and flood-control program was completed, these damages could be re- 
duced by $3,400,000, and, in addition thereto, agricultural production could be 
increased by approximately $8,600,000 annually, or a total average benefit of 
$12,009,000 a year. 

I cite these figures in order that you may see why it is so necessary to increase 
the rate of construction of the project and to complete it in 15 years as anticipated 
in the original report. 

_I further call your attention to the fact that the total propject will call 
for an expenditure of approximately $74,000,000. Of this, however, almost 
$15,000,000 will be spent by the landowners and other local and State interests. 
rhe Secretary of Agriculture advises me that the annual flood benefit of the 
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completed program will save damages and increase production by almost $2.50 
per acre per year over the entire 5,000 acres in the watershed. 

To understand the importance of the Washita River watershed program to 
the State of Oklahoma, it is necessary to know something about the importance 
of the area to the economy of the State of Oklahoma. I suppose that every 
State has areas which are famous for their fertility and agricultural production, 
but in Oklahoma the richness of the lands in the flood plains of the Washita 
are a byword. It is a common comparison to refer to anyone who has done 
well financially as being “as rich as a Washita Valley farmer.” 

If the program is to be carried out on an economic basis and is to accomplish 
its desired purpose, it is necessary that the appropriations be increased by an 
amount of $5,000,000 which can be applied to the actual construction in the 
Washita Basin each year until completed. If Congress does appropriate $5,000,- 
000 as a minimum, then the local interests will contribute approximately one- 
third of this amount annually. 

I urge this committee to appropriate sufficient money to carry on this project 
on an economic basis. 


Appended to this statement is the story of the success of a portion 
of this project that has been completed. And I will not read for the 
record this story but I think it would be well to have it included in 
the record if it is not contrary to the committee’s practices. 

Mr. Stricter. You are talking about the sa matter ¢ 

Mr. McBripe. Yes. At least it should be called to the committee's 
attention. It is the story of the Sandstone Creek area that is com- 
pleted and is the one that demonstrates the situation. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


WHERE FLoops BEGIN 


A flood is little more than a headline in a daily newspaper to many people. 
But to those in the affected areas, a flood means washed-out crops, damaged 
homes, eroded lands, and often loss of life’s savings. 

For example, the 8,100-square mile Washita River watershed in Oklahoma 
and Texas suffers an average annual flood damage of $5,700,000. About 70 
percent of that is direct damage to crops and pastures, 

Then consider just one small tributary of the Washita, Sandstone Creek in 
the rolling red plains of western Oklahoma. Here we find beef producers, dairy- 
men, wheat and cotton farmers. Taken alone, Sandstone Creek seems insigniii- 
eant to the casual observer. Its watershed is only 15 miles long and 6 miles wide, 
an area of 65,000 acres. 

Yet this little watershed has averaged nine floods a year, with annual damage 
of about $60,000. Soil erosion has so severely damaged portions of the water 
shed that they no longer are suitable for crop production. In fact, about 72 
percent of all the flood damage in the Washita occurs along the small tributaries. 

Sandstone Creek and other major tributaries to the Washita flood more fre 
quently than the main river. That's because tributary floods are caused by 
short, intense storms which cover a relatively small area. Such storms occur 
far oftener than the long-duration storms over large areas which are necessary 
to produce a main stem flood. Figure 1 shows that more than 90 percent of the 
flood damages on typical Washita tributaries is caused by small floods of the 
size that occur more frequently than once in 10 years. 

It amounts to this: Creeks flood more land than rivers do, and they flood 
more frequently. 

That’s why the United States Soil Conservation Service is tackling the prob- 
lem of flood-damage reduction in tributary watersheds above the heads of small 
valleys. It does this in cooperation with soil conservation districts and co- 
operating farmers and ranchers, 

The nearly completed program on Sandstone is twofold. It includes not only 
land-treatment measures but also small retarding structures built upstream. 
Neither alone is capable of providing adequate flood-damage reduction. 

Land-treatment measures and land-use changes are aimed at reducing runoff 
and erosion. They include cover cropping, strip cropping, seeding of grassland, 
terraces, field diversions, and similar measures, 
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Completion of the land-treatment program in the Sandstone Creek watershed, 
it is estimated, will reduce annual floodwater and sediment damages by about 30 
percent. 

That’s not enough. Small upstream dams and related structures also are 
needed to minimize flood damage. The plan of these measures is shown in 
figure 2. A system of 24 floodwater-retarding structures—small upstream dams 
costing an average of about $35,000—is nearing completion at a total cost of 
about $850,000. 

A typical upstream retarding structure has an average drainage area of 5 or 
6 square miles. The detention pool is designed to hold back at least the maxi- 
mum runoff to be expected once in 25 years. The spillways are designed for the 
flood of 100-year frequency occurring when the detention pool is filled. Flood 
storage capacities range from 78 to 3,850 acre-feet. 

Floodwater will be released slowly through automatic draw-down tubes. As 
a result, the water will be carried away without overflowing the bottom lands 
below. Water held back by these structures, generally located at the extreme 
head of flood plain areas, covers less than 5 percent of the bottom land. The 
area flooded behind any one dam is so small that it does not constitute a serious 
loss to the farm or community in which it is located. 

In addition, 17 drop inlet structures are being constructed for grade stabiliza- 
tion and sediment control at a total cost of about $85,000. 

What are the benefits? 

It is estimated that future flooding will not exceed an average of 110 acres an- 
nually, out of the total flood plain of 4,700 acres, causing an estimated average 
annual damage of only $1,236. The estimated 90 percent reduction in annual 
flood damages in the little watershed will average $57,461. 

Benefits do not end there. The system of upstream detention structures allows 
a more intensive use of flood plain lands. Farmers say that land now pro- 
ducing low returns from small grain or pastures, because flooding had been so 
frequent, will now be converted to high-value alfalfa. Estimated annual net 
benefit from more intensive land use will be more than $11,000. 

But the biggest benefit of all will be the protection of irreplaceable topsoil, 
our most valuable basic resource. 

The measures installed on Sandstone Creek will product approximately $3 of 
benefit for each dollar of cost. 

Farmers and ranchers in the Sandstone Creek watershed have cooperated 
wholeheartedly with the program. Soil and water conservation plans have been 
prepared on 58,900 acres, or 90 percent of the watershed, through cooperative 
agreements between farmers and ranchers and the locally organized and man- 
aged soil conservation districts. 

Easements for the necessary detention structures have been granted by the 
landowners without charge to the soil conservation district. Waterflow re- 
tardation structures will be maintained by group organizations of benetited 
farmers under agreements with the upper Washita and the North Fork of Red 
River soil conservation districts which have assumed the responsibility for 
maintenance. The land treatment measures will be maintained by landowners 
or operators of the farms on which the measures are installed. Governing 
bodies of the districts make periodic maintenance inspections with technical 
guidance from the Soil Conservation Service. 

Work plans have been developed thus far for creek watersheds similar to 
Sandstone which comprise a third of the entire Washita watershed. From these, 
it is estimated that structural works needed for the entire Washita watershed 
will include about 650 small floodwater retarding structures, 200 miles of flood- 
water diversions, 420 drop inlet structures, and 90 miles of floodways. In 
addition, land will be used according to its capabilities and treated with soil 
conservation practices according to its needs. 

The installation cost of the structural and land treatment measures will be 
about $74,000,000, of which State and local interests are expected to contribute 
nearly $15,000,000 or its equivalent in services, labor, materials. When all creek 
watersheds are protected under this program, the total floodwater and sediment 
damages for the entire Washita valley will be reduced by an estimated 73 
percent, or more than $4,000,000 annually. 

An adequate program of soil conversation and flood damage reduction meas- 
ures means increased production for today’s farmer and rancher, less flood 
damage, a minimum of erosion, security for the farm family, and protection of 
our Nation’s agricultural land for the requirement of future generations. 
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Mr. McBrine. I would like to add these remarks that Senator 


Monroney has instructed me to make to the committee. Senator 


Monroney is sick in bed and that is the reason for his not appear 
ing here. Senator Kerr was involved in some committee hearings 
and that is the reason for his not appearing in person. 

Senator Monroney asked me to say to this committee that he en- 


dorsed wholeheartedly the statement that was made by Senator Kerr 


and that in his opinion that $5 million is an economic rate of construc 
tion of this project. 

He further suggested that I call your attention to the fact that if 
the appropriation is accelerated that the actual amount of money that 
can go toward construction of the project percentagewise will be 
greater than if a lesser amount is appropriated for the simple reason 
that the smaller the appropriation, the greater percentage of it that 
has to go to administration and engineering and off-site expenditures. 

In addition to that, Senator Monroney asked me to call your atten- 
tion to S. 2660, which he has introduced and which has been referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. The purpose of this bill is to 
establish a temporary commission to investigate the costs and effects 
of watershed programs for flood control in agricultural watersheds. 

I think, Mr, Chairman, that since the bill is relatively short, that 
it should be placed in the record, but I want to call your attention 
particularly to a subsection of section 2. The duty of the Commis- 
sion shall be among other things—and this is subsection (3)— 


the feasibilitv of allocating each year a percenatge of Federal flood-contro! 
funds to upstream watershed flood-prevention measures and to downstream 
flood-control works proportional to the benefits chargeable to each type of pro- 
gram. The Commission shall complete its study and investigation and make a 
report of its findings and recommendations to the President and the Congress 
not later than July 1, 1953. Upon the submission of such report the Commission 
shall cease to exist. 


(S. 2660 is as follows :) 


[S. 2660, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To establish a temporary commission to investigate the costs and effects of water 
shed programs for flood control in agricultural watersheds 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of achieving increased 
benetits in the conservation of our natural resources and the protection of land 
and developments on flood plains of agricultural watersheds, there is hereby 
established a temporary commission to be known as the Commission on Flood 
Control and Soil Conservation (hereinafter referred to as the “Commission” ), 
which shall be composed of five members to be appointed by the President, two 
of whom shall be nationally recognized experts respectively in the civil-engineer- 
ing aspects of flood control and in soil conservation. A vacaney in the Commis- 
sion shall not affect the power of the remaining members to execute the func 
tions of the Commission and shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
selection. The Commission shall select a Chairman from among its members. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Comission to make a study and investigation 
of (1) the effects of complete watershed programs, including soil-conservation 
and forestry practices plus small floodwater retarding dams, gully plugs, check 
dams, tributary-channel improvements, and related measures in reduction of 
flood damages wherever they may occur; (2) the costs and benefits from such up 
stream watershed programs as compared with large flood-control reservoirs and 
other flood-control measures located in main stem valleys; and (3) the feasibility 
of allocating each year a percentage of Federal flood-control funds to upstream 
watershed flood-prevention measures and to downstream flood-control works 
proportional to the benefits chargeable to each type of program. The Commis- 
sion shall complete its study and investigation and make a report of its findings 
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and recommendations to the President and the Congress not later than July 
1, 1953. Upon the submission of such report the Commission shall cease to 
exist. 

Sec. 3. Members of the Commission who are appointed from private life shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 per diem when engaged in the perform- 
ance of the duties of the Commission. Officers or employees of the Government 
who are appointed to the Commission shall not receive additional compensation 
for their work on the Commission; but all members of the Commission shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of their duties as such members. The Commission 
may appoint in accordance with the provisions of the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949 such personnel as it deems necessary for carrying on 
the work of the Commission. 

Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized to secure directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, independent establishment, 
or instrumentality any information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics which 
the Commission shall deem necessary for the purposes of this Act; and each 
such department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, establishment, or 
instrumentality is authorized and directed to furnish such information, sugges- 
tions, estimates, and statistics directly to the Commission, upon request made 
by the Chairman. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

Senater Monroney feels the flood-control program is not receiving 
the equitable share of money being appropriated by the Congress each 
year for flood-control purposes. 

He feels that, if a survey was made by a competent commission, they 
could report to the Congress the relative benefits to be derived from 
dollar expenditures for flood control on the basis of the Department 
of Agriculture’s program and other types of programs. 

He wanted me to call that bill to your attention for the reason that 
he is of the opinion that the Department of Agriculture is entitled to 
considerably more money on an annual basis than it is receiving to 
carry out this very worth-while project. 

That concludes my statement. I will be glad to answer any questions 
that you might want to ask me, or defer that to a later time. 

Mr. Wurrtenx. I am sorry that I missed a part of vour statement. I 
have had a chance to read all of it, however. 

[am in thorough sympathy with you folks and ‘your problem in the 
Washita Valley. 

I come from a section in Mississippi where we have two water- 
sheds, the Little Tallahassee and the Yazoo. Four big dams were 
built across the streams. A part of that project was to do this work 
onthe watershed. Those of us on this committee who have had similar 

experience back home are responsible, to a large degree, for what 
money we have been able to get in past years. There was an unaware- 
ness that these situations existed. When the Public Works Commit- 
tee reports a program to the Congress, they have something for almost 
every section, and it goes through. Here you have 11 watersheds. 
This subcommittee is in sympathy with your problem, but last year 
we had $8 million in the bill for all projects, and that was cut to a 
little over $6 million on the floor and came within an inch of being 
cut to $2.5 million. Be: 

It is not a case of how we feel about it, but it is a case of what we 
can get through the Congress. ; 

We have asked for a thorough study as to whether it would be 
better to tie in with regular soil-conservation work or with the Corps 
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of Engineers and its appropriation or whether some other means 
should be adopted to get the Congress to recognize just how vital 
this kind of work is. 

Up to this point, what we have gotton has been obtained by, you 
might say, muscle. And it has been inadequate to meet this kind 
of need. 

Now the whole amount for all projects is around $5,000,000 this 
year, and your increase is not in the budget. We are getting peti- 
tions and letters every day from folks to cut the budget down by $7 
billion or $8 billion so as to balance the budget. I am just letting 
you see what kind of job we would have if we try to exceed the 
budget for this particular work. 

Mr. McBring. We are fully aware of that situation, and we are 
aware that, when we come here asking for more money for 1 water- 
shed than is contained in the budget for all 11 watersheds, it looks 
a little bit ridiculous; but on the other hand, from the standpoint of 
the benefits derived for the dollar spent, and from an economic rate 
of construction, the money that is being spent on the Washita 
River at this time never, in my own personal opinion—and_ inci- 
dentally I can qualify as an engineer—will get this job done. It is 
unraveling faster than we are winding up the spool of thread. I 
think that the same thing is true in your State. TI have been on the 
Little Tallahassee, and I know what your prohlems are there, and 
we have exactly the same kind of problems. 

Mr. Wurrten. I think you have done us a good service in coming 
here and presenting this matter because apparently where we have 
been falling down is that there has not been enough in the record 
from back home. 

Now the Members of Congress from the areas where these 11 
watersheds are located are actively interested every year, and they 
are helpful on the floor, but there are just not enough of them. 

Mr. McBripr. We have the laboratory in that printed sheet which 
is appended to this report. There is the story of the Sandstone 
Creek area in the Washita River. We persuaded the Soil Conser- 
vation Service to complete that watershed. On the map inside of 
the brochure there is shed No. 60, and we have completed that 
watershed. The structures are in place, the land used is in place 
and the entire thing is completed. 

The last structure is under construction now and will be com- 
pleted sometime this spring. There is your laboratory. There is 
your demonstration area. That is completed. That is in place. 
That is in operation. : 

We have a cooperative program down there with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, with our Extension Service, with the United States 
Geological Survey, with the Army engineers, and a number of other 
Federal and State agencies where they are keeping very accurate 
records of rainfall and runoff and what this program will do, and 
in addition to that we are keeping very accurate records on the agri- 
cultural production of that watershed under the land-use treatment. 

We have the laboratory. It is completed. It is completed with 
this relatively small amount of money of something like $4.5 million 
that has been allocated over a period of 7 years to the Washita River. 
There it is. It is completed and the story is in this printed sheet at- 
tached to Senator Kerr’s statement. 
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tel Mr. Wuirren. We are mighty glad to hear from you. I would 

be glad to have any further statements. 1 see you have our mutual 

Ou friends, Mr. Carl Albert and Mr. Morris, with you. We have worked 

nd * with them for a considerable time and will be glad to have any state- 
) ments they have to offer. | 

his fm Mr. Morris. I would like now for Congressman Albert to make a 


ti- } statement. f j 
Mr. Aupert. We and the Oklahoma delegation appreciate what this 


“a committee has tried to do for this program. We feel very fortunate, 
“s indeed, that one of the 11 original basins authorized for this kind 
of work is one of the great agricultural sections of Oklahoma, the 
od Washita Valley, which runs almost entirely across our State. 
on. _ The lower part of this valley is in my district, the lower five coun- 
ks oo ties. Some of the projects which have already been constructed are 
of | mmy district, in Johnson County, on Mill Creek. I have seen those 
ato projects. Ihave seen the uncompleted projects up at Sandstone Creek 
ite which is one of the 64 basins and I hope this committee will take the 
“y opportunity sometime during the congressional recess to look at these 
‘; | projects that have been completed or partially completed because I 
1. think it would be well worth your time. We certainly would like to 
he § have you folks come out there sometime for that purpose. _ 
nd Phe legislative committee, of which I am a member, on agriculture, 
has been out to see some of these projects. 
w of This program is the most popular Federal program that I have ever 
ve o@ ihad anything to do with. I do not believe there is an individual from 
- one end of the Washita to the other, in Oklahoma, who is not en- 


> thusiastically for it. We often have arguments about large dams 
1 but everybody is for this program. Whether they favor large dams 
>’ or whether they do not, they think this is a wonderful program. 


<f I would now like to call your attention to the fact that at the lower 
-. end of the Washita, here, is Lake Texoma. That is the upper arm 
a of the Washita Lake which you see on this map. That Washita arm 
a, of the lake has a cut which makes the upper portion a silt trap for sand 


of and other material coming in from the Washita. All right, that 
lake, which is only about 7 or 8 years old, which was built at a cost 









of some $60 million to the taxpayers of this country, has built a delta 

almost all the way down to the end of this enormous lake, here, so 
a. om that the water is cutting directly toward the cut which leads into the 
;, | Lake Texoma property and it is going to start shoving sand right 
na ' into the main body of that great lake pretty soon. 

' |= You have a situation where there was an enormous lake there, but 
“ » asand delta has been built up and the river has its own channel and 
es | You have two little still lakes on the side and it is going right directly 
i : toward the cut which leads into the main lake. 
te ; Mr. Horan. The dam was built as a flood-contro] project ? ; 

d { Mr. Avert. It is a multipurpose dam. Lake Texoma is one of the 
- ' large multipurpose dams of the country. It is an enormous dam and 
4 ; a great institutien in our State. It offers a lot of recreation, flood 
h | cont rol, hydroelectric power, and many, many things. That lake is 
“ being jeopardized by siltation right at the present time. +h 

7 ; Mr. Sticier. I believe the record will show that more people visited 
t. | Lake Texoma than any other public park in the United States. 

' Around 3.5 million people, if I remember correctly. 


*. 
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Fe Mr. McBrove. It is the largest artificial body of water in the United 
tates. 

Mr. Avpert. One of the reasons for speeding up construction, over 
and above the agricultural reasons, which is enormous because this 
is some of the finest land in the Southwest, is the protection of Lake 
Texoma, in which the Government has such a tremendous investment. 

I don’t want to take a lot of time of the committee. I can talk to the 
members again, but I am enthusiastically for this program. I have 
tried to figure up ways whereby we could encourage the Congress gen- 
erally and the people of the country generally to recognize the im 
portance of this kind of program and speed up construction in the 
Washita Valley. 

Mr. Horan. Where did you say that bill was of Senator Mon- 
roney’s ¢ 

Mr. Ausert. That is in the Senate Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Horan. Is an identical bill on the House side? 

Mr. Aveert. No; I do not believe so. It is a very new bill. He 
talked to me just a few minutes ago. 

His bill is to call for a comparative study of the different kinds of 
construction. That is the Army-engineer type versus the agricultural 
flood-control type and that sort of thing, to try to get down to brass 
tacks, but I would like to say that we have here Mr. Newt Graham, 
who is one of the leading engineers of Oklahoma. He is certainly a 
man who has knowledge of this kind of thing and the resources of 
our State. He is a member of our State planning resources board. 
He is a member of the joint committee on the Arkansas-Red-White, 
representing the governor. 

He will tell you already that a great cooperative study is under way, 
and the laboratory project of the Army engineers, Forest Service, the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Reclamation Service, the Extension 
Service, and all is one of the creeks in this watershed, and they are 
going into this watershed. Already some of the things the Senator’s 
bill calls for are being done in this particular watershed. 

Mr. Granam. I think he does want Congress to set a percentage for 
those upstream. 

Mr. Apert. I appreciate the time. 

Mr. Wutrren. The committee will be glad to hear from Mr. Gra- 
ham if he wishes to say anything. 

Mr. Grauam. I represent the governmental administration of the 
State of Oklahoma. We want to concur in the request for an acceler- 
ation of this program. We know its importance not only to the area 
affected but to a larger area of the United States. 

I am representing the State on the Arkansas-Red-White River 
study. The Department of Agriculture appropriation calls for that 
study. I want to urge that that be approved also. I think these 
things have to be brought down. You have to get the economic ap- 
proaches of these various departments on a single basis. We are 
attempting to do that and making some headway. The eight States 
involved are sitting around the table. We have a voice equal with the 
departments. 

The State of Oklahoma has 12 men engaged in the study. We are 
taking one stream here, Fort Cobb stream, and I think there are 
about 15 hydraulic engineers who are running over every type of 
storm through that area, determining the amount of water that can 
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be stored upstream for evaporation versus the amount we have to have 
downstream for consumptive use. It is that kind of thing. 

There is certainly no need for stopping this program on the Washita 
while our study goes on. We are due to come to the Congress in 1954, 
I believe, with an area that covers about one-eleventh of the area of 
the United States; the States of Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, and Louisiana are in the area. 
There is no need to stop there. This study should go ahead as fast as 
it can. The same is true on the Trinity or for any of these studies. 

I am just here, sir, to concur in the name of the State and to ask for 
this request. 

Mr. Wurirren. We thank you, sir, and appreciate your appearance. 

Is there anything further, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I shall be very brief with my 
statement. 

I want to express my sincere gratitude to the chairman and all the 
members of the committee for permitting us to appear at this time. 
I realize that the hour is growing a little late, and we are truly 
thankful to you for the opportunity. My statement will be very 
brief. 

There is a brochure that has been prepared, and it is before the 
committee here on the table. I just want to read about three very 
short excerpts from that and base my statement on those excerpts, 
and I shall conclude. 

A lot of the time and thought and consideration has gone into the 
preparation of this brochure. It is brief and, I think, of extreme 
importance in presenting this picture. It is prepared under the aus- 
pices of and by the Washita Flood Control] Council, of which Mr, 
Dick Longmire is president and Dave Vandivier, of Chickasha, Okla., 
is vice president; and both of those gentlemen are here. 

I just want to point this out: The benefit of the Washita program 
is two and a half times the cost. 

That is one statement that I would like to emphasize. I discussed 
that with the gentlemen, and they say there has been a very, very 
careful study made on that and that is a very factual statement. 

Also there is this statement: 

Floods produce damages which may eventually wreck the economy of Okla- 
homa. At present about 2 million acres in the watershed show slight accelerated 
erosion, mostly in the flood plain and better range lands. Another 2 million 
acres are moderately eroded and more than 1 million acres are severely eroded. 

More than 70 percent of the flood damage occurs along the tribu- 
taries of the Washita—so creek by creek treatment is badly needed 
how, 

Then there is this other excerpt : 

The Washita Valley soil-conservation plan of land treatment and flood control 
by use of small detention dams will bring $5 million a year saved from flood 
damages and another $10 million to land owners and operators as a result of 
conservation measures in farming and ranching. 

I would just like to add this statement: 

In addition to the flood control feature, which, of course, Is ex- 
tremely valuable, and extremely important, and the soil conservation, 
which is of the greatest and utmost importance to all of us, is moisture 
conservation. 
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Now, I know Mr. Horan here particularly realizes the value of mois- 
ture conservation because, coming from the far West where it is a rea! 
problem, he has more reason. 

In catching this water where it falls, it not only prevents floods, but 
it also conserves the moisture which is so badly needed and adds to 
the productivity of our land there. 

We are losing land in this country by soil erosion and have been at 
an alarming and I should say almost disagraceful rate. I do not have 
the exact figures at my fingertips but there are two counties in Okla- 
homa, one of which is in my congressional district, that have lost more 
top soil in the last 30 years than all of our land has lost in 2,000 years. 

I say that outside of the program that the Government might engage 
in for furnishing food and supplies to people who would die from 
starvation, or to assist people properly under the law who are in ab- 
solute dire want and in danger of malnutrition, outside of that kind of 
a program I do not know of any program in our Nation that is more 
essential to the welfare of all of us than this soil conservation. 

I might add, gentlemen, just this one thought and I conclude: 

If you will take the budget and study it—and I have—if you are 
interested, I can give you a breakdown on it; I have studied a long time 
on it. You people know more about. budgetary matters than I do, 
but on this particular point you may not have given it the particular 
study that I have. You will find that of the $85.4 billion budget that 
President Truman has sent up here, 87.5 percent of it is for wars, 
either past, present, or prospective, and only 12.5 percent goes for all 
other things that we do. 

Now, we just cannot afford, it seems to me, to cut down on a program 
like this that is so vital to the welfare of our Nation. 

That concludes my remarks. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morrts. I would now like to call on the president of this Wash- 
ita Valley Flood Prevention Council, Mr. Longmire of Pauls Valley, 
Okla. Mr. Dick Longmire, president of the Washita Valley Flood 
Control Council. 

Mr. Lonemire. Thank you, Judge Morris. 

If you will look at this map, I will show you where I live. I live 
at Pauls Valley. I was born within 50 yards of the bank of the 
Washita River. As Don McBride has stated in Senator Kerr’s state- 
ment and as Mr. Albert has said, we think we have some of the best land 
in the world there. 

The Washita River in Oklahoma is a vital part of its economy. 
It is 5 million acres and is only about 10 percent of the total area 
of the State, while it supports about 25 percent of the population of 
the State, and where the urban population of the State, outside of 
this distriet and this area is about 40 percent of the population, we 
have a rural population in this watershed of 75 percent, so you can 
see it is a vital part of Oklahoma as it pertains to agriculture. 

Now, we have been working on this program for many years. We 
first started construction on this program in 1944. Since that time 
we have received around $5 million. ‘The people on the Washita, they 
understand this program, and they want it. The people of Oklahoma 
want it. Your committee has shown an interest and sympathy for it. 
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As Don McBride said, we have a model already, We know it will 
work. We not only have it on Sandstone Creek, but it has worked 
on Mill Creek and Ow] Creek. 

We think that the Federal Government has a responsibility to the 
people on that watershed. We think the Federal Government is 
partly responsible for the condition that exists down there today, 

This land was opened for settlement under the Homestead Act. 
Only 160 acres to the person. That was the size of the farm. A 
man had to go out there and make a living on that farm. He had to 
plow up grassland that should have stayed in grass because he could 
not subsist, he and his family, on 160 acres of grass, but had to put it 
into intensive cultivation. 

The Federal Government also did that against the advice of some 
of their own people in the United States Geological Survey. As Don 
has said, this will cost around $70 million or more. The people are 
willing to pay their share of it, but at the present rate, we think it will 
take us from 50 to 100 years to get it done. 

We are therefore asking your committee—the people who are down 
there who are spending money to get this done, they want $10 million 
a year until we get this thing done. They want to finish it in 7 years. 

We realize that tax moneys are limited. We do not want to raise 
taxes. We are all taxpayers down there. We think we are burdened 
enough with taxes, but we want a little larger share of the flood-con- 
trol dollar. We are not picking a fight with any agencies or anything, 
but we think we have a problem here which is worthy of your con- 
sideration and that to get this thing done we need a minimum of $5 
million a year. We need that desperately this year. We can use 
it to good advantage and it will not be wasted. 

I could talk about this a long time, but I know your time is limited 
and I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. We thank you. In our problems here 
we are kind of like you are, about all we can do is request. But this 
whole project of watershed control and flood prevention needs to have 
the study of the Public Works Committee. 

This committee has tried repeatedly to go through with this little 
segment and, since the interest is limited to this general area of these 
11 watersheds, our experience has not been too happy. We have not 
come out with what we would like to, but we are trying to evolve 
some approach where we can tie this in with other types of work, so 
the interest in-the general subject will carry this along with the rest 
as it should be. It may be that we can get some new plan which 
will help us. The system has not worked too well in the past. 

Mr. Morris. We certainly do appreciate the time you have given us. 

On that point, I am certainly glad to have your most valuable 
observations there. As I recall, and I think the brochure points 
that out, about 1 cent out of the dollar that is allocated for flood 
control, only 1 cent of it goes for agricultural flood control, under 
this program here. Only 1 cent out of the dollar. That is what 
these boys seem to be complaining about, they ought to get a little 
bigger share out of that dollar for this particular purpose. 

Mr. Horan. Could I ask Mr. Graham a question ‘ 

What do your studies indicate would be the time that serious silting 
on the dam at Texhoma Lake forms? 
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Mr. Granam. The different departments have made studies on it. 
There is an interim report going around from the Government. We 
have a confidential report which I have read. 

Mr. McBrine. The report has been made on the basis of survey 
made by the Soil Conservation Service. 

The total capacity of Lake Texhoma is not being depleted at a 
large rate. The truth of the matter is that the rate shows that the 
reservoir would last for 240 years, but the upstream portion of the 
Lake is being depleted at an extreme rate in the head-water portion, 
and here is the thing that that is doing. 

Not only does that deplete the storage capacity of that Lake—that 
to my notion is an insignificant result, but the thing that does hap- 
pen there is that you create a terrific health hazard in the fact that 
you make an ideal situation for the bringing of mosquitoes and so on, 
and so forth, and in addition to that, you do not create any new land. 
That land will never be used because it is sterile sand that comes out 
of the bed of the Washita River. 

That sand has traveled in the course of years from the tributary de- 
posits away up in the head-waters here, some 240 river miles down 
there to where it is being deposited into that area. 

Mr. Horan. Where are the major head-waters? 

Mr. Granam. This is a tributary of the’ Red River. It leads a 
little into the panhandle of Texas. It is just over the line. 

Mr. McBring. There is a total of 8,020 square miles and 120 square 
miles is in Texas. 

Mr. Horan. Of the Washita? 

Mr. McBrive. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. And there are 64 of these projects in Washita? 

Mr. McBrine. Subbasins. 

Mr. Horan. Each one of these would have detention dams or more 
than one, would they? 

Mr. Apert. Some of them would have several. It depends upon the 
size of the stream. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say frankly, that I am very much in favor 
of this type of conservation. I do not think it is always wise to con- 
serve downstream and then let the upstream take care of what you 
have done later on, but we do have this problem of clarifying it 
budgetwise, and it will be most difficult this year. 

I hope that some sort of bill does give an intelligent apportion- 
ment of flood-control moneys, that it is studied and reported out. 

Obviously, if the Department of Agriculture and its various 
straight-line agencies have a responsibility in cooperation with the 
States, this subcommittee will have to have the responsibility of al- 
lowing those funds. So far we have had a lot of trouble on this sub- 
committee with that branch of the Secretary’s Office. It needs clari- 
fication in order to properly promote this sort of thing. 

I would certainly like to join with anyone in the promotion of that 
type of bill. 

fr. Granam. I have great hopes that when this Arkansas White- 
Red comes out, that you will have a large area. I think the trouble 
with this is that you have 12 isolated areas interested in the program. 
We have great areas academically interested, but not positively 
interested. 
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Mr. Horan. The speaker had a group from his area before us 
yesterday, and we were rather impressed with the whole interest 
in taking care of the east fork of the Trinity. 

Mr. Granam. It is intense in those areas. 

Mr. Morris. We have just one more witness, but before I present 
the witness I might make an inquiry. 

Congressman Wickersham coud not be present and he is appearing 
here by his secretary, Miss Margaret Hughes. 

You have requested permission to place a statement in from Con- 
gressman Wickersham ¢ 

Miss Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. The next witness we would like to present is Dave 
Vandivier. He publishes the Chickasha Daily Express, at Chicka- 
sha, Okla., which happens to be in my district. He is vice president 
of the Washita Valley Flood Control Council and I would like to 
have him make a statement at this time. 

Mr. Vanptivier. I think the situation has been splendidly covered. 

As a small-town newspaper publiser, I can assure you that the 
people of the Washita Valley are sold on this program and they 
want it. 

There are a few things upon which there is complete unanimity 
of opinion among newspaper publishers and editors. This is one 
of the few. All the newspapers up and down the valley are enthusi- 
astic about the program and, in addition, so are the metropolitan 
papers of Oklahoma, who are in cities not in the valley. 

I think that is unusual. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear and want to 
close with this one thought, Mr. Chairman, following your line of 
thought that we would need the help of other States. 

Mr. Nolan Fuqua, who is the soil-conservation supervisor, is in 
Cleveland this week, attending the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts Conference. With him, he took 2,000 of our fold- 
ers to spread there, with the hope that these other 10 might do some- 
thing similar to what has been done in Oklahoma, so that we can 
bring the aid and the support of the entire 11 into the program. 

As a newspaperman, I believe that this association will be able to 
do at least something in pushing the thought there which you 
expressed. 

Thank you, sir. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we would like to make this a part of our 
record, if we might. 

Mr. Morris. May we leave this Washita Valley flood-control-pro- 
gram brochure for the committee ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Very well. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Morris. May I express our thanks to the chairman and also 
to our beloved colleague, Congressman Stigler, for giving us notice 
and having made it possible for us to be present to present the matter 
at the present time. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have been glad to have you, and we hope we 
can evolve some means of getting proper attention to this problem, 
because it is a real problem. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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McCriettann Creek Water ConservATION Prosecr 
WITNESSES 


HON. WALTER E. ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

E. 0. WEDGEWORTH, PAMPA, TEX., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

W. F. STUBBS, RANCHER 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us this morning our colleague, Mr. 
Walter E. Rogers, of the State of Texas. I would say he is one of 
the most alert men here in the Congress. He and his friends from 
his area are before us in behalf of a supplemental request for funds 
to repair a dam under the jurisdiction of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

We shall be glad to hear from you, Mr. Rogers, and the folks who 
are with vou. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. We appreciate very much 
your hearing us on this subject. 

This is a project that is very dear to our section of the country. 
As bad as we hate to admit it, we admit that Texas does not have 
everything. 

One of the things, of course, is adequate water supply, especially 
in our section of the country. This particular project means a great 
deal to the people for a number of counties around it because it is a 
project that not only serves a worthy purpose but it provides in ad- 
dition to that recreational facilities that are not available for several 
hundred miles in that southwestern territory. 

Now Mr. Wedgeworth is with the Pampa Chamber of Commerce 
and is fully familiar with the facts. I am going to let the committee 
hear from him first because I think he has this problem well in mind 
and can explain it to you very briefly. 

Mr. Wedgeworth, if you will go ahead. 

Mr. Wurrren. We shall be olad to hear from you, Mr. Wedgeworth. 

Mr. Wepcewortn. Thank you, gentlemen. 

T should like to emphasize our appreciation for having this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you gentlemen this afternoon. We certainly 
appreciate your making arrangements to hear us this afternoon. 

Mr. Warren. We are glad to be able to do so. 

Mr. Wepcewortnu. As the Congressman has told you, McClelland 
Lake which involves a dam on McClelland Creek serves a rather wide 
area of some 14 counties. This information we have written up here 
in the form of a memorandum which you may wish to look over. If 
you would like to make it a part of the record, you may do so. 

As you know, this project was initiated under title ITI of the Bank- 

head-Jones Farm Tenant Act of the Seventy-fifth Congress. Con- 
struction was started in 1938 and was completed in June of 1940, 
a total cost of $468,500. A 14-county area here is served by the dam. 
It takes in an area that is devoted largely to agriculture and also in- 
dustry in which we have several good-sized towns and embodies the 
Panhandle oil and gas field. 

The citizenship of this 14-country area have used the facilities at 
Lake McClelland since its completion in 1940 continuously. 
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The table will show on page 2 that it has been used quite a lot by the 
people in the area. It has been of particular value to the industrial 
concerns in our part of the country from the standpoint of providing 
recreational facilities for their employees. I mention that because of 
the fact that many of our oil companies, and various other companies, 
hold their annual picnics in this area, in the vicinity of Lake Me- 
Clelland. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it is appropriate that this information be 
inserted in the record m connection with your presentation. 

Mr. Weperworrn. Fine. If you do that, I will more or less skip 
over this and will not emphasize too much what is found in it. 

(The information is as follows :) 


JULY 2, 1951. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS CONCERNING MCCLELLAND CREEK WATER CONSERVATION 
PROJECT 


1. This project was initiated under title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act of the Seventy-fifth session of Congress. Construction was started in 
1938 and completed in June 1940. 

2. The total cost of the project was $468,500. 

3. The surface area of the lake proper is 375 acres. Area of land in the project, 
including administration facilities, forest area, wildlife purposes, et cetera, totals 
1,450 acres, 

4. Revenue paid to Gray County from the project in lieu of taxes from 1940 to 
1950 amounts to $5,100. 

5. Gross revenue of concessionaires, $265,000. 

6. The number of persons using the recreational facilities at Lake McClelland 
from 1940 to 1950 totals 1,269,879. 

7. Engineers have prepared plans and specifications for the construction of a 
new spillway, and estimated cost has been set at approximately $450,000. 
Recreational facilities offered and number of persons using them, McClellan Creek 

project, TX-LU-—24 


Recrea- | 


Cabins tior Swim- Boat Bait, Camp- 
Von¥ iad: bee ming, rentals, | tackle, | ing, pic- Nas 
ear | room, a. : 3 Total 
acees- | candy Powels, | storage, | hunting | nicking, 
sories | etc. P ete, ete permits eu 
1940. . : 1, 663 6, 330 7, 220 3, 736 26, 151 45, 100 
1941__ 99 | 2, 785 4, 507 5, 728 2,977 | 46,904 63, 600 
1942 ” 152 8, 603 1, 031 4, 243 6, 986 55, 100 76, 065 
1948 ; 306 13, 104 | 2, 524 7, 735 6, 045 76, OT 106, 221 
1y44 4 424 | 54, 200 2, 126 | 16, 791 7, 3438 74, 949 155, 835 
1945 eo 739 | 25, GSS 4,157 28, 35S 14, 103 29, 097 102, 452 
1946 E 521 35, 966 | 2, 400 16, 481 | 10, 846 83, 200 | 149, 414 
i947 ecocrs 3% 627 | 35,413 | 2,516 | 28, 729 | 11, 986 66, 762 146, 333 
1948 nae 5 872 | 33, 963 | 2, 552 27, 980 | 21. 653 96, 109 183, 129 
og Pe 5 565 5, 142 | 1, 125 | 4, 1 18, 415 31,750 150, 000 
1950 702 | 1, 276 | 1, 099 4,177 32, 578 32, 500 92, 332 
eiiadl a J ‘ in ; fun 
| ene aD i . 5,007 | 218, 103 30, 677 151, 943 136,618 | 639,029 | 1, 269,879 





MEMORANDUM GIVING INFORMATION ON FARM AND RANCH PROPERTIES LOCATED BELOW 
THE M’CLELLAN CREEK DAM, WHICH WOULD BE SUBJECT TO DAMAGE FROM WATERS 
OF THE LAKE, SHOULD THE DAM GO OUT 


There is a total of 12 large farms and ranches located immediately below the 
McClellan Creek Dam which would be subject to heavy damage in cuse the McClel- 
lan Creek Dam were destroyed. Farms and ranches are listed below in detail. 

1. Johnson Ranch headquarters, including ranch house, barn, and other im- 
provements, would be subject to flood damage as well as livestock which might 
be trapped and drowned. Several bridges were washed out during the recent 
floods on this property. 
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2. The Hill farm consisting of dwelling, orchard, farm land, and hay meadows 
would be subject to heavy damage. 

3. The Bill Stubbs farm, including residence, barns, and farm buildings, could 
be completely destroyed by flood, The recent flood reached the house but did 
little damage, Outbuildings were in water but the dam held back the major 
portion of the water. 

4. The Bruce nursery, including residence, barns, and farm buildings, could be 
destroyed by a large flood, including orchard, and other farm lands. 

5. The Griffin farm, including residence, orchard, and pasture land, would be 
Subject to heavy damage. There was minor damage during the recent flood. 

6. The Palmer farm, including residence, barns, farm buildings, orchard, farm 
and pasture land, would very likely be completely destroyed in case the dam 
should break. 

7. Several rent houses south of the Palmer residence would likely be completely 
destroyed in case of a spillway wash-out. 

8. The Barnes farm land and pasture land would be subject to damage in case 
of wash-out. 

9. The Dorsey ranch, including residence, barns, farm buildings, meadows, 
and pasture land, would be subject to considerable damage. 

10. The Ward home would probably not be in danger; however, all farm land 
and pasture lands would be subject to considerable damage, Livestock would 
also be in danger. 

11. The Parker and Pursley ranches, both extensive ranch layouts would be 
subject to heavy damage to ranch lands and several hundred head of livestock 
would also be in danger. 

The above farms and ranches would cover the area in the immediate vicinity of 
the McClellan Dam. Other damage would naturally occur on down the river 
below these holdings. 


Area served by McClelland Lake 


























| Distance, 
Towns Counties | Population| towns from 

lake 

| Miles 
I Sip ocacinit nen tnnetancecucannsiudeash teh eek ie BIN Fink dicthncameecate | 74, 246 55 
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NS ee Fs Gk we dich ieee Desitnatat | Hutchinson. __......-- 18, 059 50 
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DEGREE, wb cdicguuoecacctle Fate dae Laitidis cad ab aba el Sat Se 1, 429 15 
ES SS eae ye EL RY SI --| 2 SE ane mel 577 20 
ES ER TRESS DOS SY, CERES SLC TORE * eo | ae 3,322 35 
ne i Ss eae cesnphs — : Ee eeren | 904 50 
Wellington : *___....| Collingsworth__..-.-- | 3, 676 65 
Clarendon __-....--- aiclp ws inns cop Gn os 6 ali aha arieit 2, 577 25 
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RE aE BL : AS Sake eT T 5RR 25 
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oO See FES SORTS Armstrong__-........_| 820 35 
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niente oo 2, 215 ER eo ee 1, 031 
Collingsworth _...-----_- 9,139 a ees 10, 317 
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Mr. Wepceworrn. On page 4 it gives you a breakdown of the 
counties, the populations and the major towns in the area and the 
distance from this lake. 

We particularly believe that it is of general interest to everyone 
concernedl that the dam be repaired. Of course the spillway is the 
trouble. That is where the trouble is, the spillway itself. The dam 
is in excellent condition but if we have another rain comparable to 
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the one we had last year in the month of May, everyone is of the 
opinion, including the engineers of the Soil Conservation Service, that 
this spillway will in all likelihood go out and in so doing will cause 
untold damage to the property and would run the risk of endangering 
the lives of a lot of people and livestock in the area below the dam. 

I do not know of anything else in particular that I can call your 
attention to here in order to be brief on this thing other than what I 
have called attention to in this very brief synopsis here. But I would 
like to throw myself open to questioning if you have any questions you 
would like to ask. Te peuar you might want to do that after Mr. 
Stubbs here has given his testimony, because Mr. Stubbs is a farmer, 
rancher, and businessman, and lives immediately below the McClelland 
Dam, and those are the people there whom we are mostly concerned 
about in asking that this spillway be repaired and funds made avail- 
able. Those people there are most frantic about this thing because 
of their feeling in the matter and it led to the organization of this 
McClelland Lake Improvements Committee of which I happen to be 
the seeretary, involving representation from the 14-county area. I 
think possibly Mr. Stubbs could give you some information that 
would be helpful. 

I would like to present some pictures here to give you some idea 
as to the looks of that field there. Those pictures are very similar; 
there are two different views there. Those pictures were taken 
shortly after the flood in May. 

As you can see there, about one-third of the total spillway was com- 
pletely destroyed. We think that should another flood come com- 
parable to the one in May, it would take the entire thing out and put 
us in bad shape. 

Mr. Srusss. I would like to thank all of you, too, for giving us a 
chance to appear here. What I say I assure you is not only my per- 
sonal feeling but the feeling of the people who live below the dam, 
asIdo. . 

We are also concerned about these other advantages of the lake 
that Mr. Wedgeworth told you about, but we are most coneerned about 
the possible danger to our families, our livestock, and our property. 

I had heard and read a lot about floods in other areas. I never 
had had any sort of feeling personally about it until this happened 
last year. But I do know a little bit about what some of these other 
areas have gone through. 

We realize that we do not represent a lot of people as compared to 
those in Kansas, Missouri, and parts of Oklahoma that were affected 
by this disastrous flood. We do feel that the numbers that we do 
represent are just as important to us as they are to those other people. 

Now, as I started’to say, I never had had that experience until then; 
but, when you find that the water is coming around you from three 
sides, your home and everything else has the possibility of being de- 
stroyed, it really bears down on you pretty heavily. That happened 
to us; that happened to a number of others below the dam. In other 
words, had the dam gone out as they thought it would at the peak of 
that flood, there is only a guess as to what would have happened. We 
do know it could not have helped but do worlds of damage, more than 
itdid. It was exactly 3 feet from coming over behind my house. And 
then if the other were on top of that, as I say, it would be a guess as 
to what it would have been. It would have been pretty tough. 
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We realize that we are in a pretty serious state here now in regard 
tomoney. We would not ask for this to be done if it were not already 
there. In other words, at this time we would say that we would 
like to have a lake there, but we would not ask for it now. But it is 
there, and the danger is there, and we are all going to be in constant 
dread. 

Everybody is already saying that it will soon be time for our 
spring rain. In the last few years we seem to be getting all our rain 
at one time. That is the way it has been the last 2 years. The last 
year, of course, was the worst. They tell us that it is very ible 
that that was not near as bad a flood as it could have been. We just 
happened to hit part of that downpour. Thank the Lord we missed 
the rest of it. 

Anyway, we do feel that this should be repaired, and we hope that 
you can see fit to give us consideration on that because I do not know 
again how much damage it would have caused, but it would run into 
thousands and thousands of dollars if that would go out. 

I have heard the question raised, which is in the minds of all of us, 
what would happen if it was just empty there? According to the 
amount of water that they had figured, and they evidently have 
figured pretty accurately, the amount of water that came down at 
the peak of that flood, if that lake was empty when it started, it would 
only give us 5 to 6 hours’ leeway there. That is how much water 
‘ame down. In other words, it empties and fills itself over 5 times 
in 24 hours. 

So, if the lake was empty, we still would not feel any security 
there with that spillway in the condition it is. Knowing already 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of damage that has been 
done to us, we know that this other added to it would just about 
ruin a lot of us. 

Again I thank you for appearing. I will also try to answer any 
questions you might ask. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, I think the committee can appreciate 
your problem. We do have some problems here that are general. 
However, I can appreciate the risk you have in living below this 
reservoir. 

During the depression and CCC days a great number of this type 
of projects were built. They are under control and jurisdiction 
of the Soil Conservation Service. The reason for the projects at that 
time was largely to provide employment. 

This is a big problem, and every project that I have heard of is 
somewhat in this same situation. There has been for 6 or 8 years a 
Jarge demand for funds to save these lakes that were built up during 
that period of time. 

This money for this project equals all the money that the Soil Con- 
servation Service spends for all projects of this type. It is pretty 
hard for us to justify spending $450,000 to reestablish your recrea- 
tion center when we are not providing any money to repair others. 

Now, the other side of it is, as has been pointed out to me by Con- 
gressman Rogers, there is no authority for the Government to sell it. 
I do not know whether anybody would buy it or not, but there is no 
authority to sell it. I asked him if anybody wants to buy it, and he 
pointed out that it could not be sold. 
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I did introduce a few weeks ago a bill to authorize the Soil Con- 
servation Service to sell at market price any of its lands which, in 
the judgment of the Secretary, could be returned to private use. One 
vear we passed such a bill though the House of Representatives and 
it was killed in the Senate. The next year it passed the Senate and 
died in the House. The Soil Conservation Service has given me 
assurance that they will support this provision. 

Now, there is another possibility. With the approval of the ap- 
propriate legislative committee, we might put such a provision in 
this appropriation bill. It would merely be permissive and not 
mandatory. 

I notice, from the information you have submitted, that this is near 
12 or 15 towns with a population running up to 4,000 and about 10 
counties with a population of around 175,000. I also notice that for 
the 10-year period you had approximately 1,269,000 people avail 
themselves of the recreational possibilities of this lake. If there was 
uuthority on the part of the Soil Conservation Service to transfer title 
here, would there be any likelihood you could sell stock in these towns 
or organize a company or find any other means to take it over 

It seems a shame to go in there and blow this dam out and get rid 
of the recreational facilities. Yet I do not see how we could justify 
doing this for you and letting all the others go. Apparently from the 
uumber of people using it, it could be self-sustaining with some kind 
of nominal fee or charge for using it. You might be able to get some- 
body big enough financially to handle it from the start. I wonder 
what the possibilities are there. Again the reason I ask that is that 
this same problem covers the entire United States. 

Mr. Rogers. We have been exploring that. As a matter of fact, it 
was my hope that something could be worked out along that line of 
thought to take care of it. 

Now here is the situation. You are under the Bankhead-Jones Act 
and the Secretary of Agriculture of course has the right to lease or 
sell these, but that right, of course, is confined to municipal entities, 
we will say, county or water-conservation districts or city or State. 
We had hoped to put these projects in the Panhandle under the State 
game, fish, and oyster commission. Now the State game, fish, and 
oyster commission would like to take this project over, but they do not 
have the money to assume the responsibility of having to repair these 
dams, 

It was our hope, and I will say this to you now, we are working on 
the problem in the hope that if we can get this dam repaired that 
we can get these projects transferred over to a State or local conser- 
vation district of some kind and under provisions where the Federal 
Government can be repaid the money that is put out. Frankly I 
think it is good business and I think the different States ought to do 
that with these projects because I do not think the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to be the one that ends up with them. 

I think the Secretary of Agriculure has made some bad leases on 
these projects because the money has all been going in individuals’ 
pockets in a lot of instances. On one particular project up there we 
have had an uprising lately and the Government has not been getting 
back the amount of money that they should have had for the invest- 
ment that the taxpayers made in these projects. 
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Mr. Horan. Are any charges made for the recreation facilities’ 

Mr. Rocers. Yes; that is where the rub came. In other words. 
they doubled the charges on both rentals and a few other things and 
the people went up in arms about it because on these lakes under 
the Reclamation Department there are no charges made for thai. 
But the way the Secretary of Agriculture has entered into the con- 
tract with these concessionaires as lessees there is a provision for 
him to charge certain fees, commensurate with these charges for like 
facilities in the community. The people feel that these things were 
built with tax money and they are being bilked the second time in 
having to pay fees. Of course that can be explained to them in the 
upkeep of it because actually you have in this project at the present 
time an investment of $497,779. That is what the Federal Govern- 
ment has invested in it and my thought was that such an investment 
should be protected. 

Mr. Witten. It should be. However, it should be protected for 
the folks in the area. It is another matter to put another $500,000 
in it and have somebody take it over. 

I grant you we should seek all means to obtain the benefits of 
these recreational centers for all people out there. We should inves- 
tigate every possible means of trying to handle it. 

Mr. Roerrs. Your bill is very good and I am certainly for it. Of 
course you are going to get lots of complaints and lots of arguments 
about the sale of property belonging to the Government to private 
organizations where they are going to indulge in_ profit-making 
schemes. But if these dams are going to be protected, they either 
have to be paid for by the taxpayers or else they are going to have 
to be turned over to private corporations. 

Mr. Wutrren. We would have to increase the appropriations for 
the Soil Conservation Service for this program by several million 
dollars annually if these things were maintained. Otherwise, we 
would have to divest ourselves of these things and try to get them in 
the hands of somebody in the community that would run them for 
the benefit of the people in the community. I agree with you that 
some public body would be better because they would keep the public 
interest perhaps ahead of profit. 

I want to point out again that the language of the bill which I have 
introduced is permissive only and it requires selling at market price. 
There are lots of submarginal farm lands that would be covered in 
it. My thought is that as long as it is sold at market price it not 
only would help the Government in getting as much as it is really 
worth, but it would require the purchasers to handle it properly. If 
he gets it for a song, he may bleed it of all fertility and timber, and 
then it is gone again. But if he pays what it is worth, he will have 
to take care of it. That is the reason for the market price. There 
must be a finding by the Secretary of Agriculture that the lands 
should be returned to private ownership. 

Mr. Rogers. There is one point I want the record to show because 
I have pursued it all the way through on this, before I came to Con- 
gress and since, and I am going to continue to pursue it. If we can 
get these dams in shape, I am going to continue my efforts to try to 
get them into local agencies or, we will say, State agencies at the 
outside so that they will be maintained and so that the liability and 
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responsibility of the Federal Government will end on it, and so they 
will have a chance to get back the money that they have invested in it. 

Mr. Horan. Have you explored all of the outside possibilities here? 

Mr. Rocers. You mean for ownership by the municipalities 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Under the present provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act we have. At the present time if these dams were in shape—and 
the Soil Conservation Service tells me that they have wanted to get 
rid of them for a long time—if these dams were in shape or if the 
McClelland Dam was in shape, I think you could turn over tomorrow 
to the State game, fish, and oyster commission Tierra Blanca, which 
is what we know as Buffalo Lake, Lake Marvin located near Canadian, 
Tex., and this Lake McClelland. I think a contract would be entered 
into where the income over and above the profit would be split so that 
a sufficient sum would go to the Federal Government so that it would 
finally amortize the entire project. 

Mr. Horan. What watershed is this on? 

Mr. Rocers. It is on McClelland Creek. 

Mr. Horan. It is a local creek ? 

Mr. Rogers. That goes into the North Fork of Red River. 

Mr. Horan. You see, this subcommittee has had a lot of those prob- 
iems come before us in the last 2 or 3 days. The East Fork of the 
Trinity, the Washita in Oklahoma, on all of which we do not have 
recognition from the budget of those problems. 

In my opinion, upstream conservation is something that is coming. 
Just how it is going to be financed or how it is going to be handled, we 
do not have the answer to it, and the Department of Agriculture, I 
think, does not have the answer either, it is completely at sea as to 
how to handle these. 

There is a growing demand, and I think one that we cannot ignore, 
growing out of the floods we have had so much of in the last 2 years. 
Of course, the Kansas flood high lighted it and does not diminish the 
trouble we have had on smaller watersheds. 

At the present. time we do not have any facilities budgetwise in this 
committee, to my knowledge, outside of very minimum appropriations 
of some $5,000,000 for 11 recognized watersheds. Of course, there 
are a whole lot more than 11 that are crying for attention. I am 
just at a loss as to how we can reach these things. 

Now I think this subcommittee is convinced that every value that 
is going to accrue through the operation of Federal participation 
in the future should be recognized. On the East Fork of the Trinity 
there will be some 60,000 acres reclaimed. It is in private ownership 
now but, of course, the effect of any appropriation by the Federal 
Government should not necessarily give anyone an unearned incre- 
ment. Of course, you recognize, coming from the same sort of area 
1 do, there is high personal ownership of farm land. 

It is hard for us to go home now and say, “Now you are living in a 
rural area, you shall not have any unearned increment.” We have 
seen so much of it happen in industrial centers. However, it is just 
one of those things that we think ought to be recognized and provisions 
inade for it. 

Sixty thousand acres that are to be reclaimed on the East Fork of 
the Trinity would provide an increase in values because of Federal 
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expenditures. I have no doubt that that program is going to be car- 
ried out at some future date, but some recognition of value restored 
should be made in some way. 

We do recognize that on the reclamation projects. We do require 
the settlers there to pay at least something for the water rights they 
get. That, of course, does set a precedent for what we might do with: 
funds administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Rocers. There is one other point that was probably brought to 
your attention by the Soil Conservation Service. The estimated dam- 
age that will be done, that will result in claims against the Govern- 
ment, will be in the vicinity of $350,000 if that dam goes out. 

Mr. Horan. This one? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, if this dam goes out; and if we have another 
rainfall such as we had last spring it is going to go out. There is 
nothing in the world to keep it from going out. There is nothing 
to protect it. 

My thought is that if it does go out, you will be without a dam. 
without a project, and you will get $350,000 worth of claims against 
the Government that are going to be pretty well founded. 

Mr. Horan. And the Soil Conservation cannot lease this because 
of its being under farm tenant? 

Mr. Rocers. You mean you cannot lease it ? 

Mr. Horan. The Soil Conservation Service. What is the limi- 
tation ¢ 

Mr. Wurrren. The limitation had to do with LU land, but here 
the land can go only to a municipality or State or local taxing unit. 
They have no authority to sell the LU lands but they can exchange 
them. 

Mr. Horan. There is no soil-conservation district which embodies 
this? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. What has been your experience in trying to do anything 
through Soil Conservation ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. That is whom we are working through right now. 

Mr. Horan. That was your reason for coming before us? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

There is one other point that I think we ought to make here so that 
the committee will be clear on it. With relation to the cost of this 
project, we hope and the entire membership of this McClelland Lake 
organization will do everything in their power to hold down the cost of 
repairing this dam. In other words, we do not want the Government 
to go in there and build a dam. What we want is the quickest, 
cheapest, and most solid repairs that they can put in. If it can be done 
for less than $450,000, it ought to be done. Now, whether or not it 
‘an be, [donot know. That is the estimate that was giventous. You 
folks explored that pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Wepcewortu. This estimate of $450,000 was prepared by the 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service about 2 years ago and was 
brought up to date when we went into a study of this project later. 

Mr. Annersen. You say it did not do much damage to the dam itself 
and that the main damage was to the spillway / 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. ANnprRsEN. Why would the estimated cost be so high as to 
practically equal the original cost of the entire structure ¢ 
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Mr. Rogers. That worried me to death. They tell me it is just the 
increase or inflationary trend that we have been in, that this dam was 
built back in 1939 when your costs were low. In other words, the 
original cost on that was $468,000. 

Mr. Srvusss. I would like to say one thing with regard to your 
question on cost. The main part of the dam that it did not hurt is just 
dirt construction and that is the cheaper part of building a dam. In 
other words, as I understand, the major portion of the cost was on the 
spillway itself. And that — ay was not even adequate to start 
with. Then costs of course have gone up. That is one reason why 
your cost is so much more. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would there be any way to get the community 
affected or the association involved to match Federal funds for the 
repair of the dam or something of that nature ? 

Mr. Wepceworru. I do not know. It would have to be explored. 

Mr. Wirren. I would like to have you explore that and advise us. 

Mr. Wepcewortu. If the dam could be put into shape, I feel defi- 
nitely certain that the city and the county would be willing to take it 
as it is now. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think there would be no question of that because 
it seems to be a worth-while project. 

Mr. Wurrren. It doesn’t appear to be good business to spend a half 
million dollars to get somebody to take it off your hands. 

Mr. Wepceworrn. On the other hand, with the lake the shape it is 
in it would be pretty hard to give it away. 

Mr. Wuirren. With a little dynamite under the dam it would not 
be too expensive. I am not advocating that. It would be a much 
cheaper way out of it than having the Government spend a half mil- 
lion dollars on it. We should do everything we can to try to save it 
for the benefit of the local community. I readily see that. 

Mr. Horan. I assume that these pictures were taken from the lower 
end of the spillway ? 

Mr. WepGewortu. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. There are no gates? 

Mr. Sruppes. Yes; there is a gate that goes under the main part of 
the dam. It does not show up there. They can open it up. 

Mr. Horan. This is an overflow spillway ? 

Mr. Srusprs. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. The gates are a total wreck? 

Mr. Srupss. No; ties gates are all right. 

Mr. Wepeewortnu. T hey were overwhelmed all the time. 

Mr. Horan. I am overwhelmed with astonishment that it would 
cost that much to repair that. 

Mr. Wepcewortu. We were, too. 

Mr. Horan. Have you had any local contractors check those figures # 

Mr. Wenceworrn. No, sir, we have not. Those estimates, as I say, 
were made by the Soil Conservation Service and all the engineering 
work has been done by them. We have not gone into it from the local 
angle. 

Mr. Horan. Of course I have not seen this and do not understand 
the nature of the damage. Was it the swirling of the water that 
caused it? 

Mr. Sruprs. Yes. You could hardly tell in the picture but that 
spillway comes down and curves. With the onrush of the water it 
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began jumping the walls of that about halfway down and then below 
it started to whipping it out, just made a whirlpool. That just 
whipped it. 

Mr. Wuirren. A few years ago somebody testified before the con- 
mittee that when the Soil Conservation Service was putting in this 
type of dam all over the country they had some man who provided this 
dog-leg type of spillway that caused trouble ever since. He ended up 
by acquiring the name of “Dog Leg” as a result of building them. | 
do not. recall the name of the individual. 

Mr. Srupes. I understand back in 1942 that the Soil Conservation 
Service tested that and said then that that would not possibly hold if 
it was really given a test. It went out exactly the way they antici 
pated it would. 

Mr. Anperson. How much would it cost to prevent it from being a 
hazard down below by emptying it at such a point or by opening the 
channel at such a point that it could not destroy your property 
below ? 

Mr. Stusrs. The way I look at it it would have to be completely 
destroyed. 

Mr. Horan. Has the possibility of riprapping been considered ? 

Mr. Srusss. I would not know enough about that. They tell us. 
though, that there is no way they can spend thousands and thousands 
of dollars and still, with the condition it is in, have one that they 
could recommend as safe. 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. When you mentioned that it might go out with 
the next flood, just what did you mean? Did you mean it is apt to 
cut through the entire spillway region ? 

Mr. Srusss. Yes. Over half of the spillway is already gone, you 
see. 

Mr. Horan. That is the weak part of your dam? 

Mr. Struses. That is right. In my estimation, from what I have 
seen there, it will not take near the flood we had. In fact, I think if 
we have what we had in 1950, it will go out. 

Mr. ANpverseNn. If you do reconstruet this project, you will have 
to rip out the balance of the spillway. 

Mr. Stusss. The whole thing will have to come out. 

Mr. AnperseNn. To prevent loss of life’ in the immediate future 
until we could perhaps give you the money to reconstruct this spill- 
way, why not rip it out far enough down to prevent any future hazard 
while you are waiting for the money to do the job? 

Mr. Srupps. You see, when you take it down you will take the 
whole dam and it will just keep eating back until I do not think by 
the time you started you would have any dam left. 

Mr. Anpersen. Eventually you will have a dry lake. I am saying 
that prior to the time when you have the money avaliable to put $450,- 
000 into a new spillway, why not empty the lake and keep it emptied 
and prevent the possible loss of life down your way? That is the 
question that enters my mind. 

Mr. Stusss. May I repeat again what I did not make clear a while 
ago, Iam sure? In other words, if it was empty it would only give 
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us, in the case of the same thing, approximately 5 or 6 hours of relief. 
If they had the gates entirely open and it was emptied to start with, 
and there was that much water that came down there, it would only 
be a temporary relief. We would still wonder if some night we might 
not wake up and find ourselves surrounded by water. 

Mr. Wurrren. I realize that if the Government put a half million 
dollars in it and put it in first-class shape, we could get somebody to 
take it. It is that half million dollars that is hard to find. 

I have had some experience with estimates by governmental agen- 
cies. They are frequently very high. It is my thought that if this 
committee saw some way to act, it would not be final until it passed 
the House and Senate and then agreed to in conference and then to 
the President for signature. I am wondering if we should not ask 
you to investigate the possibility of what could be done locally in the 
way of raising funds and perhaps matching it with Federal funds. 

I would like to know also what the possibilities are of some group 
selling stock locally and maybe raising the full amount. Also it would 
cive us a chance to see what the outcome would be of this provision 
authorizing the sale. In addition, it would let us investigate as to 
whether or not the local engineers could do it, or you could get the 
Corps of Engineers to investigate it. 

I am sure Mr. Rogers will be glad to appear before the Senate com- 
mittee and it would give you a chance between now and the time 
they might take it up ‘to get up this information which might put it 
in a different light. 

I do not see how this committee can possibly do it, frankly, with no 
more information than we now have. It may be that through these 
investigations we can figure some way by which we can. Maybe by 
the time this bill reaches the Senate you could have that information 
which could be supplied over there along with the record that is made 
here. There is no need of your making a second trip back. Your 
testimony here will be presented to the Senate committee. 

Those are nothing but suggestions. You do not have to say one way 
or the other as to what you might wish to do with it. It might be 
worth while to pursue those things. 

Gentlemen, we do appreciate your problem. In the meantime, we 
will also confer with the Soil Conservation Service and with the legisla- 
tive committee and see if we can find some means of approaching 
the matter. 

Mr. Sruses. From the standpoint of those of us below that, we 
would first like to see it fixed. Second, we would like some authority 
for it not to be there. It is of too much danger for us down there. 
We would like to see it rebuilt. It is a constant dread to everybody. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am glad to have your statement on that. Certainly 
we will pass it on to “the Soil Conservation Service. 

Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, gentlemen. We appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to present this matter to you. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION ProGRAM 
WITNESS 


ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Wuirren. At this time we will hear from Mr. Robert M. Koch 
of the National Limestone Institute. You may proceed, Mr. Koch. 

Mr. Kocu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the opportunity to appear before you once again in 
support of an adequate appropriation for the agricultural-conserva- 
tion program. I fully realize that members of this committee are 
acutely aware of the importance of the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram not only to the farmers of this country, but also to the 
consumers. 

I don’t want to take the committee’s time today to review the tre- 
mendous accomplishments that have been made under this program 
in not only preventing the erosion of this Nation’s most important 
natural resource—the soil—but actually increasing its fertility. All 
of us connected with agriculture have long known that the wasteful 
practices we have been following since our country was first settled 
would have to be stopped, if future generations were to be adequately 
fed. ‘Tremendous strides have been made in the growing of clovers 
and alfalfas, both on our cropland and our pastures. An important 
reason for the tremendous increase in these soil-building crops has been 
that the farmers of the country have been encouraged—mainly in con- 
nection with the conservation program—to use 10 times the amount 
cf agricultural liming material annually than was being used prior to 
the payment type of conservation programs. 

Goal not half reached : To those critics who believe that the goal has 
been accomplished and that the job will be continued without a 
payment-type program, I would just like to point out the fact that the 
agronomists of our 48 State colleges have told the Department of 
Agriculture that our farmers should be using more than 80 million 
tons of agricultural limestone a year to do the proper conservation job. 
This is needed to raise crops which are adequately fortified with 
calcium and magnesium so that the animals and humans who consume 
those crops will secure all the necessary minerals and vitamins from 
them and not have to go to the drug store for supplements. 

While the 30 million tons which we are currently using is 10 times 
the 3-million-ton annual rate prior to the agricultural conservation 
program, why is it that it has leveled off at this point instead of more 
closely approaching the annual need as indicated by our technical men 
in the agricultural colleges ? 

Our industry is actively promoting this product with farmers and 
welcomes any suggestions from anyone as to how we could better get 
this job done, but we submit that it appears to take something more 
than a good sales campaign, because the county agents in every county 
of the United States where limestone was needed—backed by the 
agricultural colleges of their State, which had done extensive experi- 
mental work in establishing the importance of the place of agricultural 
limestone—failed to get more than 3 million tons sold annually from 
1914 when they started until 1936 when the payment-type program 
was inaugurated. 
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Consumer real beneficiary of conservation : While some may criticize 
the present payment type program for being a subsidy to farmers and 
while there is no question that using agricultural limestone results in 
sound economic benefits to farmers—long range though they may be— 
the fact remains that the consumers of this country are the real bene- 
ficiaries, not Just because they are provided with adequate foodstuffs 
to satisfy their daily hunger, but more important that those foodstuffs 
are adequately fortified with important minerals and vitamins. 
Everyone knows that calcium is the most important single element in 
the construction of a sound human body. While we fully recognize 
that economies in our Federal Government are ardently desired by 
everyone, we should like to point out again for the record, as I know 
this committee is well aware, that the appropriation for the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act has already been cut from 
$500,000,000 to $256,000,000. Some, as this committee is aware, have 
questioned whether this is more false economy. Not only has the 
appropriation been cut in half, but as we all know a dollar only pur- 
chases about 50 cents as much today as it did in the late thirties. 


TREMENDOUS POPULATION GROWTH 


While many of us have been concerned over the preservation of our 
soil for future generations, it has only been recently that we have be- 
come acutely aware that this country has a tremendous job to feed the 
people of this present generation. According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the 152 million people which we now have will be 190 
million people in 1975. The census tells us that there are 7,000 more 
mouths to feed every day or to put it another way that our farm lands 
will have to feed five people in 1975 for every four that they are now 
feeding. Or to put it another way, 5 acres of cropland in 1975 will 
have to produce what 6 acres are now producing, if we are not to cut our 
present standard of living; therefore, it behooves us, consumers as well 
as farmers, to make sure that we have an adequate program to conserve 
the farm lands. 

Grass roots survey: Because so many people in recent years have 
been attacking the agricultural-conservation program and claiming to 
speak in behalf of farmers and say that farmers generally not only 
disapprove of these programs and want them eliminated, we have 
engaged in some rather extensive surveys. I would just like to review 
these briefly for the committee. Attached to this statement are copies 
of the letters and questionnaires submitted to the farmers we have 
surveyed—10,000 farmers in the States of New York, Iowa, Illinois, 
and Virginia. Because of the positive stand taken by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and some of the State Farm Bureaus, we 
asked the farmers to indicate whether or not they were Farm Bureau 
members. The tabulations of the results we obtained—which ranged 
from 3 out of 4 farmers in Illinois favoring a strong agricultural 
conservation program to 9 out of 10 farmers in Iowa favoring a strong 
agricultural conservation program—are given below. We were par- 
ticularly impressed with the fact that the Farm Bureau membership 
overwhelmingly disagreed with the Farm Bureau leadership instead of 
recommending that the agricultural-conservation program be further 
cut. In fact, in the State of Illinois, the members of the Farm Bureau 
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organization indicated by their votes that they were more in favor 


of the agricultural-conservation program than the non-Farm Bureau 
members. 


REPORT OF FOUR SURVEYS OF FARMERS’ OPINIONS ON AGRICULTURAL 
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CONSERVATION PROGRAM BY THE NALA NEWS SERVICE B 
tr 

Survey questionnaires sent to— . 

1. Farmers in New York; B 
2. Farmers in Iowa; a 
3. Farm Bureau township directors in Iowa; . 
4. Farmers in Illinois; and , f 
5. Farmers in Virginia. : 

Results of these surveys are tabulated : : 

1. Eighteen and eight-tenths percent of the New York farmers sur- | | 
veyed replied. Eighty-two and five-tenths percent of these voted in | — 
favor of the agricultural conservation program. Seventy-seven and | — 
three-tenths percent of the farmers voting to continue to the agricul- | } 
tural conservation program said they were Farm Bureau members. It | — 
is interesting to note that 66.1 pret of the farmers believe the | ' 
appropriation should be increased. | BB 


2. Thirty and nine-tenths percent of the Iowa farmers surveyed | —_ 
replied. Ninety-five and six-tenths percent of these voted in favor of 
the agricultural conservation program. It is interesting to note that 
76.2 percent of the farmers think that the agricultural conservation 
program should be increased. 

3. Twenty and four-tenths percent of the Iowa Farm Bureau town- 
ship directors replied. Eighty-five and five-tenths percent of these 
voted in favor of the agricultural conservation program. It is very 
interesting to note that 58.1 percent of the farm Bureau directors think 
that the agricultural conservation program should be increased. 

4. Eleven percent of the Illinois farmers surveyed replied. Sev- 
enty-two and one-tenth percent of these voted in favor of the agricul- 
tural conservation program. Eighty percent of the farmers voting 
to continue the agricultural conservation program said they were 
Farm Bureau members. It is interesting to note that 55.5 percent 
of these think that agricultural conservation program should be 
increased. 

5. Fifteen and three-tenths percent of the Virginia farmers surveyed 
replied. Eighty-three and seven-tenths percent of these voted in favor 
of the agricultural conservation program. Forty-one and_ three- 
tenths percent of the farmers voting to continue agriculural conser 
vation program said they were Farm Bureau members. It is inter- 
esting to note that 76.2 percent of these think that agricultural con- 
servation program should be increased. 

The following quotes were written on some of the cards by the 
farmers. 

From Iowa: 





I am not a member of the Farm Bureau because I do not believe the leaders 
carry out the wishes of the farmers. 

Increase if possible. It is the salvation of our farm land and pasture. 

I think it is next to impossible to spend too much on soil conservation. 


I was a member of the Farm Bureau; am not any more because of their at- 
titude toward our farm program. 
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From Illinois: 

As the owner of four farms I am in favor of continuing and expanding the 
agricultural conservation program. I think our Senators made a serious mis- 
take in voting against this program. 

I do not believe the statements made by the president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the president of the Illinois Agricultural Association are 
true reflections of the small- and middle-size farmer. Public opinion has been 
skillfully misguided by these so-called farm presidents. 

Our Senators are very much misguided by the president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the president of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
and others who claim to speak for the farmers as a whole. 

Il am not a member of the Illinois Agricultural Association. They do not work 
for the average farmer so my membership was canceled. 


From New York: 
I have never heard the above cut discussed in our Franklin County Farm 
Bureau. Have only missed two meetings in 3 years. 


Full payment should be restored, if this Nation is to be fed. 
No cut unless other Federal expenses are cut and cut hard. 


From Virginia: 

Farmers are deserting the Farm Bureau as a result of the activities of the 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation and the president of the 
Virginia Farm Bureau Federation in connection with the agricultural conser- 


vation program. 
The farmers in our country are in favor of the farm program—90 percent or 


more. 

Norfolk County Farm Bureau voted 100 percent for no cut. 

VPI tells the facts, there would be nothing done without it. 

We used mailing lists which included telephone books and voting 
lists in picking the 10,000 farmers surveyed in each State. We think 
that the general uniformity of the response in these four States is ex- 
tremely significant. We are absolutely confident that surveys in 
other States would develop similar sentiment. ‘This has been a prac- 
tical program which the average farmer generally supports and as 
some of them have said on these cards, they rarely get an opportunity 
to express themselves. 

And so, in closing, while the conservation funds should be restored 
to $500,000,000 I would like to urge this committee to seriously con- 
sider increasing the appropriation for this program at least back to 
$300,000,000 for 1953 (1) because there is a real need for an expanding 
conservation program for the good of our country; (2) because over 
three-quarters of the farmers feel that this program is helping them 
get a conservation job done on their individual farms which would 
not otherwise be done; and (3) because each dollar added to the appro- 
priation for this program means three dollars’ worth of conservation 
accomplished on some farm, for each farmer must spend approxi- 
mately twice as much as he receives for a particular conservation 
practice, 

I have here with mea group of cards which we received as a result of 
the survey. Many of the farmers wrote on the cards and some of the 
quotes are listed. Many of the farmers replied to this survey. They 
have no incentive at all to return these cards to which I referred. 

If any of the rest of you would like to look through these cards we 
would be glad to have you look through them. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Koch. We appreciate this infor- 
mation. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Anderson ? 
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Mr. Anperson. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have any questions, Mr. Horan ¢ 
Mr. Horan. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Koch. 


Bureau or Human Nvutrition anp Home Economics 
WITNESS 


MRS. E. IRVING MANGER, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have with us today Mrs. E. Irv- 
ing Manger, a home economist, who would like to speak to us on behalf 
of the work of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

I believe you speak as a representative of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, do you not ¢ 

Mrs. Maneer. Yes. I am Mrs. E. Irving Manger, a home econ- 
omist. 

We can never slacken our responsibility for keeping the home intact 
and the family adequately nourished and clothed. Procuring scien- 
tific information needed to solve these everyday problems i is one of the 
prime purposes of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

In addition, many of the old- line agencies and services in our good 
American way of life have com? to rely rimarily on the results of the 
research nh se in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Included in these are our school-lunch program, Exten- 
sion Service, Farmers Home Administration, vocational education, 
teachers in colleges and universities as well as secondary schools, tech- 
nicians in household equipment and textiles, production and market- 
ing specialists, writers, and individuals who work on behalf of the 
public. Should we neglect these, the humane factors of our demo- 
cratic way of living, and think and plan only for politics, investiga- 
tions, and defense, we are defeating our heritage. We must put first 
things first to be able to meet the heavy demands on all of us, in the 
ever-increasing complexities of living that require strong physical and 
spiritual individuals. It is imperative that we all have a reliable 
source to which we may turn for the research findings and their appli- 

‘ations which contribute to increased physical strength and comfort. 

Our legislators recognized this need py they formed the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics in 1916. Since that time 
America has broadened her scope in this mechanized age and has 
greatly widened her international interests. But we have never lost 
sight of the individual or the home as the integral part of our entire 
world society. Today, the American homemaker and teachers of the 
economics relating to our homes and family living are respected and 
envied the world over. For this gratifying status we can thank you 
and your predecessors, whose convictions have provided us with the 
research necessary to our present knowledge of the Nation’s food sup- 
ply and current advances in nutrition. 

We rely on our Government for research and development of mili- 
tary defense, likewise is it not fitting that we rely for research import- 
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ant to the family, on the Government bureau created to offer 
information on human nutrition and economics of the home? Our 
home front is a strong fort upon which we can build and maintain our 
national strength, and if we weaken it, we weaken our Nation. 

As benefactors of the traditions of American homes which are 
strengthened today because of the newer knowledge of nutrition, 
clothing, and equipment, and as members of this committee, the 
American Home Economics Association urges that you conscientiously 
weigh the importanee of the work of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home cention The sum requested to carry on this vastly 
important work for human welfare is comparatively small. We hope 
that you will grant the entire amount of $1,430,000 which has been 
requested. 

The National Council of Jewish Women and the National Star 
Legion would like the record to include that they have authorized 
and approved the contents of this statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. We surely thank you and we appreciate the interest 
of your organization and the other organizations which you have 
mentioned. 

I think it has been helpful to us. So frequently American people 
don’t realize that the information which is sent out and used by exten- 
sion agents and many others must have an accurate background of 
research under these programs. 

I have been one of those who, as you know, has been very much dis- 
turbed about the national debt and our financial picture. At the same 
time I realize that we must not relax our efforts to provide the essen- 
tials. I also realize that inflation will reduce the $1,430,000 for this 
bureau in purchasing value tremendously. I voted against the last 
salary raise and against the military pay raise because I felt it was 
just a step toward more inflation. 

The Department of Agriculture is the one Department that has 
considerably less money than it did in 1940. For the dollars con- 
tained in the 1953 request the Department will probably be oper- 
ating at not over 60 or 65 percent of the level of operation before 
the last war. 

Tam in sympathy with your request. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Srrater. No questions. ° 

Mr.. Wuirtren. Do you have any questions, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, I agree with you that we must put first 
things first and to all of us the American home as we know, together 
with our chureh and our schools, are first in our thoughts. 

In my opinion what we are asked to expend on the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economies is not excessive and certainly 
I agree with you that the Congress should grant the amount as con- 
tained in the budget this year and I hope that it will because we will 
recall that a few years ago we did take quite a slice out of the Bureau, 
with my assistance in places. But I think we have it now down to 
a level where it is doing very good work for the money we allocate to 
it and if anything from now on the trend should gradually start mov- 
ing upward when the need for it can be shown. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have any questions, Mr. Horan { 

Mr. Horan. No. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We do thank you for coming here and for revising 
your schedule to meet ours. 

Mrs. Mancer. May I say at this time rather than request any more 
time for public hearings that the American Home Economics Assoc: 
ation would like to go on record as supporting the request for Exten 
sion Service, school-lunch program, and Farmers Home Adminis 
tration. 

Mr. Wiirren. Thank you. and we think you are backing very 
worth-while organizations when you inelude those. 

Mrs. Mancer. ‘There are some other organizations such as the par 
ent-teachers associations who want to put in their own statements 
later. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have any of them appear before 
this committee or present their statements for the record. 

Mrs. Mancer. Thank you very much. » Within a week or 10 days’ 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. Thank you for appearing before the com- 
mittee. 


Monpay, Marcu 3, 1952. 


Smoke Jumper Factuiries 
WITNESS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Sricter. At this time we are pleased to have with us our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman Mansfield from Montana, who 
at all times has shown a keen interest in the problems of agriculture. 
We are mighty happy to have you with us on this occasion, Mr. 
Mansfield. 

Mr. Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
IT am extremely glad to note that the budget provides the full amount 
needed to install the proposed new smoke-jumping facilities at Mis- 
soula Airport. This is a project which is long overdue. 

I presume I do not need to convince the committee of the importance 
of aerial fire control in the many large areas in my part of the country 
which are wholly inaccessible to fapid means of access. This means 
of reaching fires has time and time again saved its cost many times 
through keeping little fires from becoming big ones. 

The project, however, has been operating under severe handicaps. 
The Forest Service will of course provide you with all the details 
you require on these and other features. From my own knowledge 
however the facilities at Hale Field, which is the one now in use, are 
dangerously inadequate. The location and character of the field 
makes it unavailable for larger planes and thereby prevents full co- 
operation by the military services which will not land their planes 
on that field. It cannot be used at night. The quarters for the jumpers 
are not such as we ought to ask men to occupy, and particularly men 
who have to operate under the conditions that these boys do. 

The storage facilities for very expensive Government equipment 
in limited supply are nothing more than a firetrap. Warehouse facil- 
ities are now lacking through the recent cancellation of the lesson 
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amg warehouse space in Missoula which is inadequate and poorly placed. 
_ The Forest Service has been under pressure by the county to give 
wore us the use of Hale Field. 


et The new Missoula Airport lends itself admirably to the develop- 
ren ment of the simple facilities which are proposed for this smoke jump- 
ws ing work. I understand the county has granted the necessary perma- 
| nent easements. I hope that the committee will look favorably on an 
ery appropriation to make possible the complete installation and that you 
will not object to the Forest Service in going ahead with the contract. 
we The quicker this switch-over is made the better it will be, in every 
pits way, including a substantial yearly saving in the cost of operation and 
fire suppression. 
- The hearings on the Missoula smoke-jumper project covered in 
- Public Law 198 were replete with testimony justifying the need for 
“ this project. It is not the intent of this testimony to repeat as if 


justification in any detail. It is the intent, however, to show the need 
for the appropriation of the entire $970,000 authorized by that law. 
As of now this committee has authorized the Forest Service to go 
ahead with the $500,000 carried in the authorization bill to begin 
construction. At the start let me assure you gentlemen that what- 
ever is finally constructed at Missoula will be characterized by all the 
frugality which was consistent with good construction principles for 
the extremes of Montana weather and point it toward serviceability 
oM over a long period with lower maintenance costs. I know this to be 
the objective of the Forest Service. It is absolutely essential to save 
the construction costs wherever possible by elimination of those things 





is- JP that would be nice to have but not absolutely needed in order to finance 
ho the main buildings which form the core of the project. 
at This project was started nearly 3 years ago. Estimates of the cost 
Lr. of construction were made at that time. They came to over $1,200,- 
000. One building, a much-needed garage, was eliminated from the 
Pe. program at that time, leaving a net estimated cost of $970,000 at the 
nt 1949-50 dollar level. Construction costs have advanced since that 
IS- time and it is going to be very difficult to construct the main buildings 
needed without reducing the standards. 
ce In November 1951 the Forest Service, with rough lay-out sketches 
ry of the buildings in hand, went to the General Services Administra- 
ns tion in Seattle, Wash., with whom they have excellent working rela- 
es tions and as a first exploratory move had them, from their building 
experience, provide the estimates of the current cost of construction. 
S. Their estimates as of then totaled $1.522,617. In order to keer within 
Is ‘he authorized $970,000 the Forest Service has made eliminations and 
xe reductions down to the bare minimum that will provide for the essen- 
re tial operations. Obviously the space for 140 men and the storage 
ds | and eare of parachutes, special clothing, and the like cannot be cut 
)- below a certain minimum if they are going to operate at all. There- 
‘ss | fore, the only remaining possibility of reduction lies in elimination 
‘Ss | sof a very large portion of the proposed warehouse. At present much 
n | of the supplies and equipment sent to kill fires by air are warehoused 
by the Forest Service in a rented building in Spokane, Wash. This 
it | varehouse in Spokane is drawn upon to keep up a small supply in 
- | Missoula from which equipment and supplies are dispatched to fires 


- 7 y airplane. It was estimated that the saving in freight alone that 
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will be effected by concentrating these supplies at the aerial fire-contro! 
center will be at least $10,000 a year, which certainly more than justi- 
fies the needed warehouse which also has been reduced in size and 
cost from the earlier plans. This $10,000 saving is important, but 
of much more concern is the necessity of having essential aerial 
fire equipment and cargo to be delivered by air promptly available at 
the airport. The roundabount system now in effect of moving such 
equipment from Spokane to Missoula and then to the airport is time 
consuming and subject to transportation failure. 

The point I want to make is that the parachute loft, quarters of the 
men, and the building for equipment and supplies are the three essen- 
tial parts of the plan for which the full $970,000 authorized is the mini- 
mum that should be provided. 

If I may just take 1 minute more of your time. I asked Mr. Pete 
Hansen the general forester to send me the latest information on this 
particular project and he says: 

In order to give you the benefit of our thinking on type of proposed construc- 
tion and present-day costs, I am enclosing a copy of a letter of November 15, 1951, 
from the General Services Administration office in Seattle. To cut costs we 
have reduced General Services suggestions to bare essentials by eliminating 
architectural concrete, asphalt tile floors, and interior plaster. The plane hangar 
and railroad spur will be out entirely. The warehouse or fire-equipment build- 
ing will be reduced to the minimum size we can tolerate for essential operations, 
All these reductions will just barely bring the estimate within the authorized 
$970,000. Also, the architectural plans and specifications will be prepared by 
Forest Service employees to keep planning costs toa minimum. We are resuming 
Army Air Corps plans and specifications to see if planning costs may be saved 
by using existing designs if suitable in whole or in part. 

Very truly yours, 
P. D. HANSEN, Regional Forester. 

That is all I have to say gentlemen but I do hope that in addition to 
this committee already allowing the use of $500,000 to start construc- 
tion on this much-needed project, that it will in its wisdom agree with 
the budget in this and allow the full $970,000 so that this smoke-jump- 
ing center can be built at the earliest moment and we can do away as 
much as possible with costs which seem to be increasing all the time. 
I am delighted that in this particular committee we have our colleague, 
Mr. Horan, who is about as observant on and familiar with this type 
of work as I am. 

Mr. Andersen. The argument that Mr. Horan has put up has gone 
a long way in convincing us as to its necessity. 

Mr. Mansrrevp. Mr. Horan is almost the Congressman for the 
western district, as well as his own. 

Mr. Horan. It has been a great pleasure to work with you and I do 
think this has got merit. : 

Mr. Wnirren. Thank you, Mr. Mansfield. We are always very 
interested in your problem. 

We hope to bring this up in a supplemental bill so as to expedite it 
rather than wait for the regular bill. 

Mr. Mansrietp. Thank you. 
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Forrest Researcu 
WITNESS 


HON. C. W. BISHOP, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us our friend and col- 
league Representative Bishop of Illinois. He usually appears before 
us at this time of year and we are always glad to have him. 

Mr. Bisuor. Thank you, and I appreciate the privilege of being 
here. As you know I have appeared only a few times in regard to 
the programs in the respective districts in ‘which this in turn is some- 
thing new which the Southern Illinois University has proposed. 

[ will <page with my statement and you can ask questions later 
and I will be glad to answer them. 

This is the proposed establishment of a pilot plant at Southern Ilh- 
nois University. 

Two years ago the business interests of southern Illinois through 
their local organizations employed private economic consultants to 
study the economic situation in southern Illinois as a basis for a pro- 
gram of economic betterment. This firm reported that one of the 
more promising opportunities in southern Illinois was the fuller de- 
velopment of the forest industry. I am sure that is news to you gen- 
tlemen from the Northwest. One of the problems there was that 
while there are many final processing plants (or manufacturing 
plants) in the northern part of Tlinois, they had never explored the 
possibility of securing raw supplies in the southern part of the State, 
known as Little Egypt. 

At the same time the forest survey of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice had found a rather favorable timber situation in southern [linois— 
sufficient resources for expanded development, particularly if uses 
for lower-grade, hardwood timber could be found. 

The president of Southern Tlinois University had become inter- 
ested in this project and desired to establish a processing plant at the 
school as part of their vocational training set-up. The Central States 
Forest Experiment Station of the United States Forest Service oper- 
ates a forest-research center at Carbondale and they also have there 
the Kaskaskia Experimental Forest. 

One idea was that, with the timber from the experimental forest 
plus the timber that could be obtained through the activities of the 
Farm Foresters of the State forestry department, sufficient raw mate- 
rial could be obtained to support this pilot plant. Then the Forest 
Service research people could conduct marketing studies for, the 
semiprocessed products produced by the pilot plant. 

The whole etfort would be a pioneering enterprise in order to build 
up local processing with local timber and determine the market out- 
lets elsewhere. The university is willing to finance the pilot plant, 
but would like to have the Forest Service provide the technicians for 
making the marketing studies, which would mean about $50,000 of 
Federal money for the salaries and expenses of these technicians, pro- 
vided they were not already on the payroll and working in that area. 
The pilot plant would undoubtedly equal as large a sum to be put 
up by the Southern Illinois University. It would be. in other words, 
a joint cooperative job. 

94651—52—pt. 3—18 
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This $50,000 is not included by the budget and therefore would 
have to be added to the sum in the appropriation “Forest Service re 
search, forest- and range-management investigations,” as recom- 
mended by the budget. 

The establishment of this pilot plant will put a hundred people to 
work in an area which has been declared by the President to be a 
“critical unemployment area.” I might tell you it ranks in the 
1, 2, 3, 4 areas of the United States. Also, it will put to use acres 
and acres of timber which otherwise would lie idle. Let me point 
out that the savings to the taxpayers in putting these people to work 
will exceed by far the $50,000 which I am suggesting to be added 
to the appropriation. I say this because the forestry experts estimate 
that there is enough timber in southern Illinois to maintain 250 such 
plants for which workers could be trained at SIU’s Vocational In- 
stitute. This would mean a total of approximately 25,000 jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, may I call to your attention a letter dated January 
28, 1952, addressed to you on this subject by Mr. Delyte W. Morris, 
president of Southern Illinois University ¢ 

I ask you gentlemen to consider this, because I believe it will pay 
its way out by putting people to work, and many of them at the 
present time are on unemployment or relief. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement. 

We do have, as you know, a rather difficult problem in trying to 
add anything above the estimates submitted in the budget. However, 
it appears that your recommendation here is a sound one. About 2 
weeks ago I introduced a bill which was worked up at the request of 
this committee providing for cooperative research in the Forestry 
Department. I believe it is the answer to this type of research. 
Maybe we cannot move as fast as you would like, but we hope that 
we will be able to work out a cooperative type of forestry. 

Mr. Bisnor. Thank you, and again, by checking, you may find that 
there are technicians who are in that area. 

Mr. AnprERsEN. How much of an area is embraced in that? 

Mr. Bisnop. About 650,000 acres. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Does that extend down to Cairo? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes; it was known as the Shawnee National Forest. 

Mr. Horan. Is that hardwood ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes; most of it is hardwood, and elm, hickory, maple, 
and oak—acres and acres of oak. 

Mr. ANvreRsEN. The theory of the pilot plant would be to discover 
uses for that timber ? 

Mr. Bisnop. That is right, and at the university they expect to set 
up new possibilities. The big thought is to take advantage of the 
timber which is now deteriorating and should be used, and the other 
point is to put people to work. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Water CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECT 
WITNESSES 


HON. FRANCIS CASE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Wurrren. We have with us Senator Francis Case, who was 
formerly a member of this committee when he was in the House. We 
had to give him up here, but we wish him well in the Senate. 

Senator Case. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. It isa pleasure to meet with you, for I recog- 
nize in the Appropriations Committee in the House the hardest- work- 
ing committee and the hardest-working individual committee mem- 
bers in the Congress. 

Mr. Anversen. I think of that group you were probably the hard- 
est-working individual, Senator Case. 

Senator Case. I couldn't accept that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wouldn't say he was the hardest-working because it 
might stir up an argument w ith some individuals, but I can say he 
worked as hard as any individual. 

Senator Casr. You are far too generous. My remarks were in- 
tended as a recognition of your problems in initiating the apppro- 
priation bills. That was why I referred to them. And, because I 
know something of the time you are asked to put on these matters and 
the budgetary “problems you have, I very much dislike to ask for 
time before you. There is a situation in South Dakota, however 
that I thought should be brought to your attention, because it seemed 
to me it was one instance where the mechanics of government seem to 
defeat economy. 

Some 50 years ago or more the people in Fall River County, S. Dak., 
began to talk about an irrigation project on the Cheyenne River, 
which was given the name of the Angostura project. Various at- 
tempts were made to get that launched through the years. It was 
started under the authorization in 1940 of the Water Conservation and 
Utility Act, whereby the Bureau of Reclamation was to build the 
dam and the Department of Agriculture was to look after the agricul- 
utral aspects, the land leveling, and the settlement. 

It was anticipated at that time that most of the work would be ac- 
complished either by relief labor or by the CCC. The Department of 
Agriculture went ahead and bought some 18,000 acres of land for the 
project. The Bureau of Reclamation planned to assign three CCC 
camps there. The war came along and construction was halted. The 
Department of Agriculture had also assembled a large amount of 
equipment to level fields and get the lands ready to receive water. 

Following the war, construction of the dam was incorporated into 
the Missouri River flood-control program and Angostura became the 
first new dam undertaken by the Bureau in the w hole basin. The dam 
was completed last year and the reservoir is full of water today. 

The power features were completed with a 1,500-kilowatt generator. 
That is a small power plant to use the natural flow of the water going 
over the dam. ‘lhe main revenue from the dam was to come from the 
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irrigation of about 16,000 acres of land, 12,000 in the initial phase and 
4,000 supplemental. 
The United States Government now has expended $10 or $11 mil- 
‘lion in building the dam, and the preliminary work on the irrigation 
shag The total cost for the Bureau of Reclamation is to be $13,- 
2,000. That includes the dam and the power and all. 

“T he Bureau of the Budget has an estimate in for the Department 
of the Interior bill for $1,158,000 for fiscal year 1953 which will prac- 
tically complete—well it will complete the building of the canals and 
the laterals. There will be left only a little of the drainage which is not 
so important the first year because the soil doesn’t need draining so 
much the first year. 

But when we turn to the other side of the picture, the Department of 
Agriculture under the ceiling applied to it, both as to personnel and 
over-all problems allocated w rout have — $91,000 available for the 
land leveling in the year beginning July 1. Already the work has 
broken down this year as far as the land leveling is concerned because 
there is only sufficient money to take care of the er igineers on the job 
and not to do the work in the field. 

I was amazed this morning in talking with the men in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to have them tell me that if they proceed at an 
annual rate of appropriations of $91,000 for the land leveling, that it 
will take until 1965 to get this 12,000 acres ready to receive the water. 
I told the man at Agriculture that it sounded ridiculous to me that 
the Government should put in $12 million or $13 million to build dam 
and laterals and then not make the appropriation of the $300,000 or 
$500,000 that would be necessary for 2 or 3 years to finish up the land 
and get it so that it can return some revenue to the Government. The 
Government owns the land. It has the engineering staff there. It has 
the equipment. It has been doing this work by hire rather than by 
contract because they got some cost figures and determined they could 
level the land and make it ready for irrigation at an average cost of 
$43 an acre compared with $65 an acre by contract. 

So they have proceeded and I think they have enough land ready 
so that there will be maybe half a dozen farms that would be ready 
by this fall, but taking it at that rate of three or four or six farms a 
year, it will take until 1965 to then do the job. 

Now, I recognize you do not have a budget estimate before you but 
you might ask “the Soil Conservation Service for a statement of facts. 
Person: ally I don’t understand the thinking which has approved $1 
million plus for building the canals and ditches and then applied 
ceilings which would give only $91,000 for land levelling string the 
thing : along until 1965. It is bound to cost more the longer it is strung 
out and, in the meantime, returns to the Government. are delay ed. 
That is not the way you would develop facilities on your own farms. 
When you had the dam built and full of water and the ditches under 
way, you would prepare the land to take the water so you could begin 
to get some money back on your investment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Senator. I might say that before this 
committee we have the request for funds for a number of flood-con- 
trol projects. There are some in my own area which were parts of 

“projects approved by the Congress many years ago. Congress ap- 
propriated the money to dam up the water, but the Bureau of the 
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Budget and the Congress have held back on carrying out the remainder 
of the obligation which the Federal Government assumed. In these 
instances the amounts recommended by the Bureau of the Budget have 
been small but the Congress has cut them even further. When Con- 
gress cuts the amount that the Budget Bureau requests, it leaves it 
extremely doubtful if the committee could get money over and beyond 
that in the budget request to provide for this type of thing. 

Senator Case. I recognize that and I don’t pretend to know and 
certainly do not know the details of the budget that you are dealing 
with any whether or not there are other places in the Department of 
Agriculture budget that you would feel warranted in doing something; 
to and making new allocations by Congress. 

Mr. Wurrren. I don’t know whether you are aware of it but the 
Department of Agriculture is the only Department of the Govern- 
ment that is operating with less money and less people than it had in 
1940. 

The point I make is that there is little fat that might be taken off 
and applied to another place. 

Senator Case. In the Public Works Committee the other day, Mr. : 
MacDonald told us they were dealing with a 43-cent dollar as com- 
pared with the year 1940. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is certainly facing us here. Inflation has re- 
duced the value of money drastically. 

Mr. AnperseNn. You say the dam is completed ? 

Senator Casr. Completed and full of water. 

Mr. Anpersen. You say that the Department of the Interior has in 
it an item of a little better than $1 million for the laterals, the ditches 
from the dam ¢ 

Senator Casr. I have here before me the hearings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and on page 986 you will find and also on 987 
the program for the budget year 1953 and they have $1,131,000 for 
work to be done, subtracting apparently some which calls for $1,158,- 
000 for the Bureau of Reclamation to build the canals and the laterals 
on this very project. 

The only thing I felt justified in asking for was that if possible I 
would like to have the committee or its staff ask the Department of 
Agriculture for confirmation as to what I have said as to the facts 
and I will leave to your judgment what you can do, if anything. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you very much, Senator. 

We have Representative Berry of South Dakota who is interested 
in this same matter as well as others. We will be glad to hear from 

tepresentative Berry. 

Mr. Berry. I don’t know that there is very much I can add to the 
complete picture that Senator Case has given except to call your at- 
tention to the fact that this does not come under the ruling against 
new starts. This is an old project and isn’t a new start even as far 
as the appropriations through the committee is concerned, so that 
it wouldn’t be precluded under that. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Would this be entirely repaid to the Government, 
with interest ? 

Mr. Berry. Senator Case can tell you more about that than I. 

Mr. ANpersen. Would this entire appropriation come back 
through the Treasury through receipts ? 
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Senator Case. This part of it would be reimbursable. As I under- 
stand, a lot of the construction costs already expended would not be 
reimbursable because it was employed for the Missouri Basin program 
where the justification applied for the total Missouri Basin program 
rather than a specific project. These lands are to be sold as rapidly 
as they are available for use. The Government owns the lands now. 
It is hardly in a position to sell them until they are ready for 
irrigation. 

Mr. Horan. The sale price will come back to the Government ? 

Senator Casr. Yes. It is a veterans-preference project. It will be 
sold under a 40-year contract. This is the phase of the project that is 
reimbursable. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Cooperative Rance ImproveMent Funps 
WITNESSES 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 

HON. WALTER K. GRANGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

HON. WILLIAM S§S. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Wuirten. We have with us today Representatives Granger of 
Utah, Hill of Colorado, D’Ewart of Montana and Aspinall of Colorado 
who, as I understand, are interested in the same subject. 

We are glad to have these gentlemen with us. I might say they are 
always interested in matters which benefit our country. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. We are very much interested in the national forest 
maintenance and in particular with respect to a proviso written into 
the appropriations bill regarding limitation of the use of the $700,000 
for range improvement. 

The proviso is as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter no part of the appropriation for cooperative range im- 
provements shall be expended in any national forest until funds or otherwise con- 
tributions at least equal to such expenditures are made available by Statés or 
other local public or private sources, except that claims recognized by the Act 
of December 29, 1950, shall be accepted as contributions for the purposes of 
this section. 

We make the point that these funds were put up by the stockmen 
themselves for the use on the range at the rate of 10 cents per animal- 
month for cattle and 2 cents per animal-month for sheep and with this 
proviso the staff men are asked to match their own funds. 

Now they are willing to put up some matching funds as is shown 
in other acts but this makes it almost prohibitive in this particular case. 

It was suggested I believe in the debate on the floor that moneys 
made available under section 12 of Publie Law 478, Eighty-first Con- 
gress the following: 


Of the moneys received from grazing fees the Treasury from each national 
forest growing each fiscal year there shall be available at the end thereof when 
appropriated by Congress an amount equal to 2 cents per animal-month for 
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sheep and goats and 10 cents per animal-month for other kinds of livestock under 
permit on such national forest during the calendar year in which the fiscal year 
begins, which appropriated amount shall be available until expended on such 
national forests, under regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe— 

It was suggested in the debate on the floor that these funds be match- 
ed by the 25 percent that is distributed to the counties for roads and 
schools. Now the portion of the act to which I am referring is as 
follows: 


Twenty-five percent of all moneys received during any fiscal year from each 
national forest shall be paid, at the end of such year, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the State in which such national forest is situated, to be expended 
as the State legislature may prescribe for the benefit of the public schools and 
public roads of the county or counties in which such national forest is situated. 

Now the position has been taken in the States that that is a limita- 
tion that makes it prohibitive to use those funds for anything except 
roads and schools and therefore if we should insist or if the stockmen 
should insist that some of these funds should be used for range im- 
provements, immediately the school and road people would object, and 
rightly so because they are earmarked for one particular purpose. 

Mr. Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the Forest Service, wrote a letter to the 
Governor of the State of Montana under date of January 24, 1952, 
making such suggestions, and I have a copy of a letter from the execu- 
tive secretary of our livestock commission in the State of Montana. 
This letter discusses the subject with the Governor. 

I have another letter dated February 13, 1952, from Mr. Ralph 
Miracle, executive officer of the Livestock Commission of the State 
of Montana addressed to Gov. John W. Bonner, of Montana, in which 
he says the following: 

These funds represent 25 percent of all moneys received during any fiscal year 
from each national forest shall be paid, at the end of such year, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the State in which such national forest is situated, to be 
expended as the State legislature may prescribe, for the benefit of the public 
schools and public roads of the county or counties in which such national forest 
is situated. These moneys are earmarked for a specific purpose and are im- 
portant to these parties where Federal ownership of land deprives them of 
sufficient taxable property to finance their public schools and public roads. 

To divert even a portion of these funds would appear to be contrary to the 
law and might be construed as working a hardship on the recipient counties for 
the benefit of individuals using forest ranges in their personal business, 

Private funds are being solicited by some forest supervisors for the purpose 
of matching the appropriation available for range improvements and, although 
this puts the stockmen in the position of matching funds which they themselves 
paid in for range improvements, the expenditure will be under their control, at 
least to the extent that they will know what is to be done in their grazing district 
and the amount to be spent. 

Mr. Watts emphasizes that contributions ‘appear unlikely * * * to be suf- 
ficient,” but the appropriation is made to “be available until expended” so that 
local grazing associations should have ample opportunity to arrange financing 
for essential improvements. 

Now it isn’t a question of being unwilling to match these, but it is 
2 question of making it possible to do so. 

There are several acts of Congress which have been passed on this 
matching business. The point we want to make is that, first, we think 
the stockman should not be asked by law to match his own money. 
He put that money up in the first place for a certain purpose. The 
act provides that there shall be paid into this cooperative range fund. 
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10 cents per cattle per animal-month and 2 cents per sheep per animal- 
month. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have the provision there ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Wurrren. I thought it authorized the appropriation of a sum 
not to exceed 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Section 12 of Public Law 478, Eighty-first Congress, 
reads as follows: 





Of the moneys received from grazing fees by the Treasury from each national 
forest during each fiscal year there shall be available at the end thereof when 
appropriatd by Congress an amount equal to 2 cents per animal-month for sheep 
and goats and 10 cents per animal-month for other kinds of livestock under 
permit on such national forest during the calendar year in which the fiscal year 
begins, which appropriated amount shall be available until expended on such 
national forests, under such regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe, for (1) artificial revegetation, including the collection or purchase of 
necessary seed; (2) construction and maintenance of drift or division fences 
and stock-watering places, bridges, corrals, driveways, or other necessary 
range improvements; (3) control of range-destroying rodents; or (4) eradication 
of poisonous plants and noxious weeds, in order to protect or improve the future 
productivity of the range. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think you will find that the section is considerably 
different from your understanding of it. Had it been as you under- 
stood it I don’t think there would have been any objection to it by the 
committee. You interpret that act as though there was a payment by 
the stockmen or the rancher for this purpose, and it actually does look 
as if the money for this reseeding is taken out of the total amount 
collected before payments to the counties. While it reads 10 cents and 
2 cents and so forth, that relates to a limitation on the amount that may 
be appropriated, so there is no special payment by the stockmen or the 
rancher for the purpose of reseeding at all. 

Furthermore, under that act there is no authority to remove the 
money for reseeding prior to a division of the funds. The States and 
counties get the 25 percent and then roads and trails get an additional 
10 percent. Then this appropriation is made from the remaining 65 
percent. It has been my view that certainly there is no objection to 
planting grasses or hay in the national forests. However, the way the 
Porcatee Department has always sponsored it is that by the planting 
of hay on the lands it increased the returns to the Government from 
these forests. It is our thought that if the expenditure increases the 
gross returns for pasturage in the forests it increases those gross re- 
turns which revert respectively to the National Government, and to 
the local government. If this is an investment that increases the re- 
turn it would not be improper at all to let those who get the benefits 
to share some of the cost. 

So it was with that in mind that we had this provision last year. 
Anybody whose money is affected in the least doesn’t like it. The 
representatives of the county governments have been protesting. I 
do think the representatives of some of the cattlemen and sheepmen 
indicated that they would be glad to cooperate and put up money and 
have been actually held back by the Forest Service in some cases. 
We have no desire to try to stop the program. I can assure you of 
that. We have been somewhat disappointed in the way the thing was 


handled. 
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Now the next thing to be pointed out was that prior to this action 
the Forestry Service actually held back a part of the gross receipts 
and used that for reseeding and the Comptroller General held that was 
illegal. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. There is one thing the committee should recognize 
in trying to work this out, and that is the Forest Service has been re- 
luctant to cooperate with the stockmen that they do not want to give 
the stockmen any rights to those improvements. The stockmen hesi- 
ate to spend $1,000 in a redevelopment when he only has a temporary 
permit and we feel that if you insist that he put up in addition to these 
10 cents and 2 cents other funds—— 

Mr. Wurrren. There again, he can’t put up 10 and 2 cents per head. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But if he puts up matching money, he would have to. 

Mr. Wuirren. If he puts up 10 and 2 I would say that the money 
should be appropriated on what money was paid before the division, 
but while it reads like that, a check of the matter shows he doesn’t put 
up any expense because of the reseeding and the reseeding costs are 
not paid out before the division, but the reseeding is out of any money 
left. The only place that the 10 and 2 cents enters into it as a limi- 
tation on the amount of money we can appropriate. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But the first user is going to spend a large amount of 
money on these improvements and he should have some assurance. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes; and I ama great believer that you ought to give 
any man in business some continuity of permit. He can pay the For- 
est Service more if he has something he can count on. Frankly I felt 
that it would go ahead with the reseeding under this provision last 
year. I don’t think the Forest Service wanted to very much. 

Mr. Horan. I am very anxious for us to settle this before we take 
this to the floor. We don’t want to have an occurrence of what hap- 
pened last year when men of good will on both sides couldn’t get 
together. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want it settled too. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think you will find that the stockmen will do what 
they can to match these funds but I do not believe you can expect the 
States to use those funds allotted to the counties for road and school 
purposes, which was suggested by Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Wurrren. If we spend this money in planting forests and if it 
increases it for the Forest Service which gets 65 percent, it is bound 
to increase it locally for those who 35 percent. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The State executive wrote in a letter to the Governor 
of my State that “to divert a portion of these funds would be con- 
trary to law.” 

Mr. Grancer. I want to agree with the statement made by Mr. 
D’Ewart and I ask unanimous consent to insert the statement I have 
in the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee to dis- 
cuss some items in the budget which have a particular interest to the 
people of Utah and the West. I refer to the range reseeding, and 
other range improvement programs under the Forest Service. 

Last year and in previous years I have appeared before this com- 
mittee to urge an increase in Forest Service appropriations so as to 
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provide for more reseeding work on national forest range lands. This 
year I am here again asking for enough money to get this work under 
way on a scale that will bring tangible benefits both to the range and 
the livestock industry. The Anderson-Mansfield Act of October 11, 
1949 (Public Law 348, 8ist Cong.) authorized a 15-year program for 
reseeding about 4 million acres of range lands in the national forests. 
If the full amount authorized under that act were appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1953, $2,000,000 would be available for expenditure on 
this vitally important work. Instead, however, it is understood that 
the President’s budget for fiscal year 1953 allows only $755,000 for 
such work. I am therefore urging an increase in the amount of $1.- 
245,000 to bring the total for fiscal year 1953 up to the $2,000,000 au- 
thorized by the Anderson-Mansfield Act. This item appears under the 
“Salaries and expenses, Forest Service,” appropriation on page 435 
of the budget. 

I wish the committee members could see with their own eyes what 
I have seen in my home State of Utah in the way of increased forage 
production through range reseeding. If they could I am sure there 
would no longer be any doubt about providing the needed funds just 
as fast as they could be effectively expanded. 

If the committee members realized what many range users are up 
against in the way of drastic adjustments in numbers of stock on the 
range I am sure they would go all out to provide a program of con- 
structive rehabilitation. I know personally, as do the other western 
Members of Congress, of the great and widespread interest in reseed- 
ing. Right now we are receiving many letters and resolutions protest- 
ing the action of the Forest Service in reducing permitted numbers of 
livestock. These resolutions point out, and the Forest Service agrees, 
that many of the restrictions could be avoided if funds were available 
to increase grazing capacity of the range through reseeding. 

To be sure, many of our depleted ranges can be restored by nature 
if we remove all grazing and wait while nature goes about the task in 
her own way. Her way, as everyone knows, is long and laborious. 
In some areas it will require decades to do the job if nature is left to 
her own devices, and even then the results will fall far short of what 
could be accomplished through artificial means. 


This idea of reducing livestock use and waiting for nature is what 


I regard as a most unconstructive approach to the problem. More- 
over, I regard it as extreme short-sightedness on the part of the Gov- 
ernment when it fails to go ahead and build up these ranges, because 
the practicability of doing this has already been demonstrated beyond 
any doubt. 

I know personally of some areas that required 15 acres to support a 
cow for 1 month before reseeding—after reseeding, 1 to 2 acres would 
support a cow for the same period. I have personally visited many 
of the reseeding experiments in Utah and have seen the results of care- 
fully planned and intelligently carried-out tests in range reseeding. 
Therefore I am satisfied that the Forest Service knows what it is talk- 
ing about when it says that it would be a good investment to reseed 
4 million acres of national-forest range land in the Western States. 

Another matter in which I am interested is the “Cooperative range 
improvement” item on page 441 of the 1953 budget. Section 12 of 
the Granger-Thye Act (Public Law 478) authorizes the appropria- 
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“om (ion of certain amounts of money to be spent on range improvements 
te on national-forest range lands. ALS 
“"y In connection with the appropriations under this item I have re- 
n fo, ceived many letters from constituents protesting the workability of 
et the wording as carried in the agricultural appropriation bill for fiscal 
1 for year 1952. I hope, therefore, that your committee will see to it that 
ie the language 1s corrected in such a way as to make the appropriated 
tl ‘ funds immediately available for expenditure as soon as the appropria- 
| for tion bill passes. Specifically I would recommend elimination of all 
$1. provision for matching of funds. ; 
an Che limitation put in the appropriation bill last year had the effect 
the of stopping the program because as the chairman knows and members 
he of this committee know there is a battle royal going on between the 
aos Forest Service and the users of the public domain. The people who 
} use the public domain think they ought to have a vested right in the 
=n grazing of their livestock on the public domain. The Forest Service 
age takes the opposite view and are determined that they shall not obtain 
aa such a right. 
past When you get to the question of matching funds and for the users 
of the range to put money into improving the Federal ranges, they 
ie are just not going to do that, because they have no vested right in it. 
one They cannot even pass these rights on to their heirs and so that seems 
val to be the thing that is going to stop this. They just don’t want to do 
sd. it. I would like to go off the sided now. 
my Mr. D’Ewarr. The State of Montana is spending quite a large 
y amount of money on range improvements, not so much on national 
of forests, not only on State lands but also on public domain. We main- 
_ tain range experimental stations, one of the largest experimental sta- 
ile tions in the country is at Miles City run between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State. Then we have experimental farms that are run 
a under the State college where we carry on range experiments for 
in grasses, control of weeds, and our State is spending quite a large sum 
v of money and has been over a period of years in that sort of work, 
to and I think it has contributed to the knowledge of the whole country 
at in developing and improving the ranges. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am sure this committee is going to work out some- 
ao thing that will be satisfactory. The intention was excellent last year. 
yf I could go into a number of factors that prevented it from working. 
. | I know there are no more sincere Members of Congress than you four 
» | gentlemen, and I know that you gentlemen have worked untiringly 
d | on this. We will make every effort to find some means to make this 


thing work. 

ro Mr. Hut. First let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate more 
1 | than words can state your fine cooperative experience in this matter, 
pt but this is a problem that must be worked out in connection with the 
} stockmen on the ground and the control by the Forest Service and this 
; committee must take the lead in working out this program. I don’t 
think there is any question about it and I am happy to notice your in- 
terest in it and I'am glad to have the opportunity to say a word. 

It seems strange to appear before a committee and have two men 
present who are actually engaged in livestock on these ranges, Mr. 
D’Ewart and Mr. Granger. That is a little unusual. I have had no 
experience myself directly. 
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The thing that has impressed me the most in all my work concerning 
the forests and the ranges in the high mountain area is the fact that the 
whole thing has been so temporary. You couldn’t even place a value 
‘on the pasture for next year because you didn’t know if you were going 
to haveit. It is almost that temporary and there has not been any de- 
sire in the minds of some of our cattlemen to try to go up and try to 
improve some of these high mountain ranges. I think it is time we 
proved these ranges. I would like to go off the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might raise this point. In my area the Corps of 
Engineers took large acreages of land for flood control and built four 
big reservoirs. It leaves a lot of the land that most of the year is out 
from under the water, which now is under jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment. They required the buildings to be taken off the land and leased 
the land annually with no preference given to the adjoining land 
owner. After quite a long series of conferences we finally got a change 
in that policy, to give preference to the adjoining land owner, and to 
give no less than 5-year leases. The land must also be used in accord- 
ance with land conservation practices. The man who has the land 
adjoining can pay more for it and he can get more out of it, than some- 
body farther off. He can afford to do that, and practice soil conserva- 
tion methods. It has done wonders in keeping down the type of 
farming that would result in filling up these reservoirs. 

From what I have heard through the years the Forest Service 
through their short-sighted policy of making very short permits with 
no continuity have caused the permittee not to be interested. I 
think it should be worked out to give longer contracts to the users 
of these lands and then give preference to the fellow who is willing 
to plant grasses and keep the range areas in use for the good of the 
Nation. We are facing a shortage of livestock in the next few years. 

We would be glad to have any statements you gentlemen might 
wish to present to the committee on that point. I don’t insist on 
them now because it is a subject that might require further con- 
sideration by you gentlemen. 

Mr. Hi. I would like to say that you said exactly what T had in 
my notes to say last and that is the future of this, and while it is 
important in areas such as the chairman knows very well, it is 10 
times more so in the high Rocky Mountain areas, and that goes for 
the Pacific slopes, because of the fact that most of the fine grass 
areas in that high altitude are small meadows and it takes a little 
time and money to see that that is properly irrigated and watered at 
a certain time during the year. No live stock man in the valley 
wants to go up and arrange water irrigation in his high pasture 
land way up on the mountain sides when he knows next vear he may 
not have it. That is a permanent improvement. The minute he 
goes up in there where the water is and makes it run into the 
meadows rather than into these valleys, it is a permanent improve- 
ment as if he built a dam down below. 

One of the most important things we can do as a Congress is to 
adopt a plan looking toward permanency ofthese high forest range 
areas in the mountain regions of the western part of this country. 

Mr. Horan. The problem is a little bit bigger than one depart- 
ment. You have your public lands and you have other departments, 
such as Indian lands for example. There are about 400,000,000 
acres of what is called range land, only 80 million of which comes 
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under the Forest Service. However, certainly if we can work out 
something that is progressive and in step with the program that is 
developing we will have at least made a contribution. 
Mr. Asprnatt. I concur in the statements that have been made 
by my colleagues who have preceded me in this matter this morning. 
That is all I wish to say on that matter. 
Mr. Wurrren. I thank you, gentlemen. 





ENGELMANN Spruce Bark Beerie 
WITNESSES 


HON. WAYNE M. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

HON. WILLIAM F. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
colleague Mr. Hill and I are here this morning primarily for the 
purpose of thanking you for sending this committee out to the area 
where the spruce bark beetle has been found and where there was an 
eradication program on. 

Mr. Wurrren. We were glad to do so. 

I asked Mr. Andrews from Alabama to represent me, and my 
only statement to him was to find out the facts. He came back con- 
vinced that work in the area would be worth while as long as the 
expense was not too prohibitive. I don’t know of any two individual 
Members of Congress who I take more pleasure in going along with 
than you. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I am very appreciative of those statements and you 
just beat me to the statement about your representative who was not 
a member of the committee, Mr. Andrews. We appreciated having all 
of them there. 

I wish to thank you for this opportunity to again appear in the 
interests of the protection of one of the valuable natural resources 
belonging to the Federal Government and which happens, in this par- 
ticular instance, to be located mostly within the confines of my con- 
gressional district. I appreciate the fact that I, in company with 
others, have appeared before you on at least one other occasion on the 
same matter and have been unable to convince this honorable committee 
of the necessity of the expenditure of Federal funds in this instance. 
However, since my last appearance before you certain procedures have 
been followed and much additional information has been secured 
which I believe will prove to be of invaluable help to all of us. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish at this time to thank you for making it pos- 
sible for the committee delegation to visit the area in question and to 
secure at the scene of action a personal understanding of the problems. 
I am only sorry that your many responsibilities kept you from being 
a member of the delegation. I, personally, would have enjoyed very 
much the pleasure of having you visit my district. If the opportunity 
affords itself some time in the future, and I hope that it shall, I shall 
continue to have the welcome mat out for you and those of your 
colleagues who may be with you. 
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It is a keen personal pleasure to me that we have with us here in our 
National Capital, speaking for the Department of Agriculture on 
appropriation matters for such governmental agencies as those with 
which your committee is concerned, my personal and able friend, Mr. 
Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief of the National Forest Administra- 
tion, and formerly Regional Forester with headquarters in Denver. 
While serving as Regional Forester, he accomplished much in his 
“a8 tht yes of Forest Service matters. He brought about, with the 
help of several others, better relationships between those who admin- 
ister the forests and those who use their facilities, especially the live- 
stock interests. I know that there is no reason for me to repeat what 
you gentlemen of this committee already have found out but I think 
that it is well for the record to show that it is the opmion of one Con- 
gressman of the vast area formerly administered by Mr. Cliff that 
the people, generally, in such area appreciated the quiet, able, friendly. 
determined, down-to-earth manner in which he discharged the duties 
of his office. It is my feeling that he will prove to be equally successful 
in his new responsibilities. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do not desire to 
use too much of your valuable time nor to take up very much spacé 
in the record which you are writing in your most important and help- 
ful work in determining the necessity or lack of necessity for appro- 
priations in the Agriculture Department. On the other hand, I do 
wish to repeat that it has been and still remains my feeling that, in 
the spruce and lodgepole pine forests located in the Rocky Mountain 
area, we have a most worth-while natural resource which almost in its 
entirety belongs to the people of the Nation collectively or, stated in 
another manner, this resource belongs to the Federal Government. If 
I am correct in my first premise that these forests are a valuable 
asset, then my second premise must necessarily be true; that is, that 
we should protect such natural resource in accordance with the best 
procedure we have at our command and the amount of resources that 
can be reasonably used for such purpose. 

Believe me most sincere when I state that I understand the difficul- 
ties which you gentlemen and other members of the Committee on 
Appropriations have in making your annual decisions. I congratu- 
late you for your willingness to render to the Congress and the people 
of our country the many services which all too often are unappreciated 
but which, nevertheless, you continue to give to us all. I, too, under- 
stand that there is a bottom to the barrel and that it is absolutely 
necessary to see that each penny of Federal funds expended returns 
its penny’s worth of value in the interest of the Nation. If it were 
not for the fact that I believe the investment of saving the great 
forests of the Rocky Mountain areas is a worth-while program for 
the Nation, I wou!d not be here today. You already have information 
relative to these values—lumber, watershed, recreational facilities, 
and so forth—and there is no need of duplication on my part. 

Last fall, after the commencement of the control program, I had 
the opportunity of visiting the areas personally. My visit took place 
at a time when field operations were being carried on. I am of the 
opinion that the men of the Forest Service who have served and who 
are now serving in the field—that is, directly in the affected area— 
know what they are doing and that, by and large, the work which 
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has been done has been efficient and effective and good results have 
been obtained. In a great many instances this efficient and effective 
operation has been accomplished under most difficult physical condi- 
tions—inaccessible terrain, great distances, and inclement and un- 
favorable weather. 

Last year when I spoke to you I was much disturbed because 
of the announced increase in the scope of the program, with greatly 
increased proposed appropriation estimates. 1 am pleased that since 
then we have had what appears to me to be an efficient and satisfactory 
survey which would lead us to believe that the Forest Service was 
mistaken in its proposals of a year-ago as to the length of the period of 
time necessary to do the total job. 

I, for one, can understand the mistake which they made. Up until 
this last winter they have been unable to coordinate the results of effec- 
tive surveys made in 1950 and 1951 with conditions which were present 
in 1949 and the years prior thereto, during which years the uncon- 
trolled advances of the beetle were more rapid. In other words, no 
satisfactory evidence which could be used to show what happened 
when an effective road block or control program was thrown in the 
path of the advancing beetle was available. This information was 
first obtainable in the year of 1950 and 1951 and is now being used to 
present a clearer and better picture for all of us. 

Instead of a program costing in the neighborhood of 11 to 12 million 
dollars, as we were advised a year ago, it now appears that the total cost 
of the over-all program will be some place in the neighborhood of 
$4,883,460, of which amount approximately $2,700,000 already has been 
expended. Instead of a program which would be carried for a mini- 
mum of at least 6 years, it now appears that 6 years’ operations will be 
the maximum. As I have stated before, these factual estimates could 
only be determined after an efficient survey had been made of the work 
accomplished during the first year. 

The work last year was handicapped to a great extent by the lateness 
of the time when actual work was resumed on the project. This year 
it will be possible, in ight of the fact that there are some remaining 
funds which were not expended last fall, for the Service to move in 
early; and, with the additional funds requested in the 1953 budget, I 
um sure that the most effective work done to date can be accomplished 
this summer, leaving largely mop-up work only for 1953, 1954, and 
1955. 

I do not believe that there is any need for me to speak further. In 
company with the other Congressmen from the Rocky Mountain area, 
especially my good friend and colleague, William S. Hill, who has 
taken a very personal interest in this matter although the area now 
threatened is outside of his district, I wish to let you know that we shall 
appreciate your continuing interest, which I know we have, and your 
sincere consideration of this problem. 

I would also like to state that, after having visited the area in com- 
pany with the members of your committee and also by myself, I feel 
that the program has become an effected and an efficient program. I 
am glad to know that our survey indicates that there will be much less 
of an expense involved than we were led to believe last year. 

I feel that the gentleman who is in charge of the program from the 
Washington bureau office is more appreciative of what it means in 
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the field perhaps than anyone else who has previously spoken before 
your committee, and I believe that it will be successful and that his 
feelings that it can be taken care of in the time limit now set by the 
Service representatives are at least logical. 

That is all I wish to say. , 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Aspinall. We are glad to have you 
here. You had something on this matter too, did you not, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hit. I wish to support Mr. Aspinall in what he said concerning 
the spruce bark bettles. I appreciated the attitude of your committee 
last fall in sending representatives of the committee out to the moun- 
tain area that was infested to see what this bug was doing to the forests. 

I would like to make a statement before I present my talk on this 
subject. I think that the Forest Service organization have been a 
little backward in coming forward and telling you gentlemen exactly 
what the experimental work in the State agricultural college has 
shown on how to control these bettles. 

One of the young scientists at the College, Noel Wygand, worked 
out the spray and the scientists think that he has the spray that will 
do the job if you get in the forest in front of the direction in which 
the bettle intends to go. I make that statement without any fear of 
contradiction and I think the greatest improvement in the control of 
the beetle has been through the appliance of a certain type of spray 
and they are still making progress and we have hopes that the money 
you spend on this will be much more efficiently spent than any funds 
spent in the past. 

Now I would like to talk about this particular project. 

The insect is the Engelmann spruce bark beetle which works between 
the bark and the wood, thereby killing the tree. The epidemic had 
its origin in blown-down timber in 1939 and multiplied to epidemic 
proportions from year to year. Timber killed to date amounts to + 
villion board feet, 90 percent of which is Englemann spruce and the 
balance lodgepole pine. This insect-killed timber covers an area of 
500,000 acres and at an established commercial value of $4 per thou- 
sand board feet, is worth $16 million. 

Almost one-fourth of Colorado’s standing timber resources are 
threatened plus those immediately adjacent in the States of Wyoming 
and New Mexico. Timber that may be killed by this epidemic amounts 
to 13 billion board feet of Englemann spruce and 3 billion board feet of 
lodgepole pine. The insect is controlled by spraying the bark of stand- 
ing trees with a chemical solution of orthodichlorobenzine which pene- 
trates to the larvae and kills them. Approximately 114 gallons of 
insecticide per tree are used. Control efforts are directed toward re- 
ducing insect populations since when a tree is attacked by the insects 
it will die. Control work was initiated in June 1950, 900 men were 
engaged in control work and sprayed 784,000 trees. Approximately 
15 trees per man-day were sprayed at an average cost of $2.25 per tree. 
The killing of the beetles in these trees prevented the infestation of 
more than 2 million new trees. It kept the spread of the epidemic 
to that extent. Control work accomplished in the late summer of 
1951 resulted in the spraying of 200,000 additional insect-infested 
trees. The 1951 work definitely reduced insect populations in these 
areas. Control work remains to be done in succeeding field seasons 
and it’s estimated that in 1952 400,000 trees will require treatment. 
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Best estimates available at the present time indicate a rapid reduction 
in the epidemic after 1952 provided control efforts continue without 
interruption as may be necessary for a period of 2 or 3 years at con- 
siderably reduced rates over the initial control year of 1950. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I think both of us are very sympathetic to the expres- 
sion made by the chairman of the committee that on the basis of the 
facts presented before this committee it would have been very difficult 
for them to come to any other conclusion. 

Mr. Huw. Yes, sir, and I might say that the action of this committee 
has met with the approval of everyone in the area and I am sure we 
are on the right track here. 

Mr. Wutrren. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Hawoceron PROBLEM 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Huw. I would like to talk to the Forest Service, forest and range 
management investigations item in the budget. I understand this 
includes an increase of about $30,000 for research on the control of 
halogeton. The seriousness of the situation justifies an even greater 
amount. 

Halogeton, an introduced poisonous heavy seeding annual plant, has 
spread very rapidly over western ranges during the last 10 or 15 years. 
It grows mostly in drier range areas wherever the native vegetation 
has been thinned by fire, farming, or overgrazing. According to recent 
estimates, halogeton now occupies over 114 million acres in Nevada, 
Utah, ladho, Wyoming, California, and Montana. Stockmen and 
public land administrators are alarmed at this spread and feel that it 
will undoubtedly continue to spread. It has not yet arrived in Colo- 
rado but stockmen in my State are apprehensive because of the large 
areas in western Colorado which seem to have conditions where it 
would grow. 

This is a serious threat to the livestock industry. We have a big 
problem in learning how to control it and how to reduce losses that 
are occurring. 

The Forest Service has found that halogeton will not spread into 
range areas fully productive or those which have a good stand of 
reseeded grasses, such as crested wheatgrass. It can also be crowded 
out and replaced with palatable grasses through successful range re- 
seeding on good sites. However, halogeton occurs on many dry salt 
desert shrub sites where successful reseeding procedures have not yet 
been determined. Therefore, it is important to determine species 
and seeding methods for these dry desert areas. 

Thus research for better range management and for seeding of 
halogeton-infested ranges to get more grass to reduce the desire of 
animals to graze it and to suppress it or check its spread is essential 
in attacking the halogeton problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much. 

94651—52—pt. 3-14 
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Meat INspecrion 
WITNESS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us our friend, Representative Le- 
Compte, who has worked with us long and untiringly. He is an ex- 
pert in agricultural matters. 

Mr. LeComrre. If I may ask a question maybe I will have you save 
some time in your committee. Are you now considering the appro 
priation for meat inspection in packing houses? 

Mr. Wuirren. That whole subject is before us. The representa- 
tives of the packers have not been before us yet. 

Mr. LeCompre. Possibly you do not want this yet. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want the record to show that all this committee did 
was to provide that, where the packers wished more inspectors in 
addition to the number we provided by appropriation which was as 
sreat as they had ever had, they could have the additional inspectors 

y reimbursing the Department of Agriculture for their services. The 
entire provision was permissive. 

There was no requirement of notice for lay-offs to any inspectors. 
The events and rumors don’t fit in with the action of this committee 
and what this committee knows the facts to be. 

Mr. LeComperr. With that understanding, I don’t know that there 
is much for me to say to this committee. 

I was going to say that I feel deeply that meat inspection service is 
a function of the Government and that meat inspector’s salaries 
should be paid by the Government, and above all I think there would 
be grave danger if the cost was transferred to the meat packers, and 
control of the number of inspectors left with the Department. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is no desire on the part of the committee to 
transfer the cost to the packers. There has been no action by the 
committee to do so. We gave the Department the full number of 
inspectors they had and we clearly provided that the packers could 
ask for more service where needed and get it, and that they would 
be billed for that. 

Mr. LeCompre. I don’t think the packers are complaining on the 
overtime proposition, 

Mr. Wuirren. No, and this is the same thing. 

Mr. LeComrere. That is all you contemplate doing this year? 

Mr. Wurrren. That is all. It is just permissive. 

Mr. LeCompre. I don’t believe there is anything more for me to 
say to you except to commend you and say that we have full confidence 
in this committee. 

I have had the feeling that if the meat inspection was controlled 
by the Department of Agriculture at the expense of the big packers 
it would always cause or there would always be the temptation to 
enlarge the inspection service without the control of Congress. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is the feeling here. But we did feel that if 
a packer had a backlog or a peak load for 60 days, there should be 
_ way for him to meet it. We didn’t say he had to use it even 
then. 
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The Department of Agriculture gave lay-off notices to 296 inspec- 
tors. There is no basis in fact at all for giving out those notices. 
That is inexcusable. The big packers don't like the allocation by 
the Department of inspectors. They point to this provision in regard 
to the lay- off action. In no instance was it required. This is strictly 
permissive. I think some of the packers are afraid that this is an 
opening wedge. There was never any intention on our part to reduce 
the ins ectors. 

Mr. Horan. I understand that the figure is down to 180, 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you very much Mr. LeCompte. 


Monpay, Marcu 3, 1952. 
Forestry AND Forest RESEARCH 
WITNESS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us our colleague, Mr. Talle, who 1s 
always interested in agriculture and related subjects. We are always 
glad to have you before us, Mr. Talle. 

Mr. TALLE. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Once again IT am making my annual appearance e before your dis- 
tinguished committee to plead the cause of forest conservation. As 
I have pointed out on many occasions, I firmly believe that the wise 
conservation and proper utilization of our natural resources is the 
most urgent domestic problem confronting our generation. All of 
the conservation programs—soil, timber, water, mineral, wildlife— 
are closely tied together. What benefits one aspect of resource con- 
servation benefits the others as well. 

Louis Bromfield summed up the whole story of forest conservation 
in one paragraph of his great agricultural autobiography Pleasant 
Valley: 

One day the seedlings will be great oaks and beeches and maples and ash, 
tall and straight and round as forest trees should be. The time is not too far 
away When harvested, like crops in the field, they will bring a good return in 
money. Meanwhile they are serving to build new soil; they are piling up layers 
of decaying leaves to absorb rain as a sponge absorbs water, to check the 
floods which periodically sweep away good land and houses and people all 
the way from Pleasant Valley to the mouth of the Mississippi. And the water 
they absorb into the earth comes out again in the pasture and fields of the 
valley below to feed the bluegrass and the crops when the hot dry season 
comes. <All these forest seedlings are a good investment, one of the best in- 
vestments we have made, not only for ourselves and for the immediate future 
but for our neighbors and for the people downstream on Switzer’s Creek and 
the Clear Fork, the Muskingum, the Ohio and the Mississippi. They are an 
investment not only for ourselves but for the Nation. 

It is true, Mr, Chairman, that we have at long last embraced as 
national policy the conserving and rebuilding of our timber resources. 
We have taken steps to stop the ruthless exploitation of our forests. 
We are learning how to manage our woodlands prudently and how to 
make greater use of forest products. But I want to emphasize that 
we have merely scratched the surface—we have barely started. ‘There 
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is much to be done. And the only practical way in which we can 
obtain the necessary information to carry on public and private for- 
estry programs intelligently is through scientific research. 

Because of the exigencies of the foreign situation and the accom- 
panying financial burden on our taxpayers, we cannot, of course, ex- 
pand many worth-while programs to the degree they merit. But it 
would be penny-wise and pound-foolish indeed to overlook the im- 
portance of our timber resources to the economy in time of war as 
well as in time of peace. Every day, in connection with the mobiliza- 
tion program, more and more wood and other forest products are 
being substituted for scarce metals. Many new uses for wood in the 
form of plastics, cellulose products, chemicals, and the like are being 
developed. Our defense industries as well as our housing programs 
require a steady flow of pulpwood and lumber. 

The importance of forest research, then, is the general subject on 
which I wish to testify today, and I will confine my remarks largely 
to two aspects of this research, namely, the forest survey and the 
cooperative management programs. 

The first item, that is the national survey of forest resources, appears 
on page 435 of the budget under the title “Forest Resources Investiga- 
tions.” Mr. Chairman, the survey program is basic to all the other 
forestry programs. It shows us the amount and the condition of 
our forest lands—the volume, location, and quality of standing timber 
as well as the trends in timber growth and timber cutting. These 
statistices—showing how much timber we have, where it grows, who 
owns it, and how fast it is being cut and replaced—are essential to 
wood-using industries and to Government agencies. Industrial users 
need these data in order to draw up their production plans. State 
and local units of government must have the information as a basis 
for intelligent action on numerous conservation projects. Likewise, 
Federal agencies require the survey findings in order to formulate 
national policies and programs. 

As evidence of the urgent need for this national timber inventory— 
T point to the substantial financial contribution now being made by 
local and State governments and by industrial groups in an effort to 
speed up the forest survey. I am informed that during the current 
fiscal year various public and private organizations in some 20 States 
are voluntarily contributing more than $300,000 for the program. 

The budget item of $898,000 is considerably less than the authoriza- 
tion which was established in the Eighty-first Congress; however, I 
understand no increase is being sought by the Department of Agri- 
culture at this time. In any event, it is most important that we main- 
tain the present level of this survey program and accelerate it when 
conditions permit. I urge, therefore, that adequate funds be provided 
to carry forward the national survey of our forest resources. 

Mr. Chairman, the second item to which I direct attention today 
is entitled “Cooperation in Forest Management and Processing.” It 
appears on page 440 of the budget. 

Take for example, the farm forestry program in this section. My 
own State, Iowa, in cooperation with the Federal Government under 
this appropriation, now employs five farm foresters. They work di- 
rectly with the farmers, the woodlot owners and the small sawmill 
operators, teaching them proper forest conservation practices. This 
is the sensible, down-to-earth approach for promoting wise timber 
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management. Moreover, it is profitable—both to the farmer in the 
form of increased income and to the Government in the form of addi- 
tional tax revenue. These five farm foresters are doing a first-rate 
job, but it is physically impossible for them to cover the entire State. 
We need at least 10 farm foresters in Iowa to carry out the program 
efliciently and adequately. And in this connection, make no mistake 
about it, the Lowa General Assembly is ready to match, dollar for 
dollar, any farm forestry funds appropriated by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, under this Federal-State cooperative research item 
in the budget, I want to call special attention to the splendid work 
being carried on at the Ames Research Center under the very able 
direction of Mr, E. Garth Champagne, forester in charge. 

The Ames Research Center was set up only 5 years ago, and I am 
very proud to have had even a small part in bringing this about. The 
program is carried on by a research team of four technicians who 
work cooperatively with the Forestry School of lowa State College, 
which institution provides them with offices and laboratories. Coop- 
erative relations are also maintained with the Iowa Department of 
Conservation and with a number of private landowners. 

A substantial share of the research deals with problems of reforest- 
ation. One of the important projects is to determine the softwood 
species best adapted to Iowa soils and climate. Test plantings of 
some 30 different species have been made in different sections of the 
State. This study will provide reliable information as to the species 
best suited for reforestation purposes in Iowa. Other studies, such 
as thinning and pruning, are being carried on simultaneously to 
determine how the growth rate and quality of new forests can best 
be improved. 

The interest in planting new forests is growing rapidly in Iowa, 
no doubt stimulated by the steadily increasing price of standing tim- 
ber. One study completed by the Ames research group shows that 
a 53-year-old plantation of white pine on the Amana Colonies prop- 
erty southwest of Cedar Rapids has grown timber worth nearly $1,000 
per acre standing on the stump. From this, you can see that, poten- 
tially, timber is an important cash crop, even in the Corn Belt. 

Perhaps the committee would be interested in hearing about some 
unique but extremely useful demonstrations now being carried on in 
Iowa by the Ames research team. I refer to the demonstrations of 
the new wood-chipping machines which convert wood waste into a 
substitute for straw. 

As you gentlemen know, the advent of the grain combines, replacing 
the old threshing separators, has resulted in the disappearance of the 
old strawpile. Because it is in short supply now, the use of straw 
as livestock bedding has become an expensive proposition. I have 
heard of cases this winter where straw was selling as high as $1 a 
bale or $26 a ton. Wood chipping can produce a first-rate substitute 
at a cost from $3 to $8 a ton, depending on the size and kind of chips. 
The new machines are capable of shredding 6-inch trunks, tree tops, 
orchard prunings, sawmill slabs, and other forest waste. This sub- 
stitute has proved to be an excellent bedding material for livestock. 
Moreover, it can be used equally well as a mulch in gardens, orchards, 
strawberry beds, berry patches, new seedlings, and around shade 
trees. The mulch can also be used to stop erosion in waterways and 
gullies. Naturally, the new wood-chipping process has aroused tre- 
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mendous interest among Iowa farmers. In fact, I shouldn’t liniit 
the interest to Iowa. The Ames Research Center informes me that 
inquiries have come from as far away as Arkansas. 

‘orest conservation is a subject of growing importance in my 
State, Mr. Chairman. Our farmers are becoming increasingly aware 
of the importance of timber asa crop. All of the conservation groups 
and sports clubs are vigorously supporting forest programs at every 
level: national, State, local, and private landowner. The Iowa Bank- 
ers Association has appointed a special committee to stimulate recog- 
nition of the value of Llowa’s woodlands and to promote tree-planting. 
The Iowa Conservation Commission has ereatly expanded its forest 
activities. This upsurge of interest focuses attention on the lack of 
adequate information as to wise forest management, proper tree- 
planting technique, and profitable marketing practices. More funds 
and more personnel are needed if the necessary research is to be sup- 
plied. In this connection, I should like to quote briefly from a letter 
addressed to me recently by Mr. D. C. Kern of Marshalltown, Iowa. 
who is chairman of the forestry committee of the Iowa division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America: 


It certainly seems that an increase in appropriations at least equal to the 
increased salary rates and higher operating costs of the past few years, is 
justified. The Iowa Forestry Research Center was established in 1947. No 
increase in funds has been given the center since establishment; yet salaries 
and operating costs have increased substantially since 1947. The forestry- 
research program in Iowa is producing results and needs to be expanded, not 
curtailed. Work is being done in western, northeastern, and southeastern Tow: 
which will greatly benefit the farmers in their woodland-, soil- and water-con 
servation programs. We sincerely hope you will be successful this year in 
providing an increase for this important phase of Iowa’s natural-resource 
conservation program. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you and the members of your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear before you once 
again in support of the funds for the United States Forest Service. 
I dare say that any appropriations we in the Congress make which 
result in the conservation of natural resources will be the greatest 
material heritage we can pass on to succeeding generations of 
Americans. 

Mr. Wuirren. We apreciate your interest in the subject as well as 
your statement here today. I sometimes wonder if we are not short- 
sighted as a Nation in not making more adequate provision for these 
great assets. We are all disturbed by the financial position of the 
Nation, but the one thing we would be most shortsighted in would be 
in not making adequate provision for our basic needs. I dare say 
the Budget Bureau has not done as good a job in approving items as 
it might, and this committee has not given the attention it might. 

Last year we asked the forestry department to give thought and 
study to a cooperative research program and to the advisory com- 
mittee system and to make available to the forestry department the 
recommendations of the committee in connection with research as 
was provided in the Hope-Flanagan bill for other types of research, 
I introduced a bill along that line. 1 think it offers real opportunity 
to get more and better results from the forest laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., and to strengthen the research in the small forestry units for 
the United States because we recognize that they could have as much 
money as they could properly use. I think your discussion is most 
helpful to the committee and we appreciate it. 
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Mr. Tatie. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. For a good many years I have personally known 
of Mr. Talle’s interest not only in forestry problems but also in every 
line of agriculture. I think he has made a wonderful presentation 
before the subcommittee this afternoon. But I am alg sure that 
Mr. Talle realizes we are very friendly to research and that we will 
do everything we can to give to research of every sort all the money 
we can. We have a very difficult position here, Mr. Talle, as you 
know. 

Mr. Tatie. Yes; I know. You do have a most difficult problem. 
Thank you, Congressman Andersen, for your kind remarks. 

Mr. Horan. About 6 years ago we asked the Forest Service to 
set up a pattern of research, and I think they came up with 82 and 
we have employed 64 or 65. 

Mr. Wuirren. Something like that. 

Mr. Horan. Does Iowa have one of these research centers ? 

Mr. Tate. We have the research center located at our State college 
in Ames, the research center established in 1947 to which I referred 
in my testimony. 

Mr. Horan. And that is Federal? 

Mr. Tauue. That is right. It is a cooperative Federal-State re- 
search center. 

Mr. Horan. These research cefters quite often do a very practical 
job. 

Mr. Tate. I have the highest respect for the work being done 
at the Ames Research Center and, likewise, for the work being done 
in the research laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Wuirren. My previous comments were not in criticism of the 
work done at Madison but it has been our observation that the use 
of these committees has been so very successful that we insist that all 
research and review come under such review. We hope it can be done 
that way with forestry. 

Mr. Tarte. The Forest Service is doing a down-to-earth job both 
in farm forestry and in forest research in northeast Iowa, the area 
with which IT am best acquainted, and I have tried in my testimony 
to show what is being accomplished. The farmers enthusiastically 
support the programs because they are getting practical advice and 
assistance in woodlot management. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Tarte. I want to thank you gentlemen once more for granting 
me another opportunity to testify in support of forest conservation 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your coming. 





AGRICULTURAL Researcit AND FLoop ConTrRoL 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us Mr. Hope, our colleague from 
Kansas, He is vitally interested in agriculture and has had a great 
hand in most of the beneficial legislation enacted for agriculture over 
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a number of years. We are very glad to see you, Mr. Hope, and to get 
the benefit of your observations and recommendations. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I very much 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee on several 
matters whfch I wish to discuss. These matters are not too uapestiont 
from the standpoint of the amount of money involved but they are 
important in certain sections on agriculture at least. For that reason 
I do want to present something on them. 

The first matter is the question of research in the field of wheat 
insects and diseases. Last year there was a very serious situation 
especially in the Southwest on account of an infestation of green 
bugs and mosaic disease; and in the Northwest very serious trouble 
with rust. 

I did not appear before this committee last year. No one appeared 
in connection with any increase in the appropriation in respect to 
mosaic and green bugs because it was not apparent until after this 
committee reported the bill that there was such serious damage from 
these causes. I did appear later before the Senate committee and 
discussed that subject. That committee held a hearing at which a 
number of representatives of the colleges and the wheat producers as 
well as the processors of wheat appeared in which was pointed out 
the very serious situation confronting wheat producers from the infes- 
tations of mosaic, rust, and green bugs. Subsequently the Senate 
committee inserted some items covering mosaic and green bugs. I am 
not sure whether the rust was put in by this committee or over there. 
But it was presented. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that what you have to say is correct, Mr. 
Hope. 

Mr. Horr. I think that was correct as far as the rust was concerned 
because that situation was known at that time and I know the gentle- 
man from Minnesota was very active and diligent in presenting the 
rust situation. But what I am referring to particularly is the mosaic 
and the green bug items which were put in in the Senate and worked 
out in conference in a very satisfactory way so that the bill, as finally 
enacted, carried an amount of $40,000 for the study of wheat mosaic 
and an additional $40,000 for green bug and chinch bug studies. 

This matter is one of very great importance, particularly in the 
Southwest and there is no reason to believe it will not become a menace 
in other wheat sections. I only need to call attention to the fact that 
last year wheat production in the State of Kansas was 126 million 
bushels as compared with a 10-year average of 193 million bushels. 
Not all of that loss can be attributed to the ravages of the green bug 
and mosaic, there was some flood damage and damage by winterkill, 
but I think you can attribute the greater part of the loss to those two 
first-named causes. Much of the winterkill loss came from the fact 
that the plants had been weakened by the mosaic and green bugs. 

In Texas, the losses were even greater than in Kansas and the same 
thing is true of Oklahoma—in western Oklahoma particularly. So 
it is a very serious situation. ‘Today I talked to the people in the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and find there is some 
infestation of green bugs showing up in Oklahoma and Texas. They 
have not observed much in Kansas yet but it is a little early. We may 

be confronted with another serious infestation this year. The mosaic 
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disease at the present moment, so I understand, has not shown up but 
it is a little early for that. 

The fact is that so little research has been done in mosaic disease 
that comparatively little is known about it. It is only this present 
year that any concerted efforts along that line have been taken. I 
think that what has been done is very helpful. 

In mosaic the Bureau of Plant Industry is working in Nebraska 
in connection with the situation there. They are using the electronic 
microscope. They are strengthening the work being done at Kansas 
State College and at the Branch Experiment Station at Hays, Kans., 
on mosaic, and I think about one third of the funds are being used 
at Beltsville on fundamental research on mosaic. It is a virus disease, 
a mysterious sort of thing and a great deal of fundamental research 
has to be done. 

They are also working in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine on the relationship between green bugs and mosaic so far 
as transmission of the disease is concerned. The two seem to appear 
simultaneously in a great many cases. I believe as a result of the 
funds appropriated last year some very substantial work is being 
started in the field of green bug and mosaic research and in the case 
of rust also, something very effective I think is being done. 

I was interested today in talking about rust research to find in the 
cast of the 15-B strain while they are developing varieties resistant 
to this yet they find they are not resistant to the earlier rust strains. 


‘It is a very difficult matter to develop strains that are resistant to all 


types of rust. 

The estimate as I understand contains the same amount for research 
for these subjects as last vear and I am told by the officials doing the 
work that they can use all that money very effectively and with that 
amount they think they can do a good job. I sincerely hope the com- 
mittee will see fit to go along with the amount contained in the budget 
estimates on these items. 

The second matter I desire to bring to the attention of the commit- 
tee was discussed on the floor when this bill was under consideration 
last year. That is the appropriation for the cooperative research 
division of the Farm Credit Administration. As I recall it in the 
final form of the bill, the amount which was carried for this item was 
$400,000 as compared with a budget estimate of $580,000. Then I 
think some additional funds were made available probably under the 
provision for an interchange of funds. So the total amount available 
was $431,000. That is the amount carried in the budget this year 
which I believe is the minimum that should be allowed for this im- 
portant work. Tam not asking for it to be increased but I am hope- 
ful the committee will see fit to leave the figures the way they are, 

I know there was a question raised last year in the course of the 
committee’s consideration of this matter as to whether it might not be 
possible for the cooperative organizations that get the benefit of this 
research and service to pay part of the bill as is done by the banking 
organizations which come under Farm Credit supervision. 

While I would certainly be in accord with any idea that might be 
practical along that line, I believe the type of research being done is 
not such that payment therefore could be collected from organizations 
which get the benefit of it. The research is quite general and I do not 
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know how the benefits could be apportioned among the 9,000 or 10,000 
cooperative organizations in existence and I do not know how you 
tr collect it even if you could apportion it. I presume it would 
take legislation to do that. The service, as I see it, is similar to what 
the Department of Commerce is doing for small business which, | 
understand, is not charged to the businesses that get the benefit of it. 
So, it seems to me that since the item is small and since most of the 
benefits which come from it accrue to small cooperative organizations 
that have no other facilities for research that the service is one which 
should be paid for out of the general appropriations for the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

There is one other matter, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to go 
into, if I may have the indulgence of the committee. I want to discuss 
in a general way the item of flood control carried in this bill. I had 
hoped that there would be a larger amount for this item in the budget 
estimates. It is becoming increasingly apparent, I think, that we must 
do a great deal more in the way of basin programs and upstream con- 
trol of our water if we are to deal adequately with flood control and 
the prevention of soil erosion. The amount in the budget this year 
is, of course, only a drop in the bucket compared with the immensity 
of the problem. 

I was down to Washita project last fall. I was disappointed in 
what I saw. I had assumed that considerably more had been accom- 
plished. We were told when we visited the project that only 1 out 
of the 64 tributaries of the Washita had been completely finished as 
far as the building of dams and earthworks was concerned. We were 
told that at the rate they were going it would take 75 years to com- 
plete the project although the farmers themselves had very largely 
carried out their part of the work. 

So, I am hopeful it will be possible now or in a supplemental bill to 
have more money made available for this purpose so that it will be 
possible to demonstrate what can be done in the way of flood contro! 
through upstream work. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Hope, if you will permit, we had a group in 
from Texas on that subject discussing the construction of a pilot plant 
on a completed watershed in Texas. I think it is important that we 
should do something along that line. I do not necessarily say I am 
in favor of having it in Texas. I think Congress will have to make 
up their minds whether or not they want to push this kind of work 
along. The entire watershed and flood-control work alike have to 
move along at a more rapid rate than we have been doing. As you 
state, it has been going along too slowly and this subcommittee is in 
full agreement with what you have had tosay. But the basic decision 
will have to be with the Congress but I do feel that if there is any 
raise justified in this bill, above the budget, it is in this kind of an item. 

Mr. Hore. I think we are up against this situation: It is being 
widely urged that flood control now should be done on a basin coverage 
basis which, I think, appeals to everybody as being the sensible ap- 
proach. As you men know, interagency surveys are being conducted 
on the Arkansas, White, and Red Rivers, and the report is to be made 
in 1954. In the case of the Missouri River the Pick Sloan plan has 
been in operation for several years. Later the Department of Agri- 
culture submitted the Missouri Basin agricultural program. But 
there is no coordination between these two plans and I do not see 
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how you can have any coordination until we have some idea of the 
effect the upstream work will have on floods in the lower river basin. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. The chairman has often pointed out that the place 
to stop these floods is in the hills before they get down to the larger 
rivers. 

Mr. Horr. I am gratified to know that is the position of the chair- 
man of this committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have been disappointed over a number of years 
with the attention we have been able to get for this problem. Review- 
ing it briefly, the Public Works Committee has on occasion voted out 
flood-control projects, a major part, the larger dams, to be done by 
the Corps of Engineers. But also included in these projects there is 
upstream watershed work, and in the various acts passed by Congress 
that work was put under the Department of Agriculture. 

The thing that is most disturbing about arrangement is that each 
department is so careful not to encroach on each other’s authority 
that the engineers took responsibility for the dam site and the De- 
partment of Agriculture took that area from the crest to the bottem 
of the hill. The Corps of Engineers took from the foot of the main 
tributary to the foothills. Each assumed they should not encroach 
so each left it to the other. A few years ago the committee put a pro- 
vision in a bill to the effect that. where one’s responsibility ended that 
was where the other began. Last year there was another provision to 
make that Nation-wide. 

There are 11 watersheds authorized. The budget recommends a 
certain amount of money for them. It is pretty hard to justify an 
increase for these watersheds above that recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

It would be hard to provide all the money for 1 watershed and 
nothing for the other 10. The question in my mind is whether we 
should not put this function in the Department of the Army where 
the two will be reviewed together. Something has to be done to get 
the proper attention to this work which is a part of the work being 
handled by the Corps of Engineers. 

The tragedy that happened in your State last year should have con- 
vinced many Members of Congress that this is not a local problem 
at all but one of national significance. That is what we are going 
to do with the watersheds. 

I have used this illustration before. According to tests the Missis- 
sippi River carries by the city of Memphis every day of the year the 
topsoil of fifty 40-acre farms. When we study our population in- 
crease, that is tragic. The point I would like to make is that it would 
seem better to put the fm 8 project into one package where we can 
give proper attention to it. We have difficulty on the floor, and this 
appropriation has been reduced there regularly. 

Mr. Horr. I remember the fight last year. I think, however, that 
the merits of the program are much better recognized than a year ago. 

Mr. Anpersen. Last year the reduction was made out of the plan- 
uing funds. We have had a lot of blueprints but little construction. 
[ am anxious to see the construction work done on the tributaries 
where it will show results. 

Mr. Horr. In the ease of the White, Red, and Arkansas Rivers, 
concerted action is being taken in working out a basin program. I 
think that is the first time where all the agencies concerned have 
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joined in a program of this kind. In that sort of a situation they 
ought to come out with a plan that could be put into effect simui- 
taneously. It would be a plan for the entire basin. In the case of 
the Missouri Basin the agricultural plan is a sort of orphan. The 
Pick-Sloan plan will certainly have to be modified if we adopt all 
the agricultural program. It seems to me it will take an entire re- 
study of the two before we can work out an effective and economical 
program. Otherwise we are going to attempt to work from both 
ends without any coordination. 

Certainly, if there is to be a program to retain the water where it 
falls or to impound it in small reservoirs in the headwaters of the 
streams, you are not going to require as much in the way of flood 
works further down. I do not say you will be able to eliminate 
very many dams, but you can modify the type of structures and pos- 
sibly eliminate some altogether. But, unless these programs are car- 
ried out together and closely coordinated, great waste seems unavoid- 
able. So there ought to be a few demonstration projects completed as 
soén-as possible so we will have something to go by to indicate the effect 
of upstream treatment on the situation. The point you make about 
merging all this into one committee and one appropriation is similar 
to the question of jurisdiction the Committee on Agriculture has as 
related to the jurisdiction of the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. Wurrren. We do thank you for this discussion on these various 
problems. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I want to again thank you for this op- 
portunity to appear before the committee. 


Sor ConsERVATION 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us our colleague from Kentucky, Mr. 
Golden. We appreciate his interest in agriculture and will be glad 
to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Gotpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I think I fully realize that we are all confronted with a condition 
where we have to economize in our Federal expenditures. But at 
the same time there are certain vital programs that we have in the 
country that cannot wait for these war measures to pass, and one of 
these programs I wish to discuss is soil conservation generally and 
upstream control of the watersheds, such as you have just had under 
discussion. 

I wish to discuss soi] conservation as a matter vital to the interests 
of all our citizens. Unless we continue the programs we have and 
expand them, we may soon have an impoverished Nation, one that 
cannot supply the necessary food products for its citizens. 

I suppose my district is very much like every other district. It 
has farms and timberlands and agricultural lands. During the recent 
recess of Congress I tried to familiarize myself with the program of 
the soil-conservation people in my district. I fully realize that you 
men do have a great deal of knowledge of these things because you 
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have served for years on the Agriculture Committee. But I have ‘ 
been impressed with the tremendous good that the soil-conservation 

program is doing an@ with the fact that with a little money they 

have been able to conserve our natural wealth in the topsoil, and the 

program in my district as in every other congressional district where 

we have much valuable farm lands to conserve is enjoying the whole- 

hearted support of the farmers and the citizens, and the program is 

expanding, and we are doing more and more good. 

There are many different features of the soil-conservation program 
being applied in Kentucky. I find that contour farming, proper 
draining of the land, and planting of trees, seeding of pasture, and 
proper rotation of crops and many other practical and sensible plans 
are being applied to our farms and lands. ‘There is a great com- 
munity interest, and the farmers themselves are manifesting con- 
cern in the conservation. This interest is spreading over my district. 
And the farmers are producing more. 

The soil is not wasting away as rapidly as it did; and, while we 
are in this emergency with its limitation on spending, there is some 
danger that we might lose sight of these necessary things. We must 
carry them on in time of peace and in times of war. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Golden, may I interrupt you, please? | 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you are absolutely right. If we do not 
watch out for the soil perhaps we will not be in condition in a few 
years to come to even feed the people in these United States of ours. 
Testimony was given us about a month ago by one of the bureaus to 
the effect that in 1975 it is going to be questionable whether we can 
produce enough food in America for our own people. That is only 
25 years from now or less. We simply cannot afford—and that is the 
opinion, by the way, of this committee—to put aside taking care of 
our soil even though we are at war. 

Mr. Gorpen. I am certainly glad to hear you say that. I felt that 
that would be the feeling of this very able committee that has a very 
fundamental knowledge of these matters. 

Mr. Anpersen. You will be interested in knowing that for the 
first time since Mr. Whitten and I at least have been members of this 
committee, the Budget has made allowance for the new districts which 
have come into being. Each year we have been forced in this sub- 
committee to override the Budget and put in two or three millions of 
dollars addtional. However, finally the Budget has awakened and 
you will find an increase in the budget above what was made available 
for that same item last vear. 

Mr. Gortpen. I am certainly glad to hear you say that. We have 
several new districts in Kentucky and as fast as we get a soil expert 
down there he is overworked. He seems to enjoy his work and he 
gets the full cooperation of the farmers. Some of these new districts 
are without money and without technicians, and there is a constant 
and growing need for more of this kind of work. Anything that the 
committee can do to expand and preserve this program I am sure 
will be a patriotic service and I am sure it will meet with the unanimous 
approval of the people who live on the farms. 

T want to say another thing. I think this soil conservation is just 
as essential to the city dwellers as it is to the people who live on the 
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land, because we all have to eat food. If this dreaded shortage of 
food comes and if our country were to be stricken with a famine be- 
cause of the fact that our soil was washed away, then the city dwellers 
are the people who would starve to death first. They should be, and 
I think as soon as they are educated to the fact they will be, just as 
vitally interested in soil conservation as the people who produce thie 
food on the farm. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Golden. I think if I could just get this thought 
over, and goodness knows I have tried, it might help some. There 
are so many farmers and others who feel that in view of the present 
financial demands on this country, we ought to cut down soil conser- 
vation work. I have had individual farmers and others tell me that. 
Yet if they would only realize it, because of the present emergency 
where we are drawing out of the soil about 20 percent more in order 
to feed the rest of the world, we should strengthen our efforts to pro- 
tect and save the soil instead of weaken it. Now why they cannot 
see it I do not know. I just had it out with the leaders of one of the 
great farm organizations here the other day along that very line. It 
was my opinion that mistakenly that organization was asking the 
Congress and the American people to do what many individuals 
have done; that is, in time of stress, lessen their efforts to take care 
of their productive plant, namely, the farm. I am just as convinced 
we should strengthen our efforts instead of reducing them. This com- 
mittee is in thorough accord with you. 

Mr. Goupen. Well, I feel we have to save our country regardless 
of whether it is popular or not, and whether some of these short- 
sighted people see it or not they have to strengthen the most essential 
natural asset this country possesses. 

I have a brief statement here that I will not burden you with read- 
ing. It gives a complete forecast of the program in my district that 
our farmers want carried out, and it shows the benefits of the program 
in the past and what they hope to do in the future. I am happy to 
have been here and to have been able to lend a very feeble voice in 
behalf of the great cause. I want to compliment you gentlemen in 
your attitude toward a subject which I feel is essential to the welfare 
of the people. 

Mr. Stricter. Mr. Golden, there has been some testimony before 
our committee with reference to the agricultural conservation program 
payments, and that there is a great demand for a reduction. I am 
wondering how your folks feel about it. 

Mr. GotpeN. My people are more interested in the primary soi] 
conservation program in my opinion than any other branch of the 
agricultural program. I have heard many farmers in my State say 
they felt the people got more benefit from the appropriations to 
the soil conservation program than anything else. 

Mr. Sricier. It provides an incentive, in other words, for the 
farmer to do soil conservation ? 

Mr. Gowpen. That is right. 

Mr. Stricter. And without that incentive I dare say you would 
not get the production we are getting now. 


Mr. Goutpen. That is right. I do get mixed up on these alphabets. 
though. 
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ge of Mr. Wuirren. That is true with all of us. 

ie be- — Mr. Anpersen. Too many people fail to remember, Mr. Golden, 

ellers ; that the soil does not so much belong to the generation which happens 

, and — to be using it as it does to the Nation in the future. 

ist as — Mr. Goipen. We are just custodians of it. 

e the : Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct, and that is at least what underlies 
my line of basic reasoning in sppporting these ACP payments. Some 

ught 3 people will regard them as subsidies, but unles we do offer an in- 


“here —  centive through these payments which are distributed by the PMA 


esent — committes now, we will simply not get the cooperation we should 
nser- — have toward keeping the soil rich for future generations. 
that. — Mr. Goupen. Through that and these other programs you get the 
ency — full cooperation of millions of men in helping to save the soil. 
order Mr. AnpersEN. That is correct. 
pro- | Mr. Goipen. And that is your main objective. 
nnot | Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. 
fthe | Mr. Srieter. Thank you, Mr. Golden. 
. It —  (Thestatement of Mr. Golden is as follows :) 
r the F Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here this afternoon before 
luals - you gentlemen who are writing a bill appropriating funds for the Department of 
care _ Agriculture, to point out to you the vast importance of conserving the top soil of 
need ~ our land here in the United States. ; - 
- Of all the various beneficial programs for which you will be appropriating 
com- money to the Agricultural Department, in my opinion, the appropriations for soil 
conservation will return more good for each dollar spent than any of the other 
lless ' programs being carried on by this Department. In fact, when you consider that 
Lort- soil erosion is an ever-present, devastating enemy in every congressional district 
: where land is exposed to the elements and when you consider that all life depends 
atial on the conservation of our top soil, We can begin to comprehend the importance 
of this program. 
eacd- i The amount of money heretofore appropriated for soil conservation has been 
that ' very small as compared to other programs. For each dollar spent by the Govern- 
| ment, the farmers and land owners spend a great deal of work, time and money 
rani of their own. The bulk of the money that goes into the soil conservation pro- 
y to gram from the Government is to pay experts and soil technicians to teach soil 
e@ in conservation methods to the farmers themselves, and the good is spread over wide 
: territories and is multiplied many times over. 
A in This program has been well launched ; it is being put to good use practically all 
fare over the United States and there is wonderful acceptance of the program and 
cooperation in the program by the farmers themselves. However, there is a 
fore tremendous shortage in money and technical experts to meet the growing need 
san pers demand of the farmers for more knowledge and plans to conserve the top 
SOLL. 
am I do not believe it is an exaggeration to state that a billion dollars’ worth of 
top soil is washed and eroded away in the United States each year. 
soil Approximately, only $50 million were appropriated to teach our people methods 
the of saving this most valuable asset during the last fiscal year. Twice this sum, 
$100 million, would indeed be small to appropriate for the present year, and it is 
say ny. sincere opinion that the returns would be tenfold if this should be done. 
3 to In talking to experienced, patriotic, farsighted, practical farmers in my own 
district, their opinion is that the soil-conservation program is possibly the best 
the program that is being applied to the farm lands of this country of ours. 

I think that this great committee would be justified, even in these times of 
tight money, so far as Federal appropriations are concerned, to increase the 
appropriation for soil conservation because it is one thing that is absolutely neces- 

uld sary for the preservation of food-producing power of the land, upon which every 
citizen of the United States must depend. 

Furthermore, doubling the appropriation of last year for soil conservation, in 

ets. my opinion, would be one of the best investments that our Government could 
make. I believe the returns would be immediate and continued. 
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I am quoting as a part of my statement, a letter which I received this morning 
from Woodson Burns, Supervisor of the Laurel County Soil Conservation 
District. This letter sets out in concise terms the need for a larger appropria- 
tion to carry forward this essential Soil Conservation Program. 


LAUREL COUNTY Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
London, Ky., Feb. 29, 1952. 
Hon. JAMES 8S. GOLDEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GoLpEN: Five or six years ago, I think it was, the farmers of this 
county organized the Laurel County Soil Conservation District. Since then, we 
have entered into an agreement with some local men, House Bros., to do our own 
terracing, pond work, land clearance, ditching, etc., and these men have ample 
equipment to do our work efficiently, but our pressing need now is more tech- 
nicians to plan and make necessary surveys SO We may meet our many requests 
for soil conservation practices. 

Our only technician has trained well several men, but then other districts 
begin howling for our trainees, the later these badly needed men are transferred 
to districts which have no technicians. Thus we are sadly hampered in meeting 
local demands. Today we need four or five well-trained men to keep our 
equipment going. 

The really patriotic American who is keenly alert knows erosion is our silent 
but efficient saboteur. However, not all our citizens are cognizant of this con- 
niving enemy, but let us give them light and the people will find the way. The 
solution of this problem is not building high dams and large reservoirs, because 
siltation above these will soon render them ineffective. 

Trusting your efforts to obtain a larger appropriation for soil conservation 
will materialize, I remain 

Your friend, 
Woopson BURNS, 
Supervisor Laurel Co. Soil Conserva. District. 


Another attractive feature of the soil-conservation program as it is now being 
operated in the United States is that it is set up so that the local farmers choose 
their own board, adopt their own plan of soil conservation, and run and control 
the operation of the plan in each county and in each soil-conservation district. 
It is absolutely set up on democratic lines with no further concentration of power 
in our great and growing central government, and the fund appropriated by the 
Federal Government is used in the main to furnish soil-conservation experts to 
go upon the ground, make surveys and give technical advice and direction to the 
local board and to the individual farmers and groups of farmers. For each tech 
nician authorized by the Federal Government, hundre'!s of farmers join the 
program and lay out plans to conserve the top soil of thousands of acres of our 
precious land. 

In my own congressional district in southeast Kentucky, the various soil-con 
servation districts, their supervisors and boards, and the soil-conservation tech 
nicians, have worked out a program for the coming year showing the needs for 
soil conservation, and in order to accomplish this conservative estimate, it will 
require approximately double the amount of Federal appropriations furnished 
last year. 

All of the known methods of conserving the soil and rebuilding and enriching 
soil, are being adopted and used throughout the United States by the Department 
in this Soil Conservation Program. 

I am attaching to this statement the proposed program for the next fiscal year 
in my Own congressional district, and if this Committee will look over the various 
different methods that are being used, you can get a comprehensive knowledge 
of the practical side of this program and can at once realize the far-reaching 
benefits that these various plans will bring to our people, generally, if we have 
sufficient Federal funds to carry them out. 

To mention a few of those being adopted, I might say that extensive farm 
contouring, cover cropping, pasture improvement, seeding of pastures, tree plant 
ing, farm drainage, crop rotation, water disposal, woodland protection, and 
many other scientific plans are being actually placed on the land through this 
most practical home rule of soil conservation. 

I belong to the group of Congressmen who believe that it is necessary to reduce, 
wherever possible, the amount of Federal appropriations at this time. However, 
I fear that in our desire to save the taxpayers’ money, we may indulge in foolish 
economy, and in the department of soil conservation we may continue to lose a 
billion dollars worth of top soil, and that by failing to spend $100 million of 
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orning — : ; 
vation | Federal funds a year to protect, improve, and rebuild this greatest and most 





ropria. JE essential of our natural resources. é; 
‘ 4 I urge each of my colleagues on this subcommittee to give most serious consid- 
~ eration to this important subject and to implement it with sufficient appropria- 
- tions to save for all of our people the vanishing top soil of our lands. 
j 5 > 3 
982. : JAMES S. GOLDEN, 
a Member of Congress. 
f this & ‘ Practices and units: Conservation needs 
en, Wwe ; Waren Da i ik sae aie Daas niet min enn acres__ 346, 900 
ir own j eT AT ei reir costae Germ ence mnie ecnienteiore ae. Occ 375, 187 
ample . 3. Crop residue stubble mulehing-—.-..----____-_______ Rais 27, 634 
» tech- i TB IGS ER AEF BES DEES SRO AR ERAN moe... 10, 810 
quests — PSeeeeee <RMNIENIVONINONIR (Oo i ee ee OL ds: (Sea 
6..Paeture improvement... ~ 646 te icin co 752, 326 
stricts ; EE ETE LOLS SO Ne GIA OE BGnt-So.1, 55 see 
ferred a in cde ogi tat daseeipaere ecient waco eee 617, 584 
eeting — 9. Wildlife area improvement_____--~-~ Bee resi ote psaresteres oe mac. 26, 689 
p our 10; Woodiand management... do... 1, 857, 595 
7 pb ERS Eo Tht ae Oe eer VeOrs Se Lees Urge se 9 ce 84, 343 
silent — EN ESN EIDE SAL Ae RAS REMI number__ 19, 209 
S con- iy” piesa cine carat athe sich stan eate cheat so ps ova 23, 099 
The 14. Field diversions____-_~~_-. ‘hast Si AGE Ae EIR Ee, Si Ane 7, 535 
cause -— 15. Farm drainage _____-~ Be SAC ME STR a Peas Rees OCT Jeera 98, 909 
16. Closed drains... .---~— Le PPLE Ser ___linear feet... 5, 798, 885 
ration BS LEE ELON. ORLA SAIL TT miles__ 3,018 
18. Irrigated-land preparation_______.____.-______--__- acres__ 314 
19. Improved water application___________--_-___________do____ 5 
20. Field windbreaks_______-~__~_- En 3! APES aes we Meee ee? webieg 6+ Se 
“ict. Mee PORRTIONS oe el oe S ++ RePes 393, 857 
cai ae PVT CORO BUORG oi ki ined eas) eee 28, 477 
— aan let ied iti RS cali Ae ania 63,175 
<a ; age * RRMA Sa asad Ble BA BORGER CE 
; oe 25. Alfalfa and permanent grasses_____-.-____--___--__- 3 eee 79, T60 
aba OR: Woullnind -protectiotis os do___. 11, 362, 585 
F the REE OSES SSS, ER AS SE Sac A ee ___number__ 11, 482 
rts to The above figures are the total conservation needs for all soil conservation dis- 
ro the tricts in the Ninth Congressional District except the Bell, Leslie, and Harlan 
tech Districts. 
n the. Since these three last districts were organized, the last half of 1951, their con- 
f our servation needs have not been determined. 
I-con F Loop Conrron 
tech 
ator WITNESS 
ished HON. CARL T. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
ching THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 
ment ’ y : : : 
Mr. Srigter. We have with us at this time our colleague, Repre- ~ 
year sentative Curtis of Nebraska. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Curtis. 
pees Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I do appreciate the chance to appear 
eine here. I will try to be as brief as possible. It was my privilege to be 
have able to hear the last two witnesses. I would like to speak in reference 
to agricultural flood control, which is but one part of real soil 
ce conservation. 
eur Mr. Anperson. I hope you are not too brief, Mr. Curtis, because I 
this am sure you can add quite a bit to the subject under discussion. You 
have always been very helpful to us. 
luce, Mr. Curtis. It is my feeling that the Congress has to establish a 
nt na flood-control policy with respect to agriculture. Quite a large percent 
one of our flood problem in the United States is an agricultural problem. 
n of I do not know whether it. is 30, 40, or 70 percent. 
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I say this, as one who has had a district which experienced a lot of 
floods. I imagine there have been 150 people who drowned because 
of floods in my district in the last 20 years. 

The Army engineers are building a large dam in my district now. 
The Bureau of Reclamation is building large dams.in my district, but 
I think the blank spot, that is, the coe: ar area, is that area between 
the efforts of the individual farmer and his soil conservation district 
and the larger dams. I believe there that the Department of Agri- 
culture or some Federal agency must accelerate their program. 

Being on the committee that has to recommend taxes to the Congress, 
it is not my purpose to urge increased appropriations unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Nevertheless, I think we have to determine that 
flood control in the United States is an agricultural problem to a cer- 
tain percent, and maybe fix that arbitrarily. Then in considering the 
budget of the United States we will decide so much will be spent for 
conservation water utilization and flood control. Regardless of 
whether there is appropriated as many millions as we like, or not, we 
must see that these agricultural problems are met. If the condition 
of the budget is such that they spend more some years, well and good. 
At the present time we are spending rather heavily for very large 
structures, and by that very act we are taking out of production some 
fertile acres, and we are still not conserving the soil. So I believe 
what we have to do is to establish a policy for dealing with the agri- 
cultural flood problems of the United States and let them share per- 
centagewise with the total public-works construction program that is 
related to flood prevention and water utilization. 

Along that line I might tell this committee that I hope the next 
time the Ways and Means Committee reports out a tax bill that will 
carry a proposal I have offered for several years. That is one that 
makes the expenses of soil conservation a business expense in the 
business of farming. At the present time if a farmer robs his soil 
and gets X thousands of dollars out of it, and puts nothing back, he 
pays the same tax as someone who takes several hundred dollars of 
his own money and turns it back into the soil and rebuilds it and 
thus benefits the people for all time to come. I realize you do not 
have jurisdiction of that, but that is my proposal. 

Mr. Srieter. Mr. Curtis, may I interrupt you right there to say 
that you have met another person who has been leaning to that idea 
for the past several years. I think it may answer many problems. 

Mr. Curtis. As a matter of fact, a lot of people are doing it now, 
but they are not doing it exactly honestly. They are reporting it as, 
custom plowing, or what have you. 

Mr. Srieter. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. And the conscientious farmer who is really conserving 
is penalized by the present rulings. 

Mr. Stricter. But it makes no difference how much fertilizer you 
put in that soil, the crop that soil produces takes a certain amount of 
nutrients away from the soil. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Sriever. And it all goes into the idea of soil conservation. 

Mr. Curtis. Coming back to the establishment of a national policy 
on agricultural flood control, I think the Federal funds should go 
pretty largely for things that could be classified as public works, and 
very little, if any, in the absence of extreme hardship should go in 
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payments to individual farmers. I think it is an educational matter. 

Now, if the chairman will permit, I want to call attention to a 
specific problem that has arisen in my district under your emergency 
flood-control program that was enacted following the Kansas and 
Missouri flood last year. I think I can save you time by reading a 
letter that comes to me from a very reliable and prominent farmer 
in Red Willow County, Nebr., Mr. R. A. Parker. He writes as follows: 


Under the emergency act, program B of the Flood Rehabilitation Act, the 
Soil Conservation Service surveyed and let some contracts for the cleaning and 
repairing of the channel of Beaver Creek from the Nebraska-Kansas State line 
to the Republican River. Due to the shortage of time because of spring rains, 
et cetera they let contracts at both ends working toward the middle and when 
about 3 miles above us was completed the funds for completion was suddenly 
withdrawn to other States. 

This is very bad for us in the middle (about 50 miles), as the SCS engineers 
estimate the cleaning of the channel will increase the flow of water 30 percent 
or more, this will dump a lot’ more water on us, and you know what that means. 

I talked with Mr. A. E. McClymonds, regional director, of SCS about this 
2 weeks ago and that he knew this was a bad deal and that there were similar 
ones in Kansas and Nebraska and the only way to correct this would be a 
deficiency appropriation. 

We, as a committee talked with Senator Butler last week in Hastings and 
he was very understanding, and he suggested we get the needed information 
to you as soon as possible, that he would work with you. 

I am enclosing Mr. McClymonds letter to you as this information. 

Yours truly 

R. A, PARKER. 

Now, here is Mr. McClymonds letter. It, however, was addressed 

to another member of the local committee, Mr. Lord. Mr. 


McClymonds is regional director of the Soil Conservation Service in 
Lincoln, Nebr., and he writes as follows: 


I received the letter from you, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Demay, in which you 
men requested specific information on the money needed to complete the jobs 
such as that on Beaver Creek under program B of the Flood Rehabilitation Act, 
(H. J. Res. 341, October 24, 1951). 

We have given a lot of thought to the questions in your letter, as well as 
the discussion when Mr. Parker visited my office. I have also had a report of 
the discussion held last week in Hastings with you three men and Senator 
Butler. 

In our opinion, a deficiency appropriation, which would increase the amount 
of funds available under the existing act, is the only manner in which this 
work could be completed. The present money, and likewise a deficiency ap- 
propriation, will expire July 1, 1952. Since the critical jobs, such as yours 
on Beaver Creek, need to be done immediately, they best fit under a deficiency 
appropriation. 

The amount of money needed to complete Beaver Creek and other high pri- 
ority work in Nebraska totals approximately $147,000. 

Of course, you can give them the facts as you see them on Beaver Creek, 
which will cost approximately $56,000. The balance of the $147,000 would 
be used on similar and other high priority jobs in Nebraska that need to be 
finished this spring. 

Kansas does need a sizable sum of money to do the work of this nature that 
is needed in that State. Since they have all the work they can do this spring 
with the available men to supervise these jobs, there would be no point in 
requesting money for them in a deficiency appropriation that expired July 1, 
1952. 

We, therefore, believe it is more logical for you to limit your request to 
money needed for immediate use in Nebraska. 

Very truly yours, 

A, E. McCLyMonps, 
Regional Director. 
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As a understand this problem, it shaped up in this way: The Con- 

gress passed this Flood Rehabilitation Act and Beaver Creek was 
yicked out as an area coming under program B. In order to get the 
job done they cleaned out the channel at one end and at the other 
end and then suddenly quit and left. That covered an area of 50 
miles in between. So all they have done is shifted it so the water and 
floods come down faster on these people in between. 

Mr. Anpersen. It is rather peculiar, Mr. Curtis, that they would 
have started without knowing they could finish the job. 

Mr. Curtis. It is said that they started there so they could get done 
before the spring rains came down. 

Mr. Anpersen. They started at both ends. 

Mr. Curtis. They will probably catch it this spring in spite of 
anything Congress does, but they will catch it next year unless some- 
thing is done to give them $56,000. 

Frankly, I do not like that sort of procedure at all. I do not believe 
that a Federal agency should start a program which will result in 
dumping more water on some people unless they know that they can 
carry through and get rid of the water. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think it was carelessness on their part that they 
started at both ends. 

Mr. Curtis. I would say, Mr. Andersen, I do not believe that Mr. 
McClymonds or anyone under him was responsible for that. They 
say here the money was withdrawn and spent in other States. 

Mr. AnpersEN. He probably assumed he had the money to finish 
the job. 

Mr. Curtis. I have a very high regard for Mr. McClymonds and 
the people under him. 

Mr. Anpersen. I will retract what I had to say then. 

Mr. Curtis. You and I were both speaking of the overall thing, 
that is, the lack of control or lack of planning somewhere which makes 
such a thing possible. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take any further time 
of yours, but while this is a small matter of $56,000, to the people there 
for a stretch of about 50 miles it is really quite a flood hazard created 
by the Federal Government. I would hope if you could see your 
way clear to be able to take care of it, that before you mark up the 
bill you ask the Soil Conservation Service people to explain it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Have you made application through the Budget 
for a supplemental or a deficiency ? 

Mr. Curtis. No. My letter was just dated February 2, 1952. I do 
not believe it is the intent of this committee to give a Federal agency 
funds to start a program like this to clean out channels which will 
send water down faster and then not complete the project which 
would protect the farmers. 

Mr. Srieier. I do not accuse anybody of deliberately doing a thing 
like this, but sometimes they are done for a purpose. They start at 
both ends with the hope they can get the project started at both ends 
and finished that much sooner. Certainly Congress should appropriate 
the money to do it. 

Mr. Curtis. It might be this committee would be in the middle 
on something like this 





Mr. Sricirr. That is where they put this committee quite frequently. 

Mr. Cc curtis. I am fully aware of what you are talking about, sir. 

Mr: Stricter. I would like to say, Mr. Curtis, that last year we had 
a Special Subcommittee on Flood Rehabilitation headed by Mr. 
Norrell, of Arkansas. Our own chairman, Mr. Whitten was also on 
that committee. It gave Soil Conservation Service $1,960,000 for 

this type of work, that is, for emergency channel restoration and 

other things. I do not know whether or not this same subject matter 
will be considered by another special committee this year or not. I 
know our committee did not appropriate the money that was appro- 
priated last year for it. 

Mr. Curtis. I took notice of the fact that your chairman was a 
member of that committee and that the agency carrying out the work 
was the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Sricter. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. So this is the only forum IT know of to go to. 

Mr. Srictrr. I am wondering if you contacted the Soil Conserva- 
. fion Service in an effort to ascertain what their plans are. In other 
words, what is the amount of money they expect to ask for? I know 
there has been no request of our committee that I know of. I am 
wondering if you know what the plans of the Soil Conservation 
Service are as to that ? 

Mr. Curtis. That I do not know, but I cannot believe that they 
expect permanently to walk away from a problem like this. I just 
assume this committee had jurisdiction since this is a regular soil- 
conservation organization that is carrying out this program. 

Mr. Sricuer. As far as I know, there has been no request made of 
this committee this year by the Soil Conservation Service for this 
type of work. 

Mr. Curtis. Did they make any, according to you? 

Mr. Sricter. No, sir. This subject has not been covered this year, 
as faras IT know. It is my understanding that in their general state- 
ment when they appeared before our committee there was some infor- 
mation in there relative to how this money was spent in connection 
with the work done out there. I do not know, and I have no infor- 
mation at this time, as to whether or not this same Special Subecom- 
mittee on Flood Rehabilitation expects to operate this year or not. 

Mr. Curtis. I appeared before the Committee on Civil Functions 
and I asked them if they had jurisdiction of funds relating to this 
special flood rehabilitation bill, and they said that they did not. I 
appeared over there on another matter, but I deliberately asked that 
question. 

Mr. Sriguer. We certainly would be more than glad to contact the 
Soil Conservation Service and find out what their intentions are, be- 

cause it is a matter which this committee is vitally interested in. 

Mr. Anpversen. I think, Mr. Chairman, we should instruct the clerk 
to do that right away. 

Mr. Srieier. I think so too. 

Mr. Anprersen. And to report whatever information he finds out, 
to Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Sricuer. That is right. Thank you, Mr. Curtis. We, appre- 
clate your appearance very much. 
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Marker News in Recarp to AprpLe GROWERS 
WITNESSES 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


CARROLL R. MILLER, MARTINSBURG, W. VA., REPRESENTING THE 
APPALACHIAN APPLE SERVICE 


Mr. Stricter. At this time we have with us our colleague, Repre- 
sentative Harrison, of Virginia, who has always manifested a great 
interest in this subject, and also Mr. Carroll Miller, of the Appala- 
chian Apple Service. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miller has come along to be my 
Aaron. I am perfectly willing to pose as Moses, but he will have 
to do the talking. 

Mr. Stricter. We will be very glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Miller is the manager of the Appalachian Apple 
Service, which represents the growers of the States of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland, the growers of apples which, 
as Mr. Horan will be the first to admit, are the only apples raised 
in the country that are worth eating. 

We want to ask the indulgence of the committee for a very few 
minutes with regard to two subjects. One of them is the market news 
service for the apple industry and the other is the question of crop 
estimate reports. 

I take pleasure in presenting to the committee Mr. Miller, who will 
speak on these two subjects. 

Mr. Sricuer. Mr. Miller, we will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Mitier. We need a little help on the market news service such 
as the Department of Agriculture’s report on actual sales all over 
the country, because in the apple area, which is a 600-mile belt, that 
is, 600 miles long running approximately from Allentown, Pa., to 
south of Roanoke, Va., one man is trying to cover that whole area. 
He is only there under the present schedule from the middle of Sep- 
tember until the middle of January. 

Mr. Stricter. Where is his headquarters? 

Mr. Mittrr. The field office there, and it is only a field office, is in 
Martinsburg, W. Va., which is almost in the center of the belt. 

Mr. Stricter. Is the office kept open throughout the entire year or 
just through the season ? 

Mr. Mitier. No, sir. It is a field office that opens September 15 for 
apples and continues normally, unless we take unusual steps—and | 

will describe the steps we have to take each vear to keep it going—it 
closed the 12th of January this year. It is closed now. It is an office 
of unusual features. This man has to know the actual sales in a 600- 
mile belt of bags. bulk, bushels, and baskets, which is six or eight differ- 
ent types of packages, which all adds to his work, in addition to the 
tremendous territory he has to cover. 

Our principal complaints are two: One that he does not have enough 
money to operate full-time. We have been passing the hat lately to 
the four State commissioners of agriculture to kick in a little money, 
please; to help keep this going until the Ist of April. It worked this 
past year, and I do not know how much longer it will work. Eventually 












that means going back to the four legislatures for rather minute 
amounts of money, and getting four legislatures to agree on anything 
is difficult. 

We would like to see this done with two men, particularly as it 
applies to this one Martinsburg, W. Va., office, because of the factor 
of those four States being itivolved with one man now trying to cover it. 
Therefore we would like to see this done with two men. The second 
man should be there at least part time to give the one man who is in 
the office there some substantiation of his reports. He gets these reports 
from the growers by telephone. They are inclined to cover up their 
low sales and cover up sales they do not like. The report to that extent 
is inaccurate. An inaccurate market news report used all over the 
nation is more harmful than no report at all in many instances, 

Our contention, of course, is that the report must be accurate. It is 
up to the Department of Agriculture to see that it is accurate. That 
means more funds for this “Martinsburg office. If the office is going 
to run,with one man for the full season from September 15 to the 1st 
of April or to March 31, the Department of Agriculture people figure 
it will take about $5,200 more. As I said, we would like to see a second 
man for at least a part of the year, which will add another $3,000 or 
$4,000 in cost, they say. 

The principle of States paying for a part of this service is a part 
of the present set-up. We agree to that in theory, but as I say, getting 
the actual payments out of four States is impractical. We think in this 
case a special earmarked appropriation, or whatever the method is— 
an earmarked appropriation to carry that along for a good period of 
time is necessary, because it is the Department “of Agriculture’s baby 
and is tremendously important to the growers in order to know what 
the market is. If they do not know what the market is they are subject 
to charlatans and quacks and the deceptions of those shrewd people 
who want to beat them. 

Mr. Harrison. Also it is important for the consumer, is it not ? 

Mr. Mitter. The market news service is used by everybody. It goes 
to 28 States and Canada... It covers a whole chain of things, you know. 
The market news must be done impartially and no private body could 
gather that and have the right understanding for this job. 

Mr. Anprrson. This entire subcommittee has been ver y friendly to 
the market news service, as you know, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Their proposal this year is to cut the funds and have 
the States contribute to it. As you say, that will not work out. 

Mr. Miturr. It is terribly impractic al in our case with four States. 

Mr. Sricuer. Are there any further question ¢ 

Mr. Horan. The Appalachian fruit belt does have peculiarities that 
have been brought to the attention of this subcommittee before. They 
have numerous railroads and they have quite a network of roads, all 
of which complicate and confuse ‘the collection and the dissemination 
of market news. Unquestionably some adjustment of this should be 
had. Did you talk to Mr. Newell about this? 

Mr. Miter. Not to Mr. Newell, but to the School Craft people. 

Mr. Horan. You recall this was begun as a sort of experiment in 
this particular field, that is, the market news. That was due to the 
pattern of shipping points. It was so regarded. I would suggest that 
you discuss that with Mr. Newell or the people down in the. Market 
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News Service before they come before this committee, which will be 
sometime next week. 

Mr. Mitier. Well, I would expect the School Craft people to be the 
ones. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. Newell is the one who at least has been coming 
to us. 

Mr. Harrison. It is not the budget. They cut it out. 

Mr. Horan. It has been cut here. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you want to say a word about the crop estimates! 

Mr. Mrizer. Yes. It is somewhat in the same category. You folks 
have heard some complaints, no doubt, on the inaccuracy of crop esti- 
mates. Twenty years ago we began to complain about the apple crop 
estimate accuracy and began to work with them, and we have been 
working with them ever since trying to work out changes that are 
practical. We never could work out “anything for the simple reason 
that it always comes back to the fact that they have to have more 
money. As soon as they get more money they can do a better job 
and we can help them do a better job, but we cannot do a thing with 
them or help them at all until they get more money. Their finances 
are pretty much on the same basis as the Market News Service. 

We would like to see them given sufficient money to give us an 
accurate estimate on the apple crop, which they have tried to squeeze 
out of their operating money and make what they have more sufficient 
by condensing the area that they cover, They have cut out whole 
sections of plantings and concentrated in here to try to do it more 
accurately. That just does not work. They have to cover the area 
if they are going to get the right report, and that too requires more 
money. 

Mr. Horan. That is the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. Mirzrr. That is over inthe BAE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srigter. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Meat INspecrion 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Stricter. We are pleased to have with us at this time our col- 
league from Colorado, Mr. Hill. 
Mr. Hill, we will be glad to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Huw. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up any of the 
valuable time of this committee, but I appear here this afternoon on a 
inatter that this committee has considered. That is the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry. I do not know that 
you have had any testimony on this matter. 

T hold in my hand just a little communication from a friend of mine. 
This young fellow who signed the letter is a member of an old family 
that has lived near Longmont for years and years. He has been with 
the Service for a long time. I would like to read that for the record 
now. 
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The letter is signed by employees of the Denver office. 


Denver, CoLo., February 26, 1952. 
Hon. WiLL1AM §S. HILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN : It is the opinion of the undersigned employees of the Meat 
Inspection Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry that certain conditions 
should be brought into the open so that Members of Congress may see the picture 
as it really is. 

Meat inspection originated in the year 1906, through the foresight of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. The need at that time was mainly for sanitary supervision 
and pathological disposition. The need today is even greater because of the 
controls which of a necessity are being exercised, and the high price of meut. 
The meat packer’s instinct for self-preservation may tempt him to resort to any 
means to keep his yield of meat and meat food products on a high percentage basis 
in order to stay within compliance regulations. Without adequate meat inspec- 
tion, not only diseased and centaminated meat but also adulterated and unsound 
meat food products will find their way into the homes of our people. 

Now, for the picture of meat inspection as it pertains to employees. For 
several years the Meat Inspection Division has been limited in efficiency due 
to the lack of graduate veterinarians in the Division. The reason for this short- 
age of veterinary meat inspectors is due directly to the low classification of 
veterinarians within the Division. Due to this shortage, nonveterinary meat 
inspectors have been required to do actual veterinary work. Their responsi- 
bilities have been increased beyond reason for the grade and salary which they 
are receiving. In the first 27 days of October over a billion and a quarter 
pounds of meat food products were processed under Federal inspection. One 
hundred and thirty-two million pounds of product were canned under super- 
vision. This inspection, to say nothing of antemortem or postmorten inspec- 
tion was conducted by approximately 3,000 inspectors. As a comparison, the 
average meat grader under the PMA is a GS-9, whereas the average meat 
inspector is a GS-5. Now why, in the name of all that is worth while, should 
the essential work of meat inspection be jeopardized annually due to the lack 
of funds? For the past several years we have been faced with the possible 
imminent layoffs due to this shortage of funds. Meat inspection cannot be 
operated on a part-time basis. There are a definite number of jobs for a defi- 
nite number of employees. It is impossible to eliminate any part of meat 
inspection without creating a hazard to the entire program of meat inspection. 

This yearly threat of lay-offs is not only hard on the morale of employees 
but it also discourages men of high caliber from applying for vacancies which 
occur due to retirement and deaths. Due to the shortage of funds for meat 
inspection the latest lay-off threat transpired within the past few weeks. The 
outcome of this possible lay-off was the retention of men through the cooperation 
of several of the large packers who have agreed under pressure to pay $120 
per week per man to retain adequate inspection. Needless to say, the packers 
have agreed to pay this amount not because they want adequate inspection 
but because of the pressure threat to cut production to where adequate inspection 
could be given according to inspection manpower. 

These are only a few of the highlights of the picture. In order to do justice 
to all, the program of meat inspection should be thoroughly investigated and 
studied so that Congress may act to put it on a level with all other essential 
bureaus. 

In the interest of public welfare, will you please take it upon yourself as 
our representative to correct the inadequacies of the Meat Inspection Division? 

Respectfully submitted. 


P. S—We will gladly elaborate upon any point in this brief. 


Mr. Sricter. We are mighty glad to have had your observations 
and views on that particular subject matter because it is very impor- 
tant. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill. 
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Santa Ynez WATERSHED, CALIFORNIA 
WITNESS 


HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 





Mr. Wurrren. We have with us Mr. Blamblett, a Member of Con- 
gress from California. We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Bramuett. Thank you Mr. Chairman. I have been following, 
with a great deal of interest, the progress being made in the water- 
shed treatment work on the Santa Ynez River watershed, California, 
in the interest of flood prevention. This work is being carried out 
jointly by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, with the Lompoc soil conservation district and their 
cooperating farmers and ranchers, as well as other interests concerned 
with damages from flooding and silting. 

It was not long after this work started in 1946 that it became evi- 
dent to those of us who are close to the problems of that area that the 
work being done would go a long way toward preventing the severe 
damages to which the lands in the lower Santa Ynez River Valley are 
subject. I have seen some of the most productive land and crops and 
improvements of that area ruined by flooding and deposits of sand 
several feet thick. I have also seen first-hand the valuable protective 
measures being applied on these lands and in the tributary channels 
of this area to prevent these damages where the trouble begins; that is, 
where the rain falls and the runoff and erosion start. 

In fact, I have felt that this work was so important that T requested 
an amendment to the original authorization in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 so that the work could be facilitated to meet present-day needs. 
this amendment was authorized as a part of the Flood Control Act 
of 1950. I have gone over the areas that are being treated with the 
leaders of the Lompoc soil conservation district and others primarily 
concerned and I am glad to report that all of us are very much im- 
pressed with the effectiveness of the work. The constituents of my 
district heartily support this program. I thoroughly concur with 
them and wish to goon record in support of the budget for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture flood-control item for fiscal vear 1953 which pro- 
vides for continuation of this program in the Santa Ynez River 
watershed. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you Mr. Bramblett, we are always glad to 
hear from you. 


ConTROL OF Forest Pests 
WITNESS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Warrren. We will be glad to hear from our colleague, Repre- 
sentative Lowell Stockman of Oregon. 

Mr. Stockman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. JI am appearing before 
this committee today in behalf of $400,000 for control of the epidemic 
of spruce budworm which is a threat to the timber resources of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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The 1953 budget includes a total of $4,000,000 for the detection and 
appraisal of forest insect and disease outbreaks (other than white 
pine blister rust) and the control of these epidemics. Among the 
epidemics under consideration is the spruce budworm outbreak in 
Oregat and Washington for which $400,000 will be required to termi- 
nate this epidemic. 

This spruce budworm epidemic, when control was first undertaken 
in the spring of 1949, covered an area of more than 3 million acres. 
The job was of such magnitude that control work had to be broken up 
over a period of years. Each year, beginning with 1949, Congress 
has provided funds for carrying on this work. Control operations 
have been executed efficiently and control results have been outstand- 
ingly successful. 

Private landowners have contributed liberally toward meeting their 
fair share of costs of control on their lands. The States of Oregon 
and Washington, in addition to paying the total cost of control on 
State lands, have further contributed to control costs on these private 
lands. The Federal contribution on private lands amounted to only 
25 percent. This fine cooperation continues and similar contributions 
are fully expected in future operations. 

The values at stake are large. It would seem to me only good busi- 
ness to protect pest control expenditures. I need not elaborate on the 
national importance of the timber stands in Oregon or the monetary 
value of these forests. They have an enviable reputation in the timber 
industry. 

At the end of the 1952 spring control season, there will remain 
approximately 300,000 acres which should be treated. The cost will 
be $400,000. The work consists of spraying DDT by airplane. The 
work will be done in the spring of 1953 and I am told should bring 
the epidemic under control. This is a program which has the solid 
support of the people of Oregon. The State and private landowners 
are anxious to assume their share of the cost of this work. It is a 
cooperative program in which State and Federal agencies will again 
join forces for successful prosecution. I urge that favorable action 


be taken to provide the necessary funds to complete this project. It 
would be a good business move to do, It would save valuable timber 
resources, and lumber and other forest products bring in, as you know, 
real cash to the Treasury these days. 

Mr. Wurirren. Congressman, we thank you very much for this 
presentation. 


Forest Servick Procram 
WITNESS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Wnirren. We will be glad to hear our colleague, Representa- 
tive Jackson, of Washington. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to appear on behalf of the national survey of forest. re- 
sources, which is included in the item “Forest resources investigations” 
in the Forest Service budget. The people and the forest industries of 
the State of Washington have a keen interest in the forest survey. 
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For many years Washington was the leading State in production of 
lumber, as well as a producer of plywood, pulp, and paper. As a 
result of heavy cutting in the unmatched forests of the Douglas-fir 
region we are today faced with serious problems in maintaining our 
wood-using plants on a permanent basis. 

During the early 1930's the forests of Washington were surveyed 
for the first time. During the past 20 years we know there have been 
great changes in our forest resources and that an up-to-date inventory 
has become increasingly important as a basis for State and Federal 
forestry policies. Two years ago a reinventory of the forests of 
Washington was begun. Forest industries and conservation groups 
have stressed the importance of rapid completion of this resurvey in 
my State to help in determining what measures are required to assure 
sustained production and employment in the forest industries. I 
understand that the forest survey is the only complete and impartial 
source of facts on our forest areas, timber volumes, timber growth 
and drain, and potential requirements for timber products. Having 
such basic facts to guide public legislation and industrial development 
is obviously a matter of both national and local interest. For these 
reasons, I would like to lend my support to the budget item for “Forest 
resources investigations.” 

Mr. Wprirren. Thank you very much, Congressman. 


Farmers Home ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to hear from our friend and colleague, 
Representative Carl Albert, of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to speak 
briefly on the items for the Farmers Home Administration. That 
agency serves a group of farmers who are not reached through private 
credit channels. It helps these farm families increase their assets to 
a point where they are able to secure their credit from local lending 
institutions. 

The guidance and credit the Farmers Home Administration pro- 
vides helps operators of family-type farms increase their ability to 
produce and improve their standard of living. The bulk of tise 
farm families are young veterans. If we are to get the food, feed, 
and fiber production the country needs for defense purposes, if we 
are to build a strong, independent rural citizenry, we must see to it 
that the needs of these families are not neglected. 

‘The loans that are made are repaid to the Treasury. This is a 
sound, well-administered program. Let me review the principal items 
that have been proposed for fiscal 1953. 

First, there is the request for a borrowing authorization for farm 
housing loans. This program, I believe, has been neglected. 

In 1949 the Congress authorized yearly appropriations that were 
supposed to increase each year, until 1953. A maximum of $100,- 
000,000 was authorized for that year. Instead of following the au- 
thorizations contained in the Housing Act, we have appropriated 
$25,000,000 or less each year. Next year the President’s request is 
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for a portion of $38,000,000 or about $21,000,000. That is not enough 
to even begin to meet the need. 

The farmers are just beginning to find out that housing loans are 
available. It has only been about 2 years since the program got 
under way. The demand was so heavy this year that all of the funds 
were exhausted a month ago. Funds requested for next year probably 
will be exhausted before the year is half over. 

The farm housing program was launched on an experimental basis 
to determine the extent of the actual need. In my mind it has proved 
its value but I fear the results will not be worth recording unless we 
take full advantage of the statutory authority to run the program on 
a fairly large scale. The organization that makes these loans is 
established and is a going concern. I believe we should give them 
the tools with which to work. 

Hundreds of thousands of farm families need better homes. The 
last census showed that despite our general rise in living standards 
three out of four of the farm houses still lack modern plumbing. 
More than 1 million farm homes are in need of major repairs or re- 
placement. The farmers that turn to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for loans are willing to pay for these improvements. But their 
requests for loans are being turned down because the loan funds are 
exhausted. 

Second, there is a request for production and subsistence loans. I 
introduced a bill last year which was passed by the Congress making 
it possible to increase the size and to lengthen the repayment period 
for these loans. As a result the Farmers Home Administration is 
now able to give farmers the kind of help they need to do a real effi- 
cient job. They can help farmers get the livestock and equipment 
and other items they need to get established on a sound basis. They 
can help farmers switch from ineflicient ways of farming that deplete 
the soil to modern productive ways of farming. 

The Farmers Home Administration can do all this and more if it 
has the funds to loan. Unfortunately for thousands of farmers the 
loan funds are practically gone. And next year’s request is for the 
same amount of money. 

Let me repeat what I said about the farm housing loans—the or- 
ganization is able to do the job, let us give them the funds to do it. 

The same story can be told about farm ownership loans. Forty 
thousand families each year are applying for loans to buy farms or 
to improve the farms they now own. About one loan can be made 
in every two counties from the funds that are requested for next year. 

The Nation needs more food. The young veterans who get loans 
from the Farmers Home Administration are the farmers who are 
just developing their ability to produce. They can do their share if 
they are given a chance to acquqire the land, equipment, and capital 
that is needed. 

I have, and I am sure you gentlemen have, the utmost faith in the 
ability of the Farmers Home Administration to do a good job. It 
is capably administered and has a well-trained staff. I sincerely 
hope that adequate funds will be made available in the 1953 ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your views very much. 
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Poise Buient 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


DR. LEE M. HUTCHINS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREST PATHOLOGY 


MARVIN E. FOWLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREST 
PATHOLOGY 


Mr. Srigier. We are pleased to have with us at this time our friend 
and colleague, Congressman Wood of Idaho, who desires to talk to the 
committee about pole blight. In that connection I might say that 
our committee invited Dr. Lee M. Hutchins and Mr. Marvin E. Fowler 
of the Department of Agriculture, to come along, because there might 
be some technical questions that the committee might desire to ask 
concerning this subject. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you very much. I do not believe I shall take very 
much of your time. I know how difficult it is after you have been 
working all day long. 

The question of pole blight is a very pressing one in Idaho. It has 
been pressing in the forests of that section it is estimated for about 15 
years. In my own Coeur d’Alene National Forest, that is, the Coeur 
d’Alene National Forest comes right up to my city of Coeur d’Alene. 
it seems to have had its greatest spead. However, it is spread over a 
good deal of territory. 

I am not going to go into facts and figures. If I may be permitted 
to do so I will simply file a statement in respect to it, which will give 
you the information a great deal better than I can. 

Mr. Stricter. We will be glad to have your statement, Doctor. 

(The statement of Mr. Wood is as follows :) 


I appreciate the privilege of appearing before your committee On a subject 
which, while primarily affecting my district of North Idaho, is of concern to all 
the neople of the United States. 

Western white pine is the most valuable tree species in the Northern Rock 
Mountain region. There is an estimated 10.8 billion board feet of standing 
merchantable white‘pine timber on national forests in north Idaho which, at the 
going sale price of $27.85 per thousand feet of stumpage, is worth over $300 
million. Since this timber is in national forests, it is the property Of all the 
people of the United States, who therefore have a direct interest in its protection. 

This timber is threatened by a relatively new enemy called pole blight which 
already’ has made dangerous inroads on 10 percent of this white pine and is 
spreading rapidly. This must not be confused with the blister rust blight which 
‘is being successfully combatted; and I might add that for every dollar spent in 
fighting blister rust, $100 worth of timber has been saved. The Forest Service 
knows the cause of blister rust and how to prevent it. 

But the causes of pole blight are unknown, and an exhaustive study of the 
infectous nature of pole blight should be made at once by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering. These investigations shou!d be 
designed to determine whether pole blight is caused by virus, fungus, bacterium, 
or some other cause. 

A good start has been made by the forest pathologists of the Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Idaho, working in cooperation with the 
United States Forest Sesvice; but to carry out this research, the sum of $75,000 
is urgently needed. This is a relatively small outlay to protect not only the 
$300 million worth of merchantable white pine timber, but smaller trees and 
growing timber scattered over an area of approximately 314 million acres in 
northern Idaho and western Montana. 

I shall not delay the committee much longer, but would like to touch briefly 
on the economic aspects of this disease on Idaho alone. The three major indus- 
tries of North Idaho are agriculture, forestry, and mining—about equally 
divided. 
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Approximately 5,800 persons are engaged in forest work in the area and the 
1945 value of the industry was estimated at $34 million, equal to that of mining; 
and only $4 million less than that of agriculture. 

The average saw timber cut each year from 1935 to 1938 was 351 million board 
feet of western white pine as against 273 million board feet of all other timber 
species. 

I am sure this committee will agree that $75,000 spent in an effort to save this 
great asset to Idaho and the Nation is money well spent. 

May I have the privilege of submitting the following detailed statement to be 
printed as a part of the record. 

Dr. Lee M. Hutchins, head of the Division of Forest Pathology, and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Marvin E. Fowler, who is personally in charge of the work in the 
forests are present, at my request, and will be pleased to answer any questions 
by the committee. 


APPROPRIATION FOR PoLe BLIGHT, FiscaL YEAR 1950 


The conference report on the agriculture appropriation bill for 1950, No. 899, 
pages 8-9. 


House__-_- __- 
Senate _____- 
Conference 


The bill specified that $15,000 was to be allocated to pole blight. However, the 
division had to absorb pay act costs of $6,380 and a general reduction of $3,260, 
or $9,640. 

The net increase to the division, therefore, was $15,000 less $9,640, or $5,360. 

The $9,640, required to be made up for pole blight was met by curtailing 
activities on breeding, propagation, and testing of blight-resistant chestnuts at 
Beltsville, Md., by $6,400, and curtailing research on dwarf mistletoe control and 
red rot disease of ponderosa pine at Albuquerque, N. Mex., by $3,240. 


PoLeE BLIGHT 
NortH IDAHO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED DECEMBER 7, 1948 


Whereas a serious pole-blight disease has attacked pole-size stands of second- 
growth trees, primarily white pine, on some 70,000 acres in northern Idaho and 
western Montana; and 

Whereas this disease has made its destructive inroads into these stands in 
the course of only the past few years ; and 

Whereas little is known of the disease, its cause or control except what has 
been learned throngh part-time experimental and research work conducted the 
past two summers by the University of Idaho, the Division of Forest Pathology 
and the United States Forest Service ; and 

Whereas foresters and timberland owners of this region are interested in 
obtaining an early understanding of what pole blight is and how it will affect 
lumbering and management of white pine types, even though this outbreak is 
principally on national forest lands ; be it 

Resolved, That the North Idaho Forestry Association recommends to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the establishment and maintenance of a forest pathologist 
office and staff for the Rocky Mountain Region and they be detailed to the pole 
blight disease project ; be it further 

Resolved, That in so doing the work of this office be coordinated with other 
departments and Bureau so as to avoid overlapping of facilities, expense, operat- 
ing details, authority, and responsibility. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION, 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOTLS, AND 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, 
Beltsville, Md., October 18, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN TRAVERS Woop, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Woop: In compliance with the request you made yesterday in a 

telephone conversation with Dr. Lee M. Hutchins, Head of our Division of Forest 
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Pathology, there is attached a statement which relates to pole blight in the 
western white pine forests in the Northern Rocky Mountain region and which 
briefly outlines the major lines of research investigations that would most likely 
aid in finding a solution to the problem. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rospert M. SALTer, 
Chief of Bureau. 


PoLe-BLIGHT DISEASE 


PROBLEM AND NEED FOR RESEARCH 





AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONTROL MEASURES 


Cause of disease unknown 


Western white pine (Pinus monticola Cougl.), the most valuable tree species 
in the northern Rocky Mountain region, is being attacked by a serious killing 
disease of unknown cause. The Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering is the Government agency responsible for the conduct of the research 
necessary to obtain a complete understanding of this disease as a basis for 
formulating a practical control. 

Discovery and nature of pole blight 

The disease, called pole blight because it has been found principally on pole-size 
trees of from 40 to 100 years old, was first reported over 20 years ago on the 
Kootenai National Forest. It is now known in British Columbia and in northern 
Idaho and adjacent Washington and Montana. 

The typical symptoms of pole blight are a shortening of the internodes and 
needle-bearing stems in the upper crown, together with yellowing, thinning, 
and shortening of needles. Flat faces are common on the boles of affected trees 
and lesions, usually long and narrow, occur under the bark of the main stems. 
A copious resin flow from the lesions is one of the most characteristic symptoms 
of pole blight. Affected trees are not known to recover and as a rule they die 
within a few years after symptoms appear. 

Areas affected and mortality rate 

Aerial surveys and ground checking performed during the past 3 years through 
funds provided by the Forest Pest Control Act have established that the disease 
is as far south as Disalto Creek in the St. Joe area of north Idaho, only 35 miles 
north of the Clearwater area, famous for its valuable stands of white pine. 

Approximately 10 percent of the areas of pole-size white pine throughout the 
northern Rocky Mountain region have from moderate to severe pole blight. On 
some areas believed to be excellent sites for white pine production and on which 
the trees had been making excellent growth, pole blight has attacked up to 80 
percent of the pole-size white pine and the mortality has already reached from 
20 to 25 percent. The future value of these supposedly fine forest stands is now 
very questionable. The disease is intensifying and spreading in some areas and 
threatens the future white-pine industry throughout the region. 

Pole blight was found this summer on western white pine on the Pacific coast 
of British Columbia. It is not known if the disease is on western white pines 
west of our Cascade Mountains, if it attacks this tree on our Pacifie coast, or if 
other white pines such as the sugar pines in California, are susceptible. 
Economic aspects of disease 


The three major industries of north Idaho are agriculture, forestry, and mining. 
There are approximately 5,800 persons engaged in forest work in the area and 
the 1915 value of the industry is estimated at $34 million, equal to that of mining 
and only $4 million less than that of agriculture. The average saw timber cut 
each year from 1935 to 1948 was 351 million hoard feet of western white pine as 
against 273 million board feet of all other timber species. There is an estimated 
10.8 billion board feet of standing merchantable white pine in this region. The 
timber sales made by the Forest Service of white pine in this region during this 
past year averaged $27.85 per thousand hoard feet of stumpage. At this rate 
the standing merchantable timber is worth over S300 million. The estimated 
annual production of western white pine is from $414 to $6 million. Western 
white pine is the principal timber species on 3.6 million acres and the forest 
economy of the region is built around this tree. 
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Need and plan of research into cause and control 


An exhaustive study of the infectious nature of pole blight should be made at 
once. These investigations would be designed to determine whether pole blight 
is caused by a virus, fungus, bacterium, or some other cause. Studies should 
also be made of the soils and sites on which diseased and healthy white pine 
occur. Chemical analyses of parts of diseased and healthy trees may afford a 
clue to the nature of the disease. A study needs to be conducted to determine 
the effect of various chemical applications to soils and to both healthy and dis- 
eased trees. A thorough study of normal white pine and of the root systems of 
both healthy and diseased trees needs to be made. Other tree species should be 
examined to determine how pole blight may also affect them. A search should be 

' made to determine whether some western white pine trees are resistant to pole 
' blight and if such trees are found they should be propagated and used in forest 
plantings and as material for breeding work to develop a superior disease-resist- 
ant tree. None of these investigations can be conducted on an adequate scale at 
this time with the funds available. About $15,000 is available and is now being 
used in the current investigations on the fungi found on pole-blighted pines. It is 
planned to continue this work and to make some limited attempts to determine 
if the disease is a virus. Investigations can be greatly speeded and effective 
results better assured by the immediate initiation of a well-rounded research 
program as outlined above. These investigations are all designed toward the 
development of a practical control for this most serious forest disease. 






Unirep States DeparRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, February 1, 1950. 

Paruowvocists Usrt PLanes To Spor Poir Buicutr or Pines 


(For A, M. release, February 6) 























Airplane scouting was the opening move last summer in a fight 
started by forest pathologists of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Idaho against a disease of western 
white pine, the most valuable tree species of the Northern Rockies. 
Investigations into the cause of the disease have also been initiated. ; 
It is called pole blight, because it attacks this species in the relatively 
young or pole stage (40 to 100 years old). 

First reported about 20 years ago, pole blight is now known in 
British Columbia, northern Idaho, and adjacent Montana and Wash- 
ington. It is present less than 50 miles north of the famous Clear- 
water timber stands which produce 70 percent of the white pine cut 
in the region. 

Because of the roughness of the country, Marvin E. Fowler, path- 
ologist of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, and the other forest specialists used airplanes in place of 
automobiles for the preliminary scouting. Fortunately, says Fowler, 
western white pine is readily distinguished from its associated trees 
at a considerable distance because of its bluish tinge and the character- 
istic whorling of its branches (like wheel spokes). The disease also 
marks the trees distinctly—yellow color, sparse foliage, and short- 
ened terminals. 

The investigators first flew across the forests in trips about one-half 
mile apart. After locating “drainages” containing stands of pole-size 
white pine, they flew along the ridges about 500 to 1,000 feet above the 
trees and gradually dropped down the slopes about 500 feet for each 
trip around. Flights were made in the early morning when quiet air 
made flying conditions favorable. Suspect spots were examined 
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closely through field glasses and those thought to be pole-blighted 
were carefully indicated on a map. 

Check-ups by automobile and on foot of the suspected areas showed 
the disease scouts had located them with accuracy. With planes a 
few men were able to inspect in a few weeks rough areas that would 
have taken many months or even years on the ground. As a result, 
the extent and locations of pole blight in commercial stands of timber 
may soon be known. This information is needed by foresters as a 
guide for managing white pine stands in the affected areas. 


*{ Reprinted from Journal of Forestry, vol. 48, No. 1, January 1950] 
AIRPLANE Scouting FoR Poe BLient OF WESTERN WHITE PINE 


By Marvin E. Fowler, Pathologist, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


Western white pine (Pinus monticola Dougl.), the most valuable tree species 
in the Northern Rocky Mountain region, is being attacked by a serious killing 
disease of unknown cause. Only pole-size trees are known to be affected, and 
many of the finest pole stands are now breaking up. The disease, called pole 
blight, was first reported about 20 years ago by Roger Billings, then a forester 
on the Kootenai National Forest, and is now known in British Columbia and 
in northern Idaho and adjacent Montana and Washington. 

Research on the cause and control of this disease is being conducted joint) 
by the school of forestry of the University of Idaho, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture through the Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, the Division of Forest Insects of the Bureau of 

Mntomology and Plant Quarantine, and the Division of Forest Pathology of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils. and Agricultural Engineering. 

In the summer of 1949 the Division of Forest Pathology initiated a surve) 
to determine the extent of the disease. The extremely rough terrain of the 
Northern Rocky Mountain region and inaccessibility of many areas made 
scouting from automobiles unusually difficult. Fortunately western white 
pine is readily distinguished from its associated tree species at considerable 
distances because of the bluish tinge of its foliage and its characteristic whorling 
of branches. Some of the external symptoms of the disease, yellowing and 
sparseness of foliage and shortening of terminals, are also recognizable at 
long range (fig. 1). 

For these reasons it was thought that scouting for the disease from airplanes 
might be feasible. Dr. Lake S. Gill in charge of the pole-blight research in 
vestigations for the Division of Forest Pathology, made the initial flight over 
a diseased stand of white pine on August 11, 1949, and encountered no difficn!!) 
in recognizing pole stands of western white pine or in distinguishing between 
healthy ones and those affected with pole blight. 

Subsequent flights were made over parts of the St. Joe and the Clearwater 
National Forests by Ernest Wright, George Englerth, Craig Bryan, and Marvin 
E. Fowler, all members of the Division of Forest Pathology, to gain information 
on the southern extent of the disease. Both Piper and Stinson planes, under 
Forest Service contract, were used in these flights. Drainages containing pole 
stands of white pine were inspected on the contour by first flying along the ridges 
about 500 to 1,000 feet above the trees and then dropping down the slopes about 
500 feet for each successive tour. All the flights were made in the early morning 
hours while the air was calin and before heat thermals created bumpy air condi- 
tions and hazardous flying over rugged wilderness areas. Field glasses were 
used effectively for closer inspection of suspected pole-blighted stands. These 
areas were then carefully located on a large-scale map. 

In all cases it was necessary to examine the stands on the ground to duserinine 
if the symptoms seen from the air were caused by pole blight or some other condi- 
tion such as logging injury, sun seald, or unusual retention of old yellowed 
needles. It was not difficult to distinguish from the air between pole-blighted 
stands and those attacked by white pine blister rust, also prevalent in the area. 

Airplane scouting for pole blight enabled a few men to inspect a large area of 
inaccessible forest stands in a few weeks that otherwise would have taken months 
to reach on the ground. Areas that did not contain pole-size white pine were 
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eliminated from further inspection, and only those white pine stands showing 
symptoms of pole blight had to be visited on the ground. To supplement airplane 
scouting, large areas were also inspected with field glasses from various lookout 
towers. Airplane scouting proved to be very satisfactory as well as time saving 
and economical. 


At the outset of the survey, pole blight was known to occur in parts of the 
forested area from British Columbia to southern Benewah and Shoshone Counties, 
Idaho. To check on the effectiveness of airplane scouting, information on the 
previously known pole-blighted areas in these counties was not referred to in 
making the 1949 survey. However, when the results of the survey were checked 
with former data, all previously known locations near the southern limits of 
the disease were confirmed and several new locations had been added. Another 
summer season’s work will be necessary to be certain just how far south the 
disease extends into commercial stands of western white pine. 

Mr. Woop. I want to state just a few words in general terms about 
this. As some of you know, I have been in the practice of medicine 
for 49 years. I have discovered this: That there is not too much dif- 
ference between the diseases of trees and the diseases of human beings. 
They all have the same systems we have as humans and are subject 
in a general sort of way to the same classes of diseases. That is, 
human beings have diseases of infancy and childhood, and there are 
diseases of adolescence and diseases of middle age and diseases of 
senility. As far as I have been able to find out in my contacts with 
the Forest Service and in my own raising of plants—you know, I 
have always been an enthusiastic flower gardener—I found that plant 
diseases are generally set up in about the same way. The interesting 
thing about pole blight is that it is a disease of adolescent trees. Like 
a good many of the other adolescent diseases of humans it can attack 
old trees. The average age of a pine tree—and let me keep this down 
to white pine, which is our most valuable crop in that territory—is 
somewhere up to about 150 years. This pole blight is a new disease 
which, by preference, seems to attack young trees that are still not 
marketable timber. 

The white pine, depending somewhat upon the favorable condi- 
tions under which it might be grown, becomes marketable somewhere 
from the age of 75 to 150 years. Being a disease of adolescent trees 
it is important for two reasons. It kills the tree before it ever gets 
a chance to become a merchantable tree. Secondly, it kills that tree 
after the soil upon which it has grown has been put to that us for 
growing that tree for a period of anywhere from 40 to 60 or 70 years. 

The soil in most of the territory where white pine grows is not any 
vood for anything else. So we are not only destroying that particular 
crop of white pine at a vulnerable time for that particular disease, 
but we have also wasted the capacities of the soil growth for that 
species for that number of years. 

We do not know a thing—and when I say “we” I mean all of the 
plant pathologists, evervone who has had anything to do with it—we 
do not seem to know much of anything about this disease. It is a 
brand-new disease. It has rather quickly covered quite an extent 
of territory. 

I might say that last fall I lived in the Coeur d’Alene Forest. I 
went in and I accompanied the rangers and these pathologists and saw 
these trees and this disease and saw it operate. It differs a little bit 
from the blister rust. If that kills a tree, it kills an adult tree. If it 
can be gotten out in a reasonable time, it can still be used for lumber. 
The pole blight kills a tree while it is an adolescent tree. It is still 
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a pole when it kills it. That i is the reason why it received the name 
“pole blight.” The tree is ruined and never has a change to develop 
any further or to be used in a merchantable way. 

This disease really did somewhat resemble measles in the young 
adult. That is, it attacks trees at about the same stage that measles 
w ould attack human beings in young adolescent life. The bulk of the 
opinion seems to be that the disease is probably a virus, but so little is 
known about it: and the Bureau of Plant Pathology, which may not 
be the correct title for that Bureau—you gentlemen will pardon me, 
I know, because I know my lumberjacks more than I know my bureaus, 
and you will pardon me if that is not the correct name—it seems that 
they have been burdened by the lack of funds, so that we have not been 
able to do very much about it so far. 

Some studies have been made in the University of Idaho and the 
University of Montana, and a good deal of it has been done back here 
in Beltsville, Md. However, little can be done from now on unless 
we can get some money to do it with. It is estimated that this study 
needs about $75,000, which may seem to be quite a little sum of money, 
but a perusal of the records which I would like to file with you and 
have filed with you will indicate that it is comparatively a very tiny 
amount when one.considers the loss of the‘mechantable crop of timber 
which is threatened in northern Idaho in Congressman Horan’s district 
in the Kaniksu Forest and in the Clearwater Forest, where is present 
the very largest body of standing white pine in the world. While pine 
is the aristocrat of forest trees of America. It is the most expansive 
wood. It has the most uses and is the most valuable timber we have, 
considering its extensive use. It seems to me we just cannot contem- 
plate the loss of that valuable forest tree through these forests. 

I will pass this around. In the darkened areas you will find are 
the spots where this disease is at present found most freely, and you 
will notice right in the center is my own Coeur d’Alene National Forest 
where the infestation is heaviest. 

Mr. Sricier. Is the blight confined just to these two particular 
States you mentioned or ‘to the entire northern Rocky Mountain 
area ¢ 
Mr. Woop. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if these gentlemen could 
answer that. They are competent to answer this question. 

Mr. Stricter. Yes. We would be glad to hear from them. 

Dr. Hurcnins. The blight is by far the heaviest in northern Idaho. 
It also extends over into eastern. W ashington and western Montana. 
That is the area known until last summer, when it also extended 200 
miles north of the border into British Columbia. Last summer it was 
found in western white pine in the coastal area in British Columbia 
for the first time. So we are concerned as to whether it will also 
extend into our coastal area 

Mr. Stricter. From the information you have at the present time, 
do you think it is spreading ? 

Dr. Hurcus. Mr. Chairman, we are not in a position to know 
exactly that fact, because we do not know whether the disease is an 
infectious one as yet, but we do know from surveys that Mr. Fowler 
has conducted that it is intensifying in the area where it has occurred. 
More and more areas are becoming affected and infected, even areas 
which are considered to be relatively blight-free for the western white 
pine. The area is extending to a larger distance from these original 
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States where it was known to originate. It is moving southward. 
Tt has not yet come into Clearwater, but it is in the St. Joe, within 35 
miles of the Clearwater. Of course, when we speak of the St. Joe 
and the Clearwater, we mean the St. Joe National Forest and the 
Clearwater National Forest. 

Mr. Stricter. As I understand it, this project is carried on by the 
Forest Pathology Division in cooperation with the Forest Service 
and the BEPQ. 

Dr. Hurcuins. And the universities. 

Mr. Stricter. And the experiment station. 

Dr. Hurcurs. And to a certain extent the experiment station, and 
the University of Washington and the University of Montana. 

Mr. Sricier. But it only includes research and experimentation at 
the present time ¢ 

Dr. Hurcuins. That is right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stricter. I believe the record shows that during 1951 and 1952 
the obligations each year included about. $12,000 for research and about 
$20,000 for survey work, or a total of $32,000 for each of the 2 years. 
Funds for the survey work are provided by the Forest Pest Control 
Act, and estimates for 1953 provide about the same amounts as in the 
previous 2 years, Doctor. 

It is my further understanding that there is going to be a confer- 
ence held at Spokane sometime this month dealing with this particular 
subject. 

Dr. Hutcuis. That is correct. We are both attending there., 
That is held annually and has been for 5 or 4 years. 

Mr. Horan. What is the budget estimate regarding this whole 
thing? 

Mr. Sticuer. The information IT have is that about $32,000 has been 
spent in the last 2 years. This same request is made for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, if I may, has that been appropriated for 
this pole blight specifically, or has it simply been taken from other 
appropriations ¢ 

Mr. Sricier. I cannot say that, Doctor. The information I have 
before me here is 

Mr. Woop. There is a page in the first copy of the report which 
came into my hands on it. 

Mr. Horan. Have you made any headway in determining the line 
of work? 

Dr. Hurcuins. With the amount of funds we have had for the 
mvestigation, we have confined our research almost entirely into an 
investigation as to whether or not the disease is infectious. That is 
the most important point to know about any disease. All of your 
ideas of treatment and control go in one direction if you have an 
infectious disease, and go quite in the opposite direction if it is not 
infectious. So we have been working along that line. We have done 
quite a good deal of work in trying to isolate fungus that might be 
associated with it. On the majority of the diseased trees there is a 
¢anker formation with a prolific flow of gum from the cankers. So 
our men working on this have tried and have isolated fungi from 
these cankers, and from some 30 or 40 different kinds of fungi that 
they find associated with this there is one that will reproduce a canker 
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in the tree, and the gum flow, but it has not ever caused a big tree to 
come down with the disease, so we are not in a position to know whether 
that is the real cause or is the secondary organism associated with the 
disease. 

Mr. Stricter. When was this project first started 

Dr. Hurcuins. This project was started about 1947. We first began 
to get to work in 1947. I think we started our first work in 1948 just 
by borrowing funds from some place else and assigning someone to 
it, because it was such an urgent thing that we thought we could 
not neglect it. 

Then, in fiscal year 1950 there was a very small appropriation made. 
I think it was intended that we should have, after the House and 
Senate had acted and the committee had considered it—it was con 
sidered that we would have $15,000 for it, but actually owing to certain 
discussions that were had the Division had an increase of over $5,000. 
So to make up $15,000 we have taken nine-thousand-and-some-odd 
dollars from some other funds and about $6,000 of it was taken from 
chestnut breeding and blight resistance investigations at Beltsville. 
Three-thousand-and-some-odd dollars were taken from investigations 
on the mistletoe disease of ponderosa pine in the Southwest. So we 
raised the fund to approximately $15,000, or between $12,000 and 
$15,000 by adding those sums to the $5,000 increase. 

Mr. Stricter. The truth of the matter is that you had no direct ap- 
propriation for this particular line of work? 

Dr. Hurcutns. No. We have had no direct appropriation for it. 

Mr. Woop. That is the way I understand it, Mr. Chairman. That 
work has gone along up to the present time without appropriations 
except insofar as it was taken from other funds. 

Mr. Stricter. Do you have any record of the number of aerial sur- 
vevs you have made? 

Dr. Hurcnins. I would like to ask Mr. Fowler. He conducted 
these personally and supervised it and is in a position to tell you about 
that. 

Mr. Fowrrer. Mr. Chairman, we initiated our aerial survey for pole 
blight in the fiscal vear 1950, that is, the summer of 1949, For the 
past 8 years we have conducted these surveys over the six national 
forests and associated lands in northern Tdaho and adjacent Wash- 
ington and Montana. During that time we have flown approximately 
25,000 miles in conducting these surveys. Through that work we 
have found pole blight on approximately 10 percent of the existing 
pole-size stands of Western white pine in the entire region, including 
the Clearwater area, in which we found no pole blight. 

As Dr. Wood has said, the greatest intensity of the disease is in the 
Coeur d’Alene area, but it extends on up. In the United States we 
found it just within a few miles of the Canadian border above Meta- 
lime Falls, and it extends on over into Canada. 

Mr. Horan. Are the Canadians doing anything about it? 

Mr. Fowxer. Yes. The Canadians are conducting an investigation 
into the possible causes of pole blight, but the Canadians have not 
conducted an organized survey to see how much of it they may have. 

Mr. Stricter. You supplement these aerial surveys with ground ob- 
servations, do you not? 

Mr. Fowrrer. Yes. Mr. Chairman, we locate the diseased stands 
from the air, but it is always necessary for a ground crew to make 
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an examination on the ground to confirm the suspected findings from 
the air. We cannot definitely identify pole blight from the air. We 
can see only the foliar symptoms expressed in the upper crown of 
the tree. 

Mr. Sricter. At the rate you are now going, Mr. Fowler, how long 
do you estimate it will take to complete your survey ¢ 

Mr. Fowuer. We have this last summer completed our first survey 
of all the major pole-size stands in the area. During this coming 
year we are going to survey in different age classes of trees, particu- 
larly in older and larger trees above pole-size age, because we are not 
certain it may not be affecting more mature timber. 

In addition, we want to conduct more intensive surveys in some of 
the areas in that 90 percent of the pole-size stands now classed as 
healthy, which may contain scattered individual trees that have pole 
blight, from which the disease may intensify. So we are going to go 
back and resurvey in those areas to see if there are widely scattered 
trees that may serve as a source of infection in future years. 

Mr. Woop. I might say that there is one difficulty about the aerial 
survey. That is, being a pole a young tree may be down among the 
heavy trees, so that there might be a mild amount of infestation that 
would not show from the air, and one might have to make a ground 
survey to pick them out. 

Mr. Horan. You have not yet determined whether it is infectious. 

Mr. Fowter. No. 

Mr. Horan. You have just one lead, and that was a reaction from 
one of those cankers. 

Mr. Fowtrr. That is correct, Mr. Horan. We have not yet con- 
ducted investigations, however, into the possibility of some other 
infectious nature, such as viruses. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, would it be all right for these gentle- 
men to show three colored pictures which show the disease very 
clearly ¢ 

Mr. Sticter. We would be glad to have them do it. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Horan. Do you find any individual trees that are resisting? 

Dr. Hurcnins. The investigations have not gone far enough to 
prove whether these trees are truly resistant or whether they could 
come down with it next year or the following year, but what we 
need to do is have it very carefully organized so that we will record 
all the facts about the disease and how it first appears in the new 
trees, and how rapidly it appears, and how long it has been in an 
area. Then possibly the same thing with the older affected areas to 
determine whether we can find trees that are apparently resistant. 
Our search in diseases of this kind, or diseases of economic plants, 
is aimed at a practical control method. 

Of course, before you can approach the control you must first know 
whether you have an infectious disease. If so, you have to know what 
kind of an organism causes it—whether it is a fungus, or virus, or 
bacterium. Then you have to know the time and the place in the 
plant where it attacks. You might get at the control from that 
standpoint. Or, whether there is a spraying application that would 
he effective. Or, whether eradicating the infected trees might con- 
trol it. 
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Then, on the other, hand, if we are not able to establish the fact 
of the infectious nature of the ban ag then we need to know any 


facts that would bear on control, such as the stand density. Perhaps : 


if the white pines were not so dense in the stand it might retard or 
might even eliminate most of the disease. Or, the stand composition. 
Whether the trees w ould be better if they had a larger percentage 
or,some other species in with them. Then, if there is a soil relation- 
ship that is a particular advantage in the consideration of making 
new plantations so that they would be put in the locations in which 
the disease would be least likely to occur. 

The next feature is a resistant tree; resistant whether the disease 
is infectious or not, and one that will survive in good shape. 

While we are working on resistant trees we want to combine it 
with the interests of the other agencies concerned with the trees. 
For instance, we want a tree of superior rate of growth and quality 
so that it will be a very valuable tree. We want it resistant to other 
diseases, and we are beginning to find there is such a thing as resist- 
ance to insects in the native plant. So that, ideally, we should always 
be working to that end. Of course, that is the land investigation that 
has been so immensely successful in our crop food plants. We need 
to follow the same principles of investigation with our forest trees. 

I believe I am correct in saying that this is a field almost untouched. 
That is an exceedingly interesting thing. I have thought about it 
as to why that should be. I think the reason is that we have not 
had to know until now. Until now if you wanted wood you could 
go and get all you wanted of any quality in any quantity, because 
it was there for the taking. You just went and selected it. But 
that day has gone. Then Nature selected where these trees would be, 
and she handled the situation in her own way. Now we are planting 
the trees and regulating their reproduction and picking the sites. 

We have all those problems coming before us now which have 
confronted the food crop people, and they have answered their ques- 
tions for the most part exceedingly well. I think there is a great 
future in forestry by combining the breeding and selecting of trees 
in the first place well adapted to making a superior tree and a rapid 
growing tree, and at the same time resistant to diseases and to in- 
sects. We have not yet found a tree we are sure is the resistant 
tree, because we have not seen the disease under enough conditions 
as yet. We are too young in the investigation, I would say. 

Mr. Sricter. We certainly thank you gentlemen for your appear- 
ance before this committee. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman, for your courtesy. 


FinanciaL REQUIREMENTS FOR RECREATIONAL PURPOSES IN THE Na- 
TIONAL FoRESTs OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


WITNESS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sriater. We are pleased to have with us at this time our col- 
Jeague from California, Congressman Hunter. 

Mr. Hunver. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I was asked by a num- 
ber of my constituents, by several chambers of commerce and other 
civic organizations to say something about the re-creation problem 
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in the California national forests. Two of the national forests come 
within my district, the Sequoia National Forest and the Sierra Na- 
tional Forest. 

When’f was home last fall I made a trip with the supervisor of the 
Sierra National Forest, Mr. Byron Beatty, and inspected the principal 
camping sites. There is no question but what with the amount of 
money being appropriated at the present time it is impossible to main- 
tain and repair these campgrounds. I think the best example of 
the situation is at Bass Lake, located about 60 miles from Fresno, 
which is my home town. The camping facilities there were built 
to accommodate about 1,500 people per day. At the present time 
during the tourist season the use runs about 3,000 to 4,000 a day, 
and on week ends as high as 10,000. 

That use is not confined to people in the immediate area. Many 
people come from as far away as Los Angeles. 

Naturally, because of the growth of the population of the State— 
and we have 4,000,000 added souls in the last 10 years, and we will 
probably have another three or four million by 1960, there are just 
more people than can be taken care of with existing facilities and 
funds. 

The situation got so bad as Bass Lake last year that the health 
officer of the county of Madera ordered the camp grounds shut down 
for sanitary reasons. There were not enough pit toilets to take care 
of the campers, and it was not until the Forest Service, by shifting 
some personnel around and using a little extra money that it was 
able to get together to clean things up temporarily, were the camp 
grounds put in a sufficiently sanitary state so that the health off- 
cer would relax his order. 

We all realize that budgetary demands these days are tremendous 
and that we are faced with a sizable deficit, but I do think this is 
something which if it has not already been brought to your attention, 
it ismy duty as the Representative of that area to do so. 

Mr. Stricter. What is charged for the accommodations they have 
there? 

Mr. Hunrer. No charge is made. It is practically impossible to 
make a charge. There are so many individual camp grounds over 
a very large area that the cost of hiring personnel to collect fees 
would probably amount to more than would be collected. 

I believe during present year the California region of the Forest 
Service has been operating at a cost of about $60,000 for policing 
the camp grounds and cleaning toilets and taking away the garbage, 
and about an equal amount for repairing and maintaining the fa- 
cilities, such as the stoves and barracks, and the water, and so on. 

Those with whom I have discussed this matter feel that in order 
to do an adequate job it is going to take in the neighborhood of 
$400,000 for each of those two services, so that would be a total of 
$800,000 as against $120,000. I have a prepared statement which, 
with your consent, I would like to file. 

Mr. Sticuer. We will be pleased to have it. 

(The statement of Mr. Hunter is as follows :) 

The California region of the Forest Service has not had adequate funds to 
properly provide for maintenance and operation of recreational facilities. The 


greatest opportunity to meet the demands for outdoor recreation exists in the 
national forests. These large areas were inventoried and developed to a limited 
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extent throngh the efforts of the Civilian Conservation Corps during the period 
1933 to 1940. In California about 1,100 sites were selected and partially or 
wholly developed as camp and picnic areas during that period. At one time. 
slightly over 10,000 individual camp units were developed (a unit consists of a 
table. stove, water supply and sanitation facilities, usually pit toilets). No 
provision was made at the close of the CCC program for adequate maintenance 
of the facilities or for operation of the camp grounds and except for a small allot- 
ment in 1947 for rehabilitation, funds for further expansion and current main- 
tenance have been lacking. 

The California revion of the Forest Service received $61,000 for policing cam 
grounds, disnosing of garbage, cleaning toilets, etc., during the current year. A 
slightly smaller amount was allotted to maintain and repair the facilities, such 
as stoves, tables, barriers, and water sources. 

This amount has been wholly inadequate to do the job of providing clean areas 
with a safe water supply for the 1,700,400 campers and nicnickers who spent 
4,641,200 man-days on these national forest areas during 1950. 

Recreation problem areas in the Ninth Congressional District. which is the 
district which T represent, are: Bass Lake, Huntington Lake, Shaver Lake and 
Mineral Hot Springs in the Sierra National Forest, and Hume Lake and Big 
Meadow in Sequoia National Forest. 

The most acute problem area in the Ninth Congressional District is Bass 
Lake. It is one of the most heavily used recreational areas in the National For 
ests. The heavy use is the result of the attraction of the lake and the forest 
environment and the proximity of millions of people living in the nearby Central 
Valley and larger towns and cities of California. Bass Lake was developed to 
accommodate 1.500 neople at one time. Its popularity has resulted in weekday 
use of 3,000 to 4,000 peonle ver day and week end or holiday use of over 10.000 
people per dav. Forest Service facilities at Bass Lake and the personnel 
assigned to maintain and clean up the area are swamped by this large use. 

The Forest Service has been struggling with a large recreation use problem 
for vears. Recreation use in 1950 totaled 17 million man-days on some 4,500 
recreation areas. It is utterly impossible to do a satisfactory job of clean-up, 
sanitation and maintenance with funds presently available. Most of the rec- 
reation areas are now over 15 years old and many require heavy maintenance. 
At the same time, recreation use is growing steadily. 

The Federal Government has the responsibility of managing the national for- 
est areas in a manner which will provide maximum benefits to all classes of 
users. The two most important reasons for public camp and picnic areas are 
to nrevent fires and to prevent water pollution. 

The national forest areas play a major part in the over-all recreation picture 
and it is therefore incumbent upon Congress to assume its responsibility along 
with State. county and municinal governments. To do the job in the national 
forests of California will require at least $400,000 annually for camp ground 
care (garbage collection, cleaning of sanitation facilities. ete.) and an equal 
amount to repair and reniace the facilities themselves. I, therefore, respect 
fully request this committee to anprove the appropriation of funds for such 

purpose in approximately that amount. 


Mr. Srictrr. Anv questions, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. We have for sanitation and care of camp grounds an 
estimate of $646 .000 for the coming vear. 

Mr. Stricter. That is for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Horan. No. That is for the 1953 estimate. 

Mr. Stricter. Our biggest trouble on this committee, Mr. Hunter, is 
to find out where to vet the money. Wedo anpreciate your appearance 
very much and realize its importance to the people who visit these 
places. They certainly are entitled to more accommodations than they 
are getting. 

Mr. Horan. Is there not anv wav of making a concession there? 

Mr. Hewrer. This is something T have considered and which others 
have considered. That is, to have the commercial interests in the area 
make some contribution toward the maintenance of the toilets and the 
the taking awav of the garbage. But these people do not want to eive 
the money to the Forest Service. It is a Forest Service area and the 
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Forest Service in turn does not want these private individuals running 
the camp grounds. If something could be worked out I am sure dur- 
ing this emergency period we might be able to alleviate the situation 
by a cooperative effort. 

Mr. Horan. It seems to be a very popular place. If you get as high 
as 10,000 people up there you would think the Forest Service could 
work out some sort of a concession. Quite often they do not get the 
right person in there, though, and these concessions can be awful head- 
aches under such circumstances. 

Mr. Sricter. They could still supervise these concessions even if 
they leased them out commercially. They could have full control over 
them. It seems to me that might be worth looking into. 

Mr. Hunrer. I have asked various parties who are interested com- 
mercially in the lake to explore this possibility. I have also brought 
it up with the Forest Service supervisor in the area, hoping that we can 
attack this from every possible angle. 

Mr. Stricter. Thank you, Mr. Hunter. 


Meat INspecrion 
Tuespay, Marcu 4, 1952. 


WITNESSES 


H. H. COREY, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 

L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, WESTERN STATE MEAT PACKERS ASSO- 
CIATION 

F. E. MOLLIN, AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

WILBUR LA ROE, JR., NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

WELLS E. HUNT, NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSO- 
CIATION 

A. P. DAVIES, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you gentlemen with us today. 
I would like to get the record straight as to what the true situation is 
on this matter. Apparently a lot of the folks who have been con- 
tacting me about this have been misled as to the facts somewhere 
along the line. 

Last year this committee provided the full number of inspectors 
that had been provided the year before. There was no reduction in 
the amount of money for the payment of those inspectors. 

Later, the Congress raised the wages of all Federal employees. I 
was one of seven that voted against it, thinking it was another round 
of inflation. Whether I was right about that I do not know but that 
was my opinion. And it was intended that the extra money required 
to pay that salary raise would be appropriated. 

There was no basis in fact for any notice of lay-offs in regard 
to the meat inspection service. We appropriated the full amount 
of money they had the year before. 

This provision is not the beginning of an effort to put the cost of 
inspectors back on the packers. I want that made clear. It is strictly 
permissive under the present law. At the present time, if the packer 
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wants overtime inspection service, it can be had by asking for it. The 

Government pays the employe for it and simply bills the packer for 
the overtime. With this in mind the committee recommended language 
that would provide the packers with increased inspection service if 
they requested it. It is not mandatory but it does give the packer 
some leeway. 

I can easily see that there might be some dissatisfaction with the 
action of the Bureau of Animal Industry in the allocation of their 
inspectors. I want to say that the first knowledge that this committee 
had as to lay-off notices was when we read it in the paper. 

We had no knowledge whatsoever of any intention to allocate on 
the basis that they did. I cannot see why you are objecting to the 
provision in the law. I can see that many of you might not have 
liked the way the available inspectors were allocated by the Depart- 
ment. With that background we are glad to hear from you. Mr. 
Corey, vou may proceed. 

Mr. Corry. I want to save your time, so T have given Mr. Pope 
copies of this prepared statement and with your permission I will 
not read it, but I will brief it very briefly for you and then be ready 
to answer any questions that I can answer. 

My name is H. H. Corey. I am president of George A. Hormel & 
Co.. of Austin, Minn. We have plants at Fremont, Nebr., Mitchell, 
S. Dak., and Dallas, Tex. 

IT am also chairman of the board of directors of the American 
Meat Institute of Chicago, which organization represents approxi- 
mately 80 percent. of the slaughterers of the United States. 

I am here as a representative of the George A. Hormel Co., and 
also of the Meat Institute. 

We were quite surprised and shocked to get the notice one day that 
8 of our 38 inspectors were to be taken from us, which in our case was 
very serious because we, as vou perhaps know, operate on an annual 
wage basis in our plant. We guarantee all our employees 52 weeks 
employment and if our slaughter were to be cut in two, you can readily 
see where we would be in a rather difficult financial position im- 
mediately. 

Naturally, there is only one thing for us to do and that is to im 
mediately agree to pay the inspectors as was proposed by the BAT. 
Naturally, also, we did not like it. We feel that the costs of Federal 
inspection upon the packers who have it, against the noninspected 
packers, weigh rather heavily. All the facilities we must provide. 
plus the condemnations which in our particular plant in Austin, Minn.. 
amount to about a million dollars a year. 

Those condemnations should take place anyway because there is 
diseased meat and so forth which should go to the tank. 

It is our position as a company and as an industry, we feel that 
Federal inspection should be paid for out of Federal funds. We do 
not believe that the proviso clause should exist because we feel that 
the proviso clause is a foot in the door toward having the packers pay 
for their own inspection. Inspection in the meat business is, of course. 
a public health proposition as compared with the grading of animals 
which the packer gets some benefit of, individually, but which he 
pays for. We are happy and willing to pay for the grading because 
that is a trade advantage. But the Federal inspection itself by the 
Meat Inspection Division is a public health proposition. 
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Briefly, what I have stated is contained. in that, statement of mine 
and if there are any questions that I can answer on the subject I 
would be very happy to try. 

Mr, Wurrren. Have you gone into this matter of the allocation of 
the inspectors and do you know what reason the Bureau of Animal 
Industry gives as to why they laid off inspectors? Of course, that is 
information that we ourselves can obtain, but I just wondered if they 
had told you anything in connection with it. 

Mr. Corey. No; I tried to find out to my own satisfaction just why 
it should happen that we should, after having operated for 60 years, 
have our slaughtering operations cut in two, whereas the fellow down 
the road who started up year before last would continue to operate 
full blast in interstate commerce. I never found out the answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Wutrren. It might be hard to find a good answer that would be 
satisfactory. 

There are many things that arise in connection = this type of 
thing, as you point out in your statement. There is a real need to hold 
down Federal expenditures. In fact the need is so great that the 
tendency exists sometimes to be penny-wise and pound- foolish. Under 
the pressures of trying to do something about holding down Federal | 
expenditures sometimes a cut is made “where it is best not to do so. 
However, meat inspection, like most any other Federal work, has a 

tendency to increase year after year. 

There are a number of things that have happened in which I made 
inquiry. One is that the pac ker has a tendenc y to want so many inspec- 
tors assigned to his plant who stay there the year ‘round, whether he is 
busy or not busy. 

If you had traveling inspectors on a larger extent than you have, 
certainly this need of 1 inspection could be met rather than have annual 
positions and individual inspectors assigned to given plant and kept 
there. Is there anything in the past that might have caused this 
allocation to be made as it was, Mr. Corey ? 

Mr. Corey. I cannot think of anythin, Congressman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certain packers got this notice. Certain others did 
not. Do you know of anything that puts the group that received 
notices in a separate group ¢ 

Mr. Corry. It has been quite a mystery to us, why we with 60 years 
rig saa and with a very well established sk aughtering program, in 

the heart of the hog country, should all of a sudden be told, you must 
cut your slaughter in two. We do not know the answer and we would 
like to have it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe you said, in 1951, you had 36. 

Mr. Corry. Thirty-eight inspectors. 

Mr. Wurrren. They ‘notified you that eight of them—— 

Mr. Corey. They notified us that eight of them should be notified 
that they would not be wanted in 30 days, and then later it was changed 
and they took six out of our plant. 

Mr. Wurrren. Apparently from the mail I have been receiving I 
have been charged with something erroneously. I do not want to 
charge Dr. Miller with something unless I have proof. However, if 
lie had meant to keep this thing from working g, and I do not charge him 
with it, he couldn't have h: andled it better when he sent out notices that 

85 inspectors were going to be laid off. Then to select certain packers, 
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including the head of the meat institute, and take by far too big a share 
of their inspectors as the ones to lay off, had he had that in mind, he 
handled it perfectly to carry it out. But I won't charge him with it. 

Mr. Corry. I will say this, that the BAI and we are on the closest of 
relationships and the whole tlimg remains quite a mystery to us. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Stricter. No questions, Mr. Chairman. . 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I have several questions, Mr. Chairman. First of 
all, Mr. Corey, how many days a week does your plant work or operate 
on an average ¢ 

Mr. Corry. Six days a week. 

Mr. Anpersen. Almost throughout the year, you might say ? 

Mr. Corry. Yes. The entire plant does. Of course our heavy 
slaughtering starts in the middle of October and ‘goes through until 
spring. At one time, witha heavy hog run we killed 25 straight weeks 
where we killed 52,000 hogs a week. 

Mr. Anpversen. There is practically no such thing as a slack time in 
your institution, at least to the extent that you are able to release any 
inspectors and throw them over to help some plants at a distance, is 
there? 

Mr. Corry. That would be difficult to say because we operate our 
slaughtering floor, for instance the hog slaughtering floor, at the rate 
of 1,000 an hour. Those inspectors have to be there while they are 
operating at 1,000 an hour. Of course, the 1,000 an hour runs fewer 
hours in July and August when the hog run is down. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am speaking about the varying periods of the year 
rather than of the week. Are there any seasons in which you are able 
to do without the 38 inspectors, for example? Or any of them? 

Mr. Corey. I think I tried to answer it that way. We operate full 
blast every day. Our days at some seasons of the year are shorter. 
In the wintertime, during the heavy season we are operating 10 hours 
a day. 

Mr. Anpersen. When you do operate, vou need the entire force of 
inspectors, otherwise you are penalized, not being able to put the run 
through ¢ 

Mr. Corry. I will answer that by saying that we have never had an 
opportunity to determine and do not know the extent to which an 
inspector is working his full time and what that inspector can cover. 
That is all measured by the BAT and Meat Inspection Division instruc- 
tions. We have absolutely no jurisdiction over them. 

Mr. Anpersen. The point that I am trying to arrive at is that it 
would be very difficult from a practical viewpoint to have such a plan 
as traveling inspectors, would it not, from your particular view- 
point ? 

Mr. Corry. Yes, that is true. 
plants. 

Mr. ANnDersen. Is that not illustrative of the average packing plant 
with the exception of big centers such as Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Corry. I would say that is true of the packers west of Chicago 
in the river markets and the river areas out in Iowa. 


Mr. Anpersen. When you have a slack season the other packers 
also do from my observation. 


We are too far removed from other 
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Mr. Corry. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. So in effect you must have on hand a certain num- 
ber of inspectors ready to do the job as the job comes before you. 

Mr. Corey. That is correct. 

Mr. ANbERsEN. Have you in your experience ever received a similar 
notice from the Bureau of Animal Industry as was put out last 
January ¢ 

Mr. Corry. Not to my knowledge. I might go back and qualify 
the statement as to the number of inspectors. There is a slaughtering 
floor inspection and then there is the inspection on a sanitary basis 
throughout the remainder of the plant. The majority of the in- 
spectors are elsewhere in the plant than on the slaughtering floors. 
And the scope of their work is directed by the inspector-in-charge. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is your contention, Mr. Corey, from what I gather 
from your statement, that meat inspection is primarily for the health 
of the general public? 

Mr. Corey. That is correct. And as such it should be a Federal 
obligation. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I have personally always held to that line of con- 
tention myself. In fact, the other year 1 objected when our subcom- 
mittee made the change it did and was one of those who aided in 
bringing it back to the old system because I do feel that meat inspec- 
tion, the proper sort of meat inspection, is a very great boon to the 
average consumer and certainly it should be classified as a Federal 
public-health measure. 

Would you say, Mr. Corey, that we have ample inspectors available 
for the performance of the job of inspecting meat production in the 
market ? 

Mr. Corry. I cannot state that. I cannot state specifically that 
that is true, but I can say that is true with respect to our plants. 

Mr. Anprersen. You have had no kick up to date as to the quantity 
of inspectors furnished you ¢ 

Mr. Corry. That is correct. We have had no complaint. And that 
is all temporarily, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. I am very happy that you gentlemen are here this 
morning; maybe you can clear some things up in my mind. We are 
dealing primarily with the controversy over meat inspection and pri- 
marily that has been reiterated as something that protects the public 
health. But on page 6, of your statement, Mr. Corey—and this is 
not an inquisition; 1 would like to have a clarification, if I could, of 
these eight points you have here which are listed as being under meat 
inspection proper rather than the BAT. 

| think if we all understand what you mean by meat inspection it 
will probably be helpful all the way around. Actually, from where 
I sit, I do not expect meat inspectors in a commercial packing plant 
to do very much research and yet that is listed as a proper function 
of meat inspection directives duties. On page 6 under the eight points 
listed there as functions of the meat inspection service. 

Mr. Corry. The research in animal diseases is conducted and by 
an———— 

Mr. Horan. As part of the 25 million budgeted for all of BAI, and 
rather than the 13 million plus that is before us. That is for “Meat 
inspection,” a part, only, of BAI. 

Mr. Corry. I believe that is done at Beltsville, primarily. 
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Mr. Horan. We are doing quite a bit of research more or less all 
over the Nation and even in some of our land-grant colleges where 
transfers of funds are used in that regard also, so that the total pic- 
ture, if it were possible to have it before us, would be probably in 
addition to the 25 million included in the budget. 

Mr. Corey. The Meat Inspection Division in the Department of 
Agriculture maintains a laboratory, research laboratory? I think 
they do. 

Mr. Horan. That would still further confuse our handling of the 
budget if we were to expect that kind of a breakdown. I would say 
as far as I am concerned I do not want it to be included if it is. If it 
is, we had better clean that up first so we can all talk about the same 
thing because research as far as we know should be held separately 
from what might be called a commercial function. After all, we do 
not expect one of your meat inspectors to wonder about what the dis- 
ease is in front of him. We expect him to rely on his research man 
that they ought to be condemned or this ought to be classified and 
soon. So I think—I am hoping, Mr. Chairman, if it won’t take too 
much time if we could read each one of these and see if we cannot 
clarify them in our own mind because it indicates there is additional 
confusion here. I do not think it is a proper function of the—TI will 
just challenge the second one first. 

Mr. Corey. In the manufacture of sausage and other processed 


meats the Meat Inspection Division maintains checks to keep the | 


moisture content within proper limits. 
Mr. Horan. Is that a health matter? 
Mr. Corry. That is a very definite function of the BAI. 


For instance, in our plant they take samples of our sausage every 
day and send it to Omaha Laboratories for analysis for moisture and | 
protein. And those wire reports on the analysis of that sausage come | 


back to us and that sausage is not released for shipment until the 
BAI inspector in charge gets his report back and then we are allowed 
to go ahead and make our shipments. 

Mr. Horan. I can see that. But this has been sold to us as a 
health measure and I do not challenge this statement at all, but it 
would seem to me like we ought to clarify that. Now, if you want 
the Meat Inspection Division to carry on a proper function, I think 
it is to make sure that the public is not bilked in that matter. That, 
of course, is something that the Food and Drug Administration has 
been doing for years in the matter of adulterated chickens. I think 
there is a very famous case regarding that and the Federal Trade 
Commission was called upon to make sure that the commodity lives 
up to the meaning of the label. Of course, I think in your case in 
the matter of Hormel and other ac cepted and responsible operators 
in the meat industry, we do not have to question or watch you very 
close in that matter. You do that yourselves. 

Mr. Corey. We run our own checks. 

Mr. Horan. Consumer acceptance is very important to you. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I might say at that point, Mr. Horan, that if all 
packers do business like Hormel does, we won't have very much 
difficulty. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Corey is not on trial before this committee. I 
want that clear 
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Mr. Corey. One other point on that subject. Of course all these 
items are labeled under the Pure Food and Drug Act, the Meat 
Inspection Division tells us what to have on the label and ingredients 
are on the label in order of their content. And part of their inspec- 
tion, of course, is to maintain those ingredients according to the con- 
tent on the label so there is not mislabeling. 

Mr. Horan. You would say by and large, though, that none of 
your meat inspectors lost much sleep at night in your plants at least, 
over whether or not the moisture content is high or low 4 

Mr. Corry. That is correct, because we operate according to the 
way we should operate. 

Mr. Horan. To assure the adequate sanitation and clean up at the 
ends of each days operations to see that that is maintained in the 
operation of a modern plant, that would not require too great amount 
of an inspector’s time would it? 

Mr. Corey. That is correct, although bacteria in a packing house 
is a terrible thing. Once it gets started you are really in trouble. 
We know that ourselves and we police it ourselves. We have our 
own chemists who go around taking swabs of the equipment and ana- 
lyzing them to keep a check on the bacterial content. 

Mr. Horan. To insure that only approved spices and ingredients 
are included in the curing of meat and preparation of sausage and 
other processed meat that no harmful preservations are used. I 
assume that is the proper function of your meat inspector. Especially 
where you are processing or making byproducts. _ 

Mr. Corry. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. However, it is also something that is well known to 
the operator who wants to turn out a good product. 

To insure that all products are truthfully labeled and properly 
weighed into packages. 

Now, you indicated that Food and Drug does have some contact with 
the meat industry; just what is that contact ? 

Mr. Corry. Well, I think I can answer that by saying that Food 
and Drug does pass on the labels, along with the Meat Inspection 
Division. 

Mr. Horan. Are there any cases to your knowledge where the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has taken out after improper organizations in 
the meat industry 4 

Mr. Corry. I know of none. 

Mr. Horan. That has already been handled by the Food and Drug? 

Mr. Corry. That is correct, I believe. 

Mr. Horan. Now, approval of all plans for construction and major 
repair of packing houses facilities would be a proper function of the 
meat inspector, I should say. 

Mr. Corey. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. Although I presume that leaders in the meat industry 
are the ones who hire and supervise architects and participate in the 
making of decisions and making improvements. 

Mr. Corey. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. They just have to pass on it. 

Mr. Corry. With every change, we submit plans to the inspector 
and the proper number of copies here to Washington and the engineers 
approve them and I might say here that some of their regulations are 
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very expensive. Three-eighths of an inch pitch to a floor for instance 
is quite a pitch when you build it up across an 18- or 20-foot bay. It 
is just like running downhill very fast. 

r. Horan. Policing of production areas to detect incipient animal 
plagues and their prompt suppression, if discovered, that has no rela- 
tion to the 13 million plus for meat inspection, has it ? 

Mr. Corry. I think I can answer that. I believe it is true that our 
inspector at Austin, Minn., goes out occasionally, to keep track of any- 
thing that he hears about in the way of disease of some kind. If there 
is an outbreak of cholera in hogs in an area he will go there to find 
out what he can about it. 

He might trace that from an unusually large amount of cholera in 
the ante mortem inspections of the stock in our stockyards. Then he 
will go back and see what he can determine about it. 

Mr. Horan. Yes, but first let me say this: I am not quarreling with 
the activity of your inspector. But that is not a proper function of 
his and he should not be taken away from the job of seeing that your 
plant, as far as the public health is concerned, is run in an orderly 
way. That is just another part of the other two parts of this 25 
million dollars plus appropriation which are supposed to be adequate 
according to the budget office. If they are not, that is our responsi- 
bility. To report incipient outbreaks and to see that the packing 
house is properly alerted. 

We are trying to make sense out of this budget before us and some- 
times it is not easy. 

Mr. Horan. On the last point “research” as a function of meat in 
spection under no circumstances would I as an American citizen allow 
the policemen to do very much research that would develop the stand- 
ards that he was going to police your plant. So when you talk about 
research being a proper function of the Meat Inspection Division, it 
is just like telling the police chief to take over the city council and 
write the statutes that he is going to enforce on the streets. So let’s 
count out that eighth one by all means and have that clear because we 
are having the same problem now in the select committee I am on, and 
I do not want Food and Drug writing the tolerances nor the limits 
that they are going to enforce. I want Food and Drug to be able to 
enforce a clear law but T do not think the policeman is the guy who 
has got the approach nor the open mind to write a law that is fair to 
both the consumer the general consuming public, and to the producers. 
Nor the chemical companies who might participate in production of 
any given goods. : 

So if anybody tells you that—in my book this is a something that I 
am a little bit emphatic about—in my book, the meat. inspectors and 
Food and Drug are wonderful institutions but they should not write 
the laws they enforce. It takes research men of ability and standing 
to do that and let’s keep them that way. If you confuse them with a 
portion of privileges or duties, I think you weaken both. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Corey, I want the record to be clear. This is 
what the Bureau of Animal Industry says is included in inspection, 
isn’t it, rather than your own description ? 

Mr. Corry. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have to accept this as a proper function, and 
not only you, but other packers who are in federally inspected plants. 






Mr. Sriaver. Right there, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. 
Corey if they have attempted to impose this upon your plant in any 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Corry. Yes; everything there has been imposed upon us. It is 
part of their inspection. 

Mr. Srieter. You have had them applied ? 

Mr. Corey. As we have experienced it, yes; very definitely and there 
is not a great deal of argument about it. 

Mr. Stiater. They set this up as a criteria for you to follow and 
sent men to your plant to see that you followed it. 

Mr. Corry. Thirty-eight of them. 

Mr. Wuirren. That statement of operation is certainly of interest 
to the committee. I think again I should say that my statement 
about. having some transient inspectors did not contemplate in any 
way that you should not have the great percentage of inspectors at 
any plant on a permanent assignment. 

I want to point out again that this was not an assessment on the 
industry that the committee authorized last year. It provided that 
only upon request, the Department could provide this service. 

While you say that Congress fixes the amount of money for the 
inspectors, apparently the industry has some effect upon the number 
of inspectors required by the arrangement of the plants. But as long 
as there is no cost to the packer there is no incentive for the industry 
to help Congress to hold down expenditures. Certainly the health of 
the Nation was protected under this provision, because all the in- 
spectors would have been instructed the same way as they have been 


heretofore. The assed would be billed for the extra inspectors they 
i 


requested just as they would be billed for overtime. 

There may be some further study needed here to see if the Depart- 
ment is including in the inspection estimate other costs which should 
be reflected elsewhere. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. I have one further question for the record. 

It is my understanding that you recommend that the proviso which 
was in last year’s appropriation bill which reads as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter reimbursement may be made by any person, firm, 
or organization for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can 
be met from the amount appropriated for such purposes each year— 
should be eliminated. 

Do you recommend that that be eliminated in this year’s bill? Is 
that it? 

Mr. Corry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. You suggest strongly to the subcommittee that that 
be done ¢ 

Mr. Corry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Might I ask one question off the record ¢ 

Mr. Wurrren. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe Mr. Liljenquist, who represents the West- 
ern State Meat Packers Association, is next. We will be glad to hear 
from him. 

First I want to tell you, Mr. Corey, that the committee appreciates 
your appearance here and your testimony. It is our desire to learn 
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as much as we can and to do what may be appropriate under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Corry. Any help we can give you we will be glad to do so. 
Thank you very much for your courtesy and the opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Litsenquist. Chairman Whitten and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have a prepared statement which I will not bother to read 
if it is agreeable with vou. I will just make a few verbal comments. 

Last year when the Bureau of the Budget submitted its recommen- 
dation for funds for meat inspection, they had concluded that it would 
take $13.4 million. Then when the Congress appropriated only $12.8 
million and put in the permissive language making it possible for the 
meat industry to request and pay for inspection, Dr. Miller of the 
Meat Inspection Division told me that his interpretation of the per- 
missive language was that after the $12.8 million was expended in 
this current fiscal year that we are now in, that any deficit which was 
encountered, and they expected one at the time of about $600,000, 
would have to be made up by the industry being assessed. 

While the language is stated in a permissive way, in actual opera- 
tion it iscompulsory because a packer who is denied inspection because 
there is not sufficient funds for the Government to pay the cost has 
no alternative except to request the inspection. If he does otherwise, 
he is out of business. 

Mr. Wurrren. With two or three exceptions, I think your state- 
ment is absolutely correct. There is a question of the proper ratio 
of veterinarians and lay inspectors. Veterinarians receive almost 
twice as much salary as the lay inspectors. Many folks say that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, being operated by veterinarians, had by 
far too great a number of them and that a trained veterinarian was 
required when it came to determining what type of disease affected 
certain animals but that the lay inspector could clearly determine 
when it was diseased. 

If it were decided that we cannot substitute lay inspectors for 
veterinarians and if it were decided that we cannot utilize a group of 
inspectors to travel and to take up the peak load at various places 
your statement would bear more weight. 

On the other hand, if the Department had surveyed these things 
there seems to be no question that the needs could have been met from 
the funds available. 

Now, you quoted as vour authority Dr. Miller, and I am sure that 
is the position that Dr. Miller would have taken. 

Mr. Linsenquist. Chairman Whitten, I agree with you on each of 
the points you mention. We are in favor of as much efficiency in the 
Department’s operation of the meat inspection program as possible. 
We recognize that the population is increasing, the number of livestock 
is increasing; our industry is doing everything it possibly can to in. 
crease livestock numbers and we expect over a period of years that 
there will be a gradual increase in the most of Federal inspection due 
to increased amount of meat which is to be inspected. 

Chairman Wnarrren. In the long run I do not think there is any 
question but what that will be true. 

Mr. Livsenoutst. In view of what happened last year, when the 
Department of Agriculture submitted its budget this year it requested 
only enough to equal what was appropriated last vear plus the salary 
increase. In other words, a sum of approximately $13 million, or a° 
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little over. They stated that they did this on the basis that the 
Congress last year had set a pattern for the Department to follow in 
the future. In other words, the Congress was to appropriate a certain 
amount of funds for Federal meat inspection and the industry was to 
be assessed to make up the balance which would be needed. 

On July 1, 1947 the Department commenced operating under a 
program wherein the packers paid all the cost of Federal meat inspec- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture we thought was quite in favor 
of that program. It gave them an opportunity to have the kind of 
inspection service that they wanted, to have ample facilities for 
laboratories and administrative expenses without having to come to 
Congress. They could assess the industry for whatever is needed to 
operate the kind of service they feel is necessary. Lindt 

Under the present program, they have the same kind of flexibility 
because after they have spent the $13 million appropriated, they can 
assess the industry for whatever additional amount is necessary for 
their program. We feel that the Congress should continue to appro- 
priate as was done from 1906 until 1947 the amount which is considered 
necessary and can be justified by the Department when they appear 
before the Congress for funds. The total cost should be borne by 
Congress. eet 

The present program is unjust and inequitable, because it 1s um- 
possible for the Department to assess the industry for part of the cost 
and apportion it equitably. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is no harder job than to apportion the inspec- 
tors, though. The Department must apportion the inspectors whether 
or not you have this provision in here. 

Mr. Litsenquist. Under the language of the bill they could not 
assess the entire meat industry for a portion of the cost. They can 
only assess those packers where they have to withdraw an inspector. 

Mr. Wnirren. Why should they have to withdraw any ¢ 

Mr. Linsenquisr. Because the amount appropriated each year is 
less than the amount the Department feels is needed. 

Mr. Wurrren. But the amount appropriated was for the full num- 
ber of inspectors they had the previous year, 

Mr. Linsenquisr. That is true, but they anticipated a further in- 
crease in requirements. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; but the fact that we did not give an increase 
didn’t not make a reduction necessary. Here is what I point out and 
I think it is a dead giveaway. We appropriated the full amount of 
money for the full number of inspectors that they had and yet they 
gave lay-off notices to 285. What did they mean to do with the money ¢ 

Mr. Luwenquisr. Of course, what they tell us is that Congress had 
not appropriated enough to meet their needs. They had to lay off 
285 inspectors because there were not funds to continue to pay all of 
their inspectors through the remainder of the fiscal year. 

Of course, we don’t have access to their bookkeeping records and 
have to accept 

Mr. Wirrren. I am not holding you responsible for what they do 
or say, but I wonder if they had said to you—— 

Mr. Livsenquist. Again this year they tell us that they did not 
request enough to meet their needs in fiscal year 1953 because Congress 
had set a pattern whereby it would appropriate only a certain per- 





centage each year and the industry would be expected to make up the 
balance. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can understand that you and the others here do 
not want this kind of thing where the Department can just assess 
you. It is your idea that the Congress should determine how much 
money to appropriate and after whatever the Congress sees fit to 
appropriate for each year, you are willing to accept that as final? 
You don’t want any latitude so that if you get in a pinch you can 
get out of it. If the appropriation is short, you live with that; if 
it is too much, you live with that; you just don’t want any latitude 
or any freedom to meet your needs. I am not complaining but T am 
just inquiring, because that is what we thought we were providing. 

Mr. Linsenquisr. That is correct. What we would like to see is this 
provision struck out of the bill and that you appropriate each year 
an amount which should reasonably cover the cost. 

Mr. Wurrren. In our judgment or your judgment. 

Mr. Litsenquist. In the combined judgment of the Department 
and yourselves and the industry, a fair amount each year in view of 
what is expected to be available to inspect and that would best meet 
the needs of the service. It is only on that basis that we can have a 
truly excellent inspection service. 

Mr. Wirrren. If the Government pays the whole amount but lets 
the industry determine the number of inspectors, you could waste a 
lot of Government money. There is no incentive at all to get you 
folks to help us to hold down Federal expenditures. Apparently 
there isn’t any incentive because this provision is certainly permissive 
and you don’t want it. Apparently we can’t count on you to help 
us police the Federal Government at all. 

Mr. Li.senquisr. We will work with you on that and T think we 
do. Whenever we change the plans in our plants, if it would require 
further inspection, the Department of Agriculture itself has to concur 
in the plans. 

Mr. Wurrren. You never heard of a governmental department 
trving to hold down employees, have you? 

Mr. Litsenguisr. It is not entirely a matter of industry making 
the determination. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are not trying to saddle you with the responsi- 
bility, but we are seeking help where we can find it. 

Mr. Linsenquist. In regard to whether or not the inspection service 
deteriorates if it is paid for by the people who are being policed 

Mr. Wurrren. When they whipped Everett Dirksen on his effort 
here several years ago, it was on the basis of public health. It was a 
complete misrepresentation on the floor, unintentional perhaps, as 
to what the facts were in that case. Even under his plan, the inspec- 
tors were hired by civil service. They worked for the Government; 
they were paid by the Government; the only thing was that they billed 
you for the services after the fact. That was not the way it was fought 
out on the floor because I was there. 

Mr. Anverson. I think you will agree that the Congress did decide 
that the total as far as the cost of meat inspection should be borne by 
the general taxpayers. 

Mr. Wurrren. The Congress did decide and I do not complain of 
the decision of Congress. But like many a lawsuit it was tried not. on 
the facts but on the representations that public health was affected 
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because the plan would let the packers hire and pay employees to do 
the inspection. That was not true. 

Mr. Latsenquist. I know that our own association never at any 
time told anyone that the packers would be paying the Government 
employees directly. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to charge anybody here; the state- 
ments I heard were made by Members of Congress. 

Mr. Litsenquisr. Let me point out this, that when the packers 
are paying for inspection, you always have some small packers who 
do largely an intrastate business, who are always faced with the deci- 
sion as to whether or not they can afford to continue to pay for 
Federal inspection. Their decision as to whether or not they con- 
tinue it or drop it determines whether or not the inspectors in their 
plant will continue to be employed. So even though the money goes 
from the packer to the Government and back to the inspector, the 
inspector 1s dependent for his job upon the packer’s decision to con- 
tinue Federal inspection. So under a situation of that kind, collu- 
sion between the packer and the inspector is more likely to develop. 

We have in the State of California a State-inspected service. All 
States have a type of State inspection for those packers who are 
not 

Mr. Horan. Is that true that municipalities also have? 

Mr. Liuwsenquisr. Very frequently. 

In California, the packers were originally assessed to pay the cost 
of State inspection. We had some very shocking scandals in Cali- 
fornia as a result of collusion between some packers and some State 
inspectors, and, as a result of those scandals, the State of California 
concluded that it would have to adopt a program comparable to the 
Federal program. They now have a State inspection service which 
is based on the regulations of the Federal service and which is paid 
for through taxation by the State of California. 

We also feel that if the packers are forced to pay for inspection, 
it hurts the small packers relatively more than it hurts the big packers. 
There are always a number of small packers who would like to grow, 
but they are in competition also with other interstate packers and 
whether or not they could afford to take on Federal inspection with its 
many increased costs, including the cost for inspectors, is a question. 
The payment of meat inspection fees tends to limit small packers and 
keeps them from going into interstate business and Government sales. 

The small packer who is doing an interstate business and who is 
making sales to the Government can usually continue that inspection 
so long as he does not have the additional burden of paying the 
inspectors. He already has the burden, as was pointed out by Mr. 
Corey, of spending a lot of money to make his plant meet the sani- 
tation requirements of the Government. He suffers the loss on the 
condemned animals. He cannot usually pass that back to the farmer 
or on to the consumer, and it is expensive to him. And so we feel 
if we continue the type of Federal meat-inspection program that 
we have got now, paid by the Government, it will help prevent a 
further economic concentration in our industry. As you know, four 
packers now have about 50 percent of the business, and 10 packers 
have approximately 70 percent. And this type of program, if paid 
fully by Federal service, will be helpful to the independent packers 








to stay in business and meet competition. That is another reason 
why we independent packers are concerned about this program. 

Mr. Wurrren. You make a very reasonable argument. There are 
two or three things that I perhaps should point out there. I do not 
know that there is anything that anybody can do about it. 

The first is this: If the Federal Government pays for the work, if 
it does not cost anything and is easy to get, there is no deterrent 
there. 

The next thing is, if the Federal Government pays, there is no 
special requirement on the part of the packers that the total number 
of inspectors required in any plant be kept at a minimum to carry 
out proper safeguards. The sky is the limit. If five inspectors are 
required and the Government will give you six or seven, there is 
no incentive to hold the thing down at all. With meat inspection being 
popular and having wide support, there is no special reason why the 
Department cannot cover up, under the name “inspection,” most 
anv kind of work they want to do. 

IT agree with your general statement. But it leaves us without 
any yardstick or any control whatever. If you had to pay for 
extra inspectors, you yourself would begin to complain to the De- 
partment that they ought to more fully utilize'the inspectors they 
have. But, if we take this out, you have lost any need to argue 
with them and any desire to. If vou don’t want this provision, 
we are going to remove it, but it does leave us with a tough job 
here when we lose anv kind of control over public expenditures. 
That is what we are losing here. 

Mr. Litsenquistr. It may be that the industry can do more than 
it has done in the past to cooperate with you in holding expenses 
to a minimum. We are certainly interested in over-all economy. 

Mr. Wuirren. We don’t want to sacrifice the work. 

Mr. Linsenquistr. That is right. It looks, however, like we will 
have to rely on the Department of Agriculture mainly to operate a 
program which is not excessively costly. 

Mr. ANnpersen. After all, that is their responsibility, to cooperate 
in the interests of the taxpavers of the United States. 

Of course, if we cannot have confidence in them to do a good job 
as they have done in the past. then we are more or less at sea. 

Mr. Horan. Short of developing new techniques in the matter of 
meat inspection, I cannot see but what this item at the Federal level 
is going to be increased. I feel that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. The work is going to be increased due to the growth 
of the meat industry: there is some question whether changes can 
be made in the way it is handled. But the workload is going to 
grow along with the meat industry. 

Mr. Horan. What is the nature and extent of municipal meat 
inspection ? 

Mr. Livsenquist. The quality of inspection varies a good deal 
from city to city. We feel that there is much room for improvement 
in municipal inspections. 

Mr. Horan. Is there much duplication as far as the armed services 
are concerned in meat inspection? I have heard that in the past 
meat which is well qualified for consumption by the general public 
in the United States is not good enough for the armed services and 
they have to have their own inspectors recheck. Is that a fact? 
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Mr. Linsenquisr. Yes; there is duplication. We feel that when 
the Department of Agriculture, for example, has placed a grade 
which we pay for 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That should be sufficient. 

Mr. Livsenquisr. Another Government agency should accept that 
grade. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I think they should. 

Mr. Wurrren. We might let the other gentlemen give their state- 
ments and reserve further questioning until later. 

Mr. La Ror. Mr. Chairman, my name is Wilbur La Roe. IL.am 
general counsel for the National Independent Meat Packers 
Association. 

With your approval, I would like to have my statement made part 
of the record at the conclusion of my remarks and now to make brief 
comments. 

We are very much heartened by the chairman’s statement that 
there was no intention to do what has been done. I was tremendously 
impressed by Mr. Horan’s statement because our greatest fear is 
this dangerous delegation of power into the hands of a Government 
agency without appropriate guides or instructions from this com- 
mittee or, rather, from Congress. Our people are afraid of such 
a thing. 

Mr. Horan says, “I want Food and Drug to enforce a clear law.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Food and Drug exercises a terrible lot 
of diseretion, and when you come to meat. inspection there is not 
any law that says that 3 percent in sausage of cereals—there is no 
law that says no more than 3 percent of cereals in sausage. Yet they 
make that law. We have confidence in Congress, and we think that 
Congress ought to determine the amount of money; Congress ought 
to determine the rules and guides; and there should ‘not be uncharted 
delegation. We are afraid of it.. This power has been exercised 
here in a dictatorial manner and in a discriminatory manner and 
ina manner you did not intend. We are afraid of it. 

I do not know whether it is clear to the members of the committee 
just how this was done, but what they did, generally speaking, where 
there was more than one man on the killing, floor, we will say, they 
picked one of them off, saying, you can’t have any more unless you 
pay for him. And in one place ‘that I know of they picked out two 
men and when the plant squawked hard enough, they said, all right, 
we will make it only one, but what a dangerous power that is to ‘put 
in an administrative agency. 

This inspection service—I am not going to restate this about the 
public health, but I am worried about the chairman’s statement. I 
feel, Mr. Chairman, that I must respond in some way to your sugges- 
tion that the meat packing industry may be a little bit too liberal in 
the number of 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not trying to make any charges. I just mean 
that human nature being what it is, there is not nec essarily any need 
to hold back. 

Mr. La Roe. I want you to understand this, Mr. Chairman, because 
I think you are not right about it and I know you are looking for the 
truth here—let me make it clear to you that under the meat inspection 
law we do not have the slightest amount of say as to how many inspec- 
tors we shall have. Ifa man ships interstate, that makes the law oper- 
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ate automatically and he must have inspectors. But he does not have 
the slightest bit of word to say about how many inspectors he shall 
have. That is determined by the Meat Inspection division. This is 
the first time in my life, and I have been with this industry for more 
than a decade—it is the first time in my life that I have even heard it 
suggested that a meat packer may ask for more inspection than he 
really needs. Unless I am wrong about this, and Mr. Hunt here is 
an expert who will correct me if I am wrong, the meat packer just is 
not in a position to say how many inspectors he shall have. That is 
done by the Meat Inspection Division and in no instance does a meat 
packer ever ask for more inspectors—— 

Mr. Wurrren. Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that you 
would want a whole lot of folks standing around. But I mean that 
you might rearrange your plant or you might do any number of things 
that would require additional inspectors. That statement has been 
made to me by packers. 

Mr. Horan. What Mr. La Roe is getting at is that allocation is 
arbitrary on the part of the Meat Inspection Division. 

Mr. La Ror. Let me give you an illustration. Here is one city 
where there are four or five federally inspected plants. Only one 
had a man taken away; all the others go scott free. That is the dis- 
criminatory manner in which that has been done. 

Mr. WuirtreNn. That certainly was not intended by the committee 
and there was no occasion for the removal of inspectors. 

Mr. La Ror. In fact, the illustration was given to me, unless I am 
mistaken in Cleveland, Ohio, where out of six federally inspected 
plants only one was penalized. 

Mr. Sticer. Mr. La Roe, would it be a more equitable approach if 
a plan could be worked out on a percentage basis? In other words, 
according to the kill he would be entitled to so many inspectors. 

Mr. La Ror. There you would have difficulty of those who happened 
to be under Federal inspection being burdened with this charge 
whereas their competitor next door who was not would be free. I do 
not know of any way. I can give you one illustration, though, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: one man who had Federal inspection recently got rid of it 
because he felt he could not stand the burden of it. he being in com- 
petition with intrastate competition next door who did not have 
Federal inspection. 

I would like to comment and I do not want to be unfair to the MID. 
I am not a careless critic. But I do think if the inspection service 
were more efficient the amount here involved could easily be saved. 
For example, a grade 3 man is not permitted to do grade 4 work even 
though he stands there with nothing to do and the grade 4 work has 
to be done. The grade 3 man has to stand around under the arbitrary 
rules of the MID, wasting time just because a grade 4 man is not 
available. The chairman’s idea of more elasticity, more trenchant 
work in the inspection service is absolutely right. There is too much 
rigidity. I have heard that many times. If your committee could 
investigate those things and find if there are not ways of saving. 
it is my personal view that this amount of money could easily be saved. 

I am not going to take more of your time. I do not want to see a trend 
away from Federal inspection. 

In my prepared statement I speak about the burden on our industry. 
I want to be completely frank about that. We may or may not bear 
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this whole cost. We will try to pass it back on the producers for whom 
Mr. Mollin speaks. Sometimes we can; sometimes we cannot. It 
would not be fair to say that it will necessarily hurt us to the full 
extent. But I do not say that this is a dangerous principle, gentlemen. 
It has been dangerously exercised. It has been arbitrarily and dis- 
criminatorily exercised and we hope that whatever you do you will 
not put that uncharted power into the hands of an executive agency. 

Mr. Wuirren. If this is not desirable it will be removed. It will 
not be included. On the other hand, if there was any desire on the 
part of the committee to include it in any way, we would not put up 
with the way the Department has handled it. That was not the inten- 
tion in the least. 

There is little reward for trying to attend to the public’s business, 
as this committee tries to do. We are supposed to say grace over 
thousands and thousands of subjects in this bill on agriculture. There 
is no way in the world for us to know all about it. 

We do not think that we turned over anything to the Department 
that was especially dangerous in this provision. I grant you that 
the way it was used may have made it so, but if the provision were 
retained we would not permit it to be handled in the way it has been. 
With it being permissive, I do not expect to make any fight whatso- 
ever as far as retaining. If you don’t want it, out it goes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


I shall be very brief because I have one or two industry witnesses who are 
more competent on the technical aspects. 

A dangerous plan: It is unwise and unconstitutional to delegate to an ex- 
ecutive department the power to levy assessments on industry without laying 
down legislative standards for the guidance of the department. The Supreme 
Court has condemned such uncharted delegation, the danger of which is shown 
in this case by the discriminatory manner in which the power has been exercised. 

The congressional intent: The record of this matter before Congress shows 
that the language of the amendment was construed to be permissive only, and 
not compulsory. For example, Senator Russell said: “I did not construe it as 
being compulsory.” He called attention to the permissive nature of the lan- 
guage from the House report: 

“Language has been inserted in the bill to permit the employment of addi- 
tional inspectors to meet workload increases from funds made available by 
those firms and establishments which care to finance such additional services.” 

Senator Russell admitted that the language was not clear but he thought 
there was no compulsion in it. 

As a matter of fact there is terrible compulsion in it because the packer 
has no alternative but to cut down his operation or pay this money. 

No logic in the amendment: The history of this whole matter shows that 
Congress passed the inspection bill because the inspection is required to pro- 
tect the public health. That is a sound principle. However, it is not logical 
to say that 5 percent of the cost should be borne by the industry, or any other 
percentage. We fear that this is a mere opening wedge for casting more of 
this burden upon the industry. 

The wording of the amendment implies that if a packer wants more in- 
spection than is covered by the main appropriation, he shall pay for the extra 
amount of inspection. However, this is being applied to established concerns 
where there is no additional inspection required, and it is being done on an 
arbitrary and discriminatory basis by an executive department of the Govern- 
ment, and without legislative standards, It is very dangerous to lodge such 
power in the hands of an executive department. 

For the foregoing reasons we ask that the appropriation be made adequate 
to cover the cost of Federal inspection. 


Mr. Hunr. Mr. Chairman, I am Wells E. Hunt, president, John 
J. Felin Co., meat packers, Philadelphia, Pa. The company has been 
in business since 1887 and has participated in Federal inspection since 
the inception of the original Meat Inspection Act. 
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I am glad for an opportunity to attempt to clear up any questions 
you have. I see this question has been pretty well discussed here. 
Incidentally, I am also representing as chairman of the board the 
National Independent Meat Packers Association representing the 
smaller independent packers all over the country. 

I find in contacts with them that they are very much disturbed over 
the basic principle that is involved here, namely, the absolutely un- 
bridled rein that is given the Meat Inspection Division as a result of 
authority to assess as they have for funds not appropriated. 

Mr. Wurrren. If this provision had not been in here, couldn’t they 
have done exactly what they have done? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir; they could not have made assessment against us. 

Mr. Wuirren. But they could have taken inspectors off. All they 
have to do is allocate them. What they told you was if you want to 
keep inspectors, you will be required to pay for them. That provision 
authorized that. If they had no such provision and they said, we 
will take them off, what could you have done? 

Mr. Hunt. They have one provision in the inspection law—— 

Mr. Wuirren. You are saying that we gave them a dangerous 
power here. We did not give them a power to assess anybody. Now, 
if we had just appropriated the money, and we had not given them 
this permission for you to get help if you needed it, what could you 
have done as a packer? 

Mr. Hunt. We have done just exactly what we have done since 
1907 and 1947. The Meat Inspection Division would have provided 
us with a degree of inspection and lived within their appropriation. 
Under this set-up, sir, I respectfully call to your attention that they 
had no compulsion to live within their appropriation. So an out 
was given to them by this. They went ahead and maintained ab- 
solutely inflexible regulations. When this question was first brought 
up with them, they definitely refiised to make any reassignment of 
workloads among their inspectors or reassign inspectors in order to 
live within the appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirten. I still want my answer, though. If this provision 
were not in here and if the appropriation was made and the Bureau 
of Animal Industry Inspection Service had said to you as a packer, 
you have 30 inspectors and we are going to take away 6, what could 
you as a packer have done about it? 

Mr. Hunt. We could probably have done nothing except to appeal 
to Congress. 

Mr. Wuitren. Why would you say, probably? You could not 
have done anything, could you? 

Mr. Hunt. Except to appeal upon the basic rights under the orig- 
inal meat inspection law that says that by virtue of the fact 

Mr. Warren. What they did, they had just as much authority to 
do with or without this provision. 

Mr. La Ror. The first thing I would have done if that had happened 
would be to go into court and get a mandatory injunction requiring 
them to comply with the terms of the meat inspection law which 
makes it mandatory upon them to provide the inspectors and whether 
they have got the money is something that is up to Congress. I would 
get a court order requiring them to give me that service. 

Mr. Warrten. Of course if they cut out your service entirely you 
would have no trouble getting a court order. But where it is a matter 
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of whether 24 or 30 inspectors are needed, it is not as simple as getting 
a court order. : 

The point I make that this permissive provision, still does not give 
them any authority beyond what they had, because under this they 
provide the inspection service only if you ask for it. They could show 
you where they thought you could get by with the number they pro- 
vided. ; 

Mr. La Ror. That point, sir, is important and I am very much in 
sympathy with your main objective that these administrative agencies 
of the Government whether its meat inspection or others, must be 
brought in a pattern of economy and that it is very important that 
that be done and the thing that concerns us in this is by the use of this 
principle, they have entirely circumvented any economy attempts on 
the part of this committee and Congress in general. 

Now, I think the fact of the way in which this permissive authority 
has been used, is evidence right now of the necessity to meat-inspection 
functions is to proceed as Congress intended it and as it has proceeded 
over a good many years, that that permissive authority should not 
be provided. 

Now, I am confident in just saying the operation of meat inspection 
in our own plant that meat inspection could if they chose and did not 
have an out, an easy out, to have provided all the inspection required 
with the appropriation that this committee and Congress provide in 
the last appropriation. So i would earnestly request that that per- 
mission be withdrawn and Coagress determine what they think is a 
correct appropriation to provide the service that meat inspection is 
intended to provide and then I think it is most important that the 
administrative agency charged with that responsibility live within 
that income. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you, Mr. Hunt. 

Nobody is making any fight to retain the provision if you folks are 
fearful of what it might lead to. I do not know that there is any real 
chance that it will be retained but we do need to pursue further the 
whole subject to see what the facts are. 

Mr. Hunr. I appreciate the opportunity to appear. Just this one 
point that I think must be made clear, and that is that those subject to 
Federal meat inspection law have no choice whatsoever with respect 
to the assignment of these inspectors. We have no say for example 
in our plant where there are eight inspectors normally assigned, previ- 
ous times there have been less and other times more. Although the 
nature of our business is fairly constant being in a consuming area and 
we don’t have the big up and down swings that a typical plant in the 
West has, but we have no say whatsoever over the assignment of in- 
spectors and so if there is no element of requirement of the Meat 
Inspection Division to live within a budget, of course the national tend- 
ency is to add on and add on and add on whether it is really required 
or not. 

Mr. Wurrren. There may be some basis if you had enough new 
small plants coming on to say that out of 38 we will reduce you 1 
inspector. If the new plants that came were selected and say 6 out 
of 36 were removed when none should have been removed, it looks 
like a deliberate effort to keep the provision from working. 

Mr. Hun. In the city of Philadelphia, there are 12 or 16, I do 
not know the exact count at the present time there, subject to Federal 
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meat inspection. Now, of those 14 plants subject to Federal meat 
inspection, we are the only plant in the Philadelphia area.that has been 
asked to share any of this burden of expense. 

In that group there are certain plants who only have one inspector. 
Certain of those plants have loads on those inspectors that are sub- 
stantially greater than the inspection load on certain of the inspectors 
in our plant. Yet the inspection function basically is being performed 
in an efficient manner so far as the main objectives are concerned, the 
protection of public health. 

Mr. Watrren. Thank you, Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Morir. I am executive secretary of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, association headquarters in Denver. The 
membership is largely among range cattle producers among the West 
and the pasture cattle operators of the South with scattered member- 
ship elsewhere throughout the country. The field has been pretty 
well covered here. I don’t want to duplicate too much. I do want 
to stress two or three points. 

It doesn’t seem to me that there has been very much attention given 
to the fact in discussing this whole general situation is a definite re- 
quirement by law. If anyone is going to operate in interstate com- 
merce and it seems to me that this discussion you had a moment ago 
as to what a plant would do if BAT arbitrarily took meat inspectors 
from a plant. 

Mr. Wuirren. I may not have made it clear, I am not talking about 
taking all inspectors out of any plant. 

Mr. Mo.ury. Of course the only recourse we have from unjust 
treatment from any Federal bureau is to go to Congress. We have 
to do that occasionally, whether it is meat inspection or whether it is 
something else. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact to show the difference 
between the requirement of Federal meat inspection and the voluntary 
beef grading for example. That is a service we have requested and 
we expect to pay for and we are paying for it. I do not know of any 
parallel in the field of agricultural products to this Federal require- 
ment of meat inspection in connection with interstate commerce. 

There is no parallel that I know of applying to any of the fruits or 
vegetables or any other agricultural commodity that compares with 
the requirement of Federal meat inspection. We are wholly in aceord 
with the theory that Government meat inspection is a very important 
service and we need excellent inspection, this little instance here 
recently showed how badly we need competent inspection to do this 
job. 

Now on this point of the possible laxity of the BAI, if you lost your 
control in the manner you describe, it seems to me there is a counter- 
part to that that is a very great danger to the industry under the 
present situation because you still have control in general over the 
appropriations and you can take whatever steps are available to you 
to require reasonable amount of efficiency, but today, who has any 
control over how many they employ. Now that the industry is to 
be charged with this excess number. 

Mr. Horan. May I comment there, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
make it very plain to Mr. Mollin that we did this, it was a part of 
substantive law for about 6 months at least and then out of a clear 
sky we find ourselves being approached by mail and by daily press. 
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At no time did Dr. Miller come up and have a chat with the chairman 
of this subcommittee who is responsible for this. Personally, I feel 
that if we are going to have the proper kind of government that you 
and I want to have faith in, if you want a purely executive form of 
government, that is all right but I don’t. But this Republic will not 
survive unless we have a better cooperation between the executive 
departments and those of us who are trying to do a good job up here 
for the taxpayer. We did not have that in this case. They went 
directly to the organizations that could put pressure on this sub- 
committee and we resent it. 

Mr. Mouirx. We think that the service is a requirement of the 
Federal Government and an obligation. 

Mr. Wutrren. We don’t argue with you. They were expected to 
keep the same number of inspectors that they had for the preceding 
year. It provided that anybody who wanted more inspectors than 
his pro rata share as then existed, could have it by asking for it. It 
would be provided and you would be billed for it just like overtime. 
On the face of it, 1 can’t see anything wrong with that. Actually the 
way it was administered it is apparent that we are not going to have 
cooperation and it is not going to work. I am ready to remove it. 

Mr. Morin. It would eventually mean that industry would be 
paying a larger share as the population increased. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is one side of it. The other side is that they 
would be forced to work out some means of better utilizing the people 
that they had. 

Mr. Moturn. We are in sympathy with anything that can be done 
along that line and I may say that we have had absolutely no contact 
with the Bureau about this matter in the last year. I haven’t seen 
or heard from Dr. Miller and we haven’t had any pressure on our 
association to become interested in this matter. It is our own in- 
itiative and not any pressure. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have no complaint about anyone sending in wires. 
Some of them were factually incorrect which I don’t especially like, 
but I am accustomed to that. 

Mr. Moutury. I generally endorse the statements that have been pre- 
viously made about the attitude of the industry. I think our atti- 
tude as producers and we have quite a number of feeders in our 
organization—— 

Mr. Wurrren. I come from a great cattle country and there is 
nobody more interested in cattle than I am. 

Mr. Moti1nx. I am very much encouraged with your statement 
about no pressure to continue this system because I think that the 
industry would weleome—— 

Mr. Wurrren. I might say that this committee is just as interested 
it breaking that up as you folks are. We never have subscribed 
to any such thing as was done in this case and it is not called for 
in this provision either. 

Mr. Horan. I notice Mr. Cannon, the chairman of the whole com- 
mittee is here. During the course of this discussion, Mr. Chair- 
ian, the point has been made that the military forces will not accept 
the Department of Agriculture’s meat inspection at its face value 
and personally I feel that is one area where a proviso could probably 
suve us some money and do it, I think, in a proper way and in so 
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doing raise the morale and the dignity of the Department of 
Agriculture. : 

Mr. Cannon. I am glad the committee is going into it. You want 
to get all the information possible on the subject. 

Mr. Moxurn. I have known that to be a fact. I have talked to 
graders at various times who have told me that the military have 
insisted on their own inspectors and it seems to me_ needless 
duplication. 

Mr. Wurrten. Thank you, Mr. Mollin. 

Now we will hear from Mr. James. 

Mr. James. I have a statement here that I won’t takestime to read 
although it is very short. I am representing the National Grange 
which as you gentlemen know is a farmers’ organization, operating 
in some 34 States. 

We, of course, are interested in this matter of meat inspection from 
the health standpoint and believe it is a service to the general public 
and therefore the expense should be borne out of the Federal Treasury 
through appropriation for the purpose. The farmers we feel are 
doing the best job they can to produce just as healthy an animal as 
he can before it gets to the packing plant, but to insure that the 
produce that gets to the consumer will be perfectly healthy, this 
inspection service is necessary, and should be borne by the person 
who benefits from it, the consumer. 

We have other instances. For instance, milk is under inspection 
system, very rigid, much more so than beef cattle because they go 
right out on farms there and prescribe the conditions under which 
it shall be produced. 

All of that inspection service is paid for by the city consumer 
through tax to the State. That is easier to handle that way because 
it is a localized feature as compared with this meat industry that 
is Nation-wide and international to some extent, and therefore the 
interstate feature requires that the inspection service be on a broader 
basic noid out of the Federal Treasury. 

I had not put in my statement, I had not recognized this feature 
here that has been brought up with regard to the number of inspectors. 
the efficiency of the service and so forth. I can see a very important 
matter there; possibly we producers ought to be trying to exercise some 
interest in that along with you folks, along with Congress to see that 
the number of inspectors isn’t too large, that the efficiency is being 
rendered to as great a degree as posible, just how that can be done, 
possiblv. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want to say again the committee appreciates you 
folks coming before us. It has never been my idea that the com- 
mittee would go along with the interpretation that has been placed 
on this by the Department of Agriculture. 

There is no desire to keep this provision that was intended to give 
you some latitude as you now have with regard to overtime. Far be 
it from us to insist on latitude you don’t want. 

Mr. JAmes. I think it tends to weaken the value of the inspection 
service where the man being inspected is paying for part of the 
service. 

Mr. Wuirten. This provision could have worked. But I can see 
that it gives too big a whip hand to the Department, and the fact that 
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they have exercised it as they have this time leads me to believe that 
it may have been too much authority to give to them. It wasn’t 
intended, however, that they use it as they have. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Horan. I would like to ask some questions of Mr. James. 

This meat inspection is policing of the industry. They have about 

£300,000 for the determination of adulterations and other objec tional 
conditions to meat and meat food products by laboratory analysis. 

Mr. James. I don’t think that belongs under what we understand 
as meat inspection from a disease standpoint, you might say. That 
strictly comes under, I think, the pure food end of it. 

Mr. Horan. Here is one that we should weigh and analyze, too, 
because it may or may not be proper. Inspection of imported meats 
and meat food products which the present budget has $775,000. 

Mr. James. From a disease standpoint just the same as our own. 

Mr. Motuurn. Is that in meat inspection appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Another one which I don’t agree with at all, bacteriological and 
pathological and zoological investigation relating to the me: sat indus- 
try, meat inspection. 

‘Mr. Motrin. Could I make a comment on that first requirement ? 
It seems to me that this inspection of meat imports is more important 
now than it ever was before because we are accepting pickled beef 
from South American countries and Mexico where foot and mouth 
disease exists and they have credited as I understand, about 150 BAT 
inspection plants that are eligible to handle that beef. They have 
to inspect it very carefully. Dr. Fladness says that they had rejected 
a large shipment of that pickled beef that went clear up into Phila- 
delphia. They have to inspect the products to be sure there is no 
bone, because the virus is carried in the marrow of the bone, so there 
are 150 plants that are eligible to receive this pickled beef from foreign 
countries where foot and mouth disease exists and I think that is a 
very important thing, inspection of this imported beef. 

Mr. Horan. I think probably, though an investigation by or on 
the part of this subcommittee will disclose this fact, that in’ the de- 
ployment and in the allocation of meat inspectors at border points 
they have been far more efficient than they have in the operating 
plants. I think we can make that as an almost rule of thumb because 
I have been aware of that work myself. And I think they have prob- 
ably been fairer to the taxpayers of the Nation in that operation 
than this other one. 

Mr. Moun. They were engaged in the Bureau in a lone telephone 
conversation with Dr. Griffiths, the Director General. They are plan- 
ning now to see if they can’t get Canadian bacon shipped into this 
country despite the embargo which went on immediately they dis- 
covered foot and mouth disease. So they have a lot of problems that 
are created by this outbreak in Canada. They are being pressured 
to bring in meat. of various kinds, despite foot and mouth disease and 
thev heve to reallv be on their toes to inspect this problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, thank you again. 


94651—52—pt. 318 
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Nationa ScHoot Luncnu Program 


WITNESSES 


MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us today Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough 
who represents the American Parents Committee, Inc. We will be 
glad to hear your statement at this time. 

Mrs. Stouen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The organization I represent is a nonprofit, child welfare committee 
working for more and better schools and for adequate health and 
social welfare services for the Nation’s children. Our chairman, 
George J. Hecht, was the founder of the Welfare Council of New York 
City and its secretary for 20 years. For the past 25 years he has been 
the publisher of Parents’ Magazine which now has a national monthly 
circulation of 1,250,000. I should like to file for the committee’s 
records, Mr. Chairman, a list of the names of those who serve on the 
board of directors and as members of the National Council of the 
American Parents Committee. 

I am speaking not only as the executive director of the American 
Parents aa 8 which has always been a supporter of the national 
school-lunch program, but’ as a mother who helped to start school 
lunches in our local school a year before the National School Lunch 
Act was passed. Looking back at the growth of the program over 
the past 6 years and visualizing what a hot meal at noon has meant 
to 6 to 9 million children, there can be no doubt about its success. 

I believe the Congress in general and this committee in particular 
should be commended for its awareness of the health needs of the 
children of this country and its generosity in appropriating money 
to meet some of these needs through a school lunch. As I just said 
before the committee came to order, I am well aware that this year 
you have a particularly difficult job in recommending appropriations. 
Because the national budget must carry large amounts for defense, 
because of inflationary trends, and because of the high burden of 
taxation, you must weight every expenditure in the light of the good 
it will do for the country as a whole. 

The President’s request for the national school-lunch program is 
$83,367,491. To an individual like myself, accustomed to dealing in 
only four-digit figures, that is a lot of money. In fact, it is so large 
a sum that I found it impossible to visualize how far it would go 
toward helping to serve 11% billion plate lunches under the national 
school-lunch program. I decided I would be in a much better position 
to discuss this year’s appropriation if I learned more about the school 
Junch in my own State of Virginia, and particularly in my home 
county of Fairfax. I was also able to get some first-hand information 
about the situation in Dinwiddie County. In answers to letters, I also 
have information from Oklahoma, Florida, Minnesota, Illinois, Wash- 
ington, California, Louisiana, and West Virginia. Obviously, I can- 
not zo into what all these people said. What I have learned leads 
me, however, as spokesman for the American Parents Committee, to 
make certain conclusions and recommendations. 

I firmly believe that the school-lunch program is operating right 
now under a severe strain. This year’s budget is approximately the 





same as that for the past 3 years—in fact it was cut a little by the last 
Congress. During those 3 years, school enrolment has increased by 
114 million, and the number of schools taking part in school lunches 
has gone up each year. As a result of that spreading of the money, 
the Federal appropriation per child has become less and less; it is 
now $8.67 per child—3 years ago it was $10.65. The actual cost of 
labor and overhead has increased, as I figure it, approximately 14 
percent in that time, the over-all cost of food has gone up about 15 
percent; and in contrast with that the amount of surplus foods avail- 
able to the schools for lunches has fallen this year to about a third 
of what it was 3 years ago. 

The President's budget request for 1952-53 is the same as this year’s 
appropriation, yet next year in 1952-53 school enrollment is expected 
to increase by 2 or 3 million, the number of schools applying for par- 
ticipation will continue to grow because it has throughout the life of 
the school-lunch program ; and the amount of surplus food which may 
be available lies in the lap of the gods and the weather man. We in 
the American Parents Committee fear that the school-lunch program 
may not be able to continue unless the appropriation by Congress is 
raised to at least $100 million. 

The comments I received everywhere I went on my school-lunch 
visits, and those I am receiving in letters and telegrams are about the 
same. They run something like this: 

If the State, in order to spread the lunch money over more schools, should have 
to cut our reimbursement rate per lunch; if food and labor costs go up any more; 
or if our surplus foods should go below what we have had this year, we will have 
to close our lunch rooms or go out to our communities on money raising campaigns 
to keep them going. 

Fairfax County schools are charging from 20 to 25 cents for a type A 
lunch, depending on the community. They are convinced that they 
cannot raise the price any more. The same attitude in other places is 
indicated in the many letters I have received. If they do, the number 
of children who could buy lunch would be too small to support a full 
lunch program. I was told by the county superintendent and the 
principals of the schools I visited that if everything else remained the 
same, the collapse or continuance of their lunches would depend on 
how much surplus food they got. 

We believe the lunch program must have a firmer floor than that. 
Building the defenses of this country for long-term security means 
developing our human as well as our material resources. And cer- 
tainly the stamina of our children today will most certainly affect the 
strength of our country tomorrow. There seems no dispute about the 
fact that a warm noontime lunch with whole milk has proved to be an 
important contributing factor to a child’s health and well being. The 
school-lunch program is too important, too vital to be left to the 
vagaries of next summer’s crops and the situation under the price- 
support program. An appropriation of $100 million is not going to 
allow for too much more, but it would put the program on a base as 
firm as that guaranteed by the Congress 3 years ago, and probably 
would allow for a modest expansion to more schools. 

I am convinced that the school lunch makes the difference in whether 
many children go hungry or not. In Fairfax County 1 out of every 25 
children gets a free lunch. Taking Virginia as a whole, it is 1 im every 


12, and the country asa whole, it is 1 inevery 6. The figure in Fairfax 
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County is brought down by the few free lunches served at Fort Belvoir 
and the higher income communities near Washington that serve much 
fewer free lunches. 

The schools I visited were in the lower income communities in the 
western part of the county and there the figure ran about one in 
every seven. In one school the principal ran a check for a year on 
the weight of the children who were getting free lunch. That was 
year before last. Most of them were underweight at the beginning. 
Through the noon lunch and in some cases extra milk, they built those 
children up in a year to almost average normal weight. She told 
me that as a part of that study, the home diets of the children were 
studied. It was found that milk was seldom present, that the school 
lunch was the,only full meal many of the children had and the only 
meat they had at home was bologna and hot dogs. That principal! 
told me the free meal at noon makes the difference in whether or not 
some of those children come to school. In that school the rate of 
free lunches was one child in eight, but I was told it would be less in 
the spring when carpenters and sod-workers and others in that group 
begin to have better work. Then, the principal said, the child will 
bring his money and say, “Mamma said I could pay for my lunch 
this week.” ‘ 

In Fairfax County, because of the tight budget, and elsewhere | 
suppose, children are put on the free lunch list only after careful 
screening. In one place the lunchroom manager told me of one 
family of children who have recently entered that school. One look 
at them told her they needed milk, but she cannot legitimately give 
them any more until they have been certified for free lunch. She 
told me very candidly it almost breaks her heart every noon to observe 
them putting their lunch bags under the table to try to hide the two 
cold biscuits and two cold corn cakes they draw out for their lunch. 

There is abundant evidence of the difficulty of running a satisfac- 
tory lunch program in face of the cut in the reimbursement rates, 
the rising cost of foods, and the large cut in the amount of surplus 
foods. The letter I had from Minnesota says the schools have just 
been notified that their allowance per lunch must be cut by one-fourth 
or to 35% cents. In Florida, the rate has decreased from 9 cents in 
1944 to 3.7 cents at the present time. In Oklahoma the funds will be 
exhausted, according to the letter I have had, by May 1. In Fairfax 
County, the reimbursement rate is from 4 to 5 cents depending on the 
wealth of the community. I was told on my visits there that furnish- 
ing the 2 ounces of required protein in the type A lunch was their 
most difficult problem. The older the children get, the more protein 
they want and apparently need. In one school, the principal had 
promised that the lunchroom would serve a menu prepared by a dif 
ferent grade each week. I was shown the menu made by the seventh 
grade which was to be posted on this Monday. That group wanted 
meat or fish every day—they were going to get it—and the principal 
was going to check to see whether or not as a result more students in 
the reom bought lunch. Also, she was going to send to the room on 
Monday morning the cost items for this week’s lunch, and as a part of 
their arithmetic, the class would find out whether or not their menu 
would put the lunchroom in the red or in the black. 

The schools I visited were feeling the ent in both the quantity and 
the variety of surplus foods this year. They really miss turkeys and 
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potatoes and butter that they are not getting this year. Everywhere 
| was impressed with the imagination and care with which they were 
trying to turn dried beans, dried milk, and dried eggs into appetizing, 
attractive dishes. They were so excited over the boxes of surplus 
shelled pecans which had just arrived. They are permitted to serve 
the pecans only at the rate of one-fourth pound per child per month, 
but they seemed so glad to have something free they could use to give 
the meals a little more appetite appeal. 

In this day of consolidation and centralization, most children must 
spend their entire day at school. If there is no school lunch, they must 
bring one from home or go without. I am convinced, and I believe 
there is much agreement, that the child who eats the school lunch gets 
a better balanced meal than the one who brings lunch from home. I 
stood in Fairfax County school and w: atched the young kids eating 
their lunch. In all but a few instances of the several hundred I 
observed the packed lunch seemed to be sandwiches made of ordinary 
baker’s bread with a thin layer of something between, while the plate 
lunch always had its 2 ounces of protein, either meat, fish, poultry, 
egg, or cheese; a vegetable or fruit, and in some cases both; a slice of 
bread or hot muffin. However, participation in Fairfax County is 
only a little over 50 percent. I was also told that the participation 
went down when prices had to be raised to 25 cents. One principal 
told me that some of her most cooperative parents told her they were 
100 percent behind the school-lunch program but with four or five 
children, they just couldn’t afford to spend $1 or $1.25 a day for 
lunches. The one school I visited which is still trying to serve lunch 
for 20 cents has 230 students out of 292 eating the plate lunch. That 
is unusually good participation. 

Zach point I have made about the school lunch in my own county 
seems to be supported by statements I have received from other States 
and I wish I had time to read some of them to you. School lunch is 
important to the health and welfare of children and it is likely to be- 
come more so as our economy shifts toward partial mobilization. We 
do not have to spell that out. More mothers working means less atten- 
tion is paid to children’s food and so on. Because of the rise in costs 
and the increase in the number of children and schools to be served, 
the objectives recognized by your committee and by the Congress over 
the past 6 years cannot possibly be achieved unless more financial help 
is voted by this Congress. We believe the 1952-53 appropriation 
should not. be less than $100,000,000. That would be the school-lunch 
program the way it was 3 years ago and it is about all we could 
assume. ' 

Mr. Wuirren. I think you have made a very fine presentation here. 
[am in accord with everything } you say about ‘the subject. The prob- 
lem we have results from the state of the Nation’s finances which, I am 
sure, you appreciate. 

The Federal tax rate is a long way ahead of taxes we pay elsewhere. 
On a comparative basis the States and counties are much better off 
financially; yet they will not increase the lunch program locally, it 
appears. It would be difficult for the Federal Government to increase 
its share; and, if it is put on the basis of ability to pay, the Federal 
Government should be the last to do so. 

This is a worth-while program, and I am getting telegrams from 
all over the country about it. 
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Mrs. Srouen. I think you have an interesting point, but I think 
the encouraging thing is the way the States have increased their ap- 
propriations. I have a communication from Florida indicating that 
they are sending out communications to everyone in the State. They 
say what counties are not doing what they should, and they are trying 
to get the State to do more. Louisiana as a State has done a great 
deal. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mrs. Sroucu. In Centerville, Va., they told me that if they had 
better ovens they could make hot muflins or corn bread from dried milk 
and eggs. But the school board does not have the money to give them 
more equipment. 

Mr. Wuirten. The Federal Government can still sell bonds to raise 
money, but locally you have to raise the tax to do it, and local people 
just will not raise their taxes. The people pay for it in the final 
analysis anyway. 

Mrs. Sroucu. I am concerned about next year. I think you realize 
that with all the rise in costs I have pointed out we must have more 
money to hold the ground we have gained and to keep the school-lunch 
program from collapsing until we can eventually get the States and 
counties to take more of it over. 

Mr. Wuirren. The act provides that the local communities are to 
carry more of the cost. I do not know what the committee can do or 
should do. After all, we do not have the money. We merely recom 
mend. But we will give every consideration to this program. 

Mrs. Sroucu. There is one quotation from this letter from Minne- 
sota I should like to read. It says what has happened in that State 
after schools were given notice of the cut in the reimbursement rate 

When we get beyond an asking price of around 20 cents in Minnesota, it simply 
means the elimination of a number of youngsters unable to pay and in the main 
too proud to ask any concessions. The devastating part of the picture is that in 
too many cases the very youngsters we want to reach are eliminated because of 
the higher asking price. 

Mr. Wuirrten. That is significant and exists in many places through- 
out the country. It might be worth investigating as to whether people 
should not be permitted to pay equal to their capacity. 

Mrs. Sroven. Administration would be difficult: T am thinking 
about the home-room teachers. They go to such pains to try not to 
pick out little Mary Jones as a free child or in any way indicate that 
she is poor. The communities do support the program. Some par 
ents in Centerville froze food this summer for the program. They 
froze beans, and this winter they canned the surplus apples the schoo! 
received, 

Mr. Stricter. They do a wonderful job. 

That very proposition was discussed in my home area. [I visited 
quite a few of these schools, and I never witnessed a grander set-u) 
in my life. 

Mrs. Sroven. It is fascinating. 

Mr. Stricter. During adjournment I spoke at one and having fin- 
ished around 11:30 I asked the superintendent about his school-lunch 
program. He said in just a few minutes they would serve it. T asked 
if there would be any objection to my watching. He said “No.” 
They served it cafeteria style. I asked him, “How many children do 
you have who cannot pay and who are in need of this school Junch?” 
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He said, “Quite a few.” He says, “We turned no one down. We find 
some work in the kitchen so they can pay for their meal. Everyone is 
happy.” 

Mrs. Sroven. It is wonderful to watch the program operate. 

Mr. Stricter. From my home State in Oklahoma I have been bom- 
barded by counties that are out of money, and no program is more 
popular. Those interested in that program can see the advantages. 
A lot of those originally opposed to it are now for it. As stated by 
the chairman, our biggest problem is to find money that should be 
apropriated, and our action has shown there is not a single member 
of this committee who is not most favorable to this school program. 
I think it is one of the greatest programs ever inaugurated. If we 
had the money, I would expand it just as fast as need required. 

That is our problem, and a great one at that. 

Mrs. Sroven. It concerns money. 

Mr. Srieter. That is the great difficulty. Like our chairman states, 
all of us want it and will do the best we can about the program. In 
view of our present budget, I am afraid we shall do well to hold 
what we now have. 

Mrs. SroueH. You cannot hold it with $83,000,000 unless we have 
unusual crops next summer and much surplus food next winter. Sur- 
plus foods are now down 60 percent from last year. 

The school people said, “If we could have a turkey and potatoes or 
some extra butter, then these dried beans and dried eggs and fruit 
would not be too difficult to absorb.” 

Mr. Stieter. This is the first time they had pecans on their program. 
In our State there is quite a surplus, and some of the shellers have sold 
some to the Government. 

Mrs. Sroucu. I wish you could see the excitement these few pecans 
caused in Fairfax. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. One point interests me, and it is on page 3 of your 
statement. You state as follows: 

The collapse or continuance of their lunches would depend on how much 
surplus food they got. 

Mrs. Sroven. In Fairfax County that is true. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is the proposition we are facing in all of 
America. At one point here you referred to dried foods being fur- 
nished to the children. I presume these dried eggs came from stocks 
accnmulated under the 1950 egg price-support program. I do not 
think these dried eggs taken over by the Government in 1950 are 
fit to give these children, for one thing. But as of today we have 
this curious anomaly. We have first-class eggs which bring the 
producer in Minnesota 26 or 27 cents. Why in heaven’s name doesn’t 
the Government buy a few hundred thousand dozen where the prices 
are low—far below parity—and immediately turn them over to the 
school-lunch system? This would help the producers obtain a fair 
price and at the same time it will help these hundreds of thousands 
of school children to get good eggs in their school lunches. 

Mrs. Sroueu. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You mention turkeys. The Government has taken 
off all price supports from poultry and poultry products which in- 
cludes turkeys, chickens and eggs. In consequence, they are not 
compelled to buy up any of these products and that is the way the 





school lunch people formerly obtained that food for the children. 
Also, at present we are faced with the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of hog producers in America are wondering if it pays to raise pigs, 
appratsing the low priee now in the market place. 

How much better would it have been if Mr. Brannan would turn 
that fresh pork over to our school institutions in America and thereby 
help to feed the school children of America, instead of permitting 
production of these foods to fall off because of the lack of a price sup- 
port floor under them. You have made a very worth-while statement, 
Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. Sroven. Thank you very much. 


Cost or Meat INspecTION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


JOHN J. RIGGLE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Wuirren. We have next Mr. John J. Riggle, who wants to dis- 
cuss the “Meat inspection” item. ‘ 

Mr. Riceir. Yes, sir. ’ 

Mr. Wurrren. I might gay to start with that due to misinformation 
as to what the committee did, a wrong impression has been arrived at 
by some people. The committee appropriated the same amount of 
money for inspectors that the Department had the year before. The 
provision which was included by the committee was only permissive 
so that if a packer wanted more inspection service than he had here- 
tofore it would be made available to him on a reimbursement basis. 

It was announced this morning by me that there would be no need 
to retain this provision if the packing companies did not wish it. 
I mention that to make the committee's situation clear. 

Mr. Wiceie. I am glad you made that statement, Mr. Chairman. 
It will save time. We have no difficulty with the statement. There 
are only two or three areas where we should take a second look at this 
and that is in the area of regulation that affects the public welfare and 
also in essential research. I am sure that this regulatory provision 
last year did not work out as intended and for that reason we just 
wanted to go on record as wanting the regulatory provisions which 
are in the public welfare paid for by the public. 

Mr. Wurrren. That was intended. 

Mr. Riccie. I am sure it was. And not get off in a position where 
we might compromise on some of the public viewpoint. These services 
of the Government, because they were paid for by some of the people 
affected, would not be in accord with that. There are substantial 
investments made by packers to take care of sanitary installations 
and storing of products, and so forth, and they are substantial sums. 
It is easy for people to think it will have some effect on people working 
for the Government. So, with your permission I will just file this 
statement. 

Mr. AnperseNn. I do want to let you know that the chairman has 
been more than fair to the various persons who wanted to oppose the 
provision in the bill last year. 

Mr. Riceie. From the total amount of money viewpoint, that is 
true and I am sure that everyone appreciates it. 
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Mr. AnpeRSEN. I want to say the chairman has been very candid 
and bent over backward in permitting us to give our side of the picture. 
I have always thought the cost of meat inspection should be paid by 
the taxpeyers generally in the interests of public health. I do want 
to commend the chairman for permitting full discussion on this 
provision, 

Mr. Riceie. We felt the whole thing was misinterpreted and mis- 
applied. The intent was not applied in the way it was expected to 
be and we realized that and with the growing slaughter of meat 
coming up this year, with a big increase in the cattle run because this 
is the peak where they are liquidating, and with decentralization of 
the packing industry taking place, if they were to get Federal inspec- 
tion so they could engage in interstate commerce, that intent might 
be misapplied. 

Mr. Anpersen. The testimony here this morning showed that in 
some places some meat inspectors were doing what two or three were 
doing in larger plants. 

The output per man appears to be much greater in these small plants. 
It is larger than in the large ones. 

Mr. Rieger. And I think the burden should be on the Inspection 
Service to get the proper distribution of the Inspection Service. 

Mr. Wuitrren. We thank you for this statement, Mr. Riggle. 

Mr. Rieéie. Thank you, gentlemen. 


NaTIoNAL Potato AND ONION COMMITTEE 
WITNESSES 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 

HON. HENRY 0O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 

LESLIE T. WELLS, RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 

MRS. IDA REUSCHLEIN, BALTIMORE, MD. 

FRED H. STOCK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POTATO CHIP INSTITUTE, 
READING, PA. 

EARL V. WISE, BERWICK, PA., PRESIDENT, WISE POTATO CHIP CO. 

DR. ORA SMITH, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, NATIONAL POTATO CHIP 
INSTITUTE 

Cc. L. FITCH, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL POTATO AND 
ONION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have with us today our colleagues, 
Mr. Budge, Dr. Wood, and Congressman Talle. Mr. Budge, you may 
handle this presentation in such manner as you wish. 

Mr. Bupeér. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a Member of Congress for the Second District 
of Idaho and chairman of a delegation representing leading producers 
and consumers of high-quality potatoes and onions, and the National 
Potato and Onion Committee. 

There are some of the items in this bill before your committee that 
refer to the district of Congressman Wood and some to mine. We 
are here today with some representatives of the National Potato and 
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Onion Committee and I would like to read first the stated purpose of 
this committee. It is one sentence. This is: 

An organization of producers and distributors to back the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture'before Congress, for the production of a better set of"potato 
and onion varieties for our country. 3 

I think that gives us a little bit of the purpose of appearing before 
this committee. 

I should like, with the committee’s approval, as chairman of the 
delegation representing leading producers and consumers of high 
quality potatoes and onions and the National Potato and Onion Com- 
mittee, to which I have previously referred, to submit an analysis of 
our case. 

I should like to file a statement of the detailed budget figures, secured 
from the finance officer, Joseph C. Wheeler, of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The State of Idaho is by far the largest producer of high quality 
potatoes in the United States. Her potatoes and her honest pack 
bring the top price in every food store in the land. The setting of 
ceilings has lost us millions of dollars. We wish to see tests established 
on a voluntary basis for an extra charge per car giving us a mass of 
figures to protect Idaho against any such future action. Moreover. 
our high quality should pay the freight. Idaho should have only 
slightly less for those potatoes that are somewhat misshapen. They, 
too, have the table quality. 

We produce also a high volume of the finest sweet Spanish onions. 

We have profited by onion breeding by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. One of our best growers stored his improved sweet 
Spanish onions last spring well into April. We are interested in this 
budget for onion breeding. 

We have a heavy sort-out from our potatoes—as much as one-third 
are not as smooth and pretty as we wish, and we are interested to reduce 
this loss. We are for this budget for potato breeding. At the Aber- 
deen, Idaho station our legislature has provided greenhouses and 
laboratories for our branch of this work; and the USDA has stationed 
there one of its ablest young potato breeders. If we get this quality 
test started, and if we get a variety which gives us less loss in sort 
outs, than the Russet Burbank, whose shape and skin have been our 
trade-mark, can be gradually abandoned, and our tests be our trade- 
mark, we shall be satisfied. 

Idaho does not fear competition in table quality. 

Idaho produces the most and the best seed sweet corn. It also pro- 
duces the most and the best seed for the storage onion industry, the 
largest part of the 50,000-car onion business of the United States 
of America. 

The first session of the Eighty-second Congress made an appropria 
tion for the completion of methods of production of hybrid storage 
onion seed: and that work is now under way in Congressman Wood's 
district at the Parma, Idaho, station. We are interested in this budget 
for onion improvement for Idaho’s sake and for the Nation. 

Congressman Wood, would you like to take over? 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, there is little I need to say except that 
I am familiar with the onion hybrid seed project on which a lot of 
work is being done. The men are highly competent to do that work 
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and they are doing that job. And might I say that I was an onion 
vrower back in North Dakota and in preserving onions the principal 
loss lies in a rot that starts in the neck of the onion and sinks deeper. 
I notice that in onions I buy here. The work in Idaho is to get away 
from that neck rot. 

That is about all I know of it in a practical way. The volume 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. Buper. We had hoped to have with us today Mr. Schwendiman 
of Newdale, Idaho, to testify. He is a tremendous producer and a 
large shipper and is prominent in the affairs of the State. His pota- 
toes are sold on every market including Washington. Mr. Schwendi- 
man is a member of the Idaho Advertising Commission and also of 
our State senate. He has served as our State commissioner of agri- 
culture and owns 1,500 carloads of storage capacity for potatoes. 

Mr. Schwendiman had expected to be present, but with your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Charles Fitch of 
the committee take his place. 

Mr. Freeu. I am familiar with Idaho conditions and I can testify 
to the same facts that Mr. Schwendiman would have testified to had 
le been present. He is a tremendous producer and a large shipper 
and prominent in the affairs of the State. 

Mr. Chairman, the main point is that in Idaho they have conditions 
where potatoes get ripe. They do not have diseases and insects which 
compel farmers to spray. They do not have diseases in the tops that 
puncture into the tubers. He would testify to that. 

There we have a high labor cost. If we give a highly paid man a 
big and efficient machine to operate, the producer may have a little 
profit left. So, Idaho is a leader in mechanical harvesting. We store 
upward of 20,000 carloads of potatoes. Pallets, which are a device 
to eliminate hand labor in field and storage are of interest to us. 
We submit a sheet taken from an engineer’s publication which gives 
pictures of pallets. They are a device to move, pile, and empty gently 
aton at a time. 

The budget item for $10,000 should go through to allow the agri- 
cultural engineers of USDA to study the thing at the one big installa- 
tion of the system, and work out some kinks before the rest of the 
country adopts the system. The capital outlay is heavy. 

I was in Aberdeen in the fall of 1950 when six new machines were 
brought in there. The pallet system is part of the way to reduce 
labor costs. 

Mr. Horan. I have seen them. I think you had better explain. 

Mr. Frrcn. It isa platform which fits on to the fork of an industrial 
truck. The truck lifts it and moves it and piles a series of them. By 
extension of the name it includes the containers that go on top and 
the containers in the one big installation are 1 ton each. That man 
has two sons and they have pallets and boxes for 4,000 tons. 

Everywhere production is on a large scale which enables them to 
use the harvesting machinery and have the pallets on the truck and 
when they get to the warehouse they take them off with an industrial 
truck and pile them in the warehouse. They take them off gently; 
put them on the table so there are some kinks to know about how to 
vet the air through them. 

This installation is the Kennedy installation. He used to be in 
Mr. Talle’s district before it was revised. 
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Mr. Tatxx. I have known Professor Fitch and Mr. Sam Kennedy 
for many, many years, and I hold them in the highest esteem. They 
are leaders in their work. They are experts. I am here to give my 
moral support to the testimony that is being given before your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you, Mr. Talle. Mr. Fitch, I am sorry Mr. 
Schwendiman could not be present. 

Mr. Frreu. He was delayed by the weather. He was first delayed 
coming through Omaha and then in Chicago but his plane has not 
arrived here. 

Mr. Buper. We have with us Mr. Leslie T. Wells, of Riverhead, 
N. Y. He is one of the most influential growers of his great region. 

Mr. Weuts. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 2 years ago I appeared before 
the committee here and an appropriation was made for the develop- 
ment of onions and potatoes and that work has gone on in a good 
substantial manner. We are very grateful. 

Long Island, where I come from, is completely surrounded by the 
ocean. Our soils are mellow and we have irrigation. This enables 
us to produce potatoes of the highest quality and of large yields. 
Our winters are cold enough and long enough so that we store great 
quantities of potatoes. We get big yields. We produce one-half of 
all the potatoes grown in New York, one of the heaviest producing 
States. 

We have our troubles with the best of present varieties of potatoes. 
We want the breeding program to go ahead on the budget basis until 
some of these very serious troubles are eliminated for us and for the 
consumer. New York City and other tremendous populations are at 
our door to be served. 

Leading producers of high table quality potatoes would like to 
have table quality tests added to Federal-State inspection certificates 
on an optional basis and for a separate charge. We think it will help 
our sales and our prices and be of a lot of use to the consumers. 

May I illustrate: Between green apples and red apples one is no 
better than another. But the housewife says, Green apples for pie 
and red apples for eating. When she looks at the potato she cannot 
tell whether it is for boiling, French frying or baking. 

As storers on a large scale and as producers in a high cost labor 
region we have a great deal of interest in potato harvesters and the 
development of better methods of handling in and out of storage. 

Pallets are the key to the elimination of picking up of potatoes. 
Pallets do away with all lifting in field and storage; and with taking 
them down. Vallets turn the crop out easily on to our sorters with 
no hand labor anywhere in the line of harvest. The $10,000 asked for 
pallet study and storage handling now in the budget should be made 
available. We want to know exactly what to build before we involve 
ourselves in making such heavy investments. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, sir. You might proceed, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. We had hoped to have with us Mr. W. G. Erickson of 
the San Luis Valley, Colo., which furnishes some of the closest com- 
petition to the Idaho potatoes. We are unable to have him on account 
of the weather. 

Mr. Frren. Just to state the conditions and how San Luis Valley 
would be benefited by such adjustments: The San Luis Valley is a 
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vast mountain park. The elevation is 7,500 feet above the sea. Condi- 


tions are ideal for growing the best potatoes. The Red McClures 
of this valley are round and pink and pretty. They are also of high 
table quality. Like the Idahos, they sell for top prices everywhere. 
There are only about 5,000 to 7,000 cars of them per year. A lot of 
figures to make the superiority of these potatoes clear will help us 
in their ceilings, sales, and prices: and will be of use to those who 
eat them. 

Mr. Buper. Now, Mr. Chairman, we made partial arrangements 
with the lady in Baltimore to tell the market situation indicating tests 
for improvement. We will introduce Mrs. Ida Reuschlein of Balti- 
more. Maybe I should tell something of her story. ‘There are seven 
in her family, four young folks. She is a demonstrator for the Becker 
Bakery and features his potato chips. She is not only a housekeeper 
but meets thousands of women and will tell you how she meets the 
American situation. 

Mrs. RKeuscnuein. I live in Baltimore and have been one of the 
demonstrators of the food store and bakery for the Becker Pretzel 
Bakery. I have four children and there are seven in our family. We 
do use lots of potatoes. They are cheap and healthy and in our 
family we peel at least 5 pounds of potatoes a meal. ‘Three boys eat 
plenty of them. 

As the housekeeper I would say the potatoes in the stores have been 
terrible and are getting worse. ‘Uhe women like good potatoes like the 
potato chip makers do. 

The mealy potato is such a nice potato for baking. Then there is a 
solid potato for stewing and for potato salads. We cannot know 
whether we can get these or not in this district, and | am very much 
in favor of them. Sometimes these potatoes will cook up good when 
you make a stew of two mealy potatoes and it all cooks up and you 
do not have the benefit of it. Frequently we will have a 10 pound 
bag of potatoes tested and will know what to buy for our home. 
Women do use most of the potatoes in the home. So we hope this test 
is good. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much. I think all of us realize 
that potatoes are a staple in the average home. As prices get 
higher and higher on foodstuff, potatoes take a bigger place in our 
diet. 

Mr. Buper. I would like now, Mr. Chairman, to present the 
largest group of organized buyers and consumers in the Nation. 
We have four gentlemen here from the National Potato Chip In- 
stitute. I shall introduce the president of the National Potato 
Chip Institute, Mr. Fred H. Stock of Reading, Pa. 

Mr. Srocx. I have the honor to represent the National Potato 
Chip Institute which is an organization of members most of whom 
are the larger manufacturers of potato chips in the country and, of 
course, I might have said, in the world. 

The manufacturers of potato chips in the United States use one- 
sixteenth of all the potatoes produced in our country. In their pur- 
chase, manufacture, and distribution many million dollars are em- 
ployed. Ours is a highly skilled manufacturing process and we must 
have good potatoes. 

We are having a difficult time in getting reliable potatoes and we 
shall appreciate an appropriation in the agricultural bill of $10,000 
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to the PMA for the purchase of equipment with which to install in a 
considerable number of places optional trials of total solids test 
service, 

Dr. S. R. Smith, in charge of the Fruit and Vegetable Branch of 
PMA under whose supervision. inspection service is rendered has 
written us that there is no legal obstacle to his men rendering this 
service. We read between the lines that both he and his men are 
more than willing to undertake the job. After this beginning of 
equipment and some initial supervision we feel that costs of this test 
and of expanding the work can be met from fees for this additional! 
service. It would best be to start with an optional and a separate fee. 

Mr. Bunee. I would like now to introduce to the committee Mr. 
Ear! V. Wise of Berwick, Pa., leading manufacturer. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Wise 
Potato Chip Co. is located in Berwick, Pa., in close proximity to the 
potato growing center of Pennsylvania and New York States. Both 
Pennsylvania and New York States grow a considerable quantity o/ 
Russett Rural potatoes. Growers can produce good quality wit! 
the Russett variety but have difficulty with small yield. Chip manu- 
facturers have curing and flavor difficulties because of the low eating 
quality of some varieties which produce large yields. 

The Wise Co. will handle this year 2 million bushels of potatoes. 
Our storages accommodate one-quarter million bushels, most of which 
are stored and cured under warm temperatures by the Pallet system. 
Let me qualify that by saying “by the Pallet crate system” which ha: 
been fairly successful, but can stand improvement. Pallets hold one 
ton of potatoes each and are handled by individual lift trucks. This 
system was recommended by U.S. D. A. at Beltsville and studied }\ 
our representatives both there and at the one large installation in the 
country used for potatoes and onions. 

We He innit first: That the budget for breeding be continued 
until we find a greater yielding potato of equal eating quality to the 
Russett Rural variety, and that potato and onion growers need fur- 
ther study of the Pallet system without investment of their own 
money in the equipment. It is to be remembered that chip manu 
facturers store potatoes for curing while growers store for keeping 
purposes. 

Second: That the country shipper, packer, broker, or other sellers 
of potatoes be placed in an optional position to quote certified qualit) 
specifications on the basis of total solids content in the potato, for 
an extra inspection charge per car, and that this committee do. all 
in its power to make possible the $10,000 appropriation in the agri 
cultural bill to establish these Pallet tests and also $10,000 under 
discussion in PMA to establish inspection service on optional tota! 
solids basis. 

Mr. Buner. Our last witness, Mr. Chairman, is Dr. Ora Smith, the 
research director of the National Potato Chip Institute. Dr. Smith 
comes from Cornell University and is one of the most distinguished 
technical servants of the potato industry. TI think Dr. Smith can sup 
ply the committee with the technical aspects of the problem wit! 
which we are presented. 

Dr. Smirn. I am interested in all phases of improving potato qual- 
ity whether it is chips, dehydration of potatoes or some other form. 
Today I would like to’take a minute or two to describe what affects 
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the quality of potatoes, the quality of the product and of the potato 
chips. 

Chip manufacturers very much dislike to use a carload of potatoes 
which has as little as 18 percent of total solids, and they. would.greatly 
prefer having their entire supply over 20 percent of total solids. It 
makes that much better product; it is better for the customer and it 
consumes less oil. 

The process we now have which is very easily worked is not the 
process for determining specific gravity which has been known in 
Germany and other countries for years. The equipment here is fairly 
new and is based on 14 years of New York State study. 

Until recently, two weighings were used—one in air and one in 
water. To hasten the procedure a potato hydrometer has been de- 
veloped. With an 8-pound sample suspended from the hydrometer 
in water we get the reading at once. This indicates to the chip man- 
ufacturer the yield of chips which he will receive and also to the 
housekeeper and cafe operator the table — of the potatoes. The 
National Potato Chip Institute has put this hydrometer into quan- 
tity production and the outfit is now in use by 200 chip manufacturers 
and others. 

The outfit shown here all packs in the tank and we judge can be 
assembled for a total of about $100. In quantity they could be made 
for less. This equipment makes such tests feasible and we request 
that the service be made available on an optional basis. 

Mr. Buper. Now, on behalf of our group, I think the committee 
has listened to us and to our interest in improving the agricultural 
products of the Nation and trying in their classification so we can 
tell what our purchasers are getting from the soil; and we want to 
thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANnprersEN. I have a question before you leave. Mr. Fitch, 
you feel that quite a bit of good has been done with the appropriations 
made available last year 4 

Mr. Frrcu. The onion is coming into high profit. The first hybrid 
quantity for the northern growers is going into the ground this spring 
with 25 percent increased yield and better quality is expected. In 
the southwest corner of Representative Budge’s State they are already 
getting the benefit of the sweet Spanish onion—the storer—their 
best grower last year. And let me tell you one more thing about 
onions, 9 percent of the seed trade that used to go to the Spanish 
islands is now in this country because the whole of the South has 
improved onions from this program and that alone has put the whole 
program into the black. 

Now the potatoes—the greatest need of the country—Mr. Budge 
has told you of their great need of less sort out, equal quality, but 
the sum total of that is a potato that will get ripe, will not scab and 
is fairly smooth. The Cherokee today is going on to a large-scale 
test. But one of the troubles is the speculative price. They cannot 
get them and it is what they have to pay to get a look in. If that 
is hot the final potato, it is on the way. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate the information given to the com- 
mittee. During the years we have been reminded from time to time 
of the size and proportions of the potato business. A few years 
ago the Department called our attention to certain research they were 
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doing in trying to find out the types of potatoes so they could be 
bought with particular purposes in mind. 

The members of this committee are firm believers in the committee 
system of having people in the industry review various research work 
in the Department. We helped to establish the advisory committee 
system several years ago. I think that system has worked well. 

Formerly, when a Member of Congress or a group of people came 
along with a new research project, the tendency was to say, “We 
will do the work if you get us the money.” They never turned 
loose the old projects they were working on but simply added the 
new ones. We have been urging them to take up immediate prob- 
lems and terminate those that were finished or showed no results. 

Sometimes new research work takes additional money. But first 
we should review the over-all operations to see if within the amount 
set up in the budget the new work can be carried on. 

Mr. Horan. This pallet study is already in the budget and I assume 
it is a transfer of RMA funds? 

Mr. Fircn. Mr. Cullinan and his engineers asked for the device. 

Mr. Horan. Any use of pallets is something that does reflect directly 
to the farmer because it helps in the more “efficient handling of his 
product. That would be an advantage. It is what we were looking 
after with R. and M. funds. 

This one about the solids test is the natural follow up on the work 
done in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Plant Economics a few 
vears ago; and the study of storage conditions and the effect of con- 
dition and ripeness on potato chips. That very intensive work was 
done through the specific gravity experiments in the soil, plant in- 
dustry, and Agricultural Engineering Bureau out at Beltsville. 

I was out there and saw the work going on and that is what de- 
veloped your tests now, apparently called the solids test. However. 
I cannot see any reason why Cy Smith and his crowd cannot develop 
this work with additional funds. All he wants to do is to institute 
a solids test in a commercial office. 

Mr. Frren. They told us they did not have money for the equip- 
‘ment. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Horan, this would be testing out in the field—the 
same kind of potatoes. 

Mr. Horan. That is not the way I gathered it. This would be a 
test made when the deal is made and might be done in the field or at 
the produce row or Mr. Wise’s v -arehouse for instance, anywhere. 
This test. will be run in order to make a deal. I do not think you are 
going to put this in any particular place. If I was Mr. Wise—and 
he would probably confess it—I would buy one of these and have it on 
hand. Probably he has several. 

Mr. Friren. It is a full time chemist. 

Suppose we bny a carload of potatoes from a broker in New York 
or Philadelphia. We cannot wait to test. We have to take the word 
of the broker therefore the State inspectors would be more in a posi- 
tion to do it. 

Mr. Horan. In our State the place we make initial tests is the ware- 
house. On pallets there is nothing new. We have been using then 
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for 10 years on the storing of apples. But, of course, as soon as ap- 
ples are packed and we pack them in boxes, that is the problem you 
have as to how to develop a crate. We lock the crates up in our ware- 
house. We give them condition tests every month. 

That will indicate whether the product is stable. It is simply a 
commercial practice. We are appropriating now almost $19,000,000 
for research and marketing funds here and the two items that you 
appeared on are two vital items to the potato industry. Both of these 
should come out of R and M funds and if you can help us to have the 
proper allocation of these funds you will do a service to this committee. 
We have been grappling with these funds ever since we started to use 
them. 

This committee would like to have something that reflects directly 
to the farmers’ benefits. 

Mr. Buper. The reason I am particularly interested in this whole 
solids test is that I feel it will be a help to the growers in my area. 

Mr, Horan. It will help them indirectly because it will make sure 
you do not have a bad batch of potato shipments coming out of his 
warehouse and because it will improve the appetite for potatoes when 
the demand for potatoes is going down precipitously. I do not think 
it will help the farmer directly, at least not right away. 

Mr. Buper. It will bea help inthis way. We have reason to believe 
there is something that has given the Idaho potato a higher price on 
the market for a great many years than potatoes from other sections. 
We believe that is by reason of the solid content and if we can have 
a system of this kind out in the field in my congressional district rather 
than in any one of the Department of Agriculture laboratories, then 
perhaps we can tell the reason for the total solid content and label that. 

What I am trying to get at is that that is a marketing problem. 
Here is a good place to employ marketing funds which we are ap- 
propriating and presumably the allocation for these things should 
come from the agricultural industry interested. It has been quite a 
job to justify the use of these things. It has been quite a problem 
and we have tried to make a success of that. They are here to stay. 
But here are two items that do not belong any place else and they 
should be all transferred from these funds. 

I am surprised with their need. The things we need now that we 
did not need 5 years ago about conditions with regard to potato chips 
grew out of the first use of these funds at Beltsville—the specific 
gravity which is the total solids and the studies made on storage con- 
ditions and what temperature you should hold potatoes in in order 
to have the effect of browning and so forth. And they put out bulle- 
tins on that. 

But this one here on the detailed solids test would appear to be an 
outgrowth of work that has been done by R and M funds. The pallet 
thing is directly a chance to help your farmer construct, if he can 
afford to pay for his stuff. He has to have volume to pay for it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Tosacco REsEARCH 
WITNESSES 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


CHARLES H. HORN, CHAIRMAN, RESEARCH COMMITTEE, CIGAR 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, FEDERAL CIGAR CORP. 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us our friend and colleague on the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. Denton of Indiana, who is accom- 

panied by Mr. Horn. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Denton and 
will be glad to have you present the matter as you would like. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am representing in Congress the Eighth District of Indiana. | 
have appeared with these gentlemen in support for an appropriation 
for research in regard to cigar tobacco. 

Evansville, Ind., is in my “district, and in that city we have a number 
of large cigar manufacturers. 

Cigar material has been coming from Sumatra. It has been difli- 
cult getting it from there, but the cigar manufacturers can get it from 
Connecticut. However, they are having difficulty with the fungus 
growth which ruins the Connecticut tobacco, and which is a very great 
difficulty for these cigar manufacturers to cope with. They are in- 
terested in an appropriation for research work to control this fungus 
growth and for increasing the quality of the cigar tobacco, generally. 

I realize that cigar quality, alone, may not be a criterion of need 
for funds, and I understand the problem, itself, ordinarily might not 

warrant an appropriation. But they point out the cigar industry 
pays $48 million in excise taxes, and that only $25,000 has been spent 
for research. The annual excise revenue is about $1,380 million from 
tobacco of all kinds. That $25,000 is a very small amount for researc! 
on cigar tobacco. I know that the tobacco tax is excise tax and does not 
go back to the industry. But, nevertheless, they feel a larger share 
should be spent on developing research in regard to the cigar tobacco. 

T will let these gentlemen carry on from here. 

Mr. Horn. The Association of Cigar Manufacturers is national in 
its scope and produces in excess of 75 percent of the total dollar and 
unit sales of cigars. Besides having been a cigar manufacturer 
throughout my adult life for a number of vears, I owned and operated 
a produce farm in Pennsylvania. I believe I am qualified to speak 
for the grower as well as the ultimate processor of farm products. | 
have also been authorized by the grower associations of Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, Georgia, Florida, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut to speak for the tobacco farmers of those areas. 

Most of my statement will be centered on tobacco because that is the 
commodity about which I knew most. However, I know there is 
similar and proportionate need throughout most of the agricultura! 
program. 

We do know that our military needs and international commitments 
will continue at high levels for a long period, yet we maintain that 
a high rate of agricultural production is of equal importance. 

Economists and agronomists estimate by 1975 we will need the 
equivalent of an additional 120 million acres to produce the agricultural 
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commodities needed for the maintenance of our present standard of 
living. Even a reduction to just an adequate minimum would require 
far more acreage than the 45 million potentially available and this 
at a cost of about $1314 billion. Discouraging as the outlook appears, 
there is a possible solution in sustained comprehensive agricultural 
research, 

For many years most industrialists, and that includes we cigar manu- 
facturers, look upon research as butterfly chasing—something pretty 
to catch but nothing very practical or useful. But as science pro- 
gressed, farmers benefited, we, too, became aware of the advantages 
and need for agricultural research. As an indication of our revised 
attitude, our association for the first time has allocated substantial 
sums for cigar tobacco research. 

If the present agricultural research program were adequate or keep- 
ing pace, there would be no necessity for my appearance. As an 
example of this need, last year growers of Connecticut shade tobacco 
barely missed losing their entire crop through a fungus disease known 
as blue mold. Incidentally, this is one of the most costly crops grown 
anywhere, requiring an outlay of over $3,000 per acre to the farmer 
from seed to harvest. ‘To make up the deficiency in funds necessary 
to prepare against further inroads of this disease our association and 
the Shade Tobacco Growers Association made grants to the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station and the Beltsville Station in 
Maryland for the purpose of developing new disease resistant plants. 
This was not the first time that disease almost wrought havoe on the 
tobacco farmer. Some 25 or 30 years ago a fungus known as black 
shank struck Florida shade-grown tobacco plants. Spreading through 
the entire Piedmont cigarette belt and as far north as Pennsylvania, it 
left no tobacco-producing area untouched. Fortunately, agricultural 
research eventually developed plants resistant to this disease. Un- 
fortunately, disease-resisting plants of the various types needed were 
developed several years after the initial infestations. Most of such 
losses can be avoided or minimized in the future if, instead of lagging 
behind the disease, research can prepare its remedies and defense in 
advance. Only a sustained, adequately financed program of research 
will accomplish this. 

These losses adversely affect the pocketbooks not only of the grower 
and the processor of tobacco, but also to the Federal Government. 
Gentlemen of the committee, you may not realize it but your stake in 
this is larger than ours. Note these figures! The growers of tobacco 
for all their investment, effort, and expense last year received about 
$1 billion. For that same crop of tobacco the Federal Government 
realized more than $1,380,000,000 in tobacco excise taxes. Even with- 
out including the Government’s receipts from income taxes, it col- 
lected more from tobacco than the combined total of farmer’s income 
and industry profits. 

This is the first time our industry has appeared before your com- 
mittee. We feel compelled to appear before you because of the con- 
striction in research funds in the proposed and two prior budgets. 
As an indication of the adverse effect of these constrictions look at 
the meager grant for fundamental tobacco research—$4,450 in fiscal 
1951 and proposed in fiscal 1952. Gentlemen, you know that you can- 
not employ and equip even one trained research man for that sum. 
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It probably would just about cover the wages of a good maintenance 
mechanic in our factory. This utterly inadequate appropriation had 
one result—no fundamental tobacco utilization research was under- 
taken last year and none can be undertaken with the amount included 
in the proposed budget. This example illustrates the possible defect 
of the over-all program. Just how frequently the same situation, and 
subsequent waste has been repeated with other commodity research 
I do not know. Iam confident that it has occurred many times. 

We do not expect nor desire any special or earmarked funds for 
tobacco research. If we sought and received a special appropriation 
for our commodity we might be establishing an undesirable precedent. 
Eventually every commodity interest would seek to grab as large a 
share 9s poss'ble without regard to the over-all program: This would 
be robbing Peter to pay Paul. Production and utilization research 
could not exist under such conditions. Moreover, we believe re- 
search, in general, is one of the essentials to the future prosperity of 
our Nation. It is for this reason that we urge funds not only for 
tobacco, but for the entire research program. 

We, therefore, ask your favorable consideration of our presentation 
and your support for such grants as are necessary to maintain adequate 
research. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Thank you, Mr. Horn. I note that in the latter 
part of your statement where you mention the problem of having 
individual appropriations for individual problems. That was the 
practice followed for a good long time. Now we have advisory com- 
mittees passing on the research work of the Department in lieu of 
such a procedure. I wonder if you do not have someone on an ad- 
visory committee. 

Mr. Horn. I am. 

Mr. Wurirren. We know some of the problems in our own areas 
and we learn some things sitting on this committee, but we cannot 
qualify as experts. 

But by turning the work over to those who do know they help to 
focus attention on the most essential work. 

Mr. Horn. I would go along with that thinking as a member of 
the advisory committee because we had to get educated to it. 

Mr. Wnirren. This committee surrendered its authority to the 
advisory committees. We did not think the old approach was the best 
so we voluntarily surrendered that. 

Mr. Horn. I would agree that that is the best approach and would 
most likely get the greatest result for the dollars spent and T can 
only applaud that. But may I suggest one thing? I think that not 
only the Tobacco Advisory Committee, but in speaking to members 
of other advisory committees, I do not believe that they reflect the 
research, not so much as they tried to have the projects which were 
presented or the projects they felt should be pursued into a dollar 
figure. TI want to be perfectly frank with you. I think the over-all 
program is inadequate if gaged by the adequacy of the program for 
tobacco. I feel much more able to make a valuation of a committee 
at that point. 
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Mr. Wurrren. We found out that having money does not answer 
it. If you don’t have qualified personnel and plans, then just hiring 
people does not help you. I understand that highly qualified men 
would be needed in the marketing end of the research. 

Mr. Horn. There is very little sense in hiring unqualified personnel 
to fill that position. 

Mr. Wutrren. For us to appropriate money will not help. 

Mr. Horn. I thought you might be interested. Through our re- 
search program in a seminar we held in Atlantic City in December, 
we had 18 people engaged in research work at Beltsville. A number 
of these persons, I believe, would like to work for the Government be- 
cause they could accomplish more by concentration and push in the 
position of research. But the uncertainty is one factor that kept them 
from going into the Government. 

Iam not hunting for something today. But I am thinking of ade- 
quate planning. For you gentlemen to appropriate X dollars, no 
matter how much, would not be getting anywhere, unless we had a 
program to carry it out. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horn, we appreciate this chance to talk to you 
because you know your subject. There are some things that you 
raise that cannot be handled in the Government in the same way 
as business can. Congress meets and appropriates annually. If we 
gave you all the assurance in the world as to what the future would 
be, it is subject to veto next year. So we do not have the continuity 
ve would like. We need to give some sense of security through the 
sponsorship of interested people year after year. 

Mr. Horn. May I say I am at fault in that because I have not 
given that ample support, and others like me. We have not made 
our needs apparent. We have not sold them. I am not confining it 
to this committee. 

Mr. Wurirren. In preceding years we have not gone along with 
as great an increase for research as contemplated in the authoriza- 
tion. But it is a subject in which we are vitally interested. 

Mr. Horn. I would not be persuasive about this. We want to get 
money that might turn into a better research program. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. That is the way we felt and that is why this sub- 
committee, as the chairman has stated, has been reluctant to put up 
all the money requested in the past few years. We have not been 
pleased with the way the whole thing has developed at times, but 
as we find that it is gradually becoming a good workable program 
of research, I think all of us will become more liberal in putting 
the money on the table. 

Mr. Horn. I agree with you. I think there is great hope in your 
advisory set-up. They receive the education in internal working not 
only in Government but within the agency itself. They will be better 
able to advise and evaluate the projects, particularly inasmuch as they 
are a running committee. You will get some very good things out 
of that eventually. 

Mr. Wutrren. We thank you, gentlemen. 
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QUARANTINE Diseases—Mexican Borper 


WITNESS 
JUDGE JOE G. MONTAGUE, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Mr. Wurrren. Judge, we are indeed glad to have you with us. I 
have placed in the record your statement with reference to your visit 
to Mexico and the status of foot-and-mouth disease work. 

Judge Montracur. What book is that in? 

Mr. Wurrten. It has already been printed and we will see that 
you get a copy. 

Judge Montacur. I would like it for my file. 

Mr. Wurrren. That will be taken care of. 

Judge Montracvur. That report was not written as a legislative re- 
port but to the people who paid my expenses to attend. They are 
directors of the association. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thought it was appropriate for it to be in the 
record. 

Judge Monracur. But the matter I wanted to talk about to you 
today is a very small matter and, in fact, so small I have hesitated 
about even coming before you about it. It is a knotty little problem. 

We have various kinds of quarantines on the border between the 
United States and Mexico. The foot-and-mouth disease quarantine 
excludes the importation of any kind of cloven-hoof animals or any- 
thing that might be a carrier of foot-and-mouth disease. We have 
the ordinary customs importation charts made and we have quaran- 
tines for other types of disease, particularly fever-carrying ticks and 
a disease among horses known as dourine. 

The border is not tight. There is a good deal of stock that comes 
across the border. In the last 11 months I have the report—their 
Government report—that beginning December 1950, and running 
through November 1951, there were caught 1,103 horses and 132 cattle 
which just drifted across the border. Practically all of these animals 
had the fever tick. These animals have caused a lot of damage in 
this country by reinfesting a whole lot of country that had been cleared 
of ticks and by exposing some areas still under quarantine and by 
getting out in some instances pretty far into the interior before they 
were caught and exposed and placed under quarantine just on account 
of ticks. 

As far as cattle are concerned we need not be too concerned about 
them. When cows stray across the river and are caught they are 
turned over to the patrol, to the customs service—by the foot-and- 
mouth patrol or by the tick men, to the customs service, and they are 
seized and sold at public auction, except that at the present time if 
cattle come across under the strict quarantine foot-and-mouth-disease 
law they are destroyed. 

But cattle will not cause us much trouble. It is horses I want to 
talk about. It is a small item—1,103 horses out of these 1,235 animals. 
These horses were apprehended on this side of the river. At the first 
part of the year tests were made and they were found to be carrying 
the disease dourine. a very dangerous and communicable disease and 
an infectious one. I had never heard of it until the last few years. 
It is equivalent to venereal disease in people and it is quite contagious. 
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‘here is a particular quarantine in our law against dourine-carrying 
animals, 

It was so bad all along the Arizona-New Mexico border a few years 
ago that the United States and Mexico attempted to eradicate it and 
the Mexican Government invited our people to come over and do the 
testing. They had to slaughter many hundreds of horses in Sonora 
and Chihuahua. 

These horses came across from Tamalalipas area and we found them 
to be carrying dourine. Ordinarily, that would be a simple predica- 
ment, they would be turned over to customs and destroyed if carrying 
diseases. And if not, then they would be seized and sold by public 
auction. 

But due to the fact that horses today will not bring enough money 
at a public sale to pay for seizure and being held to be tested and put 
up for sale, they lack in each instance a few dollars of paying that. 

So, the customs service have discontinued the seizing of these horses 
and have put them back across the border. One horse came back 3 
days in succession. 

There is not anything that our State can do. This file I have here 
comes from our State livestock sanitary commission which is more 
disturbed about it. We have some very fine horses ranged in that 
area and if they get that disease among them it would be distress. 
We cannot do anything because we cannot turn them loose from Fed- 
eral control. : 

I do not believe the expense would amount to more than two or 
three thousand dollars a year for the handling of these horses. But 
the customs service will not handle them unless they pay the expense 
of handling. We are in an impasse there. 

Mr. Wuirren. Judge, in your section it is difficult. As a general 
thing, horses are no longer of great service to the Nation. However, 
your area is the exception. 

Judge Monracur. We use lots of horses. 

Mr. Wurrren. But nationally they are disappearing. 

Judge Monvacue. This situation is so bad and we have been fighting 
with the customs people for months and months trying to get them 
to do something about it. I went to the Bureau of Animal Husbandry 
and they told me there is nothing they can do about it. They have no 
authority under the law to do anything with horse stock except to 
turn it over to the customs people. I went to Charles A. Emerick, 
Deputy Commissioner of Customs here, and he said they had the 
money to pay what little expense would occur in handling these horses 
provided Mr. Gully Garner, son of John Nance Garner, approved. 
| got him to write the letter but he has never done it. I did not hear 
from him but I did hear indirectly that he said these things cost too 
much money. 

Mr. Horan. What animals does dourine affect? 

Judge Monracur. Horses, mules, and burros. 

Mr. Horan. Solid-hoof animals. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate this statement and will look into it 
and see what the situation is. 

Judge Monraaur. The customs people told me they had the money 
but said they would not spend it. I understood they did not enforce 
the law to make money. 


. 
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Mr. Anprrsen. How does the foot and mouth disease in Mexico 
look ? 

Judge Montracvr. It looks good. I went on horseback into the 
mountains and elsewhere in New Mexico. I do not believe there is 
any free live virus in Mexico at this time. If there is an outbreak 
I am convinced it would be sabotage. 

I think our people have done a remarkable job. The difficulty is 
in the attitude of the peons, the Indians there. I speak Spanish and 
I went up myself and visited among the people and I think they would 
have gladly killed anyone connected with the program. But at the 
present time T see thousands of inspections going on over a good many 
States and when our inspector called on his Mexican counterpart it 
was a social event. They greeted them like good friends. 

Mr. ANprrsen. Do you think they have any concept of the im- 
portance of dealing with foot and mouth disease ? 

Judge Monracvr. TI think they have been pretty well educated 
to it. Even the peons down there realize they have not got rid of it. 
That is proven by the last two outbreaks which were reported by the 
owners of the livestock. In 1947 that was not done. 

Mr. AnverseN. You would not maintain now that we should be 
too quick about allowing Mexican cattle back in here? 

Judge Monraaur. I would not start to think about it until 13 
months had expired since the last outbreak. 

Mr. Annersen. I think we would be foolish to take the chance. 

Judge Monracvur. I think we should keep a skeleton crew of a few 
veterinarians and a few laymen to watch things for a while after that. 
T do not know how long. Tam not scientist enough to know them. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are in rather a precarious position having both 
to the south and north of us these particular diseases and T think we 
have to be doubly careful. 

Mr. Wurrren. This is a problem for which we must always be on 
the alert. We certainly thank you for this presentation, Judge 
Montague. 


Scnoot Luncn Program 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Wuairren. We are glad to have with us, our friend and col- 
league, Representative Perkins of Kentucky. We will be glad to hear 
your statement. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; T am ap- 
pearing before you to ask that you consider the food requirements of 
school children and increase the appropriation for the national school 
lunch program. The number of free school lunches served in Ken- 
tucky has increased more than 15 percent during the last 5 years, and 
similarly increased across the Nation. I feel that you should not 
limit your approval to the present inadequate request for an appropri- 
ation of $83,367,491. 

More schools with added enrollments are presently requesting the 
national school lunch program. This has been brought about to a 
great degree by reason of consolidation of schools. Naturally, con- 
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solidated public schools desire and should be recipients of the. school 
lunch program. Today we have more children in school by reason 
of the increased marriage rate. Considering inflationary prices and 
the great increase in school attendance during the past 5 years, there 
cannot be any logical reason advanced why this amount should not be 
increased to at least $100,000,000. It is common knowledge that more 
men and women are working today than were working 5 years ago, 
which necessarily causes more children to eat their lunch at school. I 
think we can all agree that the school lunch program has meant much 
to the development, health, and well-being of these school children. 

Congress, I feel, is certainly interested in the Nation’s most valuable 
asset—our school children—and wants to do everything possible to 
advance their welfare. We all know that malnutrition seriously in- 
terferes with the health and happiness of school children. If school 
children are required to pay an additional penny or nickel for their 
lunch, it may mean that they will not have any lunch at all in many 
instances. After we consider how prices have skyrocketed, especially 
food, I feel that it is our responsibility to provide an appropriation 
for the national school lunch program which is adequate and com- 
mensurate with rising costs and increasing enrollments. I personally 
feel that any appropriation under $100,000,000 would be inadequate. 

I urge the Committee to increase this appropriation to at least 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you very much for this statement. 


Forrest Service Program 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have Congressman Frazier of Tennes- 
see With us today. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Frazier. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement from the Cleveland 
Bear, Deer, and Boar Hunters’ Club, Cleveland, Tenn., signed by its 
president, Mr. R. S. Hines, which I would like to place in the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have it. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLEVELAND BEAR, DEER, AND BoAR HUuNTER’S CLUB, 
CLEVELAND, TENN. 


In the Appalachian Mountains of Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia there 
are 2,132,993 acres of publicly owned forest land. This forest land is held and 
operated by the public in the national interest. It constitutes one of the most 
vital watershed areas in the Nation. And, it provides unparalleled opportunities 
for the people from the densely settled areas of the South and East to enjoy 
nature at its wondrous and wild best. 

This forest land is managed by the United States Forest Service. The laws 
and regulations which guide its administration have been developed over the 
last half century. They have been formulated and are applied in the local and 
national interest. The test of time has proven them to be effective. The Appala- 
chian area is contained in four national forests, each organized to serve the 
publie best. 

For the present these national forests are well and effectively handled, con- 
sidering the funds and facilities available. Owing, however, to increased de- 
mands on these areas in postwar years, the facilities are inadequate and fail 
seriously to fulfill the requirements placed upon them by the public. This marked 
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increase in public demand is caused by a combination of several factors. In the 
main, though, it is due to the fact that recent industrial expansion in tributary 
areas has resulted in a vastly increased number of people seeking short, out-of- 
doors trips. These people have limited, yet adequate, funds to take them to 
the national forests for a day to a week or more. In 1950 alone, some 7 million 
people visited these national forests. 

With the concentrated public demands that almost 7 million people make of 
the facilities on these national forests, the limited facilities which were built 
mostly in prewar years are inadequate. Not only are they inadequate, but the 
existing facilities built during CCC days and at great expense to the Government 
are deteriorating because of excessive use and because the funds are inadequate 
to police and maintain them properly. 

In the interest of national well-being and development, the public cannot and 
should not be discouraged from using these national forests. Neither can this 
demanding public permit these areas to deteriorate or otherwise fail to meet 
even the minimum of essential requirements. As representative of the public 
most closely associated and dependent upon the national forests, citizens of the 
Southern Appalachians in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia request the 
Congress to consider the needs of this important forested area. An annual 
appropriation increase of $388,000 must be made for these important units to 
satisfy and fulfill the demands the Nation is placing upon them. 

Although these areas are federally owned and administered and thereby a ful! 
Federal obligation, each of these States involved is contributing under coopera- 
tive agreement to meeting needs which the national forest appropriations fail 
to do. For several reasons the States are able to do most in the field of game 
and fish management and annually they make approximately $41,700 available 
to United States Forest Service to aid this agency and spend as much more as a 
direct aid to the United States Forest Service. The United States Forest Service 
has no way of matching thse funds. 

The present demands upon the Congress for funds to meet the national emer- 
gency make it difficult to satisfy more or less unspectacular local needs. How- 
ever, in spite of urgent needs elsewhere the basic natural resources upon which 
the people depend now and in the future must be protected. Furthermore, 
where public demands cannot be otherwise altered or oriented, facilities for 
utilization of these resources must be increased as required. Congress is faced 
with this obligation now in the Southern Appalachian region. 


Appropriations needed for resource development and protection to fulfill demands 
of the Monten: public to the national forests of the Southern Appalachians 


Increase Present funds 
needed | available 


. To handle adequately existing facilities $84, 000 
For the purpose of current clean-up, restoration of site, improvement of | } 
ground cover, correction of erosion, foliage control, and the laying out of | 
numerous additional summer home sites. 
ae I IN I a inienipinta none cc commahemianictbh ied ediaee a } 
For the purpose of reconditioning and maintaining existing facilities on 
established public recreation areas (picnic grounds, sports areas, etc.). | 
These to include the appurtenant water and sanitary systems. | 
. To construct and develop additional facilities 165, 000 
For the purpose of planning the details for the site development of, and | 
the fabrication and establishment of, substantial standard facilities to 
serve the needs of picknickers, campers, hunters, fishermen, and organiza- | 
tion campers; also the opening of roadside mountain vista points along the 
scenic roads in the mountains. 
To develop and manage the wildlife resource._....................------ 
To provide technical assistance for the management of game and fish, | 
including the work necessary to improve the habitat of the forest cover, | 
improvement of fishing streams and structures needed for the management | j 
and protection of the resource. i 


Total annual need 


Various groups of citizens in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia have 
decided to present this matter to Congress. We want te see Congress take steps 
to redeem the Government’s responsibility to rebuild and make available the 
resources of the area. We believe the investment will be amply repaid through 
improved assets and increased returns, 

We trust that you will help us. 





Yours truly, 
R. S. Hinges, President. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much, Congressman Frazier. 


Scuoot-Luncu Program 


Mr. Wuirren. I have a statement from the Child-welfare repre- 
sentative for the National Committee on Public Social Policy of the 
American Association of Social Workers. I have been requested to 
include this statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GERTRUDE LONGDEN, CHILD WELFARE REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC SOCIAL POLICY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or SOCIAL WORKERS AND FOR THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION OF ITS 
District OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER 


The American Association of Social Workers is the largest membership asso- 
ciation in the field of social work. It has about 13,000 members living in all 
parts of the United States and its Territories. They are employed in public 
and voluntary local, State, national, and international agencies. The District 
of Columbia Chapter, one of the 120 chapters of the association, has a membership 
of about 450. 

Because of our concern for the health and well-being of children, we urge 
an adequate appropriation for 1952-53 for the “National school-lunch program.” 
A hot lunch, meeting the nutritional requirements for participation in the 
school-lunch program, is an important contributing factor in a health program 
for children. Important, also, is the requirement that lunches must be available 
without discrimination to children able to pay none or only a part of the price 
of the lunch. The effectiveness is indicated by the many participating schools 
that report definite improvement in the health of children. With cost of food 
and labor continuing to move up, with increased enrollment in most schools, 
and decreasing amounts of surplus foods available to schools, an appropriation 
in excess of the $83,500,000, provided for the current year, will be necessary 
to hold the gains already achieved. The steady increase in the number of schools 
participating is a healthy growth. The 9 million children now reached, an 
increase from the 6 million in 1946, is a good record, moving in the right direc- 
tion. Continued expansion, as more schools become interested in participating, 
is to be expected and should be encouraged. This briefly summarizes our reasons 
for urging an appropriation of at least $100,000,000. 


Human Nurririon anp Home Economics 


Mr. Wurrren. Mrs. Rollin Brown, chairman, standing committee 
on legislation of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, has 
requested that her statement on the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics be included in the record. Mrs. Brown is unable 
to present her views to the committee in person because of illness. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE BUREAU OF HUMAN 
NUTRITION AND HoME Economics, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
considers the work of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Bceonomics 
increasingly important to the welfare of American families. -The 33 million 
homemakers of this country are not unwilling to assume their full responsibility 
in support of the mobilization program, but they need help, if the health, com- 
fort, and economic well-being of their families are not to suffer. They are 
faced with problems posed by the changing pattern of family life, sharp increases 
in living costs, and technological advances in many fields. 
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Efforts to discover means of improving the health of our people have pointed 
clearly to better nutrition, for studies have shown a close relationship between 
proper nutrition -and optimum human growth and development, lengthened 
span of greatest efficiency, longevity, and resistance to many diseases. Other 
inquiries have disclosed that although very low-income-level families have 
difficulty in supplying all their nutritional needs, it is also true that large expendi- 
tures for food do not guarantee adequate diets. Cultivation methods, marketing, 
preservation, cooking, combination, and distribution in the diet all appear to 
affect the nutritional value of foods. 

We are impressed by the recent stydies on vitamin A requirements, relative 
utility of carotenes in certain vegetables as dependable sources of vitamin <A, 
the effect of cooking on ascorbic acid content, and the nutritional effect of dis 
tribution of protein intake among the day’s meals. 

Continued research is an obvious necessity, to extend our knowledge not only 
of human nutritional requirements, but also of the composition and nutritive 
value and best methods of selection, preservation, and use of foods. The people 
of America cannot continue to squander their agricultural bounty, waste their 
money, and depreciate their health and energy by feeding on the assumption that 
a human being with a full stomach is necessarily well-fed. It goes without 
saying that the research findings will continue to have implications for the 
agricultural, transportation, packing, merchandising, and other industries, 

The National Congress regards as particularly important the strengthening 
of the school lunch program by uninterrupted study of school lunches to make 
sure that distribution of surplus commodities and expenditures of public funds 
results in improved nutrition for school children. 

Research in textiles is providing indispensable data concerning the finish, 
durability, use, and care of fabrics. Such studies as resulted in the development 
of mildew-resistant treatments for shower curtains, awnings, seedbed cloth, and 
Similar items alone are justification for the ageney’s entire budget. Another 
outstanding service now beginning to save untold sums is the body-measurement 
survey that has served to provide industry with a scientific basis for standardiza- 
tion of women’s and children’s ready-to-wear clothing sizes. Homemakers also 
look to the clothing and textile laboratory of the Bureau for guides to the 
purchase, design, construction, and care of clothing, and for designs for fune- 
tional, durable, safe garments for themselves and for their children. 

Hiome management, and family planning are two other areas in which home- 
makers are asking for more guidance. Materials on selection of household equip- 
ment, on housing and space requirements, efficient arrangement of rooms and 
equipment, planning of kitchen, laundry, and storage space are requested. Infor- 
mation is sought on budgeting of family income, time management, housekeeping 
skills and methods of work. Intensive research in this field of planning for 
best use of all family resources will provide a stout bulwark for the American 
home. 

We are sure that many persons heretofore have pointed out the somewhat 
illogical policy this country has pursued with regard to agricultural production 
and use. With one hand we have poured out billions to increase and stabilize 
production, and with the other we have squeezed the budget of the one agency 
that might guide us to best use of the products. 

Westrongly urge that the full budget request of the Bureau be allowed, in order 
to permit the orderly’ progress of the Bureau's vital work. 


Forest SerRvIcE Program 
WITNESS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Srockman. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this com- 
mittee today in behalf of certain items for the Forest Service that are 
of such importance to the preservation and proper disposition of the 
products of our forests that I urge that the committee give favorable 
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consideration to granting the amounts in full which have been ap- 
proved in the 1953 budget for the items of “Timber sale administra- 
tion” and of “Fire control” on the national forests, for research on 
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sia ’ methods of controlling the halogeton weed, and for the item of “Forest 
“ + . ° 
pendi- — development roads and trails.” 


ceting, fF The budget carries approval of increases for the first three items I 





ar to F have mentioned, and I believe the committee will be fully justified in 
lative | approving the increases included in the budget. The national forests 
nin A. — in the Northwest are contributing very substantially to the needs for 
f dis — lumber and other forest products during the present emergency. 

’ However, I know that the national forests in my general territory and 
besa - elsewhere in the country can increase the harvest of national forest 


people [timber if additional funds are provided to the Forest Service for this 


‘their F purpose. I realize that the Appropriations Committee is reluctant to 
coon ) enlarge the 1953 budget above 1952, but this particular item of “Timber 
o. ~a | sale administration” would result in increased receipts on the other side 


‘ ' of the ledger at the ratio of $12 or $14 to $1. This appears to me as a 





hening F > good business proposition, and I hope the committee can see it this 

make F 7 way also and will act favorably on the $1,083,379 which has been 

fumls TF) approved by the budget. 
finish, | ‘The fire control item also should result in reduced losses of natural 
pment F resources, and in reduced emergency fire fighting obligations. It 

h, and J stands to reason that an enlarged summer protection force will catch 

= » a greater percentage of fires while they are small, thereby reducing 

ardiza- | the number of fire fighters it is necessary to employ to combat the fires 
rs also B) that cannot be reached in time by the summer protection force. The 
to the F budget carries approval of $370,000 for this item, and I urge that this 

* fune- committee give its approval for this amount. 

home. | Both of the above items are outstanding in my opinion. One will 
equip, — result in substantial increases in receipts; the other should result in 
us and reduced obligations in another appropriation, and in reduced values 

Sais of forest resources by fire. aie 

ing for rhe small item for halogeton research is important because of the 

rerican spread of this noxious weed in the range country. I understand that 
the Interior Department has a rather large item in the 1953 budget 

— for control of halogeton and that the need for additional information 

rabilize on control methods will become urgent before the fiscal year 1953 ends. 

agency I therefore urge that the amount of $31,397 which has been approved 
by the budget be approved by this committee. 

n order | regret that the Budget Bureau has not included an increase for the 
construction of access roads. In my State there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of overmature timber which should be harvested 
because the trees have stopped growing and in many cases are actually 
deteriorating in volume and quality. These areas cannot be cut now 
because they are inaccessible. A few million dollars for the construe- 

FROM tion of roads into such areas would pay off handsomely in facilitating 
the harvest of timber at the peak of its volume and quality, in hastening 

se the regrowth of new timber on the area, and in increased returns to the 

yo lreasury. bi he budget contains an item of $13,000,000 which has been 
ie approved for forest development roads and trails, and I urge that this 
of the committee act favorably on this item. 


orable Mr. Wurrren. Thank you very much, Mr. Stockman. 
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Freperat Crorp Insurance Program 


Mr. Wurrren. I have a resolution from the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies which ] have been requested to submit 
for the record. 

(The resolution is as follows:) 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives, United States Congress. 


In behalf of the special hail conference committee of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, I should like to submit the following statement to 
your committee: 

In view of the emergency in Government spending existing at this time and the 
critical need of economy in nonmilitary expenditures, we wish to bring to your 
attention the requested appropriation of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
amounting to some $9,100,000. We believe that this appropriation can be reduced 
to $6,000,000 for the coming year without reducing the services of the Corporation 
to the farmers of these United States. Their askings include funds for further ex- 
pansion in this time of emergency, of an experimental program (using their 
words) that contributes to a very small percentage of the Nation’s farmers. It is 
proposed that they expand into another 60 counties. We do not feel this is justified 
in this time of deficit spending. The Federal Crop Insurance Act provides (sec. 
507-c) for certain expenditures being included in the premiums; namely, those 
paid to cooperating agencies which in this case is the PMA which sells and other 
wise assists in carrying out the program. We feel that some of these costs could 
be included and thereby reduce the appropriation to $6,000,000 and not curtail the 
services of the FCIC and at the same time begin to place the FCIC on a self- 
sustaining basis in a manner which would not cause the program to fall into 
distavor. As evidence of the widespread feeling on this matter, we further 
submit the resolutions passed by the National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, the lowa Association of Mutual Insurance Associations, and the State 
Association of Farmers Mutual Insurance Companies of Minnesota. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F, W. Benson, 
Chairman, Special Hail Conference Committee, 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies. 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas Congress established the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, as 
stated in its declaration of purpose to ‘Promote the national welfare by improv- 
ing the economie stability of agriculture through a sound system of crop insur- 
ance and providing the means for the research and experience helpful in devising 
and establishing such insurance; and 

“Whereas the FCIC administration by failing to include the cost of doing 
business in the premium which it is charging, is not developing a ‘sound system 
of crop insurance’, or is it developing an experience which will ultimately 
determine a practicable premium ; and 

“Whereas in addition to offering crop insurance, the Corporation is also offer 
ing other forms of insurance which are available at reasonable and practicable 
rates from established insurance companies: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 
recommend to the administrators of the FCIC that all costs (including the cost 
of operating the FCIC) be added to the premium in order to produce a realistic 
rate; and further, 

“Resolved, That they be urged to refrain from offering types of insurance which 
are already available through regular insurance companies. 

“Adopted October 4, 1952.” 


“RESOLUTION 


“Be it further resolved, That the Iowa Association of Mutual Insurance Asso 
ciations, in convention assembled, request Congress to require the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation to include all acquisition costs in the premium for a!! 
risk crop insurance; and further, 

“That the Federal Government refrain from offering any insurance coverage 
available from private insurers. 

“Unanimously adopted, November 1952.” 
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“RESOLUTION 


“Be it resolved, That the State Association of Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies of Minnesota recommend to the administrators of the FCIC that all costs 
(including costs of operating the FCIC) be added to the premium in order to 
produce a realistic rate ; and further, 

“That they be urged to refrain from offering types of insurance which are 
already available through regular insurance companies, 

“Adopted January 25, 1952.” 


Forest Service Program 


Mr. Wuirren. I have been requested to include in the record a 
statement of Mr. Anthony W. Smith, executive secretary, CIO 
committee on regional development and conservation. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Again this year, as in other years, I wish to speak for the CIO and affiliated 
labor organizations in support of full and adequate appropriations for the 
forestry items in the 1953 budget. 

Specifically, 1 wish to urge approval of the increases included in the budget 
for “Resource protection and use in the national forests.” This, I understand, 
includes timber sale work and forest fire control. 

The committee will remember the extremely bad forest fires that swept 
over great areas in the west last year. I think it is safe to say that many 
of those big fires could have been stopped before they even got to be big fires 
if enough trained fire suppression men had been available in the regular seasoned 
organization. Obviously, the way to prevent big fires is to catch them while 
they are small, and the way to do that is to have adequate and well-equipped 
fire control forces, strategically located and immediately available. I am sure 
that strengthening the fire control organization in the national forests will 
result in reducing the great damages done by these big fires and in cutting down 
the heavy costs of mobilizing large forces to fight these big fires. Thus it 
will be real economy in the end. 

In this connection I note that the budget includes funds for smoke-jumper 
facilities at Missoula, Mont. The smoke jumpers certainly are a necessary 
part of the tire control organization needed to do the job I have just described ; 
to eatech fires while they are still small in inaccessible back-country areas of 
the West. ’ 

The timber sale work in the national forests, as the committee knows, pays 
back much more than it costs. On that score alone, it would certainly seem 
worth while to finance it adequately. Beyond that, the timber-sale business 
is helping to support forest industry and employment, and to supply products 
which the country needs. 

The timber sales could be increased substantially if more access roads were 
built to open up inaccessible stands of timber. We should like to see the 
appropriation for roads approved in full, and even increased. 

The interest of the C1O in these matters is more than just academic. The 
members of many of our affiliated organizations, and especially those of the 
International Woodworkers of America, are directly affected. These are work- 
ers whose jobs and pay often depend on logging and mill operations based on 
national forest timber sales. They are affected by logging camp shut-downs 
on account of bad fires. They are among the men called on to fight those fires. 
They work in industries and live in communities whose long-term welfare 
often depends on good management and protection of the forest resources. 
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RECLAMATION PROGRAM 






Mr. Wuirren. I have been requested to insert in the record a state- 
ment of Mr. William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the National 
Reclamation Association. Due to illness, Mr. Welsh is unable to 
present his statement in person. 
(The statement is as follows:) 

















My name is William E,. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the Nationa! 
Reclamation Association. Our membership comes from each of the 17 States 
comprising the western half of the United States. The largest single segment 
of our membership comes from representatives of water users organizations 
including officers, directors, managers, etc., of irrigation districts, canal com- 
panies, and other types of similar organ’zations. Hence, in that way, we are 
authorized to speak for a very large number of irrigation farmers, and especially 
farmers on Federal reclamation projects throughout the West. 

Our association was organized originally for the primary purpose of fostering 
reclamation, Our objectives today remain fundamentally the same, but we 
ure intensely interested in problems confronting the irrigation farmers of the 
West. As an indication of our interest in these problems, I am including in 
this statement several resolutions which were adopted at the last annual 
meeting of our association which was held in Amarillo, Tex., October 1951. 




























































“RESOLUTION No. 15, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 





“Whereas because of the limited amount of new land which may be brought 
under irrigation, the necessary increased agricultural production must come from 
lands already under cultivation; and 

“Whereas the fertility and productivity levels of both the irrigated and dry 
land areas of the West have decreased drastically in the last three to four decades 
because of increased salinity ; and 

“Whereas scattered soil and water research data in the 17 Western States 
indicate the possibility of increasing by 50 to 100 percent their agricultural pro- 
duction which in 1949 accounted for a farm income of over $10 billion; and 

“Whereas because of the interest of the National Reclamation Association in 
the development, control, conservation, preservation, and utilization of the land 
and water resources for the production of food and fiber, the president of the 
Association, pursuant to authorization by the board of directors, appointed an 
agricultural research committee to study the soil and water problems of the 
Western States; and 

“Whereas that committee has submitted its report summarizing the basic his- 
tory of soil and water research, outlining the main soil and water problems and 
proposing a program for the solution of such problems: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, That the association 
approves the broad general objectives of the report and in accordance with the 
recommendations of the agricultural research committee adopts the following 
program : 

“(a) An adequate basic soil and water research program with adequate 
facilities and personnel should be established. Any necessary increase in appro- 
priations should not be at the expense of other research which is now being con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture. 

“(b) Such program should be under the direction and control of a regional 
research director responsible to Agricultural Research Administrator in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This region should embrace the 
seventeen Western States. The director should have administrative responsi- 
bility with an office strategically located within the region and should have 
responsibility and authority to coordinate all Federal soil and water research 
in his region. Such coordination should be at the field level and to the extent 
possible should be accomplished by contractual relationships between the Director 
and various Federal, State, and local agencies. The National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation does not recommend the creation of new agencies, but on the contrary to 
promote the efficiency of agencies already established, and further does not desire 
to deprive any existing agency or bureau of the basic authority now exercised 
by such agency or bureau or to transfer any such basie authority from one agency 
to another. 
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“(c) The National Reclamation Association shall maintain an agricultural 
research committee for the purpose of keeping the association advised of the 
progress in soil and water research and of changes which may be needed in the 
future. 


“RESOLUTION No, 23. FARM CREDIT 


“Whereas, the Farmers Home Administration has the authority to make loans 
to settlers on reclamation projects who cannot obtain such credit from any other 
source; and 

“Whereas, funds available for distribution by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion are entirely inadequate to meet the pressing needs of families selected for 
settlement on these projects; and 

“Whereas, the National Reclamation Association has adopted a resolution for 
the last 8 years urging the Congress of the United States to appropriate and allot 
funds; and 

“Whereas, the appropriation bills for 1950, 1951 and 1952 appropriated and 
specifically allotted a certain amount of money for development loans through 
Farmers Home Administration for reclamation projects; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolwed, by the National Reclamation Association that sufficient funds be 
appropriated and specifically alloted to provide loan funds for the purpose of 
land development and building construction, as well as for operating costs, and 
for the purchase of livestock and machinery.” 


“RESOLUTION No. 35. ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


“Whereas, the primary objectives of the National Reclamation Association is 
the complete development of the land and water resources of the West, and 

“Whereas, the accomplishment of these objectives calls for adequate appro- 
priations by the Congress: Now. therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers 
to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to * * * 

“(v0) Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, 
watershed restoration, range improvement, and physical improvements of Na- 
tional forests; 

“(c) Support and continue the snow survey service of the Department of 
Agriculture ; 

“(f) Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued 
care of the Nation’s land and water resources, basin wide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development ; and 

“(g) Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as prac- 
ticable.”’ 

With reference to resolution No, 15, I would like to call to your attention the 
report of the Agricultural Research Committee of our association. The first 
35 pages or the general summary of the report of this committee have been printed 
as Senate Document No. 98. This Senate document, the committee’s report, 
clearly points out the real need for additional appropriations in order to carry 
out agricultural research in connection with reclamation in the West. 

‘The report very appropriately sets forth the position of our Association in 
the following language : 

“We, of the National Reclamation Association, are intensely interested in the 
development, control, conservation, preservation, and utilization of our land 
and water resources for increased food and fiber production. We have seen the 
development of irrigation on millions of acres of western lands, all contributing 
to increased crop production. Now, only a limited number of acres remain to 
be brought under irrigation. However, continued demands for increasing crop 
production remain with us. What can be done now to meet these demands? 
The answer lies largely in those lands already under cultivation—lands that 
are not producing their maximum. In addition to our large acreage of culti- 
vated lands, there also exists a similar challenge on the smaller acreage of lands 
yet to be brought under cultivation. 

“Making our lands produce to their fullest, presents an exciting challenge, 
an opportunity to benefit our western agriculture and to improve the general 
welfare of our Nation. Soil and water research, carried on at an adequate scale 
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and closely integrated, can show us the way to get maximum and continued pro- 
duction from our lands. 

“Such research can help us in many other land problems. We all are aware 
that each year thousands of irrigated acres go bad. Salts, alkali, seepage, and 
other factors may be responsible. How can these lands be retained in profitable 
production? 

“Reasons like these focus the attention of the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion upon the need for soil and water research. We recognize that it is through 
such research that crop production may be pushed to a high level and then main- 
tained, land kept in economic production, and the welfare of our communities and 
people insured.” 

I sincerely commend Senate Document No. 98 to this committee for its con- 
sideration. 

There are several agencies within the Department of Agriculture dealing 
primarily with problems which are of vital concern to the irrigation farmers of 
the West. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


The urgent need for increased agricultural production today requires no fur- 
ther emphasis on my part. The work of the soil conservation service is especially 
helpful throughout the irrigated West. Our people appreciate the manner in 
which the service operates. We like the democratic process of the soil con- 
servation districts. We believe that the technical assistance which is being 
given to the irrigation farmers of the West is most helpful. This is especially 
true on our newer projects. Many of these farmers on the new projects are vet 
erans and they are finding that the technical help which is made available to 
them through thé soil conservation service is most beneficial. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


In many areas too, the conservation program is urgently needed as a means 
of assisting in flood control and flood prevention. While we do not contend that 
soil conservation alone is sufficient to prevent floods on most of the streams 
where damaging floods have occurred, nevertheless we all realize that proper 
conservation practices on the watersheds of the small tributaries is an important 


factor which must not be overlooked. 

In some areas in the Southwest where the average annual rainfall is quite 
deficient, the situation is critical. The amount of soil that is being carried 
away is almost unbelievale. 

Indeed, adequate protection for the watersheds of the West is one of the major 
concerns of our association. 

The change-over from dry land farming to irrigation farming where new irri 
gation projects are being constructed, presents problems concerning which the 
Soil Conservation Service can render a great deal of assistance. 


PILOT FARMS 


The pilot farms which have been established in a number of differeut areas 
where irrigation development is being initiated, have proven most helpful to 
the new settlers. 

One of the most outstanding pilot farms in the West is located on the Colum 
bia Basin project where more than 80,000 acres of new land will be brought 
under irrigation this year. It was my privilege to visit this farm in the fall 
of 1950. The results of the studies being made there will be of inestimable value 
to the settlers on these new farms, 


FARM OWNERSHIP AND PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS 


The loans which are made for these purposes to new settlers on reclamation 
projects are extremely important, in fact, almost essential. As you gentlemen 
realize, the majority of settlers on these new projects are veterans—young men 
who served their country during World War II. Under the present laws the) 
are selected because of their experience and knowledge with respect to farming 
and are required to have a certain amount of collateral. But in most cases i! 
would be impossible for them to go ahead with all of the costs involved in deve! 
oping a new desert farm without the aid which comes from loans frony thir 
Farmers Home Administration. 
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This year in the State of Washington alone it is expected that water will be 
delivered for the first time to almost more than 80,000 acres on the Columbia 
Basin project. This will require considerable funds, perhaps more, we are ad- 
vised, than the Farmers Home has available for that purpose. These demands 
include water facilities loans and loans for domestic water supplies. 


FOREST LANDS 


The watershed operations, studies, and investigations of the Forest Service in 
the 17 Western States are mighty close to the interests of the National Reclama- 
tion Association. Our members want water for tomorrow as well as today. 
They want useful water and lots of it. And they want freedom from unneces- 
sary floods and destructive silt. That is why we of the association are so 
strong for soil and water conservation practices which can help us obtain the 
greatest possible service and suffer the least possible injury from our western 
watersheds, 

The Forest Service has under its jurisdiction the major portion of the Federal 
timber lands of the west, producing 85 to 90 percent of the waters of the West. 
it is vitally important to the irrigated areas of the West that these lands be 
protected and improved, and that the mountain soils be properly used in order 
to maintain a good watershed and a well regulated and sustained stream run-off. 

We realize that the national forests were set aside for the use and enjoyment 
of all the people and that they must be managed to provide steady supplies of 
timber, forage, and wildlife. But we must not lose sight of the fact that these 
uses can be overdone and that they must be harmonized with the number one 
goal of watershed protection. I know from many years of experience in irriga- 
tion and reclamation in southwestern Idaho, that proper lumbering operations 
us well as carefully regulated grazing and other uses, are most essential. We 
believe that the Forest Service is doing a very satisfactory job in that respect. 

The range and forest experimental and research work that is being carried 
on by the Forest Service in various places in the West is highly beneficial. I was 
personally active more than 20 years ago in getting such a station established 
on the Boise River watershed in southwestern Idaho, and I know from my own 
observations and experience that the results obtained are worth many times 
the cost. The report of our Agricultural Research Committee printed in Senate 
Document No. 98 well illustrates the value of this type of research work. 

We realize that there is much of commercial value on the watersheds of the 
mountainous West. Those products should be used. The timber should be cut 
and marketed. The grazing lands should be properly grazed, and the minerals 
and other resources should be used to the advantage of all the people, but each 
of these various products should be harvested in such a way as not to interfere 
with the proper protection of the watershed, keeping in mind that the primary 
purpose of a watershed is to develop the greatest amount of water possible in 
the right manner and at the right time, in other words, a well sustained run-off 
without undue erosion or cutting away of the top soil. These research and 
experimental stations provide the answer as to how we can utilize the products 
of a watershed without injury and damage to it. 

The importance of these studies cannot be overemphasized. They get to the 
very heart of the problem of maintaining adequate watersheds. For the fore- 
going reasons, I strongly urge adequate appropriations to various agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture which have been given responsibilities in con- 
nection with the maintenance and development of our western watersheds. I 
particularly urge a slight increase in the appropriations of those agencies assist- 
ing with respect to development in connection with western reclamation projects, 
including particularly the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, the Forest Service, as well as the other agencies referred to in Senate 
Document No. 98. 


Cost or Livinc 
WITNESS 
MRS. GEORGE C. BABBITT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you before the committee, Mrs. 
Babbitt. 
Mrs. Bansrrr. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Chairman, and Committee of the House of Appropriations of 
the Eighty-Second Congress, my name is Elizabeth Clarke Babbitt 
(Mrs. George H. Babbitt) of 1819 Wyoming Avenue, City. Tam a 
member of the woman’s joint congressional committee, representing 
the Service Star Legion, and I was a delegate to the citizens conference 
which met in Washington, May 16-20, 1951. 

I wish to place before this honorable committee the importance of 
a generous appropriation for research in the field of nutrition for 
children as well as for the distribution of food necessary for their 
physical and mental development. It is essential that there should be 
a sound body for a sound mind. Are we to consider food for cattle and 
hogs, for experiments in science, for buildings, rivaling Washington 
Monument more important than adequate food to build the bodies of 
the children of the United States? 

To this end, if there must be controls, there should be controls for 
food. We know that there is a close correlation between price of foods 
and wages. It cannot be otherwise. Little advantage would accrue 
from controls on one and not the other. If controls have to be put on, 
they must be rigidly enforced without catering to any special group. 
Otherwise they have no value. Without wishing to be sentimental, 
it is distressing to see people (working people) come into a grocery 
store looking from counter to counter for adequate food at a price 
which they can afford. In the old days there were certain foods which 
were nourishing—such as corned beef and cabbage, lamb stew and 
hominy, liver and bacon, baked beans and brown bread, not to mention 
kidneys. At present these foods are able to be purchased only by the 
affluent. 

T am going to come right down to the point. It is no time to elimi- 
nate—or what we would like to do—or what we want to do in this 
appropriation. We are up against it and vou have got to cut because 
we cannot pay taxes if vou do not cut. T always think of you boys 
who sit here, whether Democrats or Republicans and T hope you 
always stay here so long as you are good citizens. 

You know and T know that there are seven basic foods we have to 
have to live and I will run over these to renew our minds as briefly as 
Tecan. Tm not interested in frills, onlv in what is going to keep a 
person well physically and mentally on the amount of money we can 
possibly get. 

T have found out the first group. They say they are eleven basic 
foods byt T am not going to talk about it. You can get these accord- 
ing to interpretation. Seven is a sacred number—it is a Jewish num 
ber—it is a Protestant number and a Catholic number. 
is the number. 

The first group would be green and yellow vegetables, some raw, 
some cooked. frozen and canned. Carrots probably we depend upon 
them more than anything else because it is green and has vitamins. 
It is cheap and because it is good you can use it raw and cooked. 

Carrots have certain vitamins absolutely necessary to the bodv. 
Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. We are glad to have had you with us. 
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Pecan Researcn 


WebDNesbay, Marcu 5, 1951. 


WITNESSES 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

J. W. CANNON, JR., REPRESENTATIVE, FEDERATED PECAN 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, CORDALE, GA. 

JOHN B. WIGHT, PAST PRESIDENT, SOUTHEASTERN PECAN 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, CAIRO, GA. 


Mr, Wurrren. Gentlemen, we are glad to have with us our friend 
and colleague, Congressman Forrester of the State of Georgia. Many 
people have been here a little longer than Mr. Forrester, but none 
more interested in agriculture nor do a better job in that regard. 

Mr. ANpersen. I want to join in these remarks. I think we have a 
very good, typical southern gentleman in this gentleman, compara- 
tively young as he may be as service is concerned in Congress. 

Mr. Forrester. I surely appreciate that. I know you gentlemen 
are ina hurry. I am, too. Congress is a very busy group and I do 
not want to trespass on your time. I do want to take the opportunity 
of saying to you that I appreciate very much you gentlemen giving us 
a little time to present a matter which we think is mighty important 
and a matter which constantly addresses itself to me because of the 
fact that we are appearing here regarding the pecan industry. 

I do not know whether you gentlemen know it or not but in the 
section in which I live we have the pecan industry center of the world. 
Particularly is that true with the paper shell pecans. You can take 
a paper shell pecan in your hands and crack it, it is so soft. 

I know you gentlemen get tired of hearing from us Congressmen. 
I will be through when I tell you we have two men here born and 
reared in this pecan center, J. W. Cannon, Jr., from Cordale, Ga. 
Joe has 750 acres of these paper shell pecan trees and was born and 
reared in this type of business. He has a peculiarly fine knowledge 
relating to pecans and I am going to ask you to let Joe make a state- 
ment and then he will give you opportunity to ask any questions you 
may have. 

After Mr. Cannon has testified, I want to have the privilege of 
letting Mr. John B. Wight of Cairo, Ga., make a statement. The 
name Wight is synonymous with agriculture and the pecan business 
in our section of the country. They started in the pecan business in 
1887, that is, his father before him. They were the first to pioneer in 
the business especially with the paper shell pecan, and I say to you 
unhesitatingly that these gentlemen will speak to you truthfully and 
intelligently as men skilled and naturally acquainted with this 
product. 

It would be foolish of me to presume on you gentlemen and try to 
talk about the matter on which these gentlemen know so much more 
than Ido. I will ask Mr. Cannon to make his statement at this time. 

Mr. Cannon. I am a pecan grower and I am appearing before you 
as a representative of the Federated Pecan Growers Association in 
the interest of obtaining additional funds for research work on pecan 
production. 
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The Federated Pecan Growers Association has been organized for 
about 3 years and it is composed of four pecan grower associations 
that range in age from about 25 to about 50 years of age. These asso- 
ciations are the Texas Pecan Growers Association, the Oklahoma 
Pecan Growers Association, the Louisiana Pecan Growers Association, 
and the Southeastern Pecan Growers Association, the last-named 
organization covering the five States of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina. Mr. Wight and I are both directors 
of the “Federated” and I am the immediate past president of this 
organization. Mr. Harry Cross of Greenville, Tex., is now serving 
as president of the “Federated.” 

The pecan is native to Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, as well as some border States, and some fine seedling 
trees in these States are hundreds of yeats of age. The peak produc 
tion of these States today, with the exception of Mississippi, is about 
80 percent seedling and 20 percent improved varieties. Mississippi's 
production of improved varieties and her production of seedling 
pecans are of about equal importance. 

The pecan groves in the Southeastern States are mainly plantings 
of improved varieties and most of these trees were planted during 
the last 40 years, with the heaviest plantings occurring during the 
twenties. Southeastern pecan production will run about 80 percent 
improved varieties and about 20 percent seedling, which is just the 
opposite of the western varieties. The production varies from yea! 
to vear but there is just about as many nuts grown in Mississippi east 
as in Mississippi west. , 

Mexico is the only foreign country with any commercial pecan pro 
duction and in the past this has been of rather small importance. 

According to United States Department of Agriculture figures, 
average annual pecan production for the United States for the 10 
year period 1940 to 1949 was 124,066,000 pounds, and there was only 
1 year in this period in which the production of improved varieties 
was larger than the production of seedlings. There are no accurate 
statistics available on the total pecan acreage, so we have had to resort 
to census figures to arrive at the average annual production, both in 
terms of pounds of pecans per acre and in gross income per acre. 
We hope that some time soon a complete survey of the pecan industry 
can be made by the USDA, as this information is badly needed. The 
USDA has detailed information on walnut, almond, and filbert groves 
production and acreage but this information has never been secured 
in regard to pecan trees. 

The 1950 census shows that there are 10,133,000 pecan trees in the 
United States. Dividing this figure into the average production for 
the 1940-49 period, we find that the average yield per tree is 12.2 
pounds annually. 

We feel that 10 trees per acre would be a fair figure to use in con 
verting tree count to an acreage basis. Improved groves were gener- 
ally planted on a basis of 16 trees to the acre, but many of these have 
been thinned by cutting out 50 percent of the trees leaving eight to 
the acre. There are many trees planted around homes and as field 
borders, and most of these scattered trees have much more space than 
the 10 tothe acre basis. Most of the groves that have not been thinned 
contain skips in the plantings, which would give some reduction 
even in their spacing. Of course, the seedling trees vary widely in 
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spacing due to the age and size of the trees, but we feel that for the 
pecan industry as a whole it is fair to use 10 trees to the acre as a 
basis of converting tree count to acres. " 

Using 10 trees an acre as a basis, we find the average annual produc- 
tion of pecans to be 122 pounds of pecans per acre. This figure is 
further substantiated by statements from experiment station workers 
that I would be glad to read if you should so desire. During the past 
10 years the average annual production of walnuts for the United 
States was 1,015 pounds per acre, the average annual production of 
filberts was 743 pounds per acre and the average annual production 
of almonds was (03 pounds per acre. We will probably never come 
even close to the yields made by our western nut growers on these 
three nuts but we do think that our average yields should be at least 
doubled. 

Pecans are an important crop in 10 Southern States and the 1950 
census shows that they are grown on 335,292 farms. By using the 
census figures on trees and dividing it on the basis of ten trees per 
acre, We find that there are 1,013,300 acres of land devoted to pecan 
production. The average farm value of pecans, for the past ten years, 
is $25,516,500, which is certainly a sizable sum. However, when we 
divide this sum of money by the large acreage involved, we find that 
the gross returns per acre for pecans is only $25.18. It takes about 
ten years to bring a pecan grove into bearing and this low return 
will not justify the expense of developing and operating a pecan grove. 

Some pecan growers are making money out of their groves but 
this is due to better than average groves or better than average man- 
agement, or both. The average pecan grove has not been profitable, 
if we look at the industry as a whole and consider the cost of bringing 
these groves into production. One evidence of this unprofitable con- 
dition is the fact that the abandonment rate on old groves exceeds 
the planting rate of new pecan groves. Most pecan plantings in 
recent years have been small groves and trees around homes, instead 
of large commercial groves, and they have been prompted by pride 
rather than as a business venture. If aman wants a commercial pecan 
grove in our section he can purchase a mature grove at less than the 
cost of developing a new grove. The 1945 census shows 10,423,000 
pecan trees as compared to 10,133,000 pecan trees in 1950, which is a 
reduction of about three percent during this 5-year period. 

While selling price of any product directly affects the profits of 
the producer, we feel that in our case we should be able to do more 
toward improving our industry by increasing production than we 
can hope to do by raising prices. 

Research work on pecan production is a Federal function, rather 
than a State problem. Since our production comes from 10 States, 
we cannot expect our individual state experiment stations to do 
much on it. If they did, there would be a useless duplication of effort. 
Also, pecan experiments are necessarily long-range experiments and 
are much more difficult to conduct than experiments on field crops 
which show immediate reactions. They must be continued over a 
long period of years to be worth while. 

In 1931 there were eight Federal research workers on pecans in 
the field of entomology. By 1941 this number had been reduced to 
four, and today it has been reduced to two and a half research workers. 
In 1931 the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
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neering had 19.5 research workers on pecan problems; by 1942 this 
had been reduced to 18.1 research workers and today it has been re- 
duced to 9.85 research workers. Furthermore, the small group of 
research workers left in our industry are badly handicapped by lack 
of funds for supplies, equipment, custom work and subprofessional 
labor. Research workers could use their time to better advantage if 
they could delegate part of the work to less highly trained men but 
their budgets have not permitted very much of this in recent years. 

Some growers are using airplanes for spraying pecan trees but. we 
have no experiment station data on this work to guide us as they 
have not had the funds available for this custom work. Most of these 
research men have been with the Department of Agriculture for a 
long time and there have been practically no new men added to the 
staff in years. We feel that to bring the research program on pecans 
back up to the level that it was conducted on 20 years ago the appro- 
priation should be increased to at least $250,000 per year, which would 
be about double the pesent appropriations. We feel that it will be 
money well spent and that in a matter of a few years the pecan 'pro- 
duction of this country can be doubled. bringing a higher standard 
of living to at least 335.292 farm families as well as thousands of 
others engaged in the shelling, processing, and handling of pecans. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your courtesy. 

Mr. Wrirren. Mr. Cannon, we are glad to have your statement. 
Last year the bill we reported was reduced on the floor, even though 
we reduced it below the budget. The whole Department of Agricui- 
ture has been substantially reduced in funds and personnel since 1940. 
But the reason it has been reduced and stays reduced, to a large extent, 
is the decreased purchasing power of the dollar. 

Inflation has come and the more we spend the less we will have and 
the lower will be the value of what we have left. I agree that you 
and TI could find in the budget many items we could reduce. 

If we cut out the entire Department of Agriculture we would not 
make any substantial change in the financial situation of the country. 
I will go on fighting for proper attention to agriculture which is 
basic in this country. But it is a problem to know how we can provide 
extra money above that contained in the budget request. 

I can see reasons for doubling this appropriation. Everybody that 
comes before us is in the same situation. Insofar as his problem is 
concerned, he can see the need, but when you total them all up the 
question then arises, “What can be done to get the money?” 

I think there has been a more drastic curtailment in this activity 
than in other places. 

Mr. Stricter. I want to say this that this is one industry which has 
not been given the recognition by the Department of Agriculture that 
T think it deserves. The statement of Mr. Cannon is quite interesting. 
It is the first time I have ever heard a full-dress rehearsal of the con- 
dition of the pecan growers and what they are facing. My State of 
Oklahoma happens to enjoy the reputation of being the third pecan- 
producing State in the United States, and for the last 2 years I have 
been in constant contact with the growers and shellers who are inter- 
ested in seeing this program expanded. They feel they have been 
neglected and have not had enough research. 

Two years ago I started trying to get the Department to send a man 
to our A. and M. College. They said they would cooperate and our 
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folks offered to share the cost. They only had one man available who 

was in Texas and he was sent from Texas to Louisiana. But recently 

a man has been sent, or will be sent, and our State will furnish the 
rsonnel and office space and so on. 

Each State has its different problems and there has been no con- 
centrated research on scab diseases and as one member on this com- 
mittee, I want to see more emphasis on this. 

I did not know there were so many farm families interested, 335,000. 
That is a large segment of our population. It is a shame their prob- 
lem is not given more attention. To me it is very deplorable that 
we have only four research men that this industry can call on for 
assistance and when one calls on them, my guess is they cannot give 
you the answer because they have not done enough research. 

* Tam hoping we can augment the funds some way or other to help 
the industry. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am in full agreement with what Congressman 
Stigler has to say. Each and every segment of our agricultural popu- 
lation as well as other groups in the United States have a right to be 
considered in their particular problem. 

Mr. Wuirven. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Wight. 

Mr. Wienr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been a pecan 
grower for 25 years. [ama past president of the Southeastern Pecan 
Growers Association and am at present a director of that organization. 
Lam testifying at the request of the Southeastern Pecan Growers Asso- 
ciation in the hope that increased appropriations will be made for 
research on pecan problems. 

Mr. Cannon has indicated the scope and importance of the pecan 
industry in the South. It is true of any crop, that, as the acreage 
planted to that crop increases, the insects and diseases attacking that 
crop increase in like manner. 

Twenty years ago, very few varieties of pecans were subject to scab. 
Spraying was not the common practice at that time and vet we had 
very little trouble with scab except on a few varieties. Few insects 
attacked pecan at that time, chief among them being the hickory 
girdler and black aphis. Yes, in 1931, pecan research under the 
USDA was provided for at a cost of $117,225, providing 19.5 man- 
years of technical research workers and 3.5 man-years of clerical and 
stenographic services. 

The production of pecan nuts for the period 1980-33 averaged 73,- 
161.000 pounds with a farm value of $6,458,000. In 1945 there were 
10,423,000 pecan trees of all ages. This is the nearest year to 1942 
for which we have figures available as to the number of pecan trees 
of all ages. In 1942, there were 18.1 man-years of technical workers 
on pecan diseases with 3.3 man-years of clerical and stenographic 
help. Labor and seasonal employees amounted to 14.7 man-years. 
In 1942, $105,042 was budgeted for pecan research. The production 
of pecans that year was 77,374,000 pounds with a farm value of 
$13,244,000. 

According to the census of 1950, the number of pecan trees had 
decreased on that date to 10,133,000 trees. In 1952, although $107,280 
was budgeted for pecan research, it would pay for only 9.85 man- 
years of technical workers and 2.60 man-years of clerical and steno- 
graphic help. The production of pecans in 1952 amounted to 147,- 
800,000 pounds with a farm value of $85,600,000. The value of the 





pecan crop for the 10-year period 1941 to 1950, inclusive, averaged 
$25,516,500. 

The above figures deal with agricultural research carried on through 
the Buredu of Plant Industry, Soil, and Agricultural Engineering. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, which deals 
with pecan insect investigations, had available in 1931, $34,000; in 
1941, $16,605; and in 1952, $22,802. The professional staff of en- 
tomologists in 1931 was 8; in 1944, 4; and in 1952, 25. 

Attached to and becoming a part of this testimony is a further 
breakdown of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering for the years 1942 and 1952, and for the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine for the years 1931, 1941, and 1952. 

Comparing the years 1931 and 1952, we see that the number of sci- 
entific workers on pecan investigations of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, fell from 19.5 in 1931 to 
9.85 in 1952. The budget decreased from $117,225 in 1931 to $107,280 
in 1952. 

In the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the USDA, 
the number of professional staff working on pecan insect investiga- 
tions was eight in 1931, and four in 1952. The funds for this Bureau 
shrank from $34,000 in 1931 to $22,800 in 1952. Thus we see that, 
although the value of the pecan crop increased by four times between 
1931 and 1952, the research devoted to the problem of pecan produc- 
tion was cut approximately in half. 

Testifying before the Agricultural Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the United States Senate of the Eighty-first 
Congress, Dr. Salter, then Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, used the pecan research program 


as an illustration of the effect of reductions in funds on basic program 
of research in his department. 

I quote from page 209 of the hearings on agricultural appropriation 
bill for 1950 before the Agricultural Subcommittee : 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON PECAN RESEARCH 


I would like to illustrate the seriousness of the adjustments already made 
because of these higher costs by telling you what is happening in a typical field 
research program. I am going to select the pecan research program. 

Taking the last year before the war, 1940, we had available $93,000 for pecan 
investigations at five locations. These locations were at Albany, Ga.; Shreve 
port, La.: Meridian, Miss.: Brownwood, Tex.; Tucson, Ariz., and our genera! 
headquarters at Beltsville, Md. 

In the current fiscal year, 1949, there is available $116,490, or some $23,000 
more than we had in 1940. 

In spite of this modest increase in funds, however, higher salaries, and tlie 
approximate doubling of wages of farm laborers and costs of fertilizers, spray 
materials, and other supplies, and the greater cost of taking care of the larger 
sized trees in the pecan orchards, have greatly reduced the effectiveness of the 
research program. 

In 1940 we were able to employ 20 professional workers in this progra. 
Now, we have only 10, and their effectiveness is reduced by the necessity of 
taking over clerical duties, occasioned by a reduction in the clerical force from 
6 to 4. 

These pecan stations are rapidly approaching the point where all of our 
resources will be required for mere maintenance and there will be nothing for 
research. 

Under the Pay Act absorptions required by the Budget Bureau in 1950, we 
will lose one more professional employee, and under the House cut it would be 
necessary to eliminate still another. That will leave only eight professiona! 
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people to carry on a program which was staffed with 20 professional people in 
1940, and there would be an even larger number for efficient operation at this 
i eThat is a typical example of what is going on in our field programs which in- 
clude most of our research. 

The board of directors of the Southeastern Pecan Growers Asso- 
ciation, representing the pecan growers of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and the Carolinas, have instructed me to request your 
committee for an appropriation of $250,000 for pecan research. We 
do not think this figure excessive. It is a little bit more than double 
the amount now budgeted for pecan investigations, but we believe this 
amount to be necessary to restore the pecan research work to the level 
at which it was carried on in 1931 when the industry was economically 
one-fourth as important as it is at the present time. It is our belief 
that most of the recommended $250,000 appropriations should go to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering 
of the USDA, since control of the scab disease is the gre: rtest single 
problem facing the pecan industry. We feel that the : appropriation 
for the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine should likewise 
be increased, but to a lesser “degree. Because of the large area over 
which pecans are grown, we, feel that it is a problem that can best 
be handled by Federal investigations through the stations already 
set up and in operation. 

As Mr. Cannon has pointed out, it is necessary that our production 
be increased and our production costs be reduced for this pecan 
industry to survive. We believe both of these aims can be accom- 
plished through research that will lick the main problems of the 
pecan industry. 

[ sincerely hope that this committee will recommend that total 
funds of $250,000 be made available for pecan investigations in the 
budget now being prepared. 

Mr. Wurrren. We thank you gentlemen. This increase is not in- 
cluded in the President’s budget t, and that creates the problem of 
getting funds through the House without proper budget approval. 
The comments made to Mr. Cannon’s statement also apply to your 
situation. 

Mr. Forrester. We can understand the situation you are in. I can- 
not fail to realize that. We do want to present this situation to you 
which is mighty bad. I want to say this, I am glad to bring my 
constituents up here from Georgia because ‘uniformly we are having 
splendid and most patient hearings before these committees. You 
just do not know how much | do appreciate the patience which you 
gentlemen have exhibited in giving my people a fine hearing this 
morning and I know they are going back to Georgia to tell them. 

T hese congressmen work a whole lot harder than some people think. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are interested in this work. 

Mr. Wicur. In our case we can spend some money here that really 
will be economy. It does not sound like it. We can spend a little 
bit more money and get some results where practically we are just 
iarking time so far as research is concerned. 

Mr. Cannon. We actually have high-priced workers set up in the 
field but they are not getting their maximum efficiency. 

Mr. Wurrren. The situation is very bad. Again, we thank you 
very much for this presentation. 
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BurraLto WATERSHED 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Wurrren. We have with us our friend and colleague, Repre- 
sentative Butler, of New York. We will be glad to have your state- 
ment, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Butter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There is a problem here 
we are working on. It is the Buffalo Creek watershed and is intended 
to prevent or reduce the large quantities of sediment coming into 
Buffalo Harbor. It seems every year we do not get enough money 
to do what we would like to do in the season that is workable. 

They are working in the summertime and spring and there are two 
or three bad spots on the river that I am really interested in. TI have 
talked with the boys up there and they have said they think if they 
could get enough money they could do it. 

One farmer has a farm bought 12 years ago. He bought 18 acres 
of land and now has 41% acres left. It has ruined fruit trees and is 
15 feet from their barn. If we get the usual spring up there the barn 
will go down too. 

This is called the Buffalo watershed. There is about a 430-foot 
drop from the head of the river to Buffalo Harbor and it carries all 
this silt into Buffalo Harbor and it is almost continuous dredging 
there. 

I am very much concerned with the progress of work in the Buffalo 
Creek watershed to prevent or reduce the large quantities of sediment 
coming into Buffalo Harbor. The Corps of Engineers is spending 
large sums of money every year, in fact it is practically a continuous 
job, dredging the harbor to permit lake-borne commerce, vital to the 
defense effort, to get into the Buffalo industrial area without ground- 
ing on mud flats. The watershed work which the Department of 
Agriculture, through the Soil Conservation Service, is carrying out 
in cooperation with the Erie County and the Wyoming County Soil 
Conservation District, is aimed at preventing erosion and excessive 
runoff from the Buffalo Creek watershed lands, and tributary streams, 
thereby cutting down on the sediment coming into the harbor. One 
of the principal sources of this sediment is the severely eroding stream 
banks characteristic of Buffalo Creek and its main tributaries, Cazen- 
ovia Creek and Cayuga Creek. 

The Congress authorized the work on the Buffalo Creek watershed 
in the Flood Control Act of 1944, as amended in 1946 at a total esti- 
mated Federal cost amounting to about $414 million at present day 
prices. This program was expected to be accomplished over an 18- 
year period, beginning in 1946 but the resources made available to 
date amount to some 23 percent of the total, whereas, they should have 
been somewhere nearer to 60 percent if the job is to be done on time. 

I would like to make reference to a specific case to illustrate the 
situation we are in by reason of not being able to undertake this work 
as fast as it should and can be done. Just above the uppér limits of 
the harbor is a particularly bad situation of streambank erosion, with 

banks up to 20 feet high. The stream there is cutting rapidly into 
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valuable truck-farming land and very close to a residence and other 
buildings, and in a short time will seriously threaten and undermine 

a heavily traveled main State highway. Not only that, but the 15,000 
tons of sand and silt resulting from this cutting annually i is carried 
directly into the harbor. We have been trying for many years, in 
fact since 1947, to get this particular job taken care of. The nature of 
the work is such that the total amount of funds needed to do this job 
must be on hand before it is started so that it can be carried through 
to completion in one season. Otherwise, the heavy ice jams occurring 
in this area every spring break up, and other hazards would ser iously 
damage a job only partially completed. It has not been possible to 
date to start this job because of this fact and I understand that there 
is even some doubt if it can be undertaken in fiscal year 1953 with the 
amount of $230,000 for Buffalo Creek carried in the budget under the 
Department of Agriculture flood-control item. ‘The local people con- 
cerned, including the landowners, the township and county officials, 
the soil-conservation districts and others have all agreed to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in doing this job; and this means tangi- 
ble cooperation such as furnishing some of the materials, trucks to 
haul the materials, ete. 

It should be stated here that much has been accomplished in the 
erosion preventive works being installed by the landowners in the 
watershed with help from the soil-conservation districts and the Soil 
Conservation Service. My point is that the Federal part of the coop- 
eration has not been available to the degree that it should in light of 
the extent and availability of local cooperation and what needs to be 
accomplished in the watershed as a whole. 

I would urge very strongly that the needs of this watershed be 
given the consideration that the above circumstances warrant so that 
this work can go forward this coming year. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am in full sympathy with ydur problem. As you 
know, I have the same problem in my area and many, many other 
sections have it. Wespend these billions of dollars building big dams, 
and then find it impossible to get any money from Congress to give 
proper attention to watershed work. There have been a combination 
of factors that have contributed to that. One is that so far there are 
11 watersheds which do not get adequate support. In addition, there 
are other factors where we have not got the thing over to the Congress. 
Last vear they tried to cut the flood-control item to $2,500,000, Then 
they had the flood in Kansas which showed that we should spend 10 
times as much every year as we are to do the job. 

Mr. Burver. All I am asking is what is in the appropriation now, 
$230,000. Iam not asking any increase. We would like to maintain 
that because the boys say it is the honest estimate of what it will cost. 

Mr. Wutrren. This work in some places is going forward so slowly 
that it is hard to keep it in balance. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I have known of your interest in this for a good 
many years. But what I have always contended is we should not 
spend too much more money at this time in relation to preliminary 
surveys as compared to actual construction work on the watersheds 
where plans have already been made. Let us complete the job in 
= degree in your area or mine. 

I do think we should hurr y this whole matter of construction along 
and not bother with too many new surveys unless they are absolutely 
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imperative. That is discouraging to people who have had their hope; 
built up after seeing the survey put through and they wait year after 
year for actual work to commence. That does not seem to me to be 
good common sense. 


Mr. Wurrren. There is much weight to what Mr. Andersen says. 
Thank you, Mr. Butler. 
Nationa, Scuoot Luncu Program 


WITNESSES 


HARVEY K. ALLEN, 
TION, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 


MISS MARGARET E. BRENNAN, DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee has before it Mr. Harvey K. Allen 
of the Board of Education of New York City. He will discuss tly 
national school lunch program. You may »roceed, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Autien. Thank you Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and gentle 
men of the committee, I appear here today as the representative of the 
American School Food Service Association, an organization com- 
posed of some 4,000 members all of whom are engaged in school luncli 
activities or fields closely allied to it. I am leased to have this Op- 
portunity of meeting the gentlemen of the House, Mr. Whitten, Mr. 
Stigler, and Mr. Andersen, who have done so much for the schoo! 
lunch program and to express to you the sincere thanks of our or- 
ganization for what you have done. Your support of the program 
is not unknown and not unappreciated throughout the Nation. But. 
however much you may be disposed to favor ‘the program, we under- 
stand you have the difficult and important task of endeavoring to 
keep the Federal budget within manageable limits. That fact is ‘also 
understood and appreciated. I realize you must get weary of hear 
ing group after group claim their particular program is vital to the 
Nation and very likely will collapse if Federal aid is not forthcoming. 
However, we a pea that in evaluating the relative needs and in- 

yortance of such programs your judgment is based upon a fulle! 
Enontolan and oh mae aM of the over-all picture than most in- 
dividuals or groups can possess. 

Mr. ANbeRSEN. I see you are a gentleman of some doverananmb. 

Mr, Auten. For that reason I “shall not repeat evidence presented 
to you on other occasions as to the value of the school lunch program, 
but rather I will try to confine myself to the facts as I know:them 
regarding the present status of the program, its problems and its need- 

The fact that appears to stand out above all others is that the pro- 
gram is growing rapidly. It will continue to grow because it meet: 
an important need and it is backed up by a force of public opinion and 
public demand that is irresistible. 

You already have received testimony on the actual increase of partic- 
ipation in the program, an increase which has been steady from year 
to year since the enactment of the National School Lunch Act—and 
an increase which has been realized despite the fact that the Federa! 
appropriation has remained relatively constant in terms of dollars and 
cents and has diminished in terms of purchasing power of the food 


dollar. 
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The extension of the benefits of the school lunch program to more 
children, therefore, has been accomplished by spreading the available 
funds among a larger number of schools, that is by steadily reducing 
each year the amount of Federal assistanee per participating child. 
During the same period, the costs of providing a balanced meal have 
increased considerably. 

While State educational agencies (which have responsibility for 
admitting schools into the program) have been aware of the problems 
created by reducing rates of Federal assistance in the face of increased 
operating costs, no real alternative was available in view of the in- 
creased demands for the program. The number of children enrolled 
in elementary and secondary schools is now considerably larger than 
in 1946-47. In addition, the school construction program in recent 
years has increased the number of schools with facilities for serving 
lunch. States have found it necessary to meet these new needs for 
assistance, despite the shortage of Federal funds. 

To some extent, from 1947 through 1951, the reduction in rates of 
cash assistance to school lunch programs could be partially offset by 
the increase in supplemental Federal assistance in the form of dona- 
tions of surplus and price support commodities. When these foods 
are available they are of substantial benefit to schools in improving 
meal quality and keeping costs as low as possible. However, they can- 
not be counted on as a continuing source of assistance because they 
are purchased by the Department of Agriculture only when there is 
a need to support farm markets. 

A significant thing about the growth of the school lunch program 
is the fact that it does not result from promotion by the Department 
of Agriculture. Unlike some Federal agencies which become the most 
diligent lobbyists for their special projects, the USDA has not pro- 
moted the school lunch growth. While this restraint may commend 
the Department to the Congress, I personally am inclined to criticize 
it. The Department budget request is much lower than the evidence 
the Department has at hand dictates. It has not been the Department 
of Agriculture that has been responsible for developing this growth. 

Nor is the growth due to efforts of educators and school people. 
Educators are pretty well overwhelmed by the problem of meeting 
the total educational needs of the rapidly increasing numbers of 
school children, so they are not going out of their way to promote 
the school lunch program. While they recognize fully its value to 
the school, educators are not promoting the school program at the 
expense of other educational activities. 

The growth is due to the fact that the parents of the Nation appre- 
clate its value to the children and insist upon it throughout the 
country. 

On of the inevitable results of this condition of increased growth in 
the program, the increased number of children, a static figure on 
Federal aid, and the diminishing value of the Federal-aid dollar in 
its purchasing power, is that the schools have been reduced to devices 
io meet the need in the best fashion they could. The result has been 
that the quality of service to the children must necessarily suffer. 

_ During the current year, supplemental school lunch food assistance, 
ii the form of surplus commodities, has been sharply reduced because 
the over-all stability of farm markets has reduced the need for price 
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support and surplus removal purchases. Schools—already hard. 
pressed to make ends meet—now must find additional income not only 
to offset reduced Federal cash and commodity assistance but also 
to cover generally higher operating costs. If additional income js 
not available from some other source, the only alternative is to reduce, 
in some way, the quality of the services offered the children, because 
programs are operated on a nonprofit basis, and the school has no 
reserve funds upon which to draw. 

The most obvious way for a school to increase its income is to in- 
crease the prices charged to children. While this may help to balance 
income and expenditures, it also operates to eliminate children from 
the program. Numerous studies have shown a sharp drop in partici- 
pation always accompanies a rise in meal prices—and of course the 
drop represents those children whose parents are already hard pressed 
und don’t have the extra nickel, the very children who most. need the 
lunch program. 

Even if income is increased many schools find it necessary also to 
reduce the quality of the lunch service in order to cut costs. This 
means reducing the quality of meals to the minimum level that will 
meet Federal standards, limiting the variety of foods served, and 
more carefully examining the free list in order to limit free lunches 
to only the most pressing cases. Even these two serious cost-cutting 
practices may not be enough in some schools. The remaining alterna- 
tive is to discontinue the lunch service. The first schools forced to 
discontinue services will be those in low-income communities—least 
able to finance a lunch program and in greatest need of reasonably- 
priced, well-balanced school lunches. 

I would like to include this table on appropriations in the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have it. 

(The information is as follows :) 
































Federal appropriations fail to keep pace with needs 





The annual appropriation for the national school-lunch program has remained 
relatively constant since passage of the National School Lunch Act in June 1946 
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ae a1: Percent of | Federal 
Appropriation = ly ‘tot: al program| appropriation 
: | (millions 
1946-47 id deg settee iat i , 81.0 | 100. 0 | 81 
1947-48 ____- ; b : Be Re, 70.0 } 5 57.75 
1948-49 __.._. : Bnisd 75.0 | 76. 2 | 57.15 
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1969-51... _.- eeee ea ; siedcyubaa .| 83.5 73.0 65, 13 
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I have undertaken here, gentlemen, to apply the indexes on the food 
purchasing power of the dollar to adjust the value of Federal appro- 
priations of the past few years. 

For 1946-47 the Congress appropriated a total of $81,000,000 for 
school-lunch assistance. - Considering that dollar as having the value 
of 100, the food index figures reduce that figure to 70 cents in terms 
of its food buying power today. 

I have emphasized this close interrelationship between the agri- 
cultural economy of the Nation and the school-lunch program. 
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Schools cannot only provide good lunches, but they can train children 
to better habits of eating—habits which will last throughout later 
life. Thus by improving the nutritional status of the Nation, the 
agricultural economy is strengthened. 

We would be delighted to have eggs. We would prefer eggs or 
pork to shelled pecans. : 

In any event, whatever the reasons that cause these higher prices 
for food, the impact on the school-lunch program is as I have de- 
scribed it. The wholesale price index of foods generally throughout 
the country shows that the dollar which in 1946-47 brought us a 
dollar’s worth of food today buys only 70 cents of food. With $83.4 
million provided for Federal aid for school lunches this year, we can 
only buy $58.5 million worth of food. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are strong believers in the school-lunch program 
and we think it should be enlarged. The question arises, however, 
as to who is best able to do it—the Federal Government that owes 
$270 billion and running $17 billion in the red, or States and counties 
throughout the country? I do not know of a single county, munici- 
pality, or school that is not fiscally in better shape than the Federal 
Government. There is no place where the tax rate appears to com- 
pare with the Federal tax rate. One reason for the insistence that 
the Federal Government do these things is that locally we cannot get 
the folks to do it. 

You are just as right as you can be about the statistics of purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. The Government spends more money through 
appropriations than it collects and as long as we print. money and 
the more we expend, the less and less it will buy. So, the very end 
you point out comes from the very thing you seek, that is, appro- 
priations. 

If I was going to select where we could stand some further invest- 
ment it would be in the children of this Nation. But when you add 
all these things together it creates an inflationary situation. 

Mr. Anpersen. | think you are absolutely right. 

My analysis is in no way contrary to what you believe. We want 
to remember this that years ago, right at this very table, this entire 
program was urged upon us from the viewpoint of us starting out and 
providing the incentive for the local communities to take it up and 
expand it. If it were not for the initiative given to the program by 
this subcommittee right here we would not have had the great school 
program we have. 

Mr. Auten. And the fact that your committee has done the many 
things you have done for the school-lunch program stands to your 
eternal credit. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have made a constant fight to save section 32. 

Mr. Atten. I wonder if I may take a moment to address myself to 
Mr. Whitten’s question. . 

Mr. Wuirren. The American people have to pay for everything we 
appropriate, unless we print more money. And the Federal Gov- 
ernment has got in the habit of printing. But the people have to pay 
it through inflation or taxes. And the question is why should the 
Federal Government do more than the local people. 

Mr. Atuen. First of all, while I have lived in New York City for 
a number of years, I was born and raised in Lancaster County, Pa. 

94651—52—pt. 3-21 
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There we have good farmers who have sought nothing from the Fed- 
eral Government. I grew up with that so I have some appreciation 
of what Mr. Whitten is talking about. The problem as I see it, Mr. 
Whitten, is precisely as you said it. Congress has a very serious o))]i- 
gation to keep the Federal budget in hand, and you have the very 
difficult task of evaluating the needs of the many programs requiring 
Federal assistance. 

Mr. Wuirren. Our problem is not the folks that come and over- 
emphasize the value of their problem. All the problems are meri- 
torious and that is our problem. In practically every instance there 
is a shortage of funds to do a job and there are many programs that 
come before this one. If it was a case of weeding out this or that it 
would make the problem much simpler. They all have merit. 

Mr. At.en. But necessarily, one has a little more merit than an- 
other, and you have the task of making these relative evaluations. 

There are certain economic and ecological facts we must face, and 
only the Federal Government can produce the answer. Here is a 
listing of the matching of funds from within the State which show 
that the States generally, and as a whole, are more than meeting 
their obligation. It is the States that have picked up the additional 
financial burden; however, there are variations among States in their 
abilitv to bear the added costs. 

Perhaps I am the best one to say this. A State like New York has 
distinct advantages over a State like Mississippi. In New York State 
the State and local governments are contributing directly somethiny 
over $12 million a year to support the school lunch program as against 
$2.5 million on Federal aid. In New York State we are sometimes 
inclined to point out that. New York State with 10 percent of the total 
porulation of the country contributes 20 percent of the Nation’s taxes, 
and receives only 5 percent of the benefits of Federal aid. 

Mr. Wuirrren. I was in California some years ago and they were 
pointing up the same kind of a story that you are. And I said that 
if we did not spend all of our money seeing their movies they would 
not make a cent. The same thing applies to New York City. If the 
rest of the country did not do business with you, you would not have 
this situation. The point is, this country is integrated and the whole 
sale and retail market in New York City are supported by the business 
men throvghout the country. But we sre integrated and vour pros 
perity depends upon what you can sell throughout the country. 

Mr. Auien. I believe that is as it should be. 

It is true economically that we sink or swim together. But this ' 
the point T would like to make: it is the rural States in this conntrn 
that provide the Nation’s most important resource in that they produce 
and edneate at their expense the children that are required to replenis: 
the urban and industrial populations of New York State and othe: 
urban States which are not reproducing themselves. 

Mr. Wuirren. I live in an agricultural small town State. If there 
is anv way to help strengthen this program I am for it. But for the 
agricultural or rural State which is less able financially than your 
State to help, the Federal Government should get into the picture. 
Since food and labor are counted as a contribution, the more agricu!- 
tural the State, the easier it should be at the local level to make this 
type of contribution. You can contribute in New York City in money 
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but there is not a rural area in the country that cannot contribute labor 
and agricultural products. 

Mr. Auten. The important thing, as I see it, Mr. Chairman, is the 
fact that the Federal Government performs the very important func- 
tion of providing a machinery for equalization just as in your State 
there is a basis of equalization among counties. 

Here are some data I thought interesting. In the seven most rural 
States there are 1414 children to educate for each 20 persons at work. 
While in the seven most urban States there are only 814 children to 
educate for each 20 persons at work. In addition, in the seven most 
rural States the average working person earns $2,250 a year where in 
the seven most urban States he earns $3,750 a year. The result, of 
course, is that the relative burden in dollars and cents on the rural 
States is very much greater. The average income is two-thirds higher 
in the urban States and the number of children to educate is 42 percent 
less. So, if instead of citing Mississippi for its relatively low expendi- 
tures in education per child, you consider the percentage of its total 
income spent on education it stands high, well above the national 
average, and such a State as Massachusetts stands low. Mississippi is 
spending over 2 percent of its income for education; Massachusetts is 
spending a little over 114 percent. So, in these rural States the 
problem of meeting the costs of education is much more difficult than in 
urban States. The school lunch program is part of the total educa- 
tional program, and if we ask these States to do more to try to support 
ihe lunch program, it must be done at the expense of some other 
important aspects in education. 

So, the Federal Government has the important function, the ines- 
capable function, of trying to equalize this burden so the rural States 
that are devoting their efforts and money to educate children for the 
benefit of the industrial States ought to receive help from the industrial 
States to do the job, since the benefits of the finished products inure to 
the urban States. 

Thus, to the extent there might be increases in Federal aid for school 
lunches, by virtue of the equalization formula, it is in such States as 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, Georgia, and 
Alabama, that the greatest benefits will go. Even though I identify 
myself from New York I am really speaking on behalf of the rural 
States toa much greater extent, and saying, as a principal, there can be 
no objection on the part of anyone to taking tax funds from the richer 
States and using them for the benefit of the rural States that contribute 
so much. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Allen, I want to say that since I have been on this 
committee, I do not know anyone who has given a fairer presentation 
of the subject than you. That is the place the Federal Government 
can always fill and that can be better done through Federal means. 
The people have to pay for it anyway. 

The thing that disturbs me is that we are spending six or seven billion 
a year more than we are collecting in taxes. If we do not get back toa 
balanced budget we will get to the place where more and more dollars 
will buy less and less. 

Mr. Auten. You have the Nation behind you, Mr. Whitten, as you 
well know. People are beginning to realize that more and more, and 
look to you gentlemen for just that type of leadership. But the fami- 





lies of the Nation are in the same position. They make the same 
decisions as you do in order to balance their budgets. Just as the 
Federal Government must forego or defer less essential needs, so the 
families must forego many desirable things in order to provide food for 
their children. I hope the Congress will feel much the same way ; that 
the things that have to be foregone in the present situation should not 
be those that will affect the children’s food. That is a basic require- 
ment. Some place there are luxuries, even desirable things but they 
have to be deferred. I have several charts that I would like to submit 
for the record, with your permission. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have them. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 


CHILD PARTICIPATION IS INCREASING 


The number of children participating in the program and total number of 
meals served has increased sharply since 1947 and is still increasing. This year 
9,400,000 children are participating in the program, compared with 6,000,000 in 
1946-47; and a total of 1% billion lunches will be consumed, compared with 
911 million in 1946-47. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS AKE GROWING 


The increase in school enrollment, together with the construction of additional 
schoc: feeding fi ci'ities has resulted in increased demands for Federal school 
lunch assistance : 


Children enrolled in elementary and high schools 


{In millions] 
1946-47 __- 26. 
1947-48 = & a 
28. 
29. 


nooresl 


29. 


30. 
1954-55 (estims : oo. 


_-_ 
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VALUE OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PER CHILD IS DOWN ONE-HALF 


The expansion of the program since 1947 has resulted in reduced rates of 
Federal assistance. 

With the increase in the number of children participating, each year the 
Federal appropriation has provided a smaller amount per child, until today it is 
one-third less than it was in 1946-47 in dollars and cents, and one-half of what 
it was in 1946-47 in purchasing power. 

Amount 
per child 


1 $6.21 in present purchasing power. 
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SURPLUS COMMODITIES ARE SHARPLY REDUCED 


The volume of surplus commodities available for school lunch use in 1951-52 
is considerably less than in the previous year, thereby increasing the problems 
faced by participating schools. 


Surplus commodities donated to schools 





Amount Value 





| Million pounds | Million dollars, 
946-47 : : 111.2 2: 
1047-48 Rina 202.7 19.3 
1948-49 218. 9 21.6 
EE BE 5nd sheath ecesdanes ‘ 346.4 38 5 
1950-51 __- 327.0 34.8 
1951-52....--- ERLE Ns OT LAAN IN SIRE CM DM HRN oa Tia | 91.0 13.2 





Last year such major cost-saving items as turkeys, cheese, butter, and potatoes 
were among the commodities available for donation to school-lunch programs. 
So far this year the commodities available have been apples, orange juice, honey, 
dry milk, and dried eggs. 


OPERATING COSTS HAVE GREATLY INCREASED 


Based upon the change in the Consumer Price Index, it is estimated that the 
cost of serving school lunches has increased over 32 percent since the National 
School Lunch Act was passed. 


Consumer Price 


Index (1935-39=109)| Food only 


139. 5 159. 6 
159.6 193 
171.9 210. 
170.2 

171.9 | 204. 
185.0 | 227. + 





Mr. Auten. I wish to emphasize the point that Federal assistance 
per child is down to one-half of 1946-47. At that time there 
were only seven States in the whole country where the reimbursement 
for the complete meal was less than the authorized maximum of 9 
cents. The average for the country was 8.7 cents. 

To provide the same amount of Federal assistance today, consider- 
ing the increase in operating costs, it is estimated that 17.2 cents pay- 
ment for each meal would be needed. The average for the United 
States is now 6.3 cents. In some States the average rate is as low as 
4 cents—less than the cost of one-half a pint of milk. Some schools 
now receive as little as 1 or 2 cents of Federal cash assistance per meal. 
The 6.3 average, however, buys only as much food as the 4.4 cents did 
in 1946-47, and the lower figures proportionately less. 

Putting the same figures in slightly different fashion, in 1946-47 
the amount of Federal contribution per child per year was $13.46. 
That figure has been reduced progressively as the program increased 
in size to $8.87 per child, and if we apply the factor of the current pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, you have the amount of $6.21 as against 
515.46 for 1946-47. 

The surplus commodities which we talked about earlier have 
dropped in recent years. In 1949-50 they reached a peak $38.5 mil- 
lion. The following year they dropped to $34.8 million, and finally 
this year the best information I have is that it will be $13.2 million. 
A prediction for next year would involve crystal gazing. 
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It is another way of saying what I have been saying throughout. 

What all this adds up to, gentlemen, is the fact that $83,367,591 falls 
far short of the need. If we were to attempt to provide for the num- 
ber of children who are in the program today, the same value of 
Federal aid per child, as in 1946-47, it would require $180,000,000. 
If we were to provide for an increase for children next year com- 
parable to the increase of the last 5 years, we would need an addi- 
tional $18,000,000, so that the figure of $198,000,000 would be needed 
to provided for the children we expect to serve next year no greater 
value than they received in 1946-47. 

I hesitate to offer a figure of $198,000,000 as a figure for the com- 
mittee to consider. We realize fully that this increase must be shared 
by the Federal Government and local governments. The suggestion 
I do make, and it is something I urge the committee to consider, is 
that a sum larger than has been appropriated this year be recom- 
mended. It will evidence to the parents of the Nation that you are 
fully aware of the needs of the program, and have a willingness to 
support it in a manner which it deserves. 

Such action will serve as a tremendous source of encouragement to 
all the parents of the country, who are trying to solve this problem 
for the country in the best way they can. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you for your excellent presentation, Mr. 
Allen. 


Nationa, Scnuoot Luncu ProGRAM 


WITNESS 


MISS MARGARET E. BRENNAN, DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


We are pleased to have with us at this time Miss Margaret E. Bren- 
nan, director of home economics in charge of cafeterias representing 
the Board of Education of Newark, N. J. 

You may proceed with your statement. 

Miss Brennan. Mr. Chairman, we have come this year to again ask 
that you increase the most inadequate proposed budget appropriation 
for the national school-lunch program. We ask that you weigh the 
following factors carefully and urge that not less than $130,000,000 be 
appropriated for this vital school-lunch program for the Nation’s 
children. 

We set that figure because we thought it was somewhere between 
what the President had recommended and the figures submitted by 
Colonel Allen. We thought it was a fair figure to ask. Please consider 
the following: 

The tremendous rise in the cost of food, overhead expense, and sal- 
aries has made the problem of serving nutritious school lunches difli- 
cult for the sponsor of the program in the Newark schools, the Newark 
Board of Education. Logically, when costs rise, selling prices should 
rise simultaneously, but increasing the selling price to children will 
defeat the aims of the school-lunch program. 

Based on experience, we know that the very children who most need 
school meals are often the least able to pay increased costs or, in fact, 
are unable to pay anything. At present the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion necessarily serves free lunches to 15 percent of our children for 
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‘ health, economic, and social reasons. The parents of many of our 
- children do not hold so-called big-money jobs. Their take-home pay 


is small and Newark has a floating industrial population. The board 
must meet problems attendant upon malnutrition, broken homes, and 
low income families. Hot school lunches served regularly at noon are 


_ often the only tangible evidence of belonging that some children have 


that somebody really cares for them. We know that the school lunch 
is the only nutritious meal that some boys and girls receive daily. 


_ These rising costs and increase in the number of meals served without 


cost make more help from Congress a must. 

Unfortunately for young school children, mothers work outside the 
home, but in order to eke out an existence today many families face 
stark reality and both parents become bread winners. This economic 
condition makes it necessary that more children receive school lunches. 

The recent rise in the postwar birth rate has filled lower elementary 
classrooms throughout our Nation. Where formerly our elementary 
schools housed two or three grades of beginners, it is now necessary to 
accommodate six or eight classes of first grade children. School 
enrollments have increased phenomenally, and this has been reflected 
in a great increase in the number of lunches served daily. The 6- to 
)-year-olds are among the largest group our schools presently feed, 
and it is for this group of so-called “postwar babies” of GI Joes’ 
families that we make our present urgent appeal. 

We are aware that you are concerned with many essential financial 
matters involving national security, but do be realistic in weighing 
national assets and let us take care of first things first. I should like 
to interject. Mr. Whitten said you had a hard job making decisions. 
What is to be considered? We consider the young children of the 
Nation as the first and major consideration of any American today. 

Should not the health and welfare of the young school children 
of this country receive first consideration? These children will be our 
future GI Joes and GI Jills. The national school lunch appropriation 
must be increased so that we may serve these children adequately 
nutritious school means. 

One of the aims of the national school lunch program is to improve 
eating habits and increase consumption of abundant foods. How 
then, cam we as a sponsor, continue to feed an adequate diet to our 
school children unless we are given more financial help from Congress 
for the purchase of essential foods? We presume you gentlemen are 
aware of the current cost of meat, eggs, cheese, and fish (the main 
animal protein foods necessary for growth and health). I should like 
to interject, incidentally, that we see no 26-cent eggs in Newark. At 
current prices, how often do you think we can afford to serve meat or 
eggs or fish or cheese to children? Dried beans or peas are low cost 
vegetable proteins, but youngsters, like adults, need and want animal 
protein foods for satisfaction and variety. Most States have been 
obliged to decrease the maximum subsidy on milk and meals, so that 
unless the national school lunch appropriation is increased to help 
oliset rising costs, it will be just a matter of time when the nutrition 
value of school lunches will become substandard and sponsors will of 
lecessity withdraw from the program. Therefore, if our President’s 
recommended appropriation is permitted to stand then fewer children 
will derive benefits from the national school lunch program. 
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There is a limit to what sponsors can do and, more financial help 
must be forthcoming from Congress. Already overburdened by rising 
costs, increased local tax levies and increased employees’ salaries, 
municipalities look to vou for immediate help. Sponsors have kept 
faith with the school children and have extended food service facilities 
at great expenditures of money, labor, and time. Sponsors cannot con- 
tinue to pay large school lunch deficits unless they receive more finan- 
cial assistance. Please consider present economic conditions and help 
us to help our children by raising the national school lunch appro- 
priation to $130,000,000. 

One of the most beneficial and far-reaching pieces of legislation for 
school children on our statute books is the National School Lunch Act 
for which legislators should be justly proud. Splendidly admin- 
istered by the United States Department of Agriculture through vari- 
ous State and territorial agencies, many children have received the 
assistance they needed toward health and happiness. Manv young 
children are not aware of this legislation, and thev know nothing of 
pressure group procedures which become vocal. Children everywhere 
depend on adnits to care for their wants. As a representative of 
the Board of Education of Newark, N.J., Task you to help us care for 
the needs of our children, who are too immature to make their needs 
known to you. 

We therefore urge that vou please increase the national school lunch 
appropriation to $130,000,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a very splendid statement, Miss Brennan. 
and we appreciate very much your coming before our committee and 
giving us the benefit of vour experience. I think that every Member 
on this committee recognizes the importance and the impact this pro- 
gram has on our young people. JT would like to see the fund increased: 
but our problem is the same as that of the municipalities—where to 
get the money. 

Miss Brennan. IT know the problem is where to get the money. 
Incidentally, T shonld like to show you some photos. We think we 
have done a pretty good job in Newark. There are the children 
washing their hands on the way to lunch. We have many little chil- 
dren as I told you. Some are too short to reach the counters. There 
are the older girls setting tables. Here is a photograph with wait 
resses who are volunteer students who come to help the little ones. 
Here are the little first graders with an older girl sitting at each table 
helping them eat and acting as hostesses. Here are two shots of a 
junior high school. The Newark Board of Education has contributed 
thousands of dollars for these children. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Miss Brennan, I think vou appeared before us sey- 
eral vears ago and I certainly anpreciate your interest in this subject 
which is very dear to allofus. But at the same time I would not want 
von to leave here with anv great hopes that this committee can pos- 
sibly boost this figure of Federal contribution much as we would like 
to do so. I believe vou heard my comments with Mr. Allen relative 
to these surplus products such as cheap eggs and other foods. They 
could be used up as surplus and would help you folks to eet these chil- 
dren a worth-while school lunch. T do want to compliment you on 
the pictures vou have shown. It shows you have an interest in the 
welfare of the children. 
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Miss BrennaAN. I just want to say that we feel the children are your 
first consideration. 

Mr. Anpersen. I agree with you. They are our most precious asset 
but at the same time, as the chairman has indicated, unless we keep this 
Nation stable financially, Miss Brennan, perhaps our whole system 
will go by the boards. 

Miss Brennan. Let us feed them so they can be good citizens and 
‘an pay the taxes later on. 


AGRICULTURAL ResrarcH 
WITNESSES 


W. V. LAMBERT, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE, EX- 
PERIMENT STATION COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND POLICY, 
NEBRASKA 

M. T. BUCHANAN, WASHINGTON 

c. E. F. GUTERMAN, NEW YORK 

F. J. WELCH, KENTUCKY 


Mr. Sricurr. We are pleased to have with us Dean Lambert and his 
associates from the land grant colleges. 

Mr. ANnprersEN. I want to say, Mr. = hairman, I am glad to see the 
dean back again. His used to be a familiar face in years gone by and 
a welcome one. 

Mr. Sricgter. You may proceed with your statement, Dean Lambert. 

Mr. Lamperr. We are here as representatives of the State and 
Territorial experiment stations, appearing in support of the item 
of $12,453,708, included in the budget as Federal grants to these 
agencies. We appreciate the opportunity you have given us to appear 
before this committee. 

It is unnecessary to tell you of the importance of research to the 
continuing welfare of agriculture and the public generally. How- 
ever, we do want to point out the great importance of maintaining 
and strengthening agricultural research in this critical period. 
Several facts seem paramount. First, food reserves are low. The 
Nation’s emergency requires that we have abundant food reserves and 
that our resources be such that we can maintain a high level of pro- 
duction over many years. Second, our population.is growing at the 

rate of about 2,500,000 people per year. If it continues at this rate, 

approximately 25 percent more food and other agricultural products 
will be required by 1975. Third, rapid changes in technology, natural 
depletion of soil fertility, and destruction caused by biological agents 
call for continual and often rapid adjustments in farming pri actice. 
Four, research is a slow process. It usually requires several years 
to get answers to any specific problem and a strong research program 
is needed at all times if agriculture is to keep abreast of the rapid 
changes in every phase of national and world affairs. 

Most of the research in the experiment stations is of importance 
to the national security and welfare. Much research has been and 
is being done on many problems. There still remain, however, many 
unsolved problems of great importance to this more than $30 billion 
industry. It is such a “dynamic industry and carried out in so many 
areas and under such diverse conditions that continuing and ex- 

panded research is necessary. Recently we asked each experiment 
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station director for information on areas of research not being ace- 
quately covered in his institution. Many problems were listed but 
we will mention only a few. These are— 

1. Better methods of using pasture and forage, including informa. 
tion on such questions as— 

(a) Determining under what conditions a grassland agricul- 
ture will be profitable. 

(5) Factors influencing the yield of permanent pastures. 

(c) The use of fertilizers on pastures and ranges. 

(7) Increasing seed production for grasses and legumes. 

2. Developing ways of using labor more efficiently or in saving 
labor. 

3. Developing improved plants and animals. 

4, Strengthening disease, insect, weed and pest control programs. 

5. Getting more know-how on the use of fertilizers. ° 

6. Getting facts that will help speed up and improve soil con- 
servation. 

7. Stepping up marketing research on many fronts. 

8. Strengthening research relating to the processing of food and 
other agricultural products. 

We desire to elaborate briefly on these activities. 

In the last 2 years the State agricultural colleges and the USDA 
have launched a national grassland program. The aim of this pro- 
gram is to get land unsuited for cultivation into permanent pastures. 
to increase yields from such pastures, to encourage creater use of 
livestock, and as a vital step in soil conservation. This program has 
met with great enthusiasm the country over. If carried out exten- 
sively it will require a strengthened research program on such prob- 
lems as metheds of using fertilizers on permanent and rotation pas 
tures, controlling insects and diseases, breeding improved grasses and 
legumes, developing better cultural and management practices, and in 
finding ways of increasing seed production. Much research has been 
done in this field but satisfactory methods for handling many difficult 
problems still do not exist. 

The labor problem on many farms is critical and this problem is 
becoming more acute as manpower is siphoned off the farms for 
military service and for work in industry. Although only 4 limited 
amount of research has been done on labor-saving methods it is evident 
that substantial savings in manpower are possible. Additional re- 
search in this field would not only help meet manpower shortages in 
a national emergency but wonld buttress agriculture in the long pull 
by nroviding for greater efficiency. 

The development of better plants and animals is one of the most 
notable achievements of agricultural research. The problem here 
is a never-ending one. New varieties of crops must be developed to 
meet changing conditions. Examples are stiffer-strawed varieties 
of wheat suitable for combining, varieties resistant to diseases and to 
insect attack. On the animal side, recent work has shown reat possi- 
bilities for increasing efficiency for such characters as utilization of 
feed, carcass quality, and reproductive efficiency. These ativities were 
increased with funds made available from appropriations under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. These are long-time programs 
and continuing support is needed for them. 
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Developments since 1940 in the control of insects, diseases, weeds, 
and pests have come so fast that practice in some instances has moved 
ahead of sound factual information. This is evidenced by the recent 
extensive hearings before the Federal Food and Drug Administration 
and the Delaney committee of Congress. Chemicals have such great 
potential value in agriculture that it would be unfortunate indeed if 
too great restrictions were placed on their use. More research is 
needed on problems relating to their use. Hand in hand with research 
on chemical control, research is needed on cultural and other methods 
of control or with combinations of various methods. The facts ob- 
tained should give greatest control at least cost with least hazard to 
man and livestock. i 

In many sections of the country fertilizers have been used exten- 
sively for years while in others their use is relatively new. In the latter 
sections, and especially in arid and semiarid areas, much information 
is needed if their use is to be effective and economical. But new know]- 
edge in this field has been coming fast and many of the practices of 
yesterday are obsolete. Experiments with radio-active isotopes may 
require that many of what have been considered sound practices may 
have to be reevaluated in the light of this new tool. In the final 
analysis all of this will provide for conservation of relatively limited 
supplies of phosphorus and potash in the Nation and for more eco- 
nomical production. 

Since 1935 the Nation has become aware as never before of the 
importance of soil conservation. In cooperation with the States an 
extensive conservation program has been developed. For a program 
of this magnitude and involving so many areas and land types, the 
research has been inadequate. This phase of the conservation pro- 
gram needs strengthening. In the long pull it will bring more effec- 
tive and less costly methods, many of which could and should be 
handled by the farmer without Government help. It seems vital to 
us that the research program relating to conservation of our soil and 
water resources be greatly strengthened. 

The Research and Marketing Act provided for a considerable ex 
pansion of marketing research and educational programs. Asa result 
of support provided by the Congress under this authorization, great 
progress has been made. This work should be maintained and, if 
possible, strengthened. Much progress has been made in developing 
a trained corps of workers in this field. Certainly, in the interest 
of protecting the investments already made and in maintaining 
reasonable progress, the scope of the marketing programs should be 
increased. While it is not a part of the Federal grants, we hope that 
your committee will give favorable consideration to the item included 
under section II of the USDA budget for increasing the scope of 
the marketing research and educational programs. 

A greatly enlarged regional research program was provided for 
under the Research and Marketing Act. The experiment. stations 
have activated many of these programs, some have been partially 
activated and many not at all. Experience shows that this is an effec- 
tive approach in getting answers to many problems. This phase of 
experiment station work should be expanded in line with the author- 
ization in the Research and Marketing Act. 

The United States Government has invested billions of dollars in 
large action programs and is investing more each year. We have 
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already referred to soil conservation. Others are the large irrigation 
programs, roads and highways, national forest development, and com- 
modity marketing. All action programs should be built upon the 
soundest factual information. In too many cases the necessary re- 
search to give this information has not been done nor is it provided 
for in the appropriations for the action agencies. In the interest of 
protecting investments in these programs, research activities should 
be increased rather than decreased. 

The States have been increasing their contributions for the support 
of agricultural research. The ratio of State to Federal grant funds 
is now about 4 to 1. This is healthy and we believe this trend will 
grow. The Federal grants, however, are very important in this total 
research effort. They have added continuity and stability in many 
States, have made it possible to strengthen basic research activities, 
have helped to implement regional research and have stimulated co- 
ordination. Also, the matching requirement has stimulated support 
by State legislatures. 

Finally. we want to emphasize that the decreasing purchasing power 
of the dollar has actually greatly limited the scope of all research 
activities. At the same time the costs of doing research are increas- 
ing. While each new advance in science points the way to new 
possibilities for progress, it also lengthens the road we must travel 
to work out the answers. Take fertilizers, for example. Twenty- 
five years ago soils men had to deal only with nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium. Using relatively simple and inexpensive procedures, 
it was easv for them to arrive at new and better ways of feeding the 
crop and increasing yields. Today they have to deal not only with 
these three major elements, but with a considerable number of sec- 
ondary and trace elements—sulfur, magnesium, boron, iron, man- 
ganese, and soon. This calls for much more accurate methods, more 
elaborate and expensive equipment, and better trained men. For 
instance, the money required to bnv certain pieces of essential equip- 
ment for the soils laboratory, such as a spectrograph, not too many 
years avo would have been sufficient to provide equipment for the 
entire Isboratory. It is a case of running hard to maintain our pres- 
ent position. 

In closing we would like to review again the stated intention of 
the Coneress in unanimously passing the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946: 


It is also the intent of Congress to assure agriculture a position in research 
equal to that of industry which will aid in maintaining an equitable balance 
between agriculture and other sections of our economy. 

This highly desirable goal has not been attained by a wide margin. 
During fiscal vear 1951, the total expenditure of State and Federal 
funds for agricultural research was under three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the gross farm income, whereas major segments of industry spent 
from 5 to 10 times this percentage of gross income for research. Total 
exnenditures, Federal and State, for agricultural research equaled 
0.38 percent of the gross farm income in 1940; 0.32 percent in 1950; 
and 0.29 percent in 1951. 

Total Federal appropriations for agricultural research, including 
both appropriations to Federal agencies and payments to State ex- 
periment stations. equaled 0.27 percent of the gross farm income in 
1940; 0.18 percent in 1950; and 0.15 percent in 1951. 
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The authorizations for research appropriations contained in the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 have fallen far short of realiza- 
tion. Whereas under the authorization contained in section 9 of the 
act the present appropriation would be $20,000,000, the actual appro- 
priation for the current year and the budget estimate for 1953 are 
only $5,000,000. Likewise under title II of this act, the authorization 
is $20,000,000 and the current appropriation is only $4,750,000; and 
the budget. estimate for 1953 is only $5,500,000. Obviously, appro- 
priated funds have fallen far short of the intent of Congress and 
the provisions included in the enabling legislation of the Research 
and Marketing Act. 

This committee respectfully presents for your careful considera- 
tion the proposition that the public interests and national welfare 
would be benefited and in the long run greatly strengthened by in- 
ereasing the Federal appropriations for agricultural research in line 
with the several authorizations contained in the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate the 
privilege of being with you and having an opportunity to make this 
statement. 

Mr. Sricgter. Dean Lambert, I am quite pleased to see you and your 
group appear before this committee and stress the importance of 
research and emphasize how necessary it is for the continuing wel- 
fare of agriculture and the public generally. I think our standard 
of living has been raised more by research than any other one thing 
we have done. 

Congress has recognized the value of research in a very definite 
manner when it passed the act of 1946, as you pointed out. While 
many good things have come out of research, I think that one of the 
most important, if not the most notable achievement, has been better 
plants and better animals. The only way we can improve our living 
standards is through research and I well remember when this act 
was passed it carried an authorization of $19,000,000. 

I have been on this committee for several years. We have watched 
this research program very closely because I am intensely interested 
in it. I think the record will bear me out however when I say that 
soon after the act was passed there was some old line agency guilty 
of considering these appropriations as a new reservoir to obtain funds 
to continue their present activities. This committee took cognizance 
of that situation and attempted to correct it. Our interest in this 
RMA program is constant and we want to see it succeed. But, as has 
been pointed out time and time again, not only by the chairman but 
by other members as well, our biggest problem has been to try to go 
to the floor with a balanced program where all of these important 
items receive justice Nation-wide. No one can disagree with your 
statement and what is mentioned on the first page of your statement 
deserves further development and should have more attention. 

Tam hoping when we mark up the bill we can give more attention 

to it than we have before. 
_ Mr. Anprersen. You have so well expressed my own viewpoint that 
it Is needless for me to add anything, Mr. Stigler. I personally 
appreciate the fact that these gentlement have taken the time and 
have come the distance to appear before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Sriguer. It is a splendid statement, Dr. Lambert. 
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Mr. Wetcn. I think you have covered the situation very well and 
I will not take further time. 

Mr. Stricter. It is only through the appearance of such gentlemen 
as you that this program is kept alive and brovght to the attention 
of the Congress and the public as well. Certainly, in coming before 
our committee you are making a great contribution. Even though 
we cannot do justice in your eyes and make the appropriation in the 
amount requested, it keeps the matter alive. 

Mr. Wetcn. This statement I think covers the need for and the 
scope of activities of the research program carried on in the States in 
cooperation with the USDA. There is a companion bill that goes 
along with this that provides for extension work in the States and 
during this critical time when we need to maintain our productive 
capacity at as high a level as we can and get good practices out on the 
farm into effect I think you will also do the best you can by us with 
this extension program that will carry the research out to the farm. 

Mr. Stricter. We cannot do it for the State. 

Mr. ANversen. This subcommittee has always been good to the 
extension program. 

Mr. Wetcn. We do have in these land-grant institutions the exten- 
sion of the research team and I think it has been a very effective team 
over the vears. I do not believe there has ever been a better coopera- 
tion between teams. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. TI want to say this for the record. Dean Lambert, 
your statement brings out information which we have had come before 
us before and that is our population is growing at the rate of abont 
2.500.000 per year. If it continues to grow at that rate, approxi- 
mately 25 percent more food and agricultural products will be required 
by 1975. Can you tell me about how much wheat, for example, this 
2,500,000 population increase would require? 

Mr. Lampert. In terms of total food, if we assumed total food as 
wheat, I do not have the figure just for wheat. It takes about 4.2 
pounds of food per day in the United States: in terms of wheat it 
would take about 67,000,000 bushels to supply the food required for 
the 2,500,000. That is about 7 percent of our annual wheat production. 
I am saving wheat by way of example. Assuming we used wheat for 
that food. 

Mr. Anversen. As IT have heard Mr. Stigler say several times in 
this committee room, we perhaps at this time should raise a red flag 
and point out to the people of America that possibly we are going 
to be in difficulties in feeding our own people. Is that not a fact / 

Mr. Lampert. It could well be the fact if we are not alert and look- 
ing at all times, stepping up our ability to produce. 

Mr. Anpersen. Speaking of sources of production, we can no longer 
think of bringing in vast new areas of production. So what we do 
have to bank upon, and here I am coming to the point, is mainly upon 
increased research along every line. 

Mr. Lampert. I am sure that is the best hope. 

Mr. AnpersEN. You agree with me on that, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Sticter. Definitely so. Definitely. 

Mr. Bucnanan. I think this serves to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, 
the point of view of the consumer is important in this. We are not 
pursuing this type of statement for our institutions and the colleges 
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and the research agencies in this thing, but with reference to the 
consumer’s welfare. 

Mr. Anpersen. But I think the interest of the consumer in this 
should be paramount. If we should get to the point where there is 
not enough food the farmer will take care of himself before he puts 
into commercial channels the balance. So if anyone should be con- 
cerned, it is especially the consumer in the large cities of the East. 

Mr. GurerMaNn. I might add there that if we produce enough food 
to keep people alive we have to go to a cereal where we have been on 
meat, butter, and eggs. We can produce more food on a cereal diet 
as is but that is not the kind of diet we want. 

Mr. Srieter. We see the growing demand for our food throughout 
the world but unless we can increase our production we will suffer 
as a nation. 

Mr. Bucnuanan. Further with reference to this point of view. Two 
products, streptomycin, discovered by Dr, Watson’s research at Rut- 
vers. It is very important in the treatment of tuberculosis. And 
vitamin B,, which came about in the same manner. These have 
been very worth-while achievements, byproducts of the search for the 
applications of science to the production of additional food and—— 

Mr. Lampert. And the vitamin B,. and the antibotics and the 
curve of livestock and poultry production has gone up at a terrific 
rate on this combination of things. 

Mr. Sticier. If there is nothing further, we want to thank you 
gentlemen for your appearances. 


Researcu ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 

LEONARD SMITH 

J, B. YOUNG 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us Mr. Rhea Blake, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National Cotton Council, with his as- 
sociates. We are always glad to hear from the National Cotton 
Council. I come from the area where it is very important and I 
believe that it is of national importance as well. 

Mr. Blake, we will be glad to hear from you, 

Mr. Buake. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, our testimony to- 
day on the agricultural appropriations bill is going to be confined 
entirely to one subject, and that is agriculture research. Also, I 
would like to make one point: We do not propose to deal with just 
research as it affects cotton but also research for all of American 
agriculture. 

There are several factors that we think are very important to be 
recognized. One is that the economic welfare of the Cotton Belt is 
dependent upon diversification and what is good for agriculture as a 
whole, rather than just cotton. We recognize that as one of the main 
factors around which we have to build any cotton program. 

Another point that I want to mention is that actually cotton farm- 
ers grow practically every crop that is grown in this country. 
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Third is the point that cotton research is so inevitably bound up 
with the total of agricultural research that there just simply isn't 
any way to separate it and deal with it separately. 

We feel that we are all in the same boat and that the best way to 
advance research that is needed with respect to cotton is to advance 
research with respect to agriculture as a whole. 

I have a prepared statement here, but with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to not follow it at all closely. There are 
certain parts of it that I want to quote from, but I think it would be 
better and save time—it is a rather complete statement of this whole 
subject—for me simply to limit my oral statement to the main features. 
We would like permission to have it inserted in the record and then I 
would like to make the points from it that we feel deserve most 
emphasis. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be fine. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

STaTeMeNT OF WILLIAM Ruea Bake, Executive Vick PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

Corron COUNCIL oF AMERICA, ACCOMPANIED By LEONARD SMITH AND J. B. 

YOUNG 


In testifying on behalf of appropriations for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, we are limiting our testimony to one vital activity of the Depart- 
ment—research. 

May we make it clear right from the outset that we are speaking on behalf 
of agricultural research in its broadest sense. The economic welfare of the 
Cotton Belt requires that progress be made in all fields of agriculture. After 
all, cotton farmers grow practically every crop produced in the United States. 
Later in our testimony, we will broaden our discussion to include many other 
farm products. But in our opening paragraphs we will emphasize research as 
it affects cotton, first, because we are more familiar with cotton problems and 
accomplishments, and second, because there are considerations relating to cotton 
that do not apply to other commodities. 

More, perhaps, than most other farm commodities, cotton has compelling rea- 
sons for seeking greater efficiency of production and improved quality both in 
the raw fiber and in the products made from it. Cotton's research need derives 
from the peculiar nature of its competition, a competition that is more aggressive, 
more active, and yes, more able in many ways, than the competition faced by 
almost any other farm commodity. Too, cotton merits special consideration in 
research because of the unique place it holds in the national economy, because 
of the large number of end products manufactured from it, and because of its 
importance as a vital munition for war. 

Cotton farmers, and cotton and cottonseed processors, are increasingly aware 
of what research means to them. Many new developments have become common 
practice. But for every problem solved, many others remain unsolved. Let us 
take a closer look at some of the advances that have been made and also at the 
problems that remain. 

Cotton is at a critical point in the development of its productive efficiency. We 
stand today on the brink of a mechanization program that is urgently needed 
by every cotton farm in the belt. You gentlemen are fully aware that a labor 
shortage has harassed cotton farmers, and indeed all farmers, during the past 
several years. The shortage of farm labor shows no sign of being a short-term 
problem. Rather it promises to continne and to grow even more severe with 
time. 

The difficulty of mechanizing cotton production, relative to other crops, is 
apparent from recent statistics on the efficiency of farm labor developed by the 
Department of Agriculture. During the past decade, on a Nation-wide average, 
the labor needed to produce a unit of cotton has been reduced by 25 percent: 
but the labor needed to produce a unit of corn has been reduced by 45 percent 
and of rice by 58 pereent. In 1950, the production of $100 gross income from 
cotton and cottonseed required 59 man-hours of labor, from corn 29 hours, from 
soybeans 18 hours, and from wheat 18 hours. 
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Last year, nearly 20 percent of the cotton crop was harvested by mechanical 
pickers. This is a tremendous step forward, but it still leaves moré than 80 
percent to be harvested by hand. Unfortunately, mechanical harvesting is far 
from being the whole story. There are other steps in cotton production which 
still require large amounts of hand labor. Until these hand operations can be 
eliminated, progress will be slow indeed. 

Under favorable conditions, man-hour requirements per acre in the Mississippi 
Delta can be slashed from 1388 to 31.5 when two-row tractor equipment and 
mechanical pickers are substituted for men and mules. Similar gains have been 
made in the Coastal Plains of the Carolinas, in California and on the High 
Plains of Texas. But mechanization so far has been successful only on large, 
level farms. Much remains to be done to mechanize hill farms, and to make it 
practical to adapt mechanical operations to the smaller farms. 

Insect control is another problem of grave concern to farmers. Despite the 
fact that cotton farmers used 500 million pounds of insecticides in 1950 and 950 
million pounds in 1951, insects stole an average of 40 pounds of cotton from 
each acre. Insects every year destroy about one-seventh of the cotton crop. 
Farmers use every control measure they know; still we have with us the boll 
weevil, the aphid, the mite, and other pests. Most serious threat of all is the 
pink bollworm. This damaging insect already has spread relentlessly from 
the Mexican border into four major cotton States and is threatening all the 
others. Many farmers and farm scientists consider control of the pink bollworm 
the most critical problem in cotton production today. 

Weed control is probably the biggest remaining hindrance to complete mechan- 
ization of cotton production. The flame cultivator, or sizz weeder, has proved 
helpful in some areas when the weather was right. But the problem is still far 
from solved, and indeed has become more acute as the shortage of labor has 
increased. The best hope for solution probably lies in the development of chem- 
icals for weed eradication. The urgency of this problem merits a sharp increase 
in research effort. 

Efficient production requires defoliation of cotton. Without it, mechanical 
harvesting is impossible. Farmers have used more defoliants in the past two 
seasons than ever before, as shown by the use of 42 million pounds in 1950 and 
an estimated 90 million pounds in 1951. But, sometimes the leaves don’t fall 
after defoliant application, and we don’t know why. Basic scientific study must 
learn more about how and when to apply defoliants for more consistent 
effectiveness. 

Despite these and many other problems, we have consistently increased yields 
of cotton per acre under cultivation. Because of the development of improved 
varieties, better fertilizing and other cultural practices, cotton yields increased 
from an average of 160 pounds per acre in the decade 1921 to 1930 to 215 pounds 
per acre in the next decade, and further to 268 pounds per acre in the 10 years 
frem 1941 to 1950. This means that cotton yields per acre have increased 67 
percent since the decade of the 20's. Yet as we look at our growing popula- 
tion, and our rising standards of living, we see that it will be necessary for us to 
achieve even greater yields than we have ever realized to date. 

In one large cotton farming area, the variety of cotton used today is 15 percent 
stronger than that used only 3 years ago. The strength increase has been ac- 
companied by improved uniformity and a sharp decrease in the tendency to form 
ueps. Because we have learned how to increase yields of superior varieties, 
longer, stronger cottons have replaced inferior types over other large areas, so 
that the average quality of upland cottons has improved markedly. This 
means that cotton mills get better raw material and, at the same time, farmers 
get substantially increased incomes. 

Varieties that promise spectacular further advances are now in the hands of 
breeders. Some of the new triple hybrid cottons promise to yield commercial 
cottons with as much as 50 percent greater strength. To realize these possi- 
bilities, however, research in cotton breeding must be pushed. 

As progress is made in production efficiency, farming will clearly demand more 
and more of producers in the way of alert management. To illustrate, invest- 
lients in new labor-saving equipment often add up to as much as the farm land 
itself cost only a few years ago. Outlays for adequate insect control and for 
optimum use of fertilizers magnify annual financing problems. As never before, 
farmers need assistance and up-to-the-minute facts of the kind that can be 
developed by research in agricultural economics. This is necessary if they 
are to make a prompt and wise application of new production techniques to 
their individual problems. 


94651—52—pt. 822 
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From the standroint of utilization, cotton faces the most aggressive comneti- 
tion from industrially produced competitors. Synthetic fibers, plastic films, 
paper, and other in¢eustrial products have made deep inroads into cotton mar- 
kets. Meeting the threat of these competitors demands great advances in the 
more efficient provessing of cotton, in imparting new and desirable qualities to 
cotton fabrics, and in otherwise making America’s greatest fiber resource a more 
useful, a more serviceab'e, a more satisfying textile raw material. Again, let’s 
look at the record of accomplishment by the processors of cotton and cottons»ed. 

By applying the research findings from a study made under a Research and Mar- 
keting Act contract, the Swift Manufacturing Co. of Columbus, Ga., was able to 
speed up the production of their cards from 15.7 pounds per hour to 25.7 pounds 
per hour, an increase of 60 rercent. To date 9 million pounds, or 160,000 bales, 
of cotton have been processed in this way, and the manufacturer reports that he 
is getting better quality production at the higher rate, and ‘at a lower main- 
tenance and supply cost. This gain in operating efficiency is important in peace- 
time, but it is also significant in wartime. Carding is recognized as one of the 
principal bottlenecks of textile production during full scale procurement such 
as exists in wartime. This increase in card production has important impli- 
cations in our ability to produce for national defense in an emergency. 

The same mill constructed and put into use a new machine, developed in the 
Department. which opens and fluffs cotton for easier cleaning. Use of this now 
device has been successful beyond their best hopes. It will permit a large 
ameunt of their bu’kv cotton cleaning equipment to be bypassed, and thereby 
avoids substantial damage to the cotton fiber during processing. The manu- 
facturer reports: (1) A 5 percent increase in yarn strength, (2) a reduction in 
cotton waste amounting to 1 percent of the total cotton processed, (3) improved 
yarn appearance, and (4) more efficient trash separation. 

This opener is an important asset to the cotton textile industry as we turn 
more and more to mechanized cotton production. The opener will help cotton 
to compete with synthetics on a more favorable basis, since the syntheties con- 
tain no trash and yield little waste in preeessing. 

The Department, working in the closest cooperation with the State experiment 
stations and the cottonseed crushers, has studied svstematically the cfft of 
processing conditions on the nutritional value of cottonseed meal. As you may 
know, the use of cottonseed meal in feeding swine and poultry is limited to 6 and 
9 percent of the total ration respectively, because of the toxic effect of the gossy- 
pol content. S'nee poultry consumes 60 percent of the mixed feeds now mann- 
factured, it is clear’y important to improve the nutritive value of cottonseed 
meal. In fact the crushers have been unanimous in defining this as the most 
imnortant single problem in cottonseed utilization research. 

Using the processing techniques which the Department’s careful and pains- 
taking studies have developed, it is now possible to increase the use of cotton- 
seed meal to 43 percent of the total ration. Further use is not limited by 
gossvpol content but by other considerations. However, many other imnortant 
preblems remain to be solved. In eliminating the toxic effect of gossypol, some 
of the protein content of the meal is rendered unavailable. The total amount of 
protein food value thus lost is not clear, but it is known to be very substantial 
Further research must determine this loss and find a way to avoid it. 

The smaller cottonseed crushing mills urgently need a process that can compete 
favorably with the solvent extraction methods of the large processors. The 
Denartment has developed a new method of extraction which uses, for the most 
part, the equipment already in place in the older hydraulic and screw press mills 
A small solvent extractor, however, replaces the actual press. What industry 
thinks of this development is indicated hy the installation for one firm of a 400- 
ton unit at Oseeloa, Ark. Other installations to process as little as 25 tons per 
day are being made. This accomplishment has great significance to every smal! 
oil mill. However, the process has onlv been studied superficially in the sense 
that much work remains to be done to define carefully the orerating methods that 
will yield the highest quality oil and the most nutritions meal after extraction. 

It must be clear that, although considerable progress has heen mad? in cotton 
and cottonseed research and in the application of research findings, the unsolved 
problems constitute a big barrier to further progress. 

We recognize that the future of cotton research is inevitably bound with the 
future of research for all agriculture. Therefore, let us look at the trends that 
have occurred in the over-all agricultural research program over the past severa! 
years. In 1946 the Research and Marketing Act was passed by both Houses of 
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Congress Without a single dissenting vote. Never has the will of Congress been 
more clearly defined than by the unanmious approval of the opening statement 
in that law, which says: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to promote the efficient 
production and utilization of the products of the soil as essential to the health 
and welfare of our people and to promote a sound and prosperous agricultural 
and rural life as indispensible to the maintenance of maximum employment and 
national prosperity. It is also the intent of Congress to assure agriculture a 
position in research equal to that of industry which will aid in maintaining an 
equitable balance between agriculture and other sections of our economy.” 

With the passage of the Research and Marketing Act, appropriations for agri- 
cultural research began a steady climb upward, as shown by the green line on 
this first chart. True, they did not measure up to the schedule visualized in the 
legislation, which follows this blue line at the top of the chart. Nevertheless, 
the gain was steady until the year 1950. The downward trend, begun in 1951, 
continued in 1952, and the small increase requested for 1953 in the Pres‘dent’s 
budget fails by $300,000 to cover the cost of the salary increases authorized for 
reseurch personnel. Meanwhile, costs of research, like the costs of everything 
else, have increased. In terms of the buying power of the appropriations, the 
research program of the Department of Agriculture has lagged even further 
behind the scope visualized by the Seventy-ninth Congress, as shown in this red 
line at the bottom of the chart. The total research effort of the Department 
today is just about at the point it had attained in 1940. 

If industry is the standard against which we measure our agricultural research 
program, and that was certainly the expressed intent of Congress, then the 
program has completely failed to measure up. This is clearly shown in our 
second chart, where we compare the number of people engaged in research in 
the Department of Agriculture with the number engaged in six chemical com- 
panies representing 56 percent of the gross sales in the chemical industry. We 
have chosen the chemical industry for comparison deliberately. This is the 
industry that produces the synthetic fibers and plastic fims that comprise the 
principal competition of the agricultural fibers. The six companies employed 
fewer people than did the Deparftment in 19388, but they caught up with and 
passed the Department in 1942. Since that year the Department has fallen 
further and further behind. 

In comparing the research program in the Department with that in the 
chemical industry, we are aware that the Department’s program is not the whole 
of agricultural research. Much research is done for farmers in the States and 
in private industry, including some of the companies represented in our second 
chart. Nevertheless, the Congress clearly intended that Federal appropriations 
for research should at least keep pace with industry. Certainly agriculture 
cannot achieve equality in research if the Federal program lags. 

You may ask the question, is the chemical industry continuing its research 
expansion? According to a poll of 41 major chemical research organizations in 
July of 1951, conducted by the official news organ of the American Chemical 
Society, these firms are increasing their research staffs at a faster rate than 
ever before. We can only expect, therefore, that unless the downward trend in 
the research program of the Department is reversed, the inequality of the 
research efforts on behalf of industry and agriculture will increase steadily. 

in order to compare Agriculture’s program with these of other Government 
agencies, we have obtained from the Bureau of the Budget data on the research 
appropriations for other Government agencies. These are pictured on our third 
chart. As you can see, the Department of Agriculture had a larger program in 
1940 than any of the other four agencies shown; but the programs of the other 
agencies have increased at a much more rapid rate than has the program in the 
Department. 

We have not included the budget requests for the Departmnt of National 
Defense nor for the Atomic Energy Commission. These latter two so far over- 
shadow the research appropriations for the agencies listed, and constitute such 
a special requirement, that we did not feel it would be fair to compare them. 
Frankly, we are keenly disappointed and deeply concerned that the agricultural 
research program not only bas failed to keep up with industry, it has even failed 
to keep abreast of other Federal programs. 

We would make it clear at this time that we do not deplore the acceleration of 
research effort either in the chemical industry or in the other Government agen- 
cies. We look on research as one of the surest ways to progress. Our concern 
has to do with the fact that despite the many critical problems we face in agri- 
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culture, and despite the expressed intent of Congress greatly to expand the agri. 
cultural research program in the Department, we have been unable to realize 
the expansion that is so necessary. 

Research in agriculture should be vigorously supported by the Federal Goy- 
ernment for three reasons: First, research is not an expense, but an investment. 
It brings the Nation monetary returns worth many times the original cost. 
Second, research improves the quality of the farm products we enjoy and extends 
our living standards. Third, agricultural research is essential to our defense 
effort. 

It is common knowledge that the large chemical concerns consider research 
to be the lifeblood of their businesses, as well as their insurance that they wil! 
still be in business in years to come. The du Pont Co., for example, has recently 
reported that over 60 percent of their sales have resulted from products that 
were unknown or in their commercial infancy 20 years ago. The Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. states that one of the most important factors in its growth, since 
its formation in 1917, has been the emphasis on research and development of 
new products and processes. 

Research has made a comparable contribution to agriculture. We would like 
to document this statement by citing results described in the report entitled 
“Research and Related Services in the USDA”, dated December 1, 1950, and 
prepared for the House Committee on Agriculture. In giving these examples 
we recognize that important contributions have been made by the evrtension 
service. by financing institutions, machinery manufacturers, farm management 
snecialists, and many others. The alertness and initiative of the American 
farmer and the American system of free enterprise have been especially im- 
portant. Nevertheless, in every case, research was the foundation on which 
these accomplishments were based. 


Mr. Ruaxke. First of all, the main thing that I want to talk about. 
as T said a moment ago, is this whole research proeram for American 
agricnIture, and try to see just where we are today and where we 
are heeded with respect to agricultural research. 

Before I eet into that, there are some points about cotton research 


that IT would like to mention briefly. In the first place, cotton is 
probably in creater need of research than almost anv other commodity. 
There mav be others whose need is as great as cotton’s, but frankly 
we don’t know as much about their problems as we do about our own, 
Certainly there is no agricultural commodity whose research needs 
are anv greater than cotton. 

That sitnation stems from two facts. as we see it. The first is that 
we are confronted with an ever-shrinking supply of labor in produc- 
ing a cron that has very verv high labor requirements. The second 
factor is the nature of cotton’s competition. Both of those T will 
disenss 9 little bit later. 

On this first point. about our labor supply in dealing with the 
problems that are involved in production—as most of you know, cot- 
tion is right on the threshold of a terrifie change in its production 
methods We are right on the threshold of an enormous mechaniza 
tion pregram,a revolution. There are two or three points in my state- 
ment that T would like to refer to in that connection. 

During the past decade, on a Nation-wide average, the labor needs 
to produce a unit of cotton has been reduced by 25 percent, but the 
labor mnit needed to produce a unit of corn has been reduced by 45 
percent. end by rice by 53 percent. 

Tn 1950 the production of $100 gross income from cotton and cotton 
seed required 59 man-hours of labor, whereas from corn it was 2° 
man-hours, from soy beans 18 hours. and from wheat 18 hours. 

Last vear nearly 20 percent of the cotton cron was harvested by 
mechanical pickers. This is a tremendous sten forward, but it still 
leaves more than 80 percent still to be harvested by hand. Unfor 
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tunately, mechanical harvesting is far from being the whole story. 

There are other steps in cotton production which still require large 
amounts of hand labor. Until these hand operations can be eliminated, 
progress is going to be slow to that extent. 

Under favorable conditions, man-hour requirements per acre in 
the Mississippi Delta can be cut from 138 to 3114 when two-row tractor 
equipment and mechanical pickers are substituted for men and mules. 

Similar gains have been made in other sections, in the coastal plains 
of the Carolinas and in California and the high plains of Texas. But 
mechanization so far has been successful only on large level farms. 
Much remains to be done to mechanize hill farms, and to make it 
practical to adopt mechanical operation to the smaller farms. 

In addition to the actual man-hour problem that is involved, mech- 
anization has brought a host of other problems that have to be 
confronted. Weed control is one of them, 

We have a Very high labor requirement in weed control as well as 
in harvesting. Defoliation is another operation needing study. You 
ean’t successfully mechanize and do a mechanical picking job unless 
you defoliate. 

There are other problems after the cotton actually leaves the farm 
that grow out of mechanization. It requires a much better cleaning 
job at the gin, and more careful preparation all the way through. 
Some of those problems even carry through into the mills where the 
cotton is opened for spinning. 

In addition to mechanization we have insect control as another 
major field of problems. This committee is familiar with the general 
situation on insect control. We have all kinds of insects that are 
plaguing us, but probably the pink bollworm is the one that deserves 
special attention more than anything else at the moment. 

Then there is the need for developing new varieties, better fertiliza- 
tion and better cultivation. 

Mr. Chairman, great progress has been made. Back in the 1920-30 
decade, our average yield per acre was about 160 pounds. In the next 
decade it had risen to 215 pounds, In the past decade, 1940 to 1950, 
it was up to 268 pounds. ‘That represents an increase of 67 percent 
since the twenties in the yield of cotton per acre. 

I heard a very thoughtful student of this whole subject make a 
statement a few weeks ago that he saw no reason, if we did the things 
that could be done, Why one of these days we might not realize an 
average yield of cotton amounting to a bale to the acre. 

Of course, with the advancement of mechanization, the bringing in 
of new methods and new techniques, and what have you, farm man- 
agement becomes involved in a very big way. Better management 
on our farms in the Cotton Belt is one of the tremendously important 
factors. 

So much for the high lights of the problems in the field of cotton 
production. Important as they are, as pressing as they are, they still 
do not quite measure up to the difficulties that we have in the field of 
cotton utilization that require research attention. In the field of 
cotton utilization, of course, we come into direct competition with the 
most intense industrial competition imaginable, from the most pro- 
gressive of all the mdustries in the field of research, namely the 
chemical industry. 
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As you know, our competition comes from synthetic fibers, plastics, 
and paper. The industries that produce those products are by an( 
large chemical industries; and there is no industry in America that 
gives you as keen competition as you get from the chemical industry, 
particularly in the matter of research. 

There are many other problems with respect to utilization. I men- 
tioned a moment ago that we have certain problems growing out of 
mechanization. There is more trash in the cotton and it has to be take 
out some way or another when the cotton moves into the processes 
the mills. 

We have the matter of improving cotton’s properties, not just 
through better quality but also through chemical treatment of fibers 
with various types of chemicals. 

The matter of processing costs in the mills is constantly a problem 
and something that we have always to work on. 

By way of summary relative to cotton, let me say that we have made 
tremendous progress, particularly in recent years. There is no ques- 
tion about it. We are all very much encouraged by the progress that 
has been made. We are also very cognizant of the fact that we have 
tremendous problems still with us. 

As we move into more efficient operations, each new development 
brings with it a host of new problems that have to be solved. Frankly. 
greatly intensified research is the only answer to those problems. 

So much for the cotton side of agricultural research. 

I said a while ago that I didn’t come here primarily to talk about 
cotton. I came here to talk about the : agricultural research prograii 
asa whole. You remember that, back in 1946, the Congress passed 
the Research and Marketing Act. Like many other organizations i1 
agriculture we were tremendously interested in that piece of legisla. 
tion. We are highly gratified at that action of the Congress an 
particularly pleased that the Congress passed that. bill in both houses 
without one dissenting vote. The act carried with it a statement of 
the objective of that whole program, Obviously it was a prograi 
to give us a greatly expanded research program for American agri 
culture, and the declaration of intent in the bill also said this: 

It is also the intent of Congress to assure agriculture a position in resea! 
equal to that of industry. 

We felt that the inclusion of that specific yasdstick in that legisl 
tion was a highly significant thing; and we were encouraged greatly 
by the fact that, at long last, it looked like we were really going to 
move forward in agricultural research. 

We have now had five full vears of operation under the Research 
and Marketing Act. Mr. Chairman, we felt that it was time to take 
stock to see where we stand, what progress we have made and where 
we are today. We have tried to put this information in chart forn 
because we think it tells the story better in that form. 

This first chart is aimed at answering the question of how much 
expansion in agricultural research we have actually realized unde 
the Research and Marketing Act program. This blue line [indicating 
represents the authorizations for agricultural research measured 1! 
terms of dollars from 1940 to the present time. You can see that we 
were rocking along at about the $30 million level from 1940 unt! 
1946. Then when the Act was passed, of course, the authorization 
went up. 
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The next line, the green line, represents appropriations made for 
agricultural research. Beginning in fiscal year 1946 the appropri- 
ations also started up. In 1950 they stopped going up but actually 
slipped off. I am not trying to say what was responsible for that. I 
thing we all recognize there were a good many things responsible. We 
are just trying to look at the facts that show where we actually are. 

In 1950, instead of continuing on upward, the actual dollars made 
available for this research program started downward and have con- 
tinued below the 1950 level ever since. 

This third line, however, the red line at the bottom, is the highly 
significant one. The red line tells us what these dollars that were 
appropriated actually are buying in the way of research, because we 
have had a good bit of inflation in that period. 

Despite the increased appropriations, there actually was a falling 
off in amount of research work done during this period. The decrease 
began even before the act was passed, then it went up a little bit, and 
then tapered off again. 

These dots at the end represent the 1953 budget request. Inciden- 
tally, while this appears to be up a little bit, it is really down by about 
$300,000 because of the increase in salaries approved by Congress last 
year. 

Now we get back to the question of how much expansion we have 
actually realized in agricultural research as a result of the 1946 act. 
The answer is, practically none. Despite all that has been done, the 
research program for American agriculture is approximately at the 
same level that it was 12 years ago. 

As I said, the act set a standard of trying to assure agricultural 
research a position comparable to that of industry. Our next question 
is this: How do we stand compared with industry? This next chart 
deals with that question. It was impossible to try to get a complete 
picture of what American industry 1s doing in the way of research. 
It is an almost impossible statistical job. But we figured that there 
was one industry that was outstanding in the field of research, namely 
the chemical industry. We are particularly cognizant of what the 
chemical industry is doing because it is our competition. So we at- 
tempted to compare the chemical industry research program with that 
in the Department of Agriculture. Mind you, this comparison is not 
in terms of dollars because the figures on what they actually spent in 
dollars are not public, but the figures on the number of people that 
they employ in research are available. This chart is based on the 
number of people employed rather than the number of dollars spent. 
Actually it is equally as good a yardstick because research is done 
by people. 

These six chemical companies are the big six and represent about 
o6 percent of the total sales of the chemical industry in this country. 
You will note that beginning in 1938, those six companies were em- 
ploying fewer people than the Department of Agriculture was em- 
ploying in research. The line showing the increase in research 
personnel goes right straight up, and there is hardly a break in that 
line anywhere. 

Along in 1942 the chemical companies, those-six, and only those 
six, passed the Department of Agriculture in its research activity. 
The Department’s activities dropped way down in this period and 
then leveled off, then up a little bit, then down a little bit and then 
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up some more. This is Research and Marketing Act operations in 
here | indicating}. 

Then in 1949 again they dropped back down and have continued 
to drop ever since. There are two or three things about that that we 
think are very significant. One is that it certainly shows that we 
are not keeping pace with industry in the field of research. The 
second thing that I think is significant in this is the extreme irregu- 
larity of this line. All of us who have had any experience to do 
with organizations and holding people know that it is pretty hard 
to get top-flight, competent people and hold them, when vour opera- 
tion is subject to constant ups and downs such as this. That is par- 
ticularly true in an operation that is essentially a long-range operation, 
such as research. It looks like agricultural research at least is not 
moving forward. 

The third question that we asked: Is that true of all Government 
research or is it just peculiar to agriculture? So we dug up the 
figures from the Bureau of the Budget on what other Government 
research agencies were doing. We excluded the National Military 
Establishment. Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission because of the fabulous sums of money that they are spending. 
It wouldn’t be fair to include it in anv comparison of this kind. 

We included these other agencies, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, Federal Security Agency, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Department of the Interior, and Department of Commerce. You 
will note that Agriculture, back in 1940, was way ahead of the rest 
of them. 

The solid red additions, extensions to these striped blocks, shows 
what has been added from 1940 to the present time. You can see 
there was a tremendous increase in the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
a tremendous increase in the Federal Security Agency; there has 
been a sizable increase in Agriculture, but at that the increase is 
not as big as it is in the Department of the Interior; and we are a 
little bit better off than Commerce. 

In other words, these three other agencies have advanced a great 
deal further: and percentagewise they have all advanced further than 
Agriculture has in the field of research during the period that we 
are talking about. 

That brings us down to another question, and that is, what is 
wrong? There is something wrong somewhere. Certainly there 
can’t be any question about the fact that research pays off. To cite 
one illustration, the DuPont Co. says that over 60 percent of their 
sales at the present time are from products that were unknown or in 
their commercial infancy just 20 years ago. There are countless ex- 
amples showing where research has paid off in American industry. 

Frankly, we have been digging around into the record on what re- 
search has actually done in agriculture. I want to cite you now what 
we found. In giving these examples I want to say also that we do not 
mean to claim that research is entirely responsible for everything. 

The Extension Service, financing institutions, other agencies in the 
Department, machinery manufacturers, farm manufacturing special- 
ists, and a host of persons. including the ingenuity of the American 
farmer and the blessings that stem from the American economic sys- 
tem, all played a part in these solid accomplishments that T am about 
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to recite; but certainly research was the fundamental base and founda- 
tion that made possible all of these things that I am about to list. 

Research was the vital key that opened the way to an average in- 
crease of 45 percent in crop yields in the last 25 years, of 20 percent in 
milk per cow, and of more than 50 percent in eggs per hen. 50 years 
ago one farm worker produced enough for himself and seven others; 
today he produces enough for himself and 14 others. 

Hybrid corn has increased average yields about 30 percent, result- 
ing in an increase of at least $750 million in farm income for the 
Nation as a whole. 

Development of rust-resistant grains has added an estimated $50 
million a year to farm income. 

Forestry research has produced hybrid poplars that yield se 
times as much wood per acre as the native Maine poplars, while : 
cross between Eastern and Western white pine grows twice as high as 
either parent in 7 vears. 

Improved grazing practices have permitted good management to 
produce twice as much beef per acre in New Mexico as was obtained 
30 years ago with insufficient know-how, 

It was agricultural research that developed the serum that cuts 
losses from hog cholera by as much as $25 to $65 million each year. 

Better breeds of cattle have made it possible for steers to reach 
market weight in 15 months instead of 18: and it is not uncommon 
for newborn bull calves to weigh 25 percent more than 10 years ago. 

Use of vitamin B-12 as a feed supplement for chickens produces 

3 pound broilers on 2 pounds less feed and in 2 weeks less time than 
is required using an animal protein diet, which is more expensive. 

Research into the habits of the Hessian fly has made it possible to 
eliminate losses as high as $100 million annually by postponing wheat 
planting until after the fly lays her eggs in the fall. 

Frozen-fruit concentrates, now used in virtually every American 
home, are the products of a rapidly expanding industry which sprang 
directly from agricultural research. The Florida sgn 3 alone on 
frozen fruit juice was a $132,000,000 industry last yea 

There are many gains to which dollar values ¢ sani be assigned, 
such as improvements in quality and improved nutritional standards. 
It was agricultural research that discovered the usefulness of DDT 
as an insecticide. The value of this chemical to human beings in 
controlling typhus and malaria has been front-page news: but its 
effectiveness in controlling fruit and cotton insects, forest and live- 
stock pests is also extremely important. 

The spectacular achievements of penicillin are known to everyone. 
It is not generally recognized, however, that large-scale, low-cost pro- 
duction of this wonder drug was made possible by research in the 
Department of Agriculture. Moreover, the other priceless antibi- 
otics—aureomycin, chloremycetin, streptomycin, and terramycin— 
were discovered at State experiment stations. Penicillin production 
alone is now a $100 million annual business. 

These are but a few examples of the accomplishments which have 
made American agriculture the world’s most efficient. Through these 
and many other advances made possible by research, America has 
realized an estimated increase of more than $10 billion in farm in- 
come each and every year. It would be hard to determine what pro- 
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portion of this $10 billion increase is directly attributable to research. 
Certainly all of it was made possible by research. In any event, it 
is significant that one-tenth of that amount would pay for all of the 
research done in the Department and by the State experiment stations 
in the last 25 years. Clearly, agricultural research has never cost the 
people of this Nation a penny. Rather it has returned to them un- 
counted blessings and new wealth worth many times the investment. 

In fact, with the present tax structure, and at current price levels, the 
increase in farm income that can be assigned to the increased produe- 
tivity from research will yield far more in tax revenue than the tota! 
appropriations for research in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and in the States. 

Too frequently, agricultural research is view as a form of subsidy 
for farmers. The record shows clearly, however, that nothing could 
be more unjustified. Research is not a subsidy at all, since it returns 
to the Treasury far more than its cost. Moreover, the accomplish- 
ments of federal]y supported research have benefited all the people— 
nonfarmers almost as much as farmers. Agricultural research con- 
tinually broadens our economic base. It creates new wealth, new 
industries, new jobs, and new products for consumer health and 
enjoyment. 

The record of the research establishment of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is one in which its administrators and its 
supporters can justly take great pride. The problems that have been 
solved in the past, however, are but a small portion of those that remain 
to be solved in the future. 

As we look at the problems that face us in the vears ahead, we see 
three factors whose effect will probably grow progressively more domi- 
nant. First, there is the likelihood that the present emergency period, 
if it does not grow even more acute, will be with us for a long time to 
come. Second, the population of this country is currently increasing 
at an average rate of about 214 million persons each year. Third, our 
standards of living have increased steadily over a long period of 
years, and further increases may be expected and desired. 

These three factors are certain to create a growing demand for the 
commodities produced on American farms. To meet the growing 
requirement we have a limited amount of productive land an increas- 
ingly limited supply of farm workers. In some way we have got to 
increase the incentive for farm workers to stay on the farm. This 
we can only do by increasing the productivity of both our manpower 
and our soil. Without further research, we face an absolutely hope- 
less task. 

Historically, America has met its increasing food requirement by 
pushing out its frontiers into new and unexploited lands. Today the 
last remaining frontier lies in the field of science, in the ability of 
science to restore the productivity of depleted land, to make two cotton 
bolls grow where one grew before, to create products of higher quality, 
and to cut sharply the wastage and losses that occur in handling, 

shipping, and storing farm commodities. 

In cotton research, we face the gigantic task of making our produc- 
tion increasingly efficient in order that we may be able better to meet 
the challenge of synthetic competitors, of making cotton textiles 
stronger, warmer, more lustrous, more durable than they are today. 
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We face great and never-ending problems in farm management and 


' in the control of the pink boll worm, the boll weevil, the aphids, and 
the mites. Our cotton breeders must have new tolls to work with in 


breeding plants for resistance to many different cotton diseases and 
for superior agronomic qualities. 

The National Cotton Council has already recorded its conviction that 
nonessential Government expenditures must be sharply curtailed; but 
we are convinced that agricultural research on a greater scale than we 
have yet seen is essential to the future welfare of the Nation. 

We might summarize our statement as follows: (1) Agricultural 
research in general, and cotton research in particular, is failing to keep 
abreast of industrial research, and is therefore failing to reach the 
expressed objective of Congress that agriculture attain a position in 
research equal to that of industry. (2) The research accomplishments 
of the Department of Agriculture and of the State experiment stations 
have created new wealth, new industries, and new efficiencies that more 
than justify the amounts of money spent.in the past, and which should 
indeed pay for tremendous expansions in research expenditures in the 
future. (3) The accomplishments cited here today, and others which 
there was no time to describe, should give the Congress confidence that 
research appropriations are a sound investment. (4) If expansion in 
the research program of other Government agencies and in industrial 
concerns is good business, expansion in agricultural research is also 
good business. (5) The problems that face us in the future, and they 
are many and urgent, can only be met adequately through research. 

We respectively request that this committee give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the need; and that it do all in its power to place the 
agricultural research program back on the path to expanded over-all 
research effort. It is our conviction that by so doing, this committee 
can make a great contribution to the future strength and welfare of 
America. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Blake, I have been on this committee a good 
many years and it has been my privilege to hear your organization’s 
presentation a number of times. I do not know of any group or any 
individual who makes a better presentation or whose presentation 
shows more study in preparing it for the consideration of this 
committee. 

I want to say that this committee is receptive to the arguments 
advanced here. And we agree with your evaluation of research and 
the need for increases in research. I would like to say that all the 
members of this committee supported the Research and Marketing 
Act which you have referred to. 

I would say, however, that in Congress authorizations pass very 
easily because the argument is that we just authorize it, we do not 
have to find the money. This was true with regard to the Research 
and Marketing Act. Except in two particulars there was no need 
of any legislation because there was already authority to act if the 
funds were available. 

That act provided for the use of advisory committees in regard 
to certain work. This committee had, as part of its authority, and 
still would be if it exercised it, the passing of projects, one by one. 
We are laymen, we know something about agriculture from our own 
background and from having sat on this committee. There were 
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three different phases or divisions of research in the Department, 
namely: the Secretary’s research fund, the regular research work of 
the Department and the Research Commodity Act. 

Although this committee had the authority of approving or dis- 
approving individual items, it was my recommendation, and that of 
the subcommittee that we should abdicate our authority in this regard 
and insist that the Department use the advisory committees in all 
its research. We recommended that research activities be centralized 
and that advisory committees pass judgment on the research program 
instead of this subcommittee. We think it has been a most worthwhile 
change. 

The point is that we have recognized the very fine things that are 
in that act. The regional approach to a number of these problems 
is very wholesome. 

Another thing that we did find, however, in going into the matter, 
is that you can’t make a researcher out of a man by giving him a 
title. It developed that a lot of these people were “specialists” by 
virtue of being given a title. Iam not saving that critically. But in 
the Department’s efforts to expand rapidly they were getting the best 
men they could but there were just not a sufficient number of specialists 
at that time to meet the need, particularly in the marketing field, 
That was one of the things that retarded the expansion of this program 
a little bit through a number of years. 

You pointed out the effects of inflation. It comes from the Govern- 
ment spending beyond what istaken in. The printing of more money 
and bonds results in expanding the currency. So the more and more 
that we spend bevond what we take in, the cheaper and cheaper the 
money is and the less and less it will buy. I dare say that one of the 
thines that is causing this difference between the research efforts of 
indnstrv and the research efforts of the Denartment of Agriculture 
is that in industry research is an expense. It is deductible. It does 
not cost some of these companies 10 cents on the dollar to do research. 
But research by the Government is income which is a result of collect- 
ing taxes and it is probably 10 or 15 times harder for the Government 
to provide research than it is for industry to do so. I point this out 
just so that we may see some of the problems. 

Research in the Department of Agriculture is just as fine as you 
say itis. You ask why doesn’t this committee do something about it. 
Tn the first place we have no money. All we can dois recommend. I 
might say that everv committee in recent vears has been cut down 
when it got to the floor, when it was already cut below the budget. 
The point that I make is that the starting point is the Bureau of the 
Budget. Tam going to have this record show just how these budgets 
are handled. 

First. 2s T understand it. there is an estimate of the Treasurv receipts 
made. Then there is ceiling or determination made by the President 
as to what the obligation will be for the entire Government. The 
Budget Bureau then allocates this sum to the respective agencies. I 
would guess that there is a lot of intra-agency squabbling about what 
goes here, there and yonder. 

Then the budget comes to us. In recent vears no subcommittee 
has been able—unless tied in with national defense—to get its bills 
through equal to the budget request. You can imagine what the 
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possibilities are for us to go on the floor with a bill that is above the 
budget estimate even though the budget may have been fixed 
arbitrarily. 

I just want some appreciation of the problems that we have in 
connection with this. I definitely think that increased efforts in 
research must be made. We had the head of one of our great farm 
organizations in here. He was asking us to cut practically everything 
in the Department of Agriculture’s budget. He also recommended 
reductions in foreign aid. I asked him if he was for reducing the 
promotion of backward countries under the $1,700,000,000 appropria- 
tion of last year or if he was for the elimination of that. He did 
not want to answer. He did not expect to talk to us about that. I 
told him that whether we went along on cutting all the agriculural 
programs might depend on what he would do with the money after 
we save it. 

If this country is going to spend close to $2 billion in helping these 
countries that have let their soil structure be completely dissipated 
and thereby have no basis on which to make a comeback, I for one have 
just about made up my mind that I am through trying to go along 
with figures which, in my judgment at least, are seriously endangering 
the future of our own country. I am not talking in terms of 5 years 
but 50 or 75 years. How far we will get with that attitude, I do not 
know. Nobody is more disturbed about the financial condition of this 
country than lam. I have said many times that as tragic as that is, 
the one thing that we can not let go down is our productive plant. 

As countries get old, insects, pests, diseases, poisoned land become 
more and more a problem. You can check any country in the world 
on that. If you will check the hearings on the Department of Agri- 
culture for the last 25 years you will see that it is increasing in our 
country. 

Where I grew up we had an orchard consisting of apples, peaches, 
pears, and apricots. We just let them grow. There is no chance of 
doing that now unless you spray them six or eight times a year. It is 
as big a job as raising a sickly infant or animal. 

This committe is sympathetic with the requests that you make here, 
and we are going to investigate fully the possibilities as to what we 
can do about it. We have the very practical problem of what to ¢o to 
the floor with.‘ I am proud of the fact that this bill has probably 
gotten through the Congress with less trouble in recent years than 
most any other. Part of it, I think, has been that the committee has 
been practical in its judgment of what is going to happen to things 
unless you treat them a certain way. Within the limits that we have, 
certainly it would be my recommendation to give all the attention 
that we can to research. 

Mr. Biaxe. Mr. Chairman, may I say one more word, and that is 
that we fully appreciate what this committee has done. We realize 
fully that this committee has not reduced materially the reeommenda- 
tions that have come to the committee from the executive department. 

We also recognize the difficulties of this committee exceeding what 
the budget recommends, particularly in times like these when it is 
so important to economize. One point that I would like to make in 
addition is this: I do not know what we need to do to get this agri- 
cultural research program moving upward like we all feel that it 
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ought to be moving. I am not just thinking about the budget before 
you right now. Weare looking at the trend. I am hopeful that this 
committee may be able to do something to persuade the executive le. 
partment that in the future it might do a little different job of division 
in the funds of the Department of Agriculture so as to give more em- 
phasis to research. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I think that your presentation makes a very excellent 
basis along with other statements in this record, for this committee 
to stress this situation in its report. Whether we have a chance for 
doing more than is being done under present conditions, I do not know. 
Certainly it is a very sound basis on which to make a very strong case 
on this matter in the record of the committee. 

Any questions, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Stricter. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Andersen ? : 

Mr. AnpersEN. No, except that it has been a very interesting discus- 
sion, Mr. Chairman. As you say, we have been very much interested 
in this subject. The big question is how to find the money which is 
always being asked of this subcommittee and of the full Appropria- 
tions Committee. As the chairman has well stated, we are always 
faced with a very practical situation on the floor of the House. Much 
as we would like to do so, in certain instances it is virtually impossible 
to get the Congress to agree to an increase over the budget on any item. 
It has to be something like cancer research or something that is of 
extreme interest to the people, and Congressmen are people, when | 
say that. That is the only item, by the way, that I recall in the past 
6 or 8 years that we have been successful in fighting through an in- 


crease on, on the floor of the House. We do have a problem. We do 
appreciate your coming here and telling us what you know on the 
subject. 

Mr. Brake. Thank you. 


Som ConsERVATION 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE R. HEIDRICH, CHARLESTON, W. VA., VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS; 
CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE; 

DAVE DONEEN, FARRINGTON, WASH., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS; 

GEORGE BARTON, MANTI, UTAH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS; 

OSCAR CAMP, LaCROSSE, WASH. 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you and your associates here. 
Mr. Heidrich. Are you speaking for the group ? 

Mr. Herpricu. | will start out for the group. 

Mr. Wurrren. We notice that you are vice president of the National 
Association of the Soil Conservation Districts, and chairman of the 
legislative committee. We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Herpricn. I am George R. Heidrich. I would first like to give 
you some figures and then try to tell you how we arrived at them. ‘The 
first set of figures at the top of the page are taken from the Department 
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of Agriculture’s budget, the figure of sixty million some odd thousand 
dollars. 

The second set of figures are our estimates arrived at through these 
questionnaires and so forth that I am going to leave with you, and 
arrived at in our meeting in Cleveland, our national meeting last week. 

The third set, you are familiar w ith them, too, are the SCS figures 
given to the Department of Agriculture as their estimates of the need. 
I would like to talk about our estimates. 

In 1952, the SCS spent approximately $58,000,000. ‘These question- 
naires that we sent out to our districts show the consensus of opinion to 
be this: that 49 percent more technical help is needed by districts to 
fulfill what the supervisors think are their needs. 

That would amount to an additional $22,000,000. The SCS esti- 
mates think it will take $682,000 to administer, to take care of the 
»dministration details for that additional help. We are getting new 
districts all the time. 

The districts that we think are coming in in the next year are approx- 
imately 137, based on last year’s figures ¢ and the year before. It means 
additional, if they are to be serv iced the w ay we think the old districts 
should be serviced, an additional $5,000,000, giving a total of 
$87,000,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. What are you going to use for money ? 

Mr. Hemwricu. That is not our recommendation. That is according 
to our questionnaire, and our estimates of needs. This is all based on 
the questionnaires. This was taken up at our meeting in Cleveland 
last week. We had approximately 1,500 there. 

Of those 1,500, there were approximately 1,200 supervisors, many of 
them officers of their State associations and so forth. They figure a 
conservative estimate, bearing in mind possibly the hiring of help by 
SCS and so forth, with the amount of help they could get, . the amount 
of money that they could spend to do good with, we should cut that 
figure to approximately $75,000,000. 

That is our recommendation. You say what are you going to use 
for money. I know that everybody is just asking for money. It is 
darned seldom that anyone comes in and wants less. I believe, and I 
do not believe we have to even talk to you about that, that money y spent 
for conservation isn’t only money well spent but brings back money in 
many, Many ways. 

Mr. Wuitrren. I agree with vou, Mr. Heidrich. Of course it is a 
problem to know what to do. I think in the 10 years that I have 
been in Congress, I spent about half of my time fighting for soil 
conservation. I am fully as strong a believer in it as you are. 

There was a period here when SCS was trying to cut the ACP 
program in half on the theory that ACP was scattering its efforts 
broadcast and losing a lot of what it sowed. The ACP group was 
trying to cut soil conservation service on the basis that the floods would 
wash the seeds out before you got around to a great percentage of the 
farms. Both groups were succeeding to a limited degree. 

It has been my personal opinion that we should tr Vv to get the benefits 
of the SCS technical capacity, to reach a bigger area in a shorter 
period of time, and that the ACP program should be tied into 
technical practices where it would have some lasting benefit. Progress 
could thus be seen each year. 
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This year, for the first time, they are trying to set up in each State 
on an experimental basis a plan to get the benefit of both programs 
to the land that needs it rather than to the farmer who comes in first 
and asks for it. 

I think it offers a great opportunity. It is easy to say we have so 
many districts, so many men to a district, so much salary per man, so 
much money required. That is one way to arrive at it. Another is a 
little self-analysis. I do not believe there is anybody in Congress 
who can claim to be any better friend of the measure than I have 
proven during the time that I have been here. 

I went to point out one thing: A few years ago I began to wonder 
if there was any standard of production required of the people in the 
various districts. I knew some very fine people who were doing this 
work. I knew others and wondered if they were doing as much as 
they should. 

We have the SCS study two districts in a State, side by side, organ- 
ized about the same time, the same type and class of people and with 
the same general problems. The results showed that one district had 
done twice as much as the other. There was no standard of pro- 
duction required. 

I also want to call attention to the fact that the record last year 
showed that, notwithstanding the very fine job that many people did, 
we were not getting ahead as fast as we might in getting these farm 
plans adopted. It was my belief that in any given county or in any 
given district it is better to select the three most needed things and 
make an attempt to get them done, than to draw up 20 things on 10 
percent of the farms, knowing full well you will not get over three 
of them adopted. 

That is another thing that I have pressed and that is in the offing. 
A lot of folks are not happy about the PMA and Soil Conservation 
Service and others being brought together. If I were there I might 
not like it either. But we have reached the point where the scil con- 
servation dollar needs to go as far as it possibly can because those 
dollars are getting harder to get. 

The other side of it is that we have to help every country in the 
world and we have a national debt of $270,000,000,000. How we are 
going to pay it. I do not know. But IT am convinced that we will 
have a chance if we look after the soil and productive capacity of our 
own Nation. 

Instead of less, there should be more drive for the soil-saving and 
restoring programs. The more we call on our farmers to produce 
for world use, the more we should try to save our country. But the 
first place to doit is to analyze ourselves and see how much we are 
getting for our dollar now, and how we may be able to change it to 
get more for the dollar we are spending. 

Mr. Herpricu. A couple of the gentlemen who came in with me 
are a little late. They have to catch a train. I wonder if you would 
excuse them. 

Mr. Wurrren. Certainly. The record will show thev have been 
here. They may leave any statements that they might wish. 

T am elad to have had you gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Herpricn. I can now go back to a general discussion and take 
up whatever you wish. Our questionnaire also covered ACP. Here 
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you will find a recommendation, an over-all recommendation over the 
country, of a 4 percent increase. 

That ACP question with our supervisors is something that we are 
far from unanimous in. In one section of the country they come 
back with a 15 percent decrease, another section 4 percent decrease, 
another section 30 percent increase, which brings out something else: 
no matter what the sum, somehow we feel it should be distributed a 
little more according to need. 

For instance, in the Middle South they want more and I think they 
need more. Their type of agriculture and their historic background 
calls for more. In some sections, my own in West Virginia, “maybe 
we could do with a little less. But I am bringing out this point: we 
are far from unanimous on the ACP program proposition. That is 

very fully covered within this questionnaire. 

Mr. Wurrren. Heretofore the time has been spent in plans and 
operations for a complete farm. The farm plan may require as many 
as eight different things. The chances of getting a farmer to do three 
of them were about as much as could be hoped for. 

I thought if we got three practices adopted that all the farms in a 
given area need, it would be better than to get a perfect plan for 10 
percent of the farms. It has been recommended here by a national 
farm organization that ACP should be on the basis of need. 

If we passed a bill that had application to only one section of the 
country, it would be a miracle. You cannot get a bill through the 
Congress for other than general application. We are trying to reach 
it on a basis of need, under the drive of this subcommittee, by having 
them make an effort at the county level to get the land in that needs it 
instead of on a first-come-first-served basis. They are making an 
effort to do it. 

Mr. Hetpricn. Correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. Unless this is spent on the land and the farmer 
spends his on the land, too, there is no basis in fact for keeping it. 

Ir. Hemricn. Let me tell vou more about the questionnaire. The 
cold figures are very fine. But the comments that came back with 
them, I want you to take the time to read. They are very, very precise 
and concise and will give you a good picture of what is going on. 

One thing they say, no matter what this ACP sum is, whether vou 
have 8100, 000 000, $200,000,000, $500,000,000, give us what you think is 
needed, but for goodness sake put it on permanent type practices. That 
isall through this. Every comment: who made it: and so forth. 

You can see it. They ask to put it on permanent type practices. 
Make that money count for the good of the public. If there is any one 
thing that comes out, it is that. 

Mr. Wurrren. That has been the feeling of this committee. We are 
not a legislative committee but there are many things that we try to do. 
[t isa little hard, sometimes. 

Mr. Hetricn. One thing more on these figures. In 1952, $150,000 
of 5 percent money was turned over and we had to turn back about 
$30,000 because of administration difficulties, accounting, and so forth, 
out of a potential of $11,550,000, 

That 5 percent is absolutely excellent. Cooperation between the 
PMA committees and their objectives and the objectives of the dis- 
tricts and the SCS, and so forth, couldn’t be better. But for goodness 

94651—52—pt. 3———28 





sake, how are we going to get from the top down and make that 
operate ? 

That is something that is a very sore point. We know what the 
idea in back of it is, and it is grand, but how are we going to make 
that work? 

Mr. Wuirren. We haven’t yet had the PMA or the ACP group up 
here. The committee has already given some attention to the problem 
that you have raised. I cannot tell you that we could come up with 
the answer. But we certainly have the intention in the committee of 
trying to solve this problem. 

Mr. Herpricu. There is $11,000,000 something, up to $14,000,000, 
according to various estimates involved. That could be used to great 
advantage for technical help to the ACP. But whether it was of help 
or not, the mere idea of the fact of the cooperation that it would involve 
to turn that money over, exchange of ideas, looking at the other fel- 
low’s point of view is grand, and I would like to see it go over. 

The Secretary of Agriculture’s Memo 1278, I must say, has done a 
great deal in some sections of the country—let’s make if more general, 
it has helped this relationship. 

Mr. Wuirren. Putting it in the same office ? 

Mr. Hewricn. It has gotten them to work together. In some cases, 
yes, they are incompatible, just personalities involved, and it will never 
work. 

Mr. Wuirren. Individuals get pushed around from one place to 
another and that will settle itself. 

Mr. Heiwricn. By and large, 1278 is doing a marvelous job. When 
that came out we had a hand in the changes in it, to make it come out, 
we promised if certain changes were made we would lend our support 
to making that thing work on a trial basis and we have, whole- 
heartedly. 

There again there have been instances where supervisors are at 
fault. There is no doubt about it. But by and large supervisors have 
done their darnedest to make 1278 work. If we could only somehow 
get the drift down—and the top of ACP and PMA on this 5 percent 
thing I think is correct but somehow they cannot get it down to the 
men in the field, there men in the field and back down to the county 
committee, to get that thing working. 

Somehow I think the benefits over and above that $11,000,000 would 
be very great. 

Mr. AnperseNn. It pretty near has to be made mandatory to work. 
does it not? 

Mr. Herpricn. Yes, sir, but when we get to that mandatory thing, 
we are scared to death of the implication. 

Mr. AnpersEN. We do not like to do it, but I have always thought 
that unless you did make it mandatory, it is very difficult to make it 
operate. 

Mr. Heipricu. There must be some other way to put this to the 
county committeemen so that they could see the advantages, and there 
are advantages to them. If it is only in cooperation, the advantages 
accruing to them and their program, through our cooperation, thie 
cooperation of supervisors, I think they would more than get their 
money’s worth. There must be some way that we can do it. 

Mavbe it is not being put to them in a proper way, maybe there 
could be another plan devised. Of course we have already suggested. 
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and I can see the disadvantages of it, transferring it at the top level, 
in Washington. 

That is all right but then you lose the advantages of the coopera- 
tion of the cooperation down below. It would be a simple matter 
to transfer at the top, but we might as well change the budget and be 
done with it. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is a difficult thing. This committee has pushed 
and pulled, pounded and plead through the years trying to bring 
about what is right, we hope. We see some signs of improvement in 
this relationship and in the effort. 

We hope that we will have even more and have the cooperation of 
this committee in trying to bring it about. Again, not being a legis- 
lative committee we cannot go in and change the basic law. We have 
to utilize the provisions in thé present law in an effort to try to im- 
prove the situation. ; 

Mr. Hemricu. The supervisors attitude has improved. The ACP 
attitude from top to bottom is very much improved. The whole De- 
partment of Agriculture I think was nicely set up by 1278 to do the 
job that it is gradually getting done but too slow. 

Mr. Wurrren. We thank you very much for your appearance here, 
and the statements that you have made. 

Do you have anything further to state ! 

Mr. Herpricn. Here is one copy of the questionnaire. There are 
two, one on ACP and one on ASC. I wish the questions that we had 
asked were put down there. They were as unbiased as we could make 
them. The figures and percentages are fine. 

Look at these comments. They are what counts. There are sup- 
ervisors in open meeting, individual boards of supervisors, telling us 
what they though of the sums involved and the policies in back of them. 

Mr. Wurtrren. This is very fine indeed. Your discussion and ap- 
preciation of the excellent job here is wholesome. I personally ap- 
preciate the expressions that you have made about the possibilities of 
making still greater improvement in this relationship so that we will 
get more for the dollars spent. 

Mr. Hetpricu. You know as well as I do that in the past we have 
actually fought the ACP setup. That is past. 

Mr. Wutrren. I am glad to hear it. Right now we need all the 
hands pulling together with the demands being made on American 
agreulture. 

Mr. Herpricu. You are right. 

Mr. Wurrren. The picture that was given to us the other day by 
folks in the Department regarding the population increase percent- 
agewise by 1975, and the demands that we have had on our land 
make it mandatory that we do not lose another acre. 

Mr. Herricu. Disregarding the sum of money that we have sug- 
gested for SCS, for $75,000,000, leave it this way: We feel that the 
job is very important, we feel that it is going so slowly. Time is 
wasting away and this job must be done. It has just got to be done. 
We supervisors have get that responsibility. 

We are elected by the farmers to do the job and we accept the re- 
sponsibility and we know that it should be done much, much faster, 
somehow. I do not know how. Just plain ordinary more money will 
not do it. More money will help if it is properly spent, but somehow 
We have got to get this job done. 
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Mr. Wuirrren. I am in 100-percent agreement with you. 

Mr. Hewricu. We thank the committee, and you, Mr. Chairman, 
for having us here. If anything comes up on these questions or on 
the questionnaires that you want clarified, I will be very glad to come 
down. ; 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you a lot. 


Froop Conrrot Prosect—Triniry Warersuep, Tex. 
WITNESS 
FRITZ LANHAM, TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us Fritz Lanham, our friend and 
long-time colleague. 1 want to say for the record that there is no 
man that I ever served with for whom I had any higher personal 
regard and I think that feeling is shared by all the Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, I want to join you in that. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you very much, my good friends, for these 
gracious and generous words. It is both a privilege and a pleaure to 
renew this genial association with you because 1 know that there are 
no more faithful or efficient representatives of the people of this 
country or finer gentlemen than you able friends who look after these 
important matters on this subcommittee. 

I represent the Trinity Improvement Association which is a non- 
rofit organization interested in the proper development of the Trinit) 
River. vatershed which is the largest of the watersheds of the 11 dis- 
tricts given consideration by this committee. 

The offices of the Trinity Improvement Association are in the Com- 
mercial Standard Building at Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, authorized for the 
upper two-thirds of the watershed of the Trinity River, Tex., the 
Nation’s major USDA project pertaining to surface water control. 

It is the sincere belief of Trinity River interests that the United 
States Congress showed statesmanship of the highest caliber in thus 
laying the proper foundation for its later authorization (1945 River 
and Harbor Act) of the comprehensive plan of development of the 
entire 12 million acres of the Trinity watershed for “navigation, 
flood-control, and allied purposes.” 

Trinity local interests, both rural and metropolitan, now fully real 
ize that only through the cumulative effect of these two programs can 
effective water conservation and flood control be secured on the Trin 
ity River and tributaries. Beginning in 1908 Trinity interests had 
spent over 50 million prewar dollars in often ineffective—practicall) 
every one of the more than 100 Trinity levees have failed at least one 
time, many several times—flood-control efforts, before the Congres 
extended to the Trinity the flood assistance which other river basins 
had been receiving for generations. Only since the 1944 act has 3 
really practical approach been available for the solution of Trinity 
problems arising from its excess surface waters. 
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CONTROL OF TRINITY “LITTLE WATERS” IS ESSENTIAL 


Trinity interests appreciate the USDA portion of the Trinity com- 
prehensive water-control program for two principal reasons: 

(1) It offers the only practical method of alleviating flood damages 
on the smaller tributaries, or that caused by them on larger tribu- 
taries, Which aggregate probably over three-quarters of the rural flood 
losses of the entire Trinity Basin; and 

(2) It permits the preliminary handling of Trinity “little waters” 
to forestall, insofar as is economically justifiable, the development of 
floods on Trinity major tributaries, which necessarily must be con- 
trolled by the Corps of Engineers with major works authorized by 
the 1945 River and Harbor Act. 


USDA PROGRAM IS “IN AID OF FLOOD CONTROL” 


Thus it is seen that, practically speaking, the USDA project may 
be termed the “preventive” portion of the comprehensive Trinity pro- 
gram, it having been characterized originally by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as “a plan of action for runoff and water-flow retardation 
and soil-erosion prevention in aid of flood control.” 

It is being carried out by USDA agencies in close cooperation with 
soil-conservation districts: which are local governmental agencies of 
the State of Texas, receiving appropriations therefrom. These dis- 
tvicts are truly democratic governments, voluntarily set up by Trinity 
farmers and blanketing the entire Trinity River watershed. 


PRESENT SET-UP IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


In general, Trinity local interests are very pleased with the way 
this Trinity water and soil program is being carried out by the respon- 
sible Federal agencies, principally the Soil Conservation Service, under 
the continuing directive and appropriations of the Congress. 

(As discussed hereinafter, the one general complaint of Trinity 
local interests is the small allocations of funds, resulting in slow prog- 
ress on the USDA phases of the comprehensive Trinity program for 
effective water control, on which such excellent progress is being made 
by the Corps of Engineers. ) 

Trinity soil-conservation-district cooperators do not want disturbed 
the existing Federal set-up, under the 1936 Flood Control Act. They 
generally are convinced that it is in the public interest to retain present 
procedures of cooperation between interested Federal and State agen- 
cles, with all striving wholeheartedly for greater effectiveness through 
closer coordination. 

When authorized in 1944, the cost of USDA participation in Trinity 
flood control was reported as $32 million, based on estimates made in 
1988-39. Local participation was then estimated at $27 million and 
the job was to be done in 15 years. Field operations to that end were 
initiated during the fiscal year 1946. 
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PROGRESS IS LAGGING, UNDULY 


Six additional years will have gone by on next June 30th, when 
allocations to the $32 million project will total about $5,750,000, 
Thus, after the lapse of 40 percent of the time period, only 18 percent 
of the allocations have been made. As this $32 million dollar esti- 
mate is a prewar one, local interests are inclined to believe that there 
has been allocated to date, not over 10 percent of the total cost of the 
authorized USDA phases of comprehensive Trinity water control. 


A GENERATION IS TOO LONG 


At this rate, at least 30 years will be required to do the 15-year job. 
And, if the suspicions of local interests are only approximately cor- 
rect, anothér 50 years may find still incomplete the Trinity project 


of the USDA. 


ARMY ENGINEERS MAKE GOOD PROGRESS 


In the meantime, the later-authorized flood control projects of the 
Corps of Engineers are nearing completion. Two of its major reser- 
voirs are essentially complete (Benbrook, Grapevine) ; another, Lavon, 
will reach that stage within 12 months; the fourth and last, Garza- 
Little Elm should be functioning in 1954. 

Within just 3 or 4 years, the combined investments of the Corps of 
Engineers and of local interests in Trinity water control and flood 
preventive works will total over $125 million. 


CONGRESS INTENDED A JOINT PROGRAM ON TRINITY BASIN 


The purpose of the USDA Trinity program is to supplement or 
to “back-up” these works. Really, the USDA works should have 
come first or, at least, have been consummated along with the major 
flood works of the Army Engineers. 

It is Jater than we think and proper safeguarding of the public 
investment in these major works involves early completion of the 
USDA “plan of action for run-off and water-flow retardation and 
soil-erosion prevention in aid of flood control.” 

Excerpts Pie page 443 of the 1953 budget: 


U. S. Department of Agriculture flood control 





! 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 
is 

| 

7, 283, 797 $7, 779, 40 
5,128,964 | 5, 585, 240 


1953 estimate 





Amount available for obligation 3 “ . | $ 
Amount for works of improvement 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas, as first recognized by the United States Congress in its Omnibus 
Flood Control Act of 1936, sound and enduring water control for the benefit of 
all the people can be had only by the coordinated planning and developmen! 
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of every watershed through (1) Needed soil conservation treatment; (2) up- 
stream engineering for waterflow retardation, channel stabilization and reser- 
voir protection; (8) major downstream works for flood control and allied 
purposes ; and 

Whereas, under the provisions of the 1936 law and amendments thereto, there 
is being developed by the Departments of Agriculture (principally through the 
Soil Conservation Service) and of the Army (through the Corps of Engineers) 
a truly comprehensive program of water-soil conservation and flood control for 
the river basins of this Nation; and 

Whereas under these general directives of the Congress the Department of 
Agriculture in 1944 was specifically authorized to undertake the watershed im- 
provement, primarily for downstream flood protection, of 11 river basins of the 
United States including in Texas the upper two-thirds of the Trinity Basin 
and the Middle Colorado Basin; and 

Whereas, the Congress in that authorizing Act clearly showed its intent of 
largely completing these improvements within 10 to 15 years; and 

Whereas, after some 7 years the estimated allocation of funds for these 11 
projects through fiscal year 1951 were officially reported to congressional 
committees as follows: 

(1) Upper Trinity, $4,703,409 or 14.7 percent of original authorization ; 

(2) Middle Colorado, $704,092 or 26.2 percent of original authorization ; 

(Subtotals, (1) and (2) : $5,408,501 or 15.6 percent of original authorization) ; 

(3) Washita, $4,483,308 or 39.2 percent of original authorization ; 

(4) Los Angeles, $4,725,825 or 56.5 percent of original authorization ; 

(5) Little Sioux, $3,878,176 or 90.6 percent of original authorization ; 

(6) Little Tallahatchie, $1,249,543, or 29.6 percent of original authorization ; 

(7) Coosa, $408,436, or 32.6 percent of original authorization; 

(S) Potomac, $431,286, or 50.1 percent of original authorization; 

(9) Buffalo, $845,542, or 115.1 percent of original authorization ; 

(10) Santa Ynez, $985.480, or 227.0 percent of original authorization ; 

(11) Yazoo, $1,668,497, or 7.7 percent of original authorization ; 

Subtotals, (8) through (11): $18,956,948, or 35.9 percent of original author- 
ization ; 

Grand total, $24,375,449, or 27.8 percent of original authorization. 

Whereas, when local interests recently called to the attention of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee the disparity of allocations in view of the original 
authorizations, they were told, “That is due to departmental action rather than 
the action of committees of Congress”: and 

Whereas proper progress of the above-named Texas projects is important to 
the State not only as individual projects but as yardsticks of the potential values 
of such efforts on a State-wide basis ; and 

Whereas this association considers it in the public interest that such basic 
tlood-control measures on the uplands should not lag too far behind the major 
downstream flood-control works of the Army engineers, which activities are 
progressing splendidly in practically every portion of the State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Texas Water Conservation Association urges, first, that 
the Congress take further cognizance of its 1944 intent and in its next appro- 
priations make specific individual allocations for these Texas projects so as to 
assure their proper progress and, second, that in the national interest the Con- 
gress recognize the urgency of the need for watershed treatment and for upstream 
flood-control works by making substantially larger appropriations for such work 
on a national basis. 


Mr. Wurrren. We thank you very much for this presentation. 
Mr. Lannam. Thank you. 
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Rerav Evecrrirication ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 
NRECA LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


CLARK T. McWHORTER, FARMER; PRESIDENT OF NRECA; MEMBER 
OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, REGION VIII; DI- 
RECTOR, SOUTHWEST RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, BLAIR, 
OKLA. 

HAROLD C. WHITMAN, FARMER; MEMBER OF NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, REGION V; DIRECTOR, McDONOUGH POWER 
COOPERATIVE, CAMERON, ILL. 

A. L. JORDON, MEMBER OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
REGION X; MANAGER, SAN PATRICIO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
SINTON, TEX. 

LEWIS AMEND, MEMBER OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
REGION VII; PRESIDENT, COLORADO STATE ASSOCIATION OF REA 
COOPERATIVES; PRESIDENT, SOUTHEAST COLORADO POWER 
ASSOCIATION, LA JUNTA, COLO. 

JAMES L. LEPPARD, MEMBER OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, REGION II; ATTORNEY, LYNCHES RIVER ELECTRIC Co- 
OPERATIVE, PAGELAND, S. C.; ATTORNEY, SAN HILLS TELE- 
PHONE COOPERATIVE, .PAGELAND, §&. C. 

FLOYD JONES, MEMBER OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
REGION III; MANAGER, GIBSON COUNTY ELECTRIC MEMBER- 
SHIP CORP., TRENTON, TENN. 

THOMAS A. CHRISTY, MEMBER OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, REGION IV; MEMBER OF WASHINGTON ELECTRIC COoO- 
OPERATIVE, MARIETTA, OHIO 

CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

LEE WOODEN, NRECA DIRECTOR; PRESIDENT, OREGON STATE- 
WIDE ASSOCIATION; AND TREASURER, WEST OREGON ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, VERNONIA, OREG. 


Mr. Wuirren. First the committee will hear Mr. Clark T. McWhor- 
ter, president, National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clark 
T. McWhorter. Iam a farmer and live on a farm out from the little 
city of Blair, Okla. I ama director of the Southwest Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, with headquarters at Tipton; I am a mem- 
ber of the Power Advisory Committee of the Southwest; I am Okla- 
homa’s director on the NRECA board: I am an elected member of the 
legislative committee of the national association; and for the past 5 
years I have served as president of the Association. 

First. may I say I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
you today. Lalso appreciate your kindness in hearing other members 
of our association’s legislative committee and our executive manager. 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association is our national 
service organization representing 909 rural electric cooperatives and 
power districts in 43 States and Alaska, providing electric service to 
over 3,000,000 farm families and rural establishments. 
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You are intimately familiar with the inspiring 15-year history 
of the rural electrification program. Therefore, you are also familiar 
with those farm people who serve as directors of rural electric systems 
throughout the country—men whose vision and endeavor have brought 
electric service to more than 3,000,000 of their neighboring farm 
families since the Congress approved the Rural Electrification Act. 
These are the people who make up the membership of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. They are proud of their 
record, and we are proud of them. 

Yet, these farmer-directors aoe managers of rural electric systems 
serving over one-half of the Nation’s farms are fully aware that the 
task of putting electric power to work on the Nation’s farms to achieve 
maximum agricultural production is a job that holds many challenges. 
They are determined to meet the challenge of furnishing to the farm- 
ers of America electric power in sufficient quantity and at rates 
reasonable enough to enable them to meet their production goals— 
just as they met the initial challenge of bringing electric service to 
these farms for the first time. 

As you are well aware, agricultural production goals for 1952 are 
4 to 6 percent higher than the 1951 level, and crop and livestock pro- 
duction goals for 1952 are approximately 50 percent higher than 
the 1935-39 average. The farmer members of NRECA realize that 
these production goals must be met, and they are determined to help 
do the job, to furnish the food and fiber to strengthen our domestic 
economy and to help our allies in these days of crisis. 

At the same time the farmer is being asked to increase his pro- 
duction, the farm labor market is declining. Farm workers are leav- 
ing their jobs to take higher-paying jobs in defense plants and in- 
dus stry. There will be some 350,600 farm workers less this year than 
last. Agricultural areas in all parts of the country are familiar 
with this dilemma: how can agricultural production be expanded to 
meet our Nation’s requirements when there are fewer men and fewer 
farms to do the job? 

The obvious answer, and one of the primary solutions to this vital 
problem, is to increase not the manpower on the farm, but to increase 
the horsepower in terms of electric motors and mechanical devices in 
the fields, in the barns, and in the farm homes. The rural electric 
systems of the country are making every effort to sell and educate 
the American farmer on the principle that increased mechanization 
and electrification of his work is the straightest and shortest route 
to increased and more efficient production. A one-fourth horse- 
power motor, for instance, can do the work of about two men, and 
several such motors can be used simultaneously, some of them operat- 
ing automatically, and some doing jobs that a can could not do at 
all. such as refrigeration. 

We still have nearly 1 million farms unserved in America either 
within the general areas of our rural electric systems or between our 
systems and the commercial company lines. Of course, there are 
also thousands of unserved farmers within the boundaries of the com- 
mercial company service areas. 

I have offered this more or less as a general résumé. I am not 
going to discuss any of our particular problems. However, I do 
want to mention that these other fellows who follow me will discuss 
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the following problems more in detail. The first of these is the tele- 
phone-funds situation. You know that it is in possible to have efli- 
cient operating rural electric systems without good telephone service 
by reason of the fact that these outages must be reported by some 
means, and the telephone is the way to do it. Weare going to ask you 
to substantially increase the budget for the telephone loans. 

The administrative funds, we are also going to ask you to increase 
the request for administrative funds so that the telephone program, 
as well as the rural-electrification program, may move along with 
greater rapidity. We are not asking for an increase of rural-electri- 
fication loan funds over the budget request. 

Should you increase the telephone-loan funds and administrative 
funds for the telephone program, then we hope you will also adjust 
the Solicitor’s funds in the same proportion in order that the Solici- 
tor’s Office will not become a bottleneck in the telephone loan program. 
We need more help right now from the Solicitor’s Office than we are 
getting, particularly with the new telephone program. 

At the present time we can use a lot more help from the Solicitor’s 
program in expediting, and speeding up this process. 

I think that I can truthfully say this as an American dirt farmer: 
We need more research in farm electrification. This agricultural 
subcommittee of the House has pioneered this farm-electrification re- 
search. For several years you have provided more research for farm- 
electrification research than was asked by the Bureau of the Budget. 
and I want to say as a farmer that I appreciate that very much, but 
this year the budget request for farm-electrification research was not 
increased. We, as farmers, would like to see that continue to be in- 
creased as you have done in the past. I think it is a very, very worth 
while thing. 

Our resolutions, passed by our people at the national conventions. 
will be presented to you not by a member of the board of directors but 
by a grass-roots member who sat in and helped pass these resolutions, 
and he is here to present some of these to you today. 

As Mr. Ellis told you. we have tried to divide our time among us 
so that we could best tell you our story and present to you the facts 
of the situation with the least amount of duplication. We have 
allotted ourselves time so that I think. we can finish within the time 
allotted us. 

After each of these people make a statement, Mr. Chairman, | 
would like also for Mr. Ellis to make a statement more or less to pick 
up the loose ends, and to make a statement in general. I want to 
express my appreciation for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank vou. We will let each witness make his 
statement and we will withhold any questions until all the statements 
have been presented. 

Mr. Wurman. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, m) 
name is Harold C. Whitman, operator of a livestock and grain farm 
near Cameron, I]., which is in west central Illinois. I am a director 
of the McDonough Power Cooperative of Macomb, IIl., which is the 
local electric distribution cooperative for our section of the State. 
For the past 2 years I have been serving as the Illinois director on the 
board of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, and 
also as executive committeeman for region V which is composed of 
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member cooperatives from the States of Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois. 

I have been a member and director of the Warren County Farm 
Bureau, our general farm organization, for a good many years, also 
having been president of a small community mutual telephone 
company. : 

Gentlemen, in appearing before you I do so feeling that I am quite 
typical of the some 3 million farmers represented by their organiza- 
tion, the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. I am 
operating my own unit with the help of one boy. We appreciate the 
opportunity that you Members of Congress have given we farmers 
to organize into local cooperatives and participate in this loan pro- 
gram as set up by the Rural Electrification Administration. We point 
with distinct pride not only to our repayment record, but also to our 
prepayment record, and to the extent to which the cooperatives have 
accepted the responsibility of area coverage, as asked for by the 
Congress in setting up the REA Act. 

I am appearing before you only with the thought of pointing out a 
few ways in which the Rural Electrification and Rural Telephone 
programs can be made more complete. 

In the span of a few years the availability of electricity to farmers 
has been increased from some 10 percent to some 85 percent. This 
isa rather misleading statement in some respects. Although we have 
covered the area with lines, I think we have to stop and realize that 
we have not covered it with power, because of the tremendous load 
that was developed in our area, all areas of the country. It is a prob- 
lem. Weare going to need additional funds to heavy up our lines and 
give adequate service. Not only that, but we have learned that prac- 
tical utilization of electric power, together with improvement of farm 
machinery has greatly increased our efficiency as producers. This 
year I will be operating with the help of one high school boy about 
the same unit. that my father operated with two full-time men and 
two sons. I feel we are just beginning to realize some of the many 
ways that increased usage of electricity will increase the efficiency 
of farm operations. Pig hatcheries, grain and hay conditioning, etc., 
are uses that are likely to develop a tremendous demand for electricity 
on the farm. 

One of my farmer 4-H boys just this year put in what we call in 
that area a pig hatchery, which is a very efficient means of farrowing 
and brooding pigs and distributing them as small pigs to the feeders. 
That develops a tremendous load. It is very modern. 

We hope that our proper use of the loan funds in the past, together 
with our record of repayment will convince you that loan funds in 
proper amounts should be made available to expand and utilize 
electric power on the farm. 

It is very regrettable that, when we have observed as to the great 
progress made in the availability and usage of electricity does not hold 
true with the rural telephone situation. It is almost unbelievable to 
think that in view of all the progress made in other fields, including 
rural electrification, that in the telephone field there were less rural 
telephones in 1950 than there were in 1920, and in many cases it is 
poorer service because of the antiquated equipment and lines. 





It certainly seems to us only reasonable to expect sufficient loan 
funds be made available to effectiv ely activate an area coverage rural 
telephone program. We have been informed by REA that there are 
now on file some 275 loan applications totaling over $86 million. Ap- 
plications are being sent in at the rate of several million dollars per 
month. The demand for next fiscal year will be well over $100,000,000, 
perhaps nearer $150,000,000. We understand that even with. in- 
adequate administrative personnel, REA will loan over $25,000,000 
this fiscal year. We believe that twice the amount of the $25,000,000 
loan funds as included in the budget request for the telephone program 
could be used in the coming fiscal year if the administrative funds for 
this item were increased to proper ly service the loans. 

In a recent meeting in my State of two newly formed cooperative 
telephone companies, it was pointed out that in their application for 
a loan they only included a small part of the whole area to be serviced, 
m order to get the cooperative organized and actually constructing 
lines. Then they viene follow up with supplemental loan applica- 
tions to complete the area coverage. In the case of these two coopera- 
tives, their ultimate sales served will be about five times the number 
included in their present application for loan funds. 

They had applied only to get their loan activated and under con- 
struction for : approximately one-fifth of the people that really needed 
service in those two areas. One co-op included in their request some 
700, and they have a backlog of between 4,000 and 5,000 applicants 
that really need telephone service. The other one I think was some 
1,100, and they have over 5,000 people desiring and needing service. 

Good rural telephone service is very necessary in a number of w ays 
to efficient farm operations, one of which is the importance of report- 
ing outages of electric service, upon which the farmer is so dependent 
to do his job with the extreme shortage of help. 

For several years our organization has been making an annual sur- 
vey of its member cooperatives as to their needs for the coming vear 
and also their ultimate needs. At the end of each year these estimates 
have proven to be very accurate. It is with this type of information 
that we have come before you with our requests. During the past 
year our board authorized the appointment of a power survey com- 
mittee to make a thorough study and report upon the present and 
ultimate need for rural electric power, the present available supply, 
and the prospect of future development of power both by private 
companies and public power bodies. 

In order to get a realistic and dependable picture of the situation 
we have employed a reliable engineering consultant to coordinate this 
study. We are receiving fine cooperation from the Department of 
the Interior, Reclamation, Army engineers, REA and the various 
power districts and valley authorities. 

When the study and report is complete we will be very happy to 
make it available to your committee and the ne ge 

I happen to be a member of the committee that set up this program 
and we are actively in the process of creating this report. As a mem- 
ber of our national association board I felt we were not properly in- 
formed unless we had our own source of information. We are cer- 
tainly attempting to do that very thing. We as farmers know that 
our information is coming of our own volition, 
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In closing, gentlemen, I want you to know that we farmers have 
accepted in “good faith the loan funds of the rural electrification and 
rural telephone program. We feel that we have used them to the 
best interest of the farm people in bringing as much area coverage 
as possible. We are very proud of our repayment record, and are 
watching our equities in our cooperatives grow, looking to the time 
when we will have completed our loan obligation. Just as I, as an 
individual farmer, have used the loan service of the Farm Credit 
Administration, and have completed my obligation of that individual 
loan, so have a group of farmers in my community used the services 
of the production loan association and have fulfilled our obligation 
by locally owning it 100 percent. 

In considering the request for these various loan funds and the in- 
creases we are asking for, we feel sure that you will recognize and 
distinguish thean from direct spending items. We ask you to con- 
sider the unfinished task in the rural electrification and rural telephone 
program, in the light of the past acceptance of the program by the 
American farmers. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McWuorrer. The next is Mr. Jordan, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is A. L. Jordan. I am manager of the San Patricio Electric 
Cooperative at es Tex. I am also a member of the legislative 
committee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
and I was elected to that committee by the cooperatives of the St: ites 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

I want to talk to you a moment about the loan funds for the Rural 
Electrification Administration. This committee has been very kind 
to that program in the years past. After a national survey by the 
national rural electric cooperatives, among its 909 members, they 
received more than 600 replies. 

From these replies we have deducted that they will probably need, 
during the rest of this year and the next fiscal year, about $301,000,000. 
REA expects to approve at the end of this year $108,000,000 of these 
applications and prospective loan applications, which would leave 
$193,000,000 that the REA program would probably need during the 
fiscal vear 1953. 

Also REA informs us that they expect to have a carry-over of $117,- 
000,000, from funds left in fiseal 1952. So the $117,000,000, deducted 
from the $193,000,000, would leave a total needed for fiscal 1953 of 
$76,000,000. The budget, as I understand it, calls for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000 and a contingenc v of $50,000,000, 

In view of the figures that I have just given you, I believe that the 
budget figures will be adequate for the REA program for the rest 
of this year, 1952 and 1953 fiscal year. 

I do not want to take up too much of your time. You have my 
prepared statement which I gave to this committee, which I believe 
will answer any questions that you have about that particular phase 
of the program. 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Jordan. 
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(The document is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF A. L. JoRDAN, MANAGER, SAN PATRICIO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
SINTON, TEx. 


I appear before you in behalf of the rural electric systems and their consumer 
members to urge you to consider favorably their needs to successfully carry out 
the rural electrification program for another year and to let you know that they 
are anxious for their neighbors to have the maximum benefits of electricity 
which is a gift of our Creator and should not be denied to anyone that wants it, 
where it is at all possible to reach them. 

We, therefore, urge the Congress to authorize for the Rural Electrification 
Administration sufficient funds so that this agency may be capable of offerinz 
maximum assistance to the rural electric systems in their efforts to achieve ful! 
production, preservation and processing of food and fiber on our farms and 
ranches. 

This committee has been more than generous in past years, and the people are 
grateful for the interest that you have shown. The farmers and ranchers of 
this Nation feel that this committee can be depended upon to help them with 
their great program which has no doubt brought more happiness to the families 
of rural America than any other one material thing. 

The budget for fiscal 1953 requests loan authorization for the rural electrifica 
tion program in the amount of $50,000,000, plus a contingent authorization of 
$50,000,000 to be available if necessary, compared with the current fiscal year 
authorization of $100,000,000, plus a $75,000,000 contingent authorization. We 
understand that the Rural Electrification Administration will have an estimated 
$117,000,000 carry-over from the current fiscal year, and proposes a total esti 
mated rural electrification loan program for fiscal 1953 of approximately $165, 
000,000—or the same as for the current fiscal year. 

A recent national survey by the National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, which sent out questionnaires to its 909 member systems and received more 
than 600 replies, showed that the electric cooperatives have on file and will file 
with REA during the remainder of this fiscal year and during fiscal 1953 loan 
applications in the amount of approximately $301,000,000. 

This money will be used to serve more than 270,000 new consumer members, 
and a considerable portion of these loan funds will be used to heavy up present 
lines due to increased loads to give the present consumer member adequate, 
dependable service and to be in a position to serve the new consumer-members, 
many of whom will be in fringe areas. Such a program is in accordance wit! 
the area coverage policy as recommended by the Congress and heartily approved 
by the people. 

Also, it is essential that we generate more of our own power and build trans 
mission lines to sources of power so that the program will not be limited in 
bringing dependable low-cost electric power to rural America. 

Since REA expects to approve approximately $108,000,000 in loan funds by June 
30 of this year, it is apparent that the rural electric systems will need, according 
to our survey, approximately $193,000,000 during fiscal 1953. The proposed 
appropriation of $50,000,000, plus the carry-over funds from the current fisca! 
year in the amount of $117,000,000, and the $50,000,000 contingency fund, should 
therefore be adequate for our needs for the next fiscal year. 

We heartily endorse the principle of a contingent authorization proposed |) 
this committee in past years to be used by the Administrator when necessary |! 
emergency situations, and urge this committee’s approval of the $50,000,000 
proposed to provide for necessary loans in excess of the $165,000,000 estimate: 
total loan program. 


Mr. McWuorter. Lewis Amend, from Colorado. 

Mr. Amenp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my nan 
is Lewis E. Amend. My home is out. from Rocky Ford, Colo., where 
I own a farm of moderate size for that area, which I live on and per 
sonally operate, including the culture of sugar beets, alfalfa, beans. 
melons, corn, wheat, oats, barley, and many other vine seed crops ani 
livestock. 

I am, at present serving and have for the past three years served « 
president of the Southeast Colorado Power Association, a rural ele: 
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tric cooperative and also president of the Colorado State Association 
of Rural Electric Cooperatives for the same period. 

| am a member of the N. R. E. C. A. legislative committee, elected 
from region 7 which is composed of the States of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. I have also served as director of our local 
system since 1938, and in such capacities feel that I have acquired at 
least a semblance of understanding of the rural electrification pro- 
gram and its needs. 

First, may I remind you that REA is a lending agency, not a spend- 
ing agency, and as such is making great strides in the progress of rural 
livi ing standards and in advanced production of agricultural products. 

It would seem rather irregular indeed to suggest the construction 
of a munitions plant, a housing project, a factory. or an Army base 
and allow them to stop at anything less than complete electrification. 
The farmer and rancher has every use for electric service the urban 
dweller has and many, many more; it would seem both shortsighted 
and stupid to allow the greatest and most essential industry in our 
Nation, agriculture that is, to go by default or even suffer from neglect 
and insuflicient consideration. 

We, therefore, should not stop, or even relax until the remaining job 
of electrifying rural America is complete; let us not leave America’s 
first line of defense less than completely electrified. 

In view of these brief facts so quickly and briefly given, I would 
like to urge upon you the dire need for some increase in administrative 
funds in order that the Rural Electrification Administration may have 
sufficient personnel, including engineers, supervisors and technicians 
to carry out to the fullest extent the intent and purpose of the Rural 
Electrification Act. 

At present, the REA offices have some backlog of applications for 
electrical loans and a backlog of some 275 applications for telephone 
loans which they are unable to give immediate attention and more 
particularly in the telephone field where there seems to be unlimited 
need for legal and technical research and guidance. 

The advancement of the telphone program, which is at present far 
in arrears of general progress, is desperately in need of trained tech- 
niclans and engineers as well as almost every other tvpe of usual ad- 
uinistrative agency employees. 

The telephone program, especially in the making of loans, involves 
no end of legal examination of boundaries between private companies 
and cooperatives, working out of exchange agreements, toll charges 
and switching service, also telephone service im nearly all States is 
under the jurisdiction of Public Utilities Commission requiring de- 
tailed applications and long drawn-out hearings before certificates can 
be issued. 

[t is not alone my desire, but the desire and pleadings of rural people 
everywhere that we all be granted the privilege and convenience of 
modern power and communications facilities—which we will pay for, 
of course—and we would like to have them in our day. 

Gentlemen, we are not asking undue or special consideration, but 
this isa straightforward and forthright appeal for considerations that 
s just and fair from the standpoint of material and rural progress and 
ie expectant promotion of the American way of life. 

May I urge that the committee take immediate and firm steps toward 
providing additional funds for the increase of administrative services 
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Despite the tremendous new rural telephone program, along with an 
ever-growing rural electric program, REA, we understand has 166 
fewer employees now than last year. 

The budget request of $8.290,000 is only $135,000 larger than at 
present and would add less than 20 employees. I believe. We do not 
know what the increase should be, but we feel that the number last 
year, when there were 166 more than now, was not enough. 

We think it is just good business to adequately provide for the 
necessary personnel to move these two great programs along, program 
of helping farmers to help themselves and to more adequately secure 
our Nation. 

T am very grateful for the opportunity of coming before you. 

Mr. Wairren. Thank you, Mr. Amend. 

Mr. McWnorrer. Mr. James FE. Leppard, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Leprarp. With your permission I would like to insert my pre- 
pared statement in the record and concern myself with a discussion of 
its main points. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your presentation in that 
manner. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Tam James FE. Leppard of 
Chesterfield, S.C. Tama lawver and farmer. T have been attorney for Lynches 
River Rural Flectrie Coonerative in South Carolina since 1939, and I am attorney 
for the Sand H’ll Rural Telephone Coeperative now in process of orvanization in 
Chesterfield, Kershaw, and Lancaster Counties in South Carolina. For a number 
of vears IT was attorney for the South Carelina Electric Cooperative composed of 
22 rural electric cooperatives in South Carolina, and I apnear before the snbcom 
mittee as a member of the legislative committee of the National Rural Electric 
Coonerative Association for region IL comprising the States of Georgia, Florida, 
and South Carolina. 

I Cesire to address the committee briefly upon the question of adequate provision 
for the legal section of the Office of the Solicitor of the United States Department 
of Agricuiture assigned to the Rural Electrification Administration. 

The anpropriation for the Solicitor’s Office for the fiscal vear 1952 is the sum 
of $2.200,000. and the budget request for the fiscal year of 1953 is the sum of 
$2.356,000. The estimated expenditures within the Office of the Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture for the rural electrification and rural telephone 
provrams for the fiscal vear of 1952 is the sum of $510,950, and for the Sscal year 
of 1953 the sum of S507509. 

The legiststive committee of the National Rural Electrie Cooperative Ass: 
ciation will suegest to your honorable committee that the appropriation for 
telephone loans by the Rural Electrification Administration be increased fron 
the budget recommendation of $25,000,000 to $50,000,000, with an adequate con 
tingent authorization, and that adequate prevision be made for administration 
As of February 1. 1952, the Rural Electrification Administration had allocate 
the sum of $55,139,500 to 95 commercial telephone companies and 55 telephone 
cooperatives in 37 States. Presently, the REA has 521 loan anplications pending 
from 41 States for loans agrregatine® apnvroximately $86,000,000. The organiza 
tion of and accomplishment of REA telephone loans, as compared with the electri: 
cooperatives, has been found to be tedious, comp'ex and time-consuming. Thi 
determination of territorial boundaries between the telephone cooperatives an 
existing commercial telephone companies has proved to b° difficu!t. requiring 
extended negotiations. The consummation of agreements between the telenhone 
cooperatives and the existing commercial telephone companies for exchance 
services, tolls and switching services, has proven to be even more tedious, time 
consuming and productive of protracted necotiations and lastly, in most of th 
States, the telephone cooneratives are snbiect to the iurisdiction of the Stat 
public service utilities and must procure certificates of convenience and necessit 
before allocation of loans can be made and actual construction commenced. 

The telephone companies in the accomplishment of organization and the pro 
curement of loans from REA are greatly handicapned bv lack of technical know 
edge of the telephone business. The telephone eooperatives, in connection with 
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their organization and qualification for construction loans, desperately need 
specialized technical telephone engineering field assistance, and they also need 
highly specialized legal counsel, advice and help in the field to assist them in 
solving and accomplishing the multitude of legal agreements which must be 
consummated with existing commercial telephone Companies before the cooper- 
atives can qualify for telephone construction loans. 

The rural people are clamoring for telephones and this lack of adequate 
technical telephone engineering knowledge and assistance and lack of adequate 
Jegal assistance in the field is a bottleneck which is preventing the same rapid 
development of the telephone cooperatives which the electric cooperatives 
experienced. 

If the Congress, as the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association con- 
fidently expects it to do, provides adequate funds to satisfy the reasonably 
prospective application for telephone construction loans during the fiscal year 
of 1953, it is respectfully submitted that it is indispensably necessary to provide 
reasonably adequate legal assistance, and that the appropriation for that section 
of the Office of the Solicitor in the Department of Agriculture assigned to REA 
work should be increased in proportion to the increase in telephone construction 
loan funds, engineering and other necessary expansion of administrative person 
nel and services. 

Mr. Lerrarp. What I have to say is somewhat conditioned upon 
the amount of appropriation that is made for telephone construction 
loans. As I understand it, the budget recommendation is $25,000,000. 
I think it probably appears in the budget hearings that that amount 
was fixed upon a view at that time that there probably would not be 
very much in the way of materials available for the fiscal year 1953 
for the construction of telephone lines. 

The best information that is available now appears to be that mate- 
rial will be fairly abundantly available and probably enough to carry 
on whatever amount of telephone construction goes on in the fiscal 
year 1955. 

The Rural Electrification Administration, as of February 1, 1952, 
had allocated substantially $55,000,000 to 95 commercial telephone 
companies and 55 telephone cooperatives in 37 States. 

Presently the REA has 521 loan applications for telephone con- 
struction of telephone lines and cooperatives covering the whole State 
proximately $86,000,000, In my State, gentlemen, all the farm people 
are clamoring for telephone service. 

The whole State is tentatively being organized into telephone cooper- 
atives and the prebability is that if loan funds are available, the con- 
struction of telephone lines and cooperatives covering the whole State 
of South Carolina will commence in 1953—in the fiscal vear 1953, 

If the materials are available, as we think now they will be, for the 
ronstruction of telephone lines, and the demand throughout the United 
States is what it isin the three States which I represent, this $25,000,000 
will be wholly inadequate for the demand. 

I know that the farm people will be quite unhappy if they find them- 
selves organized and in a position to apply for telephone construction 
loans and find that there is insufficient funds available for this to be 
done. The committee thinks, and Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
suggestion comes from the committee independently and of its own 
actions, no suggestion of any kind on the subject which I have, has 
come from the Rural Electrification Administration—we think that 
there ought to be an appropriation of not less than $50,000,000 for 
telephone construction alone, and a contingent authorization, if the 
situation develops, as we can now rea isonab ly expect it to, to be available 
in the event that demand is that much. 

94651—52 
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I have been intensely interested in the rural electrification program, 
I was a member of the South Carolina Legislature, and we establishe«| 
a State authority in 1934-35. It failed. I was also a member of the 
legislature in 1939 when the Federal act became available and the State 
act to implement it. 

I saw it turn my country from darkness into light. It completely 
revolutionized farm life, the comfort of the farm people. We did not 
at that time—at least I did not—dream that power would become so 
important from a machine aspect and in agriculture production. 

Our people are now anxious to have telephone service. It has been 
said that we are not asking the Government to give us anything. AJ] 
we want to do is to ask what we think is for reasonably moderate 
expectation, of $50,000,000 and an authorization for about half of that 
amount, 

With respect to the Solicitor’s offic e, assigned to the Rural Electrifi 

cation Administration, the situation is entirely different in the organi- 
zation of telephone co-ops from what it was with electric co-ops. “You 
have to begin upon the ground by reaching a boundary agreement with 
existing commercial telephone companies, 

That must be worked out. Then an application must be made to the 
Public Service Commission, in practically all the States, for a certifi 
cate of convenience and necessity. The rate question must be worked 
out. Then interchange of service and tolls and switching agreements 
have to be worked out with all of these telephone companies. 

For instance in Minnesota, in a truly rural community, there are 
some 12 or 15 telephone companies that we must work in agreement 
with. The REA itself has not had men who were learned in the 
telephone engineering business. They need field men if they can be 
obtained, with specialized technical knowledge of telephone engineer 
ing to assist in working out all these agreements and rates and things. 

We also need in the field some qualified legal assistance. Attor- 
neys who do this for the co-ops do not receive any compensation for 
it at all. It requires time and sacrifice of any man who takes part 
init. Besides, a country lawyer like myself is not qualified and does 
not have the specialized knowledge of the legal matters required. 

If Congress and this committee finally increase this appropriation, 
then we think there ought to be some special appropriation made in 
the item for the Solicitor’s Department in the Department of Agri 
culture to provide us with some free legal service, and somewhere an 
appropriation made to procure specialized telephone engineering serv 
ice to assist the cooperatives. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Floyd Jones is the next speaker, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, m) 
name is Floyd Jones. I am the manager of the Gibson County Elec 
tric Membership C orp.. Trenton, Tenn. Tam also the secretary-treas 
urer of the Tennessee Rural Electric Co-op Association and a member 
of the NRECA legislative committee. 

I represent the States of Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Alabama, as a member of our legislative committee. My presentation 
this afternoon is rather small in dollars but highly important im 
results. I am particularly interested in the appropriation for farm 
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electrification research, a part of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration. For the current year farm electrification research was ap- 
propriated approximately $230,000. I believe this should be in- 
creased to $350,000 for the next fiscal year. 

Farm workers are leaving the farms at the rate of 350,000 per year 
and yet our population is increasing at the rate of about 214 million 
per year. In order that adequate food and fiber be produced on our 
farms for this population then productive facilities must be designed 
and used on our farms to offset the loss of farm labor. : 

There are $2 billion invested in rural electrification facilities by the 
REA co-ops but only meager efforts are being put forth to seek out 
methods and means of using electricity to advantage on the farm. 

We must realize that farm labor must be increased on the farm, 
and productive facilities must be designed on our farms to offset the 
loss of farm labor. Another reason is to provide for the security of 
the loans made by the Rural Electrification Administration. We know 
that up to date the principal use of electricity, as distributed by the 
cooperatives, has been in the home, and so far there has been very 
little actual productive use of electricity on the farm. That is what 
1 am pleading for. 

At the present time the farm electrification research people are 
carrying on 19 separate projects. Last year a method was evolved by 
which the value of a tobacco crop was increased $500 per acre. This 
did not include considerable labor saved in the new curing process. 
But it is significant to point out that the total cost of electrification 
research was earned on only 460 acres of tobacco while the method was 
used last vear on more than 3,000 acres which earned $1,500,000. An- 
other project of electrical irradiation has increased egg production 12 
to 15 percent. These are only two projects that have returned their 
cost many many times. 

We need research work done on many other things. One is egg 
cleaning. Another is manure handling around the barn. Another is 
mixing and handling feeds. 

In farm work it is those things that are menial and laborious to do 
that causes our young people to go into other lines of endeavor. Farms 
are competing for labor with industries that have thousands of dollars 
invested in productive equipment which makes it safe, comfortable and 
easy to produce a sufficient volume of products to give the worker « 
high return. But gentlemen, productive equipment comparable to this 
for use on the farm has not been designed. 

What we are asking for is funds for it to be designed. One electrical 
ianufacturer in the past 9 years has spent nearly $2 million to design 
a little simple meter. It sells for less than $15. Yet we only appro- 
priate and spend $230,000 per year for all farm electrification research. 
The fact that we do not have equipment on the farms to do things com- 
parable to industry brings about a situation like this: No industry 
can afford ‘a reject rate of 1 out of 10. And yet on farms we lose at 
least 1 pig out of 10 during the first 5 days of its life. More research 
in the use of light in farrowing pens will help eliminate a part of this 
Waste. 

fnudustry is interested in this research to the extent of making special 
prices on experimental equipment and cooperating in the project. 

Gentlemen, the full value of electricity on the farm for production 

s still unknown because methods, processes and equipment are largely 
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unknown. Industry has immense aggregations of capital from which 
to make research, the results of which are paid for and enjoyed by 
the American people. But agriculture is carried on by a multiplicity 
of comparatively small units, none of which are capable of domg re- 
search. It therefore must be done by the Federal Government, paid 
for and enjoyed by the American people. 

In our own co-op we have over $5 million invested. We have about 
82 employees. That means there is something like $55,000 invested 
per person working. On the farm there is nothing like that amount 
of money invested. I think we could get a far more efficient produc- 
tion on the farm if we had more money invested. But they cannot 
do that unless they know what equipment can be used to make their 
work more efficient. 

Also, we need to keep in mind that at the present time about 15 
percent of the people in the United States produce the food and fiber 
for all the rest of us. I think those figures, 60 or 70 years ago, might 
have been reversed, by which 85 percent of the people produced food 
and fiber for the rest of the country. This electrification research 
isa very small investment. I said that I was dealing in small amounts. 
These boys have been talking about millions. Iam just talking about 
thousands. But these thousands will provide money that will prove 
to be an investment that will pay never-ending dividends in more 
food, more fiber, more satisfied farm workers, and more efficient. use 
of the farm labor we still have. I do not think that a more needful 
request can be made for your consideration. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McWauorrrer. Mr. Christy, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curisry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Thomas A. Christy, and my home is at Woodsfield, Ohio, 
where I am a farmer, businessman, and interested in marketing farm 
products. I am also a member of the Ohio Legislature and am a con- 
sumer member of the Washington Rural Electric Cooperative. 

I am here today by appointment. I am not a member of the execu- 
tive committee by election. [am here by appointment to fill a vacancy. 
I would like to bring to your attention some of the resolutions that 
were passed at the last national meeting and regional meetings of the 
members of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
who represent more than 3,150,000 farm families: 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH 


Be it further resolved, That the Congress provide adequate administrative 
funds for the proper administration of the loan authorization herein urged. 

Be it resolved, That the NRECA, now assembled at Cleveland, Ohio, in its 
ninth annual meeting, urge the Congress of the United States to continue to 
support the Agricultural Research Administration by means of appropriations 
for projects in rural electrification research already in progress and for such 
other supplemental projects which will increase farm production in this time of 
national emergency. 


RURAL TELEPHONES 








Be it resolved, That we do commend the Congress of the United States for 
having authorized a contingent appropriation in the amount of $25 million (in 
addition to a $9 million appropriation) in loan funds for the rural telephone 
program in the fiscal year 1952; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we do urge the Congress to appropriate administrative funds 
for the Rural Electrification Administration in sufficient amounts to enable REA 
to carry out the provisions of the Rural Telephone Act as authorized by the 
Congress to provide thousands of American farm families with needed telephone 
service. 

LOAN AND ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 

Whereas sound electric and telephone programs require adequate staffs for the 
Rural Electrification Administration : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request the Congress to maintain adequate loan funds and 
increased administrative funds for the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Gentlemen, it is my opinion, as a citizen of rural America who 
works constantly with rural people, that these resolutions fairly and 
eloquently express the sentiment of the rural people of our country. 

As a farmer and businessman from the rural area, I have lived to 
see the Rural Electrification Act and the Rural Telephone Act rev- 
olutionize rural life in the States of Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
West Virginia which I represent here today. Greater production has 
come from the farm with less labor. Modernized rural homes, better 
sanitation, and refrigeration all add up to better health. 

Better marketing of farm products has resulted from the rural 
telephone and improved telephone systems. 

The farmer is not the only one who has profited from this great 
movement of rural electrification and rural telephones. Local busi- 
ness has been given a greater outlet for the commodities they sell, 
and the Nation as a whole is receiving a greater food supply. 

I do not know how many of you gentlemen realize that we rural 
folks, especially in the back rural countries, up until these projects 
were made possible, that we were living by the kerosene lamp, that 
we carried the kerosene lanterns to our barns. It was certainly rev- 
olutionizing to turn a switch and see our children studying their 
lessons by electric lights, the same as in the cities. I want to bring 
you gentlemen this message: We do deeply appreciate this committee 
and its attitude in behalf of the rural electrification and rural tele- 
phone service. We trust that you will see fit to continue to make 
the necessary appropriations that will complete this project. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Lee Wooden, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wooven. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Lee Wooden. Iam a farmer and live in Jewell, Oreg. Tam Ore- 
gon’s director on the NRECA board: president of the Oregon State- 
wide Association; and treasurer of West Oregon Electric Coopera- 
tive. T am not a member of the legislative committee. T am a sub- 
stitute. And, because I was grounded on the way over here, I arrived 
late, and my statement is necessarily short, just in general terms. 

Telephone service on farms of the Pacific Northwest is far from 
adequate or anywhere near area coverage. 

While that area is in need of adequate loan funds to improve and 
expand our phone service, our electric cooperatives need more and 
more loan funds to improve and expand our service to provide for a 
fast-growing irrigation load in our area. Almost all of that load is 
of the sprinkler type, and that means extended lines and heavy trans- 
former and metering equipment. 
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Many of our cooperatives have serious problems of bringing e- 
pendable electric power to our load centers. This means that many 
of the cooperatives will need adequate funds to build transmission 
lines to those distribution points. 

I did not mean to imply that irrigation was the only important load. 
That is just one of the important ones. In other areas we have other 
loads. One of the members told me just recently that their load 
had increased four times, increased 400 percent over a very short pe- 
riod. Most of it was summer load, which is very important in that 
timber area. 

You might be interested to know that, although in the States of 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest we have a scattered. sparsely 
settled territor y, not a single cooperative is delinquent on either pay- 
ments of loans or interest at the present time. We are proud of that 
record. 

Many of our cooperatives have less than one member per mile. 
Much of that territory is high construction work, where we have 
high timber to cut through. 

What I meant to imply by inadequate telephone service, in our 
valley we have approximately 350 families, just a part of our system. 
We have a telephone system there; we have had it for about a year 
and a half. At the most that is 24 phones. We have a three-phase 
system in there, and eight phones are the most that can be on any one 
line. That is very inadequate service. It is just a little better than 
nothing. Whenever the power is off, those phones are dead, and 
therefore we cannot report outages. So we do need adequate telephone 
service. 

I would like to make a comparison between my telephone bill and 
my electric bill for last month. The electric bill was $7.69; we are 
fully electrified—range, hot water, deep-freeze, and everything imag 
inable. I have a telephone bill here with 10 telephone calls on it. 
The minimum charge is $7.50 plus tax added to that. It is very in- 
adequate. Certainly something should be done to improve that type 
of service. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Chairman, will make a summariz 
ing statement. . 

Mr. Exxis. Those were local calls, were they not ? 

Mr. Wooven. They are considered long-distance. They are local 
calls, but that carrier type of phone service is considered long-distance 
calls, even though it is 20 or 30 miles. Incidentally, those calls come 
over our own wires. 

Mr. Exits. Mr. Chairman, according to my watch, if I calculate | 
right, I have about 1 minute. 

“Mr. Anpersen. You might go ahead and present your statement. 
and you can make it a long minute, Clyde. 

Mr. Exus. Thanks, Carl. 

Mr. Wuirren. I also would like to make some statements. You 
might expedite as much as you can. 

Mr. Exuis. May I just file my statement and talk orally ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Surely. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clyde T. Ellis. 
I am the executive manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

The president has asked me to endeavor to boil down our several statements 
before you into a sort of Summary and to add a few concluding facts. 

Rural telephone loan funds.—The 1953 budget request includes funds in the 
amount of $25,000,000 for the rural telephone program, as compared to last 
year’s appropriation of $9,000,000 (plus a $25,000,000 contingent authorization ) 
which will enable REA to carry out a total estimated loan program for fiscal 
1953 of $25,000,000—or the same as for the current fiscal year, and $13,000,000 less 
than the program for fiscal 1951. 

Although NRECA does not directly represent either rural telephone co-ops 
or private telephone companies, I am confident that this committee recognizes 
and appreciates the interest of persons engaged in the rural electrification pro- 
gram in doing their part to assure the success of the rural telephone program. 
We simply cannot have efficient electric service in rural areas unless our mem- 
bers have phones to report outages quickly. You will recall, I am sure, that 
the rural electric systems and their national association took a most active part 
in urging the passage of the rural telephone act on the grounds that reliable 
telephone service is essential not only to dependable electric service, but to the 
prosperity and welfare of rural communities throughout the country. 

Therefore, we are concerned by the fact that the rural telephone program 
is grinding to a standstill. We understand that REA has now on file some 275 
applications for rural telephone loans, totaling approximately $86,700,000. 
Many of the application packets that have been on file for months have not had 
any processing whatever as yet. The backlog of telephone loan applications 
is growing bigger every year. The President in his budget message in early 
January noted that telephone loan funds were being limited because of the 
scarcity of construction materials. Now, however, nearly 2 months later, it 
appears that these materials are going to be in much more plentiful supply. 

We urge you to increase the rural telephone loan fund at least from $25,000,000 
to $50,000,000. Even this would be far short of the need. 

Rural electrification loan funds.—The $50,000,000 included in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1953 (plus a contingent authorization of $50,000,000 to be avail- 
able if necessary “for the expeditious and orderly development of the program”) 
will, we feel, be adequate to meet the needs of rural electric systems during 
the coming year. This $50,000,000 (plus an estimated $117,000,000 to be carried 
over from this fiscal year) will, we understand, enable REA to carry out an 
estimated loan program for rural electrification for fiscal 1953 of $165,000,000, 
or the same as for the current fiscal year. 

Although rural electric systems are now generating less than 20 percent of 
the power they use, the farmer-members of these systems feel strongly about 
their right to construct their own generation and transmission facilities when 
necessary. The right to generate and transmit is certainly one of the most 
important tools the rural electrics possess in their efforts to obtain adequate 
supplies of electric power at reasonable rates, and we find that we are having 
to.use a greater portion of the loan funds available to us for this purpose. This 
is because power is scarce and because our loads are growing so fast. 

Nineteen percent of our systems report they have an inadequate supply of 
power now. . 

Our loads are growing about 20 percent a year. This means the size of 
our entire facilities is having to be doubled about every 5 years. The facilities 
of the entire electric industry must be doubled every 7144 to 10 years. No 
other major industry is growing as fast as the electric industry. 

Our wholesale power cost us $61,505,793 last year—$45,321.474 of it to the 
commercial companies, 

But our present sources of supply are not adequate. If loan funds generally 
ire not adequate, this would tend to restrict our ability to generate our own 
current where necessary. 

We trust, therefore, you will continue to make the loan authorization liberal, 
for we will borrow only what we need. 

REA administrative funds.—Here, we sincerely believe, is the critical item 
that will decide the success or failure of the rural telephone program. The 
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administration of the rural telephone program has placed a tremendous strain 
on the staff of REA; it is a new field, a pioneering field, requiring the skills of 
many highly trained technicians. REA has fust not been able to secure the 
services of such a staff with the administrative funds available to them. Ii 
is not just a question of transferring personnel from rural electrification work 
to rural telephone work, for the telephone program demands engineering skills, 
for instance, which rural electrification personne] do not possess. Nor could 
further transfers be made without crippling the electrification program. 

The budget explains that the increase in REA administrative funds (which only 
amounts to an actual increase of about $135,000) is “primarily for the rura| 
telephone program which is entering the construction and management phase.” 
Thus, the need is recognized, but the remedy, we feel, falls far short of the mark 
The budget request for REA administrative funds for fiscal 1958 is $8,425,000 
(which includes $570,000 in pay increases) compared to a total appropriation for 
the current fiscal year of $8,290,000 (the 1952 appropriation of $7,750,000) plus 
$540,000 in pay increases). 

REA’s staff is decreasing: we are informed that they now have about 170 
fewer employees than they had 1 year ago. We are convinced that, to carry 
out the intent of the Rural Telephone Act, to continue expanding the rural 
electrification program and to safeguard the security of more than $2,000,000.000 
in rural electrification loans, the Congress in its wisdom should provide REA 
with the increased administrative funds so necessary to fulfill the responsibilities 
designated by the Congress. 

Solicitor’s office (USDA).—Personne! in the Solicitor’s office of the Department 
of Agriculture assigned to the rural electrification and rural telephone programs 
are bearing a large share of the increased workload brought about by the rura! 
telephone program, to say nothing of the demands of lawsuits throughout the 
country, commission cases, and various contract negotiations on behalf of rural 
electric systems throughout the country. 

We told this committee last year that “we feel it is most important that the 
Congress recognize the necessity for providing ample funds for this section of 
the Solicitor’s office, not only to assure thorough and expeditious legal action on 
all current electrification and telephone loans, but also to satisfy the elementary) 
legal requirements of the security of a multibillion dollar Federal loan program.” 
We are still of the same option, strengtened by the experiences in both the 
electrification and telephone programs during the past year. As best we can 
figure it the budget request for fiscal 1953 for this item of the over-all Solicitor’s 
fund is $507,500—as compared to the total appropriation for the current fisea! 
year of $510,950. Rather than a reduction, we are sure that the increasing 
demands of the telephone program call for an increase in funds to be available 
for this work in the Solicitor’s office. If you step up the telephone loan program 
supplemental itenr will need to be added for the Solicitor’s office. If you double 
the telephone loans we suggest an item of $150,000 increase. 

Farm electrification research.—We have discussed with you the importance 
of mechanization and electrification on the farms of this Nation in our efforts 
to achieve maximum agricultural production. Nothing is more essential to such 
a program than research in many challenging areas of applying electric power 
to farm operations. We have for years pleaded with the Congress to recogniz 
the importance of such research, and we feel that our pleas have not been e1 
tirely in vain. This committee has wisely increased the budget request several 
years for this item. But there is so much to be done. Farm electrification 1 
search is only scratching the surface of the unlimited possibilities of maximum 
utilization of electric power on the farm. 

The $227,220 proposed in the fiscal 1953 budget for the Farm Electrification 
Division of the Agricultural Research Administration is adequate only in terms 
of comparison with what has been done in this field in past years; the fisea 
1952 appropriation amounted to a total of $228,220 including pay increases 
Such an appropriation is inadequate in terms of the need, the immediate need 
for expanding the farm electrification research program to aid the farmers of 
this country in putting electricity to work on their farms for the utmost i! 
efficiency and production. The budget request would not allow any new projects 
to be started we understand. We hope you can designate some additional funds 
for this purpose. 
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CONCLUSION 


We are embarrassed to ask you for these increases. I know you will agree 
that we have been conservative in our loan requests in the past, for, on the 
recommendation of this committee, Congress has approved more electrification 
joan funds for several years than we have requested. 

We think we are conservative now. We believe every dollar of our govern- 
ment’s investment in these programs will be fully returned directly and many 
times returned indirectly. 

Mr. Exxis. You will remember that when the President made his 
statement on the floor of the House, when the President’s budget 
was presented, I should have said, he pointed out that the rural tele- 
phone item was being limited because of scarcity of materials. In 
the past 2 months the materials situation has changed since that 
budget message was presented, very materially. As you know, the 
war industries are not requiring as much as was thought they would. 
There is a cut-back and we are not having particular trouble now 
getting materials. Copper is still tight, but it is expeeted to be 
not so tight. So we think that changes the picture both with regard 
to rural electrification and rural telephones. 

I think you might be interested in this: for another 12 months 
our own survey of the systems shows that their loads are still in- 
creasing at the rate of 20 percent a year. Compounded, that means 
100 percent increase every 4 years. Charted, the line is still going 
up in an almost constant direction, a constant line. That is not sur- 
prising when we consider that the whole utility industry of the United 
States is doubling at the rate of once every 71% to 10 years. No other 
American industry is growing anything like as fast, no major in- 
dustry, as the electric industry. We just cannot keep up with it. 
Power companies cannot keep up with it. 

My point is that I think we are still going to have to generate. 
Although we generate a small percentage of our power, less than 
15 percent, we are going to have to use more of the funds that are 
available for generation of our own loads because 19 percent of 
our systems, I believe, are reporting inadequate power supply today. 
We are embarrassed to come in and ask for increases because we know 
of the terrific burden that you are carrying here on appropriations. 
I believe that you will agree with us that we have been rather con- 
servative in the past. This committee has generously appropriated 
more funds for loans for several years now than this committee has 
requested, based upon its own survey of the system requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all that I have to say. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Ellis. 

’ We have listened with a great deal of interest to your presentation. 
We appreciate you gentlemen coming here. I think perhaps that 
I should say this. No one could be more interested in the rural tele- 
phone program than the members of this committee. Mr. Stigler is 
from Oklahoma. I am from Mississippi, Mr. Andersen is from 
Minnesota, Mr. Horan from the State of Washington, and Mr. Bates 
is from the State of Kentucky. Those are not exactly the greatest 
metropolitan areas of the country. They are about average sections 
of the United States, and in each of those sections the REA program 
is probably the greatest boon that could happen. 

The one problem that we have had in this committee is that. the 
REA program has been so popular that it made little difference what 
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the committee recommended, somebody on the floor of the House would 
try to add more to show what they tried to do for the REA. Ani 
all the time the REA had stated that the amount recommended by 
their committee was the sum that they could use to the greatest 
advantage. This formula was not especially put in here to help the 
REA, not that I want to deny the credit that you have so gracious!) 
given me, but it was conceived to cut down the embarrassment to the 
REA and this committee. I want to discuss with you for a moment 
this question of administrative funds. We are interested in area cov- 
erage. We have insisted that a co-op which was doing well should try 
to serve the unserved farms in the area and try to get lower rates and 
help the people who have not been so fortunate. We have driven hard 
trying to get them on that angle. On the question of administrative 
funds, we think that is a matter that perhaps we have little better 
chance than vou have to go into it. 

REA has just about covered this country. There are not many 
places where you can have new co-ops. In places where they have 
them, they have this thing of rephasing, heavier lines, new problems 
and more money. I am not a banker and perhaps none of you are but 
I have had the experience on the other side of the banker’s cage, that 
is, signing the notes. And as the collateral gets better, you do not 
have to give the same detailed attention to the borrower that you did 
before. 

All the records on all the co-ops are now available in the Department 
because they have dealt with them heretofore. Practically all the 
co-ops are getting into excellent shape, and we are proud of the won- 
derful record that they have. But because of that fact, and because 
just about everything they have to do in Washington is stereotyped— 
it does not strike me that it would take the same or a greater number 
of people to run it now when it is set up. Clerks can do a big part 
of it now. 

I am not talking about doing away with the administrative funds 
but I am talking about your request to go beyond $8 million for it. 
We think the rural telephone program is great and we want to see i! 
expanded. But we have one fund for administration of telephone 
and REA. As the workload falls off in one, those people should be 
able to go over to the other. The legal problems that arise with the 
REA, after years of operation, should be greatly simplified. 

I have tried to be a practical person all my life and I am not saying 
that the amount of money in here is the last word; but we have done 
a sincere job of trying to determine whether or not it is. As popular 
as REA is, the one thing that might hurt it would be for us to spend 
too much money on overhead. We do not need to charge up mere 
overhead than is necessary. 

I want to say that insofar as the amounts of these loans are con- 
cerned, there is a great deal of difference between a rural telephone 
program and REA power program. The telephone program must 
be set up like the REA. It must be feasible and it must liquidate its 
indebtedness. It must be on the basis where the service will be de- 
manded over a period of time. There must be a certain number of 
subscribers. That being true, it is going to be harder in most sections 
to get telephone co-ops organized. 

In many sections it makes these private companies get busy. The 
electrical line is worth something only if you can turn the switeh and 
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get electricity. The elephone is not worth anything unless you can 
reach other people with it. There are many problems that are not 
to be judged by the number of people who have written in. 

Another thing, private companies can borrow money. Many have 
expressed interest but when they find they have to give a mortgage 
on what they have to expand, they lose interest. 

The law protects the Government on the loans because they can not 
be made unless certain requirements are met. You can rest assured 
that these programs are not going to be held up because of lack of 
money. There is no point in trying to give an overage of money, 
knowing they cannot use it. But vou can rest assured that if they 
can use it the funds will be forthcoming from this Congress, because in 
10 years I have not seen Congress turn it down yet. 

Whether we should increase this contingency fund might be open 
to question on this basis. The formula ties down very strictly how 
much of any given amount of money can be used in any given State. 
But out of any carry-over, up to 10 percent can be used in any one 
State. That may mean that this will meet their needs due to the 
freedom that comes with the carry-over. 

We are just as interested in this as you are. We are also interested 
in the picture which you folks dealing with it have presented here 
today. T made a speech to the REA folks in the State. I told them, 
“The REA is a creature of private enterprise. The way you get your 
money is by the Government selling bonds to somebody who worked 
and saved and had the money to buy them. The Government in turn 
lends you the money to set up the REA. You do not have to be out 
to try to destroy private enterprise because we are the creatures of it.” 

A few years ago I attended a meeting of a great farm organization. 
T had been on this committee and sponsored what IT thought was a 
great program for agriculture, including REA. T heard the man in 
charge of the local unit of this farm organization get 1p and tell them 
what he had made the Congress do. I told them that the Congress had 
done those things, but I wasn’t sure that he had made them do it. I 
understood his position. 

We are working with something here in which the chief problem is 
to refrain from overdoing. You can have whatever you need. You 
‘an rest assured of that. 

Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Stricter. I think the record should show that it was our chair- 
man, Mr, Whitten, who brought to the public the formula that we are 
now using with reference to providing loans funds to the REA. As 
he stated, at the time we had considerable difficulty each vear from 
some of those who desired to expand faster than the facilities would 
provide for. But since that formula was provided, our troubles have 
been greatly minimized. There are two or three things, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I want to ask a question about. Mr. Whitman spoke with 
reference to rural telephones. Tam wondering what effort. if any, has 
been made toward bringing about utilization of the REA facilities in 
providing rural telephones? 

Mr. Wuirman. Our local electric cooperatives have felt that they 
did not necessarily duplicate the area that would need to be covered by 
telephone. It is not actually a duplication, but we have used our 
organization in order to create some of these preliminary studies. 
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That was what I was referring to as having a joint meeting of the 
two newly formed telephone co-ops. The purpose of that meeting 
principally was to iron out some of these difficulties which T believe 
you mentioned, Mr. Chairman. The reason I emphasized, perhaps, 
administrative funds, is this: There is a great difference in switching 
over personnel of the REA electric administration to the telephone. 
It is a highly trained difference there. 

Mr. Wuirren. The legal work and most all of the administrative 
work in the REA is similar. Engineers are a different story. There 
is one fund in REA for personal services and when an employee's 
time is concerned with telephone work, his salary is a charge against 
that fund. There is no actual movement of funds. 

Mr. Wurman. On the personnel proposition, there are two things 
to consider. One you have mentioned, the legal. The reason, as I 
see it, for more need, for more legal help, is not the fact that it can- 
not be transferred over from electric to telephone, but it is the volume 
of work involved. In our State we had to have one of the men come 
out from here. In each State the regulatory body is entirely different. 
There is a tremendous task of getting all of those releases. I hap- 
pened to be present at a little local co-op, a mutual company, when 
it was set up in 1902. Honestly, we do not have enough registered 
stock certificates to dissolve that company at the present time. We 
cannot even quit. We have to get help from somewhere on how to 
legally disband that company in order to go into it. That is one phase 
of it from the legal angle. 

You mentioned, of course, the engineering angle. That is techni- 
cally different training for engineers. Regardless of the way or 
reason, the result is this: We are not getting the loans made with the 
personnel we have. The question always is open as to whether it is 
being efficiently used. I question this as much as you do, perhaps. 
But with what we have been able to find from the help that has come 
out, they are just not able to handle it. It is actually a shortage. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may be right. In our whole discussion we 
talked of the fact that at least $8 million is provided for administra- 
tive funds, and $2,200,000 provided for the Solicitor’s Office.. Whether 
you need a little more or less is always open to discussion, 

IT suspect that a lot of the problem comes because of this unfortunate 
plane crash. They lost five or six of their top people who had a whole 
lot to do with policy. To bring in new people and start over again is 
quite a problem. Something else that might not be too good for 
those who want rural telephones would be to move too fast in this 
rural telephone program and ruin a wonderful record on the part 
of the REA. It is easy to make bad loans from the standpoint of 
proving economically feasible. Some of the delays might be inten 
tional while they are passing judgment on many things. 

Mr. Wuirman, I would like to add, from the field at least, they 
are not passing up anything. I do believe it is an indication of the 
fact that the loan funds are available. The increased numbers of 
loans are piling up at such a rate that it would certainly indicate 
that we do need something to facilitate the processing of those loans. 
It is the same group of people almost that need telephones, in volume, 
I mean. 
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Mr. Wurrren. In dealing with Government you can get almost any- 
thing attended to if you get more money. Sometimes that is needed, 
but always that is the answer. 

Mr. Wurman. I would like to correct one impression. As an in- 
dividual farmer I want it clearly understood that I have gone about 
as inquisitive as you have to see that those funds are used. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is no charge against you. 

Mr. Wiurrman. We have tangled with the agency. We feel they 
are hired men just the same as anybody else. They are there to do 
a job. We hope you gentlemen realize that most of this committee 
are absolutely dirt farmers or employees of dirt farmers to do a job 
and give you the figures you want. I tried to emphasize on the survey 
study that we are making, we hope that will be a distinct help to you. 

Mr. Wutrren. Do not misunderstand me. I do not know of any 
finer group that we could have here or one in which we have higher 
confidence and regard. We do deal with this subject from time to 
time. We set out to do as good a job as you would. So there is no 
difference among us as to what you represent. It is the very finest 
organization that I know of. 

Mr. Wurman. We are distinctly trying to make it a grass-roots 
organization, I feel we certainly are establishing our reputation. 

Mr. Sricuer. I think, Mr. Chairman, that all of us are interested 
in rural telephones and certainly wish to get service tg those who 
want it and desire it at this time. The reason I provoked this dis- 
cussion is this: In my own State the legislature thus far has failed 
to pass any enabling legislation to permit the organization of these 
co-ops. In my own county, much to my surprise, this past year the 
REA co-op, which has headquarters in my home town, got together 
with Southwest Bell and in an area about 20 or 25 miles away, which 
is composed of farmers who engage mostly in truck farming, and 
they made a cooperative arrangement with REA to use their facili- 
ties and those truck farmers, practically all of them, got telephones, 
dial. service, the same as I have in my own home and office. I visited 
their homes and IT saw what they had. They were modernized in 
every respect; they had butane gas, REA lighting and then the new 
telephone service. It was just like living in town. I became very 
inquisitive and asked questions. What kind of arrangements did 
they have? They worked out an arrangement which was very very 
satisfactory. I was told the farmers were paying the same monthly 
charge as I was on my residential phone, which shows to me what 
can be done from a cooperative standpoint—which never had been 
done until this rural telephone act had been passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Wurrman. I believe we have a standard contract. Tsn’t that 
right, Mr. Ellis? REA has a standard contract for carrying tele- 
phone lines for individual companies as well as REA co-ops. A rental 
basis or something like that. 

Mr. Srigier. At actual cost it would be prohibitive. 

Mr. Wuirman. I cannot give you the figures. There is a standard 
contract, suggested contract, for the loeal co-ops to carry telephone 
lines, I am quite sure, for either a co-op telephone company or com- 
‘mercial companies. 

Mr. Stricter. I was interested in the statement that Mr. Wooden. 
of Oregon, made when he said that some of the co-ops in his State 
had one member to the mile. He made a further statement that not 
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a single co-op in the State was delinquent in interest or loan payment. 
If I remember my figures correctly, what has been given to me by 
people who should know, in most areas one member to a mile is not 
protitable. 

Mr. Wooven. That is right. That particular area that I referred 
to is not in a timbered area such as ours. The construction cost is less, 
and also the maintenance cost is less, because it is more open country. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I certainly have been very much 
interested in the presentation made by these gentlemen this afternoon. 
It is fine for us to have a committee from back in yonder rather than 
the people down here in the Department. 

I want to go back to the spring of 1948. I remember Claude 
Wickard was sitting across the table. I asked him: “Claude, I see 
you are asking for $300 million in loans for REA. Is that what you 
asked of the Department yourself?” He hesitated in replying and 
said he wasn’t permitted to say what he asked of the Department. | 
said: “I am asking you, how much do you think that you need in 
REA loans? You have just testified to us that the critical material 
shortage has eased up, and it seems to me that we are able to bring 
this program into full being in that case. What I want to find out 
from you is just how much can you use without waste.” He admitted 
that he thought he could use at least $400 million in loans. I said, “If 
that is the case, it is my intention to try to get for you this additional 
$100 million.” 

Two or three weeks later when we were making up this bill I made 
the motion to put in that additional $100 million above the objections 
of our then chairman. We inserted the $400 million figure, carried 
it out on the floor, and passed it. I will say that the following spring, 
due to our new chairman’s ability, he conceived this idea of not having 
to fight each year for the proper allocation, and I pay him due credit 
for that. I think it was a fine innovation, and I think we should have 
the same thing as far as the telephone system is concerned. 

Before 1 go off this particular phase, I do not want to agree with 
the chairman that we do not want to destroy the splendid record made 
by REA by plunging too rapidly in the telephone end. 

Let me bring up another subject closely akin to what we all want 
and hope to see. We have mentioned electrical research. I think 
Mr. Whitten and I, in our 8 years here, have been pushing it all the 
time, as well as Mr. Stigler and Mr. Horan in the time they have been 
with us here. In fact, this subcommittee was the genesis of trying 
to get some money for electrical research on the farm. 

My interest stems from the fact that I used to pack a lantern around 
doing chores in a big barn and appreciate what REA means. 

Now, regardless of all of this, say we do find more uses through re- 
search for electrical usage on the farm, all of that is not worth a darn 
unless we have the power that we need to put into those lines to take 
‘are of those machines. In my area, as Clyde well knows, there are 
quite a few REA cooperatives. When you turn the milking machines 
on in the evening at the peak load, perhaps the load is just a little 
bit too much; consequently there is mediocre service. I am trying 
to do something about this as far as my area is concerned, Clyde, and 
I want you folks to help. 

The Missouri River dams are coming into being. We are going to 
have the first power out of those dams in 1954. I led a delegation of 
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20 REA electri¢ cooperatives from Minnesota, along with three large 
private utilities, all in full agreement that we should secure through 
the Bureau of Reclamation a loan so as to construct a big backbone 
line extending from Garrison, N. Dak., into central Minnesota and 
down toward the Iowa line and then back toward Randall. The 
budget has put in $3 million for the purpose of commencing that $54 
million project. We in western Minnesota are in an area where we 
are far away from fuel of any kind. We have to pay high prices for 
coal and for fuel oil. It seems to me that it is utterly poor business 
to put hundreds of millions of dollars into these huge dams on the 
Missouri River unless we are prepared to go ahead and help the REA 
cooperatives and private utilities make the very uttermost. possible 
use of that energy. That is what we are striving to do, We are ask- 
ing only for a loan to be repaid as the splendid record of repayments 
of the REA cooperatives in America indicate that it can be done. We 
are not asking for a gift from the Government, gentlemen. I feel that 
you agree with me on this, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Euuts. Yes, sir; and I want to say something on it when you 
get through. 

Mr. Anprrsen. That is what I want to bring out for the record. 
All of this research is worthless unless we can find ways and means 
to get the energy into the line and keep it there so that at 5:30 or 6 
o'clock in the evening when a man’s milking machine is turned on it 
will operate. I am saying that as a practical farmer. I will appre- 
ciate very much, Mr. Ells, if your organization can help me secure 
the passage through the Congress of this particular loan application 
on the part of all of these cooperatives and private utilities in western 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Andersen, I am awfully glad to hear you say that. 
Here sits our president. He can speak with more authority than I. 
We had determined from the beginning that this program you were 
working on for western Minnesota—it is a big program, it is something 
new in the whole operation of power industry. 

We are always ready and anxious to work with them when they will 
work with us. We concluded that it was the established policy of 
our association—the president of the Board can declare the policy— 
and we work on it, for the private companies to build that 230-line 
around through western Minnesota and for our people to agree—I 
mean for the Bureau of Reclamation to build the 230-kilovolt lines 
and for our people to agree that then the commercial companies would 
build the 115-kilovolt lines out from there to deliver the power to the 
load centers. That is just like bringing Fort Garrison and Fort Ran- 
dall Dams, either or both of them, out through Minnesota. Wherever 
that line is, the dam is there. The power company can then pick up 
with 115-kilovolt lines and deliver the power to our load centers. 
That is something new because it is not like the wheeling agreements, 
there is wheeling in it. The Bureau builds the big line and it can 
build it more economically than the power companies can because the 
power companies would not build it to serve municipally owned sys- 
tems and cooperatives. They would not have the whole united sup- 
port. But where they go into it cooperatively like this, everybody 
benefits to the maximum. preteth. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Our chairman, for a good many years, has rightly 
brought out that it is a shame to waste money on competing lines. We 
do not want competing lines by a private utility here and REA there, 
gentlemen. This program that we have got worked out completely 
eliminates the possibility of competing lines which will eventually 
cost the taxpayers money. 

Mr. Exvuis. I think in many areas our people would not think that 
this arrangement could be worked out. But in this area certainly it 
could. Therefore, they are supporting it. 

I met with your people. I met with them part of a half-day before 
they went in to testify. Our engineer, Mr. Robinson, sitting here, 
met with them several times and went with them to testify. We gave 
it rather full publicity in the magazine. You probably saw our 
article. Iam sure that this matter will come up for further attention 
at our national meeting next week in Chicago. 

Mr. President, if I say something that I should not, you correct me. 

Subject to the extent of our resources, if you will suggest to us what 
further we might do, we are happy to do it because we are supporting 
this arrangement that has been worked out. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do want to say again, gentlemen, that we appre- 
ciate this opportunity to hear from you. I do not know of any group 
that could have a more active man in charge of their affairs in Wash- 
ington than Clyde Ellis, a former colleague of ours. He is a man who 
believes in what he is doing, and lets it be known. We are pleased to 
have had you, Mr. Ellis and Mr. McWhorter and the other gentlemen. 


Forestry 
Tuourspay, Marcu 6, 1952 


WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have with us our friend and 
colleague, Hon. Charles B. Deane, from the State of North Carolina. 
He is always interested in agricultural matters and makes it a practice 
to appear before our committee. We appreciate his interest. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are always glad to see Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : Tam not 
coming here this morning to expound my views because IT know you 
know the needs so much better than I, but in these days of heavy mili- 
tary appropriations—and it looks as though we are moving into 3 
military stockade—I am concerned about the basic economy of our 
country and I think it rests with agriculture. My remarks today are 
directed, very briefly, toward several items involving more or less our 
forestry program. 

I know that this committee has a real interest in the way our forest 
resource is handled. I know too, that you are fully cognizant of the 
need to provide adequate financing for such a worthy endeavor. And. 
I assure you that I do not minimize the many problems that confront 
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you as to just how this might be accomplished within the framework of 
a realistic budget, 

In many States of our Nation timber products now comprise a sub- 
stantial part of the basic economy. Though that applies to the South, 
| refer to the whole country but I know of the situation in my own 
section. 

In my own State of North Carolina this is true just as it is for Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, Washington, and others. The effect on our economy 
of the present great expansion of the pulp and paper industry in the 
South will be tremendous. About 60 pulpmills are involved. And 
more important is the effect on our timber resources of the 614 
million cords of additional pulpwood needed each year to provide raw 
material for the expanded production capacity—over and above the 
12 million cords now cut annually. Other needs for saw timber, poles, 
piling, cordwood are on the increase. 

Today we need up-to-date information on our timber resources— 
not only to appraise the going forestry programs but to give us sound 
guides for future action. The last forest survey was made in North 
Carolina in 1938, a resurvey was started on November 1, 1951. My 
State has set aside $40,000 to initiate this resurvey of the State’s forest 
resources in cooperation with the United States Forest Service. 

The forest resources investigation is reviewed at page 435 of the 
budget. I know you are going to study that item. 

Over the years, whether in times of peace or war, my State has been 
asked to make heavy contributions of her forest resources to the 
national needs. We are glad we can do this. We must, however, 
know what goes on in our forest stands. I hope that you will give 
favorable consideration to the funds recommended for these forest 
resources investigations on page 435 of the budget. 

There is another activity which merits the consideration of this 
committee. I refer to the item on forest and range-management in- 
vestigations on page 435 of the budget. In a recent letter to me, 
Dr. C. F. Korstian, dean of the School of Forestry of Duke University 
at Durham, N. C., has the following to say about this item and I 
quote : 

I have had a long personal experience in forestry research as well as in the 
field of forestry education. I know from my own activities and those that I see 
at my own institution how necessary it is to sustain these research activities 
over a period of some years before they begin to pay in full in new and useful 
information. I have seen over the last half dozen years or so under the far- 
sighted, understanding attitude of many Members of Congress the development 
of a longtime program of forestry research, particularly research in tree growing 
and timber management that is already beginning to produce information of 
immense value to the timberland owners, industrialists, and other public land 
managers. 

It was the opinion of Dr. Korstian that in maintaining this program, 
so far as he saw the immediate future, long-range planning was im- 
portant. It would be a mistake in my opinion, to weaken this work 
which is supported by the forest and range-management appropriation. 

The committee knows that I have always been interested in the 
work of the farm foresters. To me these men—getting right out in the 
woods with the small woodland owner—show forestry in action. And, 
in North Carolina last year, 10 of these farm foresters were responsible 
for better forestry practices on almost 100,000 acres of our small for- 
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ests. The item is in your records at page 440. Here again, I like the 
cooperative approach where the States assume a substantial share of 
the cost of farm foresters along with the Federal Government. I 
sincerely urge that this item “Cooperation i in forest management an/| 
processing” on page 440 of the budget be maintained at its present 
level. 

In traveling over our Nation I have become increasingly aware of the 
young plantations of forest trees on lands that once were barren or cut 
over. I see efforts of “Smokey”, the fire prevention bear that we have 
come to appreciate—taking root in people’s minds, and I see more and 
more woadlands being managed for continuous crops of trees—both 
private and on our great national forests. It is interesting to see what 
a selection of men we have, and that has gripped the imagination of the 
people—the young people and 4-H Clubs; and I have written them 
letters. I have sent down little folios of pictures of this bear and it is 
interesting the appreciation they have shown. Woodland managers 
are beginning to apply the results of research. All this indicates a 
better forest economy and a more abundant forest resource for our 
Nation. The remaining job is yet a big one. 

Mr. Chairman, I compliment you and your committee on the con- 
tribution you have made to this endeavor. 

I do not come in to defend everything the Forestry Service is doing 
and I know your committee has been making some very thorough 
studies to convince yourselves of the solidarity of the program. I 
only come here this morning to emphasize my interest in support of the 
splendid job you men and your le: adership is giving, especially in view 
of the fact that today when it costs $75,000 to kill a man here you are 
creating a program of life. 


Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement and your interest. It 
has always been the endeavor of the committee to meet this problem. 
I do not know what the expense may be but I do know that we have to 
protect our natural resources. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you very much. 


Livestock Market News Service, Sournrast GrorGia 
WITNESSES 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we have with us our friend and col- 
league on the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Prince H. Preston, 
from the State of Georgia who, we would like to have the record 
show, is one of the ablest men on our committee and one of the hardest 
workers. We always listen to him with interest because of his sin- 
cerity in these matters. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I want to join in that. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you very much for your generous remarks. 
I thank you for permitting me in this late hour to come before 
the committee in regard to this matter. It was not called to my 
attention until recently or I should have requested permission to 
come before the committee at an earlier date. 

The matter of my interest this morning deals with the request I 
wish to make of the subcommittee for funds to establish in southeast 
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Georgia a live stock-market news service. There is a large area 
from “Columbus south, Columbus to Jessup, Ga., to cover by “market 
service for livestock. As a result we are having difficulty in getting 
a real fair price for our cattle. 

Some members of the committee may know that the agricultural 
economy has changed in our State considerably in the last few years. 
King Cotton is giving way to the growth of cattle. Cotton is no 
longer the primary crop although it is planted to a considerable 
degree, emphasis being placed on livestock in this particular area 
because of its southern location and good climate and we have been 
able to produce good grass for the year round, including the feed 
for the winter months. 

Farmers are going into a kind of business that does not contain 
so many hazards so far as insects and pests that plague growing 
crops. That has always been the trouble in my country. 

We are into the cattle business on a large scale. Markets have 
been established all over the area and our market holds a weekly 
sale. In some communities, in a town of 7,000, for instance there 
will be two sales a week; in others there is one. They are scattered 
from Columbus, Augusta, Statesboro, Jessup, Vidalia, and other 
communities. 

I have made some inquiries as to the cost of this program for our 
farmers and the Agriculture Department advises me the cost for the 
first year would be $23,000 with $9 .000 of this sum being nonrecurring 
making an annual sum of $21,000. On the figures given me it 
would provide for two reporters to cover the sales throughout the 
area: 

Two reporters, 1 GS-9 and 1 GS-7; 1 clerk GS-3 2,215 
Rent at $70 per month____ : ays Bes septal : a 840 


Travel bi ‘ Ee aoe eerie 4, 000 
Lease wire service $1! 50. per month_ : 2 1, 800 
Telephone $100 per year for office ; $100 per month for reporting in,ete__ 1,300 
Supplies____ erat acelin lindas ee heed aS 300 
Equipment_-_____---_-- ; cele * 500 
Transportation of reporters. Bs * ; = a en 
Supervision and relief for reporters____—- oe “ae : 1, 000 


Total eae ‘ eS . ip ceian penance aliciye 

1 Would only occur in setting up office, total $2,000. 

I think the item for rent $70 per month is high. Rental for a single 
office should not run that high in that part of the country. I think 
an adequate office could be provided for $30 or $35 per month. 

Telephone service $100 per month for reporting purposes contact- 
ing the Chicago markets and other markets daily. 

That was a little more than I thought when I first discussed the 
matter with the Department. I had hoped that one person could 
perform it and, perhaps, one could on a limited basis. It would not 
be as satisfactory as if we used two. But if the committee in its 
wisdom sees fit to approve this matter and determines that we should 
be willing to get along with less reporting we would be very pleased 
to follow the recommendations of the committee. 

It is important to us. We frequently start our sales not knowing 
what the Chicago market is and buyers buy at a price less than what 
they should because we do not have an adequate reporting system. 
There is this possibility, too, Mr. Chairman, that might be worked out. 
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In the event that this sum appears to the committee to be too large 
we do have radio coverage throughout this area and it may be that 
a suitable reporting system could be installed through the use of the 
local radio stations. 

Mr. Anversen. I was going to suggest that. If you could have 
someone available to sort of monitor the incoming crop reports from 
the big centers and then have that information for use immediately, 
that would help a lot. 

Mr. Preston. I believe it would since we have enough radio stations 
that really cover the entire area, there would not be an area there that 
would not have all radio calls at hand. 

Mr. Anpersen. Where would you ask that this be established ? 

Mr. Preston. A central community. 

Mr. Anpersen. You have no particular community in mind? 

Mr. Preston. The Department should survey the area and then 
decide on the community. If it is to be established it should be nea 
the center of the affected area. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Preston, I come from that same general area 
and am familiar with the development of livestock which has become 
such a great business in the South. A reporting business is worth a 
whole lot to the producer if he has to haul his cattle to the market 
two or three times without getting a price to warrant selling them. 
But on the other hand, if the market is flooded one day and no cattle 
the next your orderly market to which the news service contributes 
is a saving device and will save many times the money spent. This 
problem of keeping within the budget is quite a problem under pres- 
ent conditions. On the other hand, if we are to make the view that 
the budget is inviolate and we are not going to try to meet agricultural 
problems of the country, we might as well turn over the field to the 
executive branch. 

We will go into it and see what the committee should recommend. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you. The Georgia Farm Veterans through 
its last president, Mr. Wingate, has made a study of the situation 
and strongly recommends it. 

Mr. Wuirren. And in addition to Mr. Wingate, there are Mr. Wal- 
ter Randolph of Alabama and Mr. Boswell Stevens of Mississippi 
and others. 

These three men have meant a whole lot to us in the past year when 
this committee has to take the floor in connection with this matter. 

Mr. Preston. I certainly share that view. 


Farmers Home ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 

THOMAS F. CLANCY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee has before it Mr. Clarence H. Olson. 
assistant director of the national legislative commission of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and Mr. Thomas F. Clancy, also an assistant director. 
They are here to discuss with the committee the activities of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 
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You may proceed, Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Ouson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lavers, director of the national economic commission of the 
Legion was not able to come this morning so his assistant, Mr, Clancy 
will read his testimony if that is acceptable, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be fine, Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Ciancy. I do not pretend to be an expert on agriculture Mr. 
Chairman. However, the Legion has a commission to serve that pur- 
pose, and in his absence, I shall speak for Mr. Lavers, director of 
the national economic commission of the Legion. 

We are honored to appear before your subcommittee to present 
the views of the American Legion on the activities of the Farmers 
Home Administration and to make recommendations in regard to 
the appropriations now under consideration by you. We have 
attached to this statement a copy of the convention mandate authoriz- 
ing our appearance in this connection and I would like to quote from 
it briefly : 

Whereas the Farmers Home Administration is not in competition with any 
other agency, since it makes loans only to applicants not qualifying for credit 
from banks and other credit institutions, and gives guidance only to its bor- 
rowers ; and 

Whereas thousands of veterans throughout the United States have not received 
loans for which they applied to buy or operate farms, due to inadequate funds 
appropriated to the Farmers Home Administration; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Miami, Fla., October 15 to 18, 1951, continue to support the Farmers Home 
Administration and use whatever means it deems advisable to inform Congress 
of the need for increased loan funds for this agency. 

Let me say to you members of the subcommittee that the Legion 
keeps close touch with agricultural affairs through our economic com- 
mission and our national agriculture and conservation committee. Our 
committee feels that it is tremendously important to veterans to get 
assistance and credit while integrating themselves back into the econ- 
omy of the country. When considering legislation for rural veterans, 
we rarely recognize the necessity for intelligent financing in farm 
undertakings and liked the supervised credit. system as best. fitted 
for the needs of returning veterans. We have seen the supervised 
credit program of the Farmers Home Administration in operation 
now for several years and we like the way it is operating. 

We have seen the tremendous strides made by farm veterans in 
reestablishing themselves in agriculture. Modern farm practices, soil 
conservation, intelligent training and management are all necessary 
for successful farming. And the Farmers Home Administration 
helps veterans obtain all these essentials. Asa result, borrowers of the 
Farmers Home Administration are furnishing a large part of the 
increase in the production of food and fiber that is urgently needed 
today. Their operations are carried on through the family-type farm 
system which is now proving its value many times over. 

It is well to point out that the borrowing authorizations for this 
agency should be reexamined in the light ile present needs of the 
country—in the light of sound farming and in the best interests of the 
Nation. 

Congress has recognized the high cost of farming and enacted legis- 
lation to meet it. Demands for larger loans mean that fewer can be 
made. On the dollars appropriated 4 years ago for 100 borrowers, it is 
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reasonable to say that today only about 40 could secure loans. We note 
that Congress is setting up a revolving fund for another agency to 
carry on a direct lending program for housing purposes. We feel that 
a similar program should be adopted for this agency which supervises 
its borrowers, pays into the treasury each year approximately what 
it takes out. One of the propelling reasons for additional loan author- 
ization is that new units in reclamation areas are fast coming into 
production and these are approximately 99 percent veteran. These 
young farmers need credit to buy livestock, equipment, fertilizer, level 
land, build houses and develop water systems. We understand that 
approximately 80 units must be financed this year in the Ephrata 
region alone, and that there will be ultimately 800 units to be developed 
and financed. This does not take into consideration the thousands of 
other settlers in adjacent areas. Banks are unable and cannot possibly 
finance these undertakings. The borrowers who go on these units are 
screened, their loans are supervised and great stress is laid wpon good 
management and bookkeeping practices. We believe that good man- 
agement coupled with good health, honesty and integrity afford the 
Government a security and a confidence not easily to be dissipated. 
The Government’s stake in rural America and its people is substantial 
and under this new supervised credit policy, that asset should prove 
to be America’s greatest. 

We cannot overlook the fact that these young families, as they de- 
velop their farms, not only improve their standard of living, but 
establish themselves as citizens and taxpayers in the communities in 
which they live. 

This all sums up to the fact that if this agency is to properly func- 
tion, it should have enough money to do it. There is now a shortage 
of farm ownership funds and demands are increasing every day. Pro- 
duction loan money has become exhausted before the peak lending 
season. We must look at the picture realistically. In that respect, 
The American Legion recommends to the Congress that it materially 
inerease the money to be used for next year’s loans. We again sug- 
gest the creation of a substantial revolving fund for farm ownership, 
farm housing and production loans. We do not advise the imme- 
diate appropriation of such a fund, but we do recommend that you 
consider the feasibility of a congressional authorization to apply the 
collections from present indebtedness which borrowers owe this 
agency, to a revolving fund for future lending. We would also rec- 
ommend that close liaison be maintained with the agency. With a 
good, healthy program being carried on, Congress would find its 
chores less and its purposes better understood and served. 

We have worked closely with the people of the Farmers Home 
Administration. We have witnessed the fine results they have 
achieved with veteran borrowers. We call the Congress’ attention to 
the fact that there are others than veterans who need this type of 
credit. We hope that you will consider the over-all need of farm 
people and that you will make the appropriations adequate to meet 
the demand. The present administrator is highly sensitive to the 
mandates of Congress and the carrying out of his trust. He has done 
a remarkable job and we believe that under his guidance and leader- 
ship the Farmers Home Administration can make for greater strides 
in its program for better agriculture and better farmers and a bless- 
ing to the Nation. 
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Dealing as I do with many Government agencies I sincerely wish 
we could find more Government administrators as cooperative in their 
efforts to assist veterans and as conscientious in their administration 
of veterans’ programs as Dillard Lasseter. 

In closing, I would like to call to your attention that these young 
men we are dealing with today are the cream of the crop of our Nation, 
who have fought to preserve democracy. They were born during the 
trying days of the depression. They know what it is to want. Never 
having a chance, they were taken into the Armed Forces by the United 
States Government and have done a job well. I am sure that this 
Congress will see to it that sufficient farms are made available for the 
Farmers Home Administration in order that these young men may 
continue their work in agriculture in a way that will make them and 
their families better citizens in these trying times. 

[ am appreciative of this opportunity to appear before you. 

Resolutions Nos. 183, 363, 543. 318, 137, 52 and 483, havi ing to do 
with the support of Farmers Home Administration, which, under 
the able leadership of its present administrator, has been doing 
yeoman work, are consolidated with No. 183 and recommended for 
adoption as follows: 

Whereas the number of veterans wanting to farm remains high, and many 
of these returned servicemen lack the land, equipment, livestock and knowledge 
for successful farming: and 

Whereas the supervised program of the Farmers Home Administration helps 
veterans, as well as tenants, sharecroppers, farm laborers, and other farmers 
to acquire these necessities: and j 

Whereas, the Farmers Home Administration is not in competition with any 
other agency, since it makes loans only to applicants not qualifying for credit 
from banks and other credit institutions, and gives guidance only to its borrow- 
ers; and 

Whereas, thousands of veterans thronghout the United States have not re- 
ceived loans for which they applied to buy or operate farms, due to inadequate 
funds appropriated to the Farmers’ Home Administration : therefore be it 

Resolved, that The American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Miami, Fla., October 15-18, 1951, continue to support the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and use whatever means it deems advisable to inform Congress 
of the need for increased loan funds fer this Agency. 

Mr. Wirrrren. We are glad indeed to have your statement. I 
do not know what this committee can do. We have been strong 
supporters of the Farmers Home Administration, certainly during 
the term of Mr. Lasseter and his predecessor, Mr. Hancock. 

I notice your complimentary statement with respect to Mr. Las- 
seter’s service. T should like to agree with vou. He has done an 
excellent job and the Farmers Home Administration is in excellent 
standing in every community it which it exists. It has done a good 
job with the veterans. It is teaching citizenship and the loans have 
been repaid at a rate that is surprisingly good. 

The other side of it is whether this committee would have any 
authority to set up a revolving fund such as you recommend. A 
legislative committee could. This committee has gone as far as it 

can in setting these up, not as an annual appropriation but as a loan 
appropri: ation. ; 

We will investigate thoroughly to see if we can do it. It has 
reached the point where a revolving fund, _—. the leadership of 
the present Director, would not be out of order at all and the com- 
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mittee will certainly give serious consideration to your recom- 
mendation. 

= Oxson. We hope you will be able to put the loan authorization 
up there. 

Mr. Wurrrten. We certainly will give it every consideration. 

Mr. Stieter. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am quite pleased to 
see the representative of the American Legion come before our com- 
mittee and concern itself with reference to appropriations for the 
Farmers Home Administration insofar as it affects veterans. 

As you pointed out a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, I dare say if this 
committee had not. stepped in several years ago and appropriated addi- 
tional money for farm housing for veterans we would not have been 
as far along as we arenow. All of us felt keenly the need of additional 
assistance to the veterans at that particular time, and they were not 
getting it from the Veterans’ Administration. I do not know whether 
it was due to rules and regulations or not. But I do know that, until 
this committee stepped in the picture and appropriated money for 
farm housing and subsistence, the farmers were not getting what they 
were entitled to. 

Mr. Lasseter. the Administrator, was before this committee this 
year, we questioned him at length and, may I say, he made a splendid 
presentation of the activity of his administration. All members of 
this committee have said previously that there is probably no better 
Administrator than Mr. Lasseter. He has the full confidence of this 
committee and the program being so sound; otherwise we would not 
have gone as far along as we have. 

When it was shown in the budget presented to us for the Farmers 
Home Administration that no increase was provided for farm owner- 
ship and farm housing and let the same amount remain for this present 
year as well as for production and subsistence—$110 million—we ques- 
tioned him at length as to whether he had made additional requests for 
money. His answer is reflected in the record of his testimony. But 
when he made his statement on production and subsistence, $110,000,- 
000 only being available this year, and that his Administration would 
only be able to provide 35 percent of new applicants’ needs, and the 
further statement that the needs for money he has in now would be 
exhausted in February this year and having the same funds available 
for the next fiscal year, the same fiscal situation will still obtain. I 
hope, as our chairman stated, that before this Congress is over we can 
obtain additional funds for this project, farm ownership and farm 
housing and production and subsistence. 

I am not minimizing the facilities on water power, which was the 
only facility given an increase. That was $1.000,000 over and above 
this vear because more of our veterans are using the facilities of the 
water loan money than ever before. When I find in my own area 
that production and subsistence loans and farm ownership and farm 
housing are more directly affecting our veterans than any other field 
we have, I realize their great need for additional money. 

After the first large appropriation for farm ownership that came 
out of this committee and was approved by the Congress, Mr. Lasseter 
initiated a Nation-wide farm housing plan, and the first demonstra- 
tion was held in my own county about 2 years ago. I was present 
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and there were representatives from 8 or 10 States. It was a model 
for the Nation of what the veteran would do with the money our 
Government loaned him. In that area, out of the money allocated 
to them, there were around 32 loans made. I have talked to a lot 
of these veterans many times on the program and progress being 
made—what they were able to do with the money they obtained as 
loans. I find most all of them ave meeting their obligations, and I 
know this committee was quite pleased when Mr. Lasseter made the 
statement before it with reference to production and subsistence loans 
that, as of January 1 of this year, 50 percent of the funds available 
for loans this year had been advanced the veterans, and the most 
significant thing to me was that collection of production and subsist- 
ence loans made since November 1, 1946, equaled 91 percent as of 
December 31, 1951. 

I dare say there is not a commercial organization in this country 
that has loaned as much money as the Farmers Home Administration 
has in the time it has that can equal that record of collections. I 
think it reflects great credit on our veterans. As was pointed out 
by our chairman and Mr. Anderson, this committee is concerned with 
the soundness of the program, the protection of the money appro- 
priated by the Government, and at the same time protect the veterans. 
We do not want to see anything happen to him like what happened 
to veterans after World War I. 

On the whole the Administrator has given a good accounting of 
his stewardship, and I know I speak the sentiments of this committee 
when I say we are proud of the manner in which it has been admin- 
istered. It gives us confidence that funds appropriated in the future 
will be loaned prudently and wisely and the money will be paid back. 

Again, I want to thank you gentlemen. Having been State com- 
mander in my own State of the American Legion, I have always 
found this great organization present where the needs of the veterans 
are concerned. I hope they will continue that. 

Mr. Anpersen. I certainly appreciate you gentlemen from the Amer- 
ican Legion coming here this morning on behalf of the most deserving 
group that we considered before our subcommittee, and that is the 
veterans of our wars. 

I need not make my statement long. I can agree with practically 
everything Mr. Stigler has had to say, and I am sure that, whatever 
this subcommittee can do toward persuading Congress to be generous 
with this particular item, you may be sure it will be done. I again 
express my appreciation. 

fr. Wuirren. I think Mr. Stigler and Mr. Andersen pretty well 
expressed the sentiments of the committee which are borne out by 
the actions of the committee over a number of years. I would like 
for the record to show that. 

Mr. Otson. I appreciate the consideration and interest that you 
gentlemen have in this project; and, if there is anything you can 
do to help it along, we feel sure you will do it. 
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Wasurra VALLEY FLoop-PREvENTION Program 
WITNESS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Wuirten. We are glad to hear from our colleague from Okla- 
homa, Hon. Victor Wickersham. He has always been interested in 
agriculture, having served on the Agriculture Committee. We are 
always interested in his views. | 

Mr. WickersHamM. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
T have just flown back from my district in Oklahoma in order to per- 
sonally testify before your committee and to stress the importance 
of the Washita Valley flood-prevention program. 

I am greatly indebted to my good friends, Dick Longmire, presi- 
dent; Dave Vandivier, vice president; L. L. Males, secretary; and 
George Hutto, treasurer of the Washita Valley flood-control council, 
for most of the facts upon which I wish to base my statement to you 
today. 

I have traveled over the entire Washita Valley and its tributaries, 
either by plane, car, or on foot, and have personal knowledge of the 
great need of the program recommended by the council, by farmers, 
businessmen, laborers, soil-conservation officials, PMA officials, and 
others. 

The Washita gets the floods. We can prevent this wasteful loss of 
our soil by asking Congress for more funds to complete the Washita 
Valley soil-conservation project in 7 years on all 64 creek tributaries, 
where 72 percent of all flood damage occurs, in parts of 19 counties. 

We can continue to get a dribble of money and take 75 years to fin- 
ish this job. That won’t do much good. We must demand immediate 
attention and action. 

What is the Washita Valley project? 

A plan to stop water where it falls, storing surplus water and re- 
leasing it slowly. This prevents excess runoff and floods, that take 
the soil away—32,000,000 tons a year now. Its steps: 

1. Land treatment: A fundamental program to use every acre of 
land wisely and in accordance with its capability. 

2. A network of small detention dams built on waste lands up- 
stream from the fertile creek bottom lands to prevent start of floods 
on the 64 creeks. Every creek along the 5,085,040-acre Washita will 
have flood protection, upstream. 

Agricultural flood control now is allotted less than 1 cent of every 
flood-control dollar; big dams, rivers, levees, harbors, and so forth, 
receive the other 99 cents. At this time we are not asking appropriation 
of more funds—just more of the flood dollar already appropriated, to 
use for agricultural flood control, and help prevent floods, in our 
time—in 7 years. 


FLOOD PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


The Washita Valley program is a flood-prevention program, an 
agricultural recovery and improvement plan. It is not like some 
flood-control programs where control is attempted by large and ex- 
pensive dams far down on the main stem of rivers. 
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Lake Texoma, a big and expensive dam, takes care of the Washita 
floodwaters only after the floods have occurred. It also gets the silt. 
Flood prevention by land treatment and upstream detention dams is 
far more economical, practical, and safer than controlling floods after 
large volumes of water have been allowed to ravish the land and 
endanger lives. 

The benefit of the Washita Valley program is 214 times the cost. 

Forty percent of the land-treatment phase is completed. This part 
of the program will reduce flood damages 2 to 5 percent during major 
storms and 40 percent during minor storms. 

Only 10 percent of the dam operation is complete. By July 1, 1952, 
one watershed of the 64 creek locations will be finished, on Sandstone 
Creek, at the upstream end of the valley, near Cheyenne. 

Let’s get busy and get flood prevention on the Washita, now. 


STOP WATER .. . STOP FLOODS 


Stopping water where it falls lets rainfall seep into the ground, 
enriching crops, reviving springs with clear water. 

At present, the Washita Valley floods are endangering numerous 
municipal water systems. Sedimentation is depleting capacity of 
reservoir storage. 

Silt won’t flow when water is stopped where it falls. Water won’t 
run off and cause floods when silt is stopped. Soil-conservation prac- 
tices accomplish this result. 

Without help soon in preventing floods, the flood plain will continue 
to widen. Floods will be worse each year. We must get action before 
it is too late—save, improve the soil in Oklahoma’s breadbasket, in our 
time. 

Large or small, our river watersheds are dying. The cause: Erosion 
on the slopes, floods and sedimentation on the bottoms. People of the 
Washita Valley are determined to do something about it—through the 
soil-conservation district program of (1) land treatment, and (2) flood 
control by use of small detention dams as planned and engineered by 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Every creek will be protected from floods ; farmers and ranchers will 
be aided in properly using their lands for production of crops and 
livestock and maintaining and improving the productivity of the 
soil. 

We can, and must, get this program speeded up to be completed in 
7 years. We can’t wait 75 years. 

Floods produce damages which may eventually wreck the economy 
of Oklahoma. At present about 2 million acres in the watershed show 
slight accelerated erosion, mostly in the flood plain and better range 
lands. Another 2 million acres are moderately eroded, and more than 
1,000,000 acres are severely eroded. More than 70 percent of the flood 
damage occurs along the tributaries of the Washita—so creek by creek 
treatment is needed badly, now. 

The present rate of soil loss each year is estimated to be about 32 
million tons of soil, an average of 6.29 tons an acre, or 17.275 acre-feet. 
This soil must be saved. 

The Washita Valley soil-conservation plan of land treatment and 
flood control by use of small detention dams will bring $5,000,000 a 
year saved from flood damages, and another $10,000,000 to landowners 
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and operators as a result of conservation measures in farming and 
ranching. 

Floods, occurring along the tributaries six to nine times a year in- 
crease their wrath on the Washita annually, and damage more and 
more the valuable 265,000 acres of rich bottom lands on the creeks. 
The main stem never floods all at once, but has 102,000 additional 
acres of bottom land. Therefore, individual treatment of each stream 
is necessary. 

Unlike some of the big dams which cover rich bottom land and fail 
to protect upstream soil, the detention reservoirs of the Washita Val- 
ley program do not cover up good land. They are not silt traps. 
They help prevent floods. They actually store more water than big 
dams and at about half the cost. 


Toracco Researcu 
Monpay, Marcu 10, 1952. 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 

HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

HON. FRANK L. CHELF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

DR. RALPH W. CUMMINGS, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, NORTH CARO- 
LINA EXPERIMENT STATION 

DR. FRANK J. WELCH, DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND HOME 
ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

W. L. STATON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, BURLEY TOBACCO GROW- 
ERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

C. W. MALONEY, PRESIDENT, STEMMING DISTRICT TOBACCO ASSO- 
CIATION, HENDERSON, KY. 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you gentlemen with us. Mr. 
Bates of the State of Kentucky, a member of this committee, has kept 
us advised of the problems of your area. 

I shall be glad if you will proceed in the way you wish. 

Mr. Bares. I think Congressman Watts should start the delegation. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
certainly appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today 
on a very serious matter of vital concern to a large segment of our 
Nation. The entire tobacco industry is threatened by destruction 
through a devastating plant disease known as black shank. On the 
basis of the latest statistics compiled by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the income from tobacco produced by farmers in the 
United States for the year 1950 amounted to more than $1 billion. 
For the same year, the Federal Government collected in excess of a 
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billion and a quarter dollars in taxes on tobacco products. In addi- 
tion, the States collected another half billion dollars in taxes in a 
similar manner. Perhaps at a time when Federal and States revenues 
are a matter of great concern, it is worth noting in passing that the 
amounts collected in taxes in tobacco in that year were almost double 
the income received by farmers for producing it. 

Black shank disease is not new, having feel recognized in the 
United States as early as 1915. It has gradually increased. It has 
spread year by year until it is now found throughout the entire 
tobacco-producing areas of our Southland, where it is attacking flue- 
cured and burley tobacco as well as the dark types of tobacco grown 
in the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. It is now begin- 
ning to invade the other tobacco-producing sections of our country, 
having shown up in Maryland ind Pennsylvania. 

The spread of the disease has been most rapid since 1945 and crop 
losses from it last year ran way into the millions of dollars. The 
1951 crop loss in Kentucky has been reliably estimated as more than 
$1 million which also means a loss of $2 million in tax revenues. 

Perhaps you may ask what has been done to combat this disease 
that. is threatening our great tobacco industry. The answer is: Much 
has been done and is being done by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, by our State agricultural experiment stations, our State 
departments of agriculture, and by others interested in the industry. 
However, it is a large problem and the fact is that we are losing 
ground in our fight to control it. There are some temporary methods 
which are available and which are and will be used by farmers in 
reducing individual losses. These principally involve a system of 
crop rotation or the abandonment of land which is known to be in- 
fested with the black shank disease. 

It is the conclusion of all who are familiar with this problem that 
the only efficient long-term solution lies in the development of varieties 
of tobaccos which will be resistant téthe disease. This is a problem 
for trained people. It is, at its best, a slow one. It involves breeding 
and cross-breeding, extensive genetic studies and investigation, field 
testing and field selection of each crop which is developed ; and remem- 
ber it takes almost a vear to produce an experimental crop of tobacco. 
It will require many and various studies, being carried on simultane- 
ously in the tobaceco-producing areas of our country. In order to be 
successful, it will be necessary to obtain a close coordination of all 
of the work being carried out. It will likely require additional labora- 
tory installations as well as the utilization of more trained people. 
In short, it will take money. The industry, our tobacco growers and 
our State governments are not asking that our Federal Government 
bear the cost of this project alone. In fact, they have already taken 
definite steps in recognizing the dire necessity for aggressive action. 
Among several, the General Assembly of Kentucky just recently ap- 
propriated $60,000 for each of the next 2 years for a further study of 
the problem, and the State of North Carolina has provided $240,000 for 
tobacco research. Through voluntary contributions, the tobacco in- 
dustry in Kentucky has obtained in excess of $30,000 which they have 
turned over to the university to further the study of the problem. 

We are appearing before you gentlemen this morning to urge an 
additional $200,000 appropriation for the Department of Agriculture 
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in order that this most important work may be carried on to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and the threat to vital tobacco industry removed. 
We are fortunate in having with us eminent outstanding representa- 
tives from the various States who are interested in this problem and 
who want to present to you a clear picture of its importance and the 
steps believed necessary for its solution. 

That is the conclusion of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator. Underwood, and Congressmen Chelf, Perkins, and Golden 
are present, Mr. Chairman, and would like to speak. 

Senator Unprrwoop. I actually know this situation is as it has 
been pictured by Congressman Watts. It is just as serious as it can be 
and there is only one point I wish to make, seeing that the other state- 
ments intend to cover it thoroughly. It is a serious situation now 
because of the program in tobacco because when a base is allotted 
and black shank gets in on the acreage it can wipe a farmer completely 
out. 

Mr. Cue tr. In my honest opinion, gentlemen of the committee, this 
terrible black shank affects our tobacco crops something on the order 
of the old bubonic plague. It is the bubonic plague of the plant in- 
dustry. It is a terrific thing. It has been in here since 1945 like 
wildfire. It is now in my district. 

A few days.ago when I was down there and saw one of my friends 
who has a considerable acreage, he told me his crop became affected 
because a man walked through his tobacco with the same shoes and 
some dirt on them from an infected area which he did not know had 
been there. 

It seems to have some connection with plant life like the foot and 
mouth disease in animals. It is devastating and tabocco is likely to 
be absolutely destroyed from Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
probably other States. Not only will it be a terrific loss, it will mean 
a terrific loss of hundreds of millions of dollars to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in taxes. ® 

I do not care to say anything more because these other folks are 
interested, too. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am glad 
to have the opportunity to appear this morning before your com- 
mittee with several outstanding gentlemen from Kentucky to partici- 
pate in stressing the need for expanded research program on black 
shank of tobacco. 

This black shank problem has become so serious that a great per- 
centage of the tobacco crops in Kentucky are destroyed. As a result, 
the Government is losing a tremendous amount of revenue. This 
black shank disease has been one of the most serious diseases affecting 
tobacco growers in the United States in recent years. This disease is 
not new, by any means, but very little knowledge has been obtained 
to combat this disease. Serious losses resulted in 50 counties in 
Kentucky in 1951 from this disease. At the present time we do not 
know how long the disease can live in the soil, so we must put our 
major effort on developing disease-resistant varieties, 

The development of varieties of tobacco resistant to black shank 
is complicated by the fact that there are several other serious tobacco 
diseases which may attack a new variety resistant to black shank. 

_ Jn order to meet the black shank and other tobacco disease problems, 
the Tobacco Division of the Bureau of Plant Industry, in cooperation 
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with the State agricultural experiment stations, is carrying on a three- 
fold integrated program: 

(1) Breeding for multiple disease resistance. 

(2) Fundamental research on the nature of black shank and other 
diseases. 

(3) Evaluation of new varieties, including exhaustive laboratory 
tests. 

Approximately $195,000 is being spent annually on this integrated 
program, about half of which is spent at Beltsville and half at the 
several State experiment stations in cooperation with the States. 

Black shank has become so serious in recent years that Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and perhaps other States have each ap- 
propriated or otherwise made available $50,000 or more for special 
work on the control of black ity 

This sharp expansion in State funds in the last year or two is result- 
ing in an unbalanced program, as most of the basic breeding work has 
been done at Beltsville, with most of the testing and ev: aluation being 
carried on in the States. Federal programs are urgently in need of 
expansion to balance the increase in State activities. 

T would like to place with this statement.a story that appeared 1 in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Monday, February 11, 1952, entitled “If 
you have black shank in your tobacco, change your way of farming, 
Valleau says.” 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—A new University of Kentucky bulletin tells farmers how 
they can fight black shank on their farms. 

It presents in detail the new ideas being tested in hopes this disease can be 
checked even without disease-resistant varieties of tobacco. 

It is Bulletin No. 576, written by Dr. W. D. Valleau, who has worked out 


tobacco-breeding problems that have resulted in new varieties which have licked 
other serious tobacco diseases. 

In a nutshell, Valleau’s idea is that the fungus which attacks tobacco plants 
and causes them to die of black shank does not live long in the soil. 

Working from that idea, Valleau has drawn up planting programs for farmers 
who have only one field fit to grow tobacco and for farmers who have more than 
one field they can use. 


MUST CHANGE PRACTICES 


“Until we have satisfactory varieties of the various Kentucky types that are 


virtually immune to black shank (at present the prospects are good), it will be 
necessary for Kentucky farmers in black-shank areas to change farming prac- 
tices that have resulted in the almost explosive spread of the disease during the 
past two years,” Valleau says. 

“Practices must be adopted that will immediately reduce losses from black 
shank, that will reduce the amount of the fungus which can act as a source of 
spread, and that will gradually tend to eradicate the fungus from individual 
farms and eventually from neighborhoods. 

“Based on our present knowledge of the fungus and its habits, there is good 
reason to believe that a program of control can be successful for any farmer 
who is willing to take the time to become informed on the subject and then put 
what he has learned into practice.” 

Valleau says there is no conclusive evidence that the black-shank fungus can 
or does persist in the soil for several years as some scientists have contended. 

He says he is convinced it does not stay in the soil for three years and he 
believes it stays much less time than has been generally thought, 
than a year. 

Other States that hive been hit hard by bl: ick shank have pinned their future 
hopes almost entirely on getting resistant varieties, Valleau points out. They 
have made no really concerted effort to prevent the spread of the disease or to 
wipe it out in the fields where it has shown up. 


possibly less 
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While the resistant varieties developed in other States often give farmers a crop 
on contaminated land, they do not prevent the fungus from multiplying and 
keeping the soil contaminated year after year. 

Valleau believes the idea that the fungus stays in the soil a long time stems from 
the way farmers in some of the other States operate their farms. 


FLORIDA RESULTS TOLD 


He points out that in some places adjoining fields are plowed at the same time, 
although they are going to be planted to different crops, one of them tobacco. In 
such cases, he points out, the machinery used in cultivation will carry the infection 
over to the land that did not have black shank. 

On the other hand, Valleau says, where farmers have been careful about moving 
from infected fields to clear fields—cleaning their equipment and shoes before 
entering the clean field—and where they have sterilized spots in which black shank 
has shown up, good control of the disease has been reported. 

“For example, in Florida the disease is completely controlled by growing resist- 
ant varieties in a 2-year rotation; but where equally resistant varieties of other 
types are grown year after year on the same ground, losses are sometimes great,” 
Valleau says. 

“This probably means that in Florida 1 year out of tobacco greatly reduces or 
may actually eliminate the fungus, but the chance for recontamination is great. 

“In Georgia, it is reliably reported that two fields were damaged by black shank 
one season, left out of tobacco the next, but planted to tobacco the third season 
with no injury from black shank. 

“In Tennessee, it was reported that a careful grower removed every plant that 
developed black shank, spot-sterilized with formaldehyde, and the next year had 
black shank in the field. This observation suggests that the fungus did not carry 
over a 2-year period.” 


New BULLETIN GIVES VALLEAU’s CONTROL PLANS 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—How should a farmer go about keeping black shank under 
control on his farm? 

First, careful reading of the new University of Kentucky Bulletin No. 576 is 
being recommended. 

Next, if a farmer suspects his tobacco is infected with black shank, he should call 
in his county agent or a specialist who will know the disease when he sees it. 
Then Dr. Valleau’s new program for control is recommended. 


LEAVE SINGLE FIELD IDLE A YEAR 


“Those who have but a single field satisfactory for tobacco should not grow 
tobacco for a year if the field is contaminated with black-shank fungus,” Valleau 
warns. 

“There should be more specific information by that time on the persistence of 
the fungus and when it will be safe to plant the infected field again without danger 
of loss.” 

The program for a one-field farmer, then, would be: 1951, black shank in field ; 
1952, grow no tobacco; 1953, if experiments indicate it is relatively safe, set a 
susceptible variety of tobacco, remove diseased plants, if they occur, and spot- 
sterilize, with Nabam (sold commercially as dithane D14 or parzate liquid 
fungicide) ; 1954, if 1953 crop was successful, continue with tobacco, but with 
constant watch for diseased plants, and spot sterilization when they are found. 

If a farmer has two fields in which he can grow tobacco, this is the program 
Valleau recommends : 

Field No. 1: 1951, black shank in field ; 1952, volunteer grain and vetch or other 
cover crop; 1953, tobacco, remove diseased plants, if any, and spot sterilize; 1954, 
volunteer grain and vetch ; 1955, tobacco. 

Field No. 2: 1951, in grass, no history of black shank ; 1952, tobacco, if disease 
appears, remove plants and spot-sterilize ; 1955, volunteer grain and vetch ; 1954, 
tobacco; handle as in 1952. 

In selecting a new field for tobacco, care must be taken to find one which does 
not receive runoff water from any field known to be infested with black shank. 
Valleau’s new bulletin gives complete specifications for such conditions. 

Care also must be taken in locating the tobacco-plant bed, Valleau points out. 
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He also emphasizes the need for constant watch over the field to spot any black 
shank as soon as it appears. Only in this way can the disease be controlled by the 
spot-sterilization method. If it is not caught early, the fungus “explodes” 
through the field. 

Mr. Govpen. It is quite evident this is a serious problem. I think 
the chief benefit that will come, if this great committee recognizes the 
fact that we do have this devastating tobacco disease, will be from 
the fact that you make a small appropriation and include it in your 
present bill. I think then we will certainly get the cooperation of the 
scientists in the Federal Department of Agriculture with the people 
who are making constant studies to eradicate diseases that affect our 
crops and they will soon turn their attention to it. 

I think it is like Mr. Perkins said. We have to finally solve this 
problem. There may be many approaches to it. But one was men- 
tioned by my colleague John Watts who said creating species resistant 
to the disease may be the final solution. On the other hand, if there is 
a Federal appropriation recognizing the importance of this devastat- 
ing disease and the various States and agricultural colleges in those 
States turn their attention to the district being affected there will 
finally be a solution. 

Our scientists have met problems like this before and I think the 
Government should recognize the need of a small appropriation so 
the people interested in raising tobacco will have the support of the 
people in the Federal Government that are specialists along this line. 

r. Warts. I would like to introduce to the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, Dr. Ralph W. Cummings. He is director of research for the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station and has a statement 
he would like to make. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. Dr. Cummings, you may proceed. 

Dr. Cummincs. What this gentleman told you, I think, is very 
pertinent to the problem. Black shank, a very serious and destructive 
dlisease of tobacco, which is caused by a fungus that lives over in the 
soil from year to year, constitutes a threat that could easily wipe out 
large segments of our tobacco production in this country within a few 
years unless effective measures can be found to combat it. 

The disease usually attacks the roots of the plant and invades the 
lower stem, producing a black collar around the stem at and above 
ground level and a characteristic black, platy condition of the pith 
in the lower stem. Complete death of a susceptible plant occurs 
within a short period of time after invasion by the organism. 

The disease was first known in Java about 1893 and appeared in 
Florida in 1915. By 1925, nearly all of the shade tobacco area in 
Florida had some infestation of blank shank. It made its appearance 
in North Carolina first in 1931 on a farm near Winston Salem. The 
chart I have here shows its spread in North Carolina since that date. 

Today, the disease is present in all counties of North Carolina 
producing any major quantity of bright flue-cured tobacco and is 
equally widespread in the bright tobacco-producing areas of Virginia. 

From a center of infection, the disease is easily spread by any 
movement of soil through erosion, movement on wheels of vehicles 
or on shoes of workers or feet of animals. The disease organisms 

t. into the streams by surface water runoff and are carried to other 
arms by flooding or by water used to water plant beds or set tobacco 

94651—52—pt. 3—26 
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in the field. The very rapid spread from the large numbers of in- 
fection centers is indicated by the following: 

Num ber of tobacco farms in North Carolina known to be infected, by year 
1949_- 


RARE RE RIE eee CaO -i---+--' 50; 000-+ 

It is evident that virtually all farms in North Carolina and Virginia 
producing bright tobacco will be infected within a very few years. 

The disease is now becoming quite serious in the burley production 
areas of Tennessee and Kentucky and has been found in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. The history of its spread in North Carolina gives 
some idea of the length of time these new areas of infection may have 
available to find effective control measures. 

After the appearance of the disease in Florida a cigar-type tobacco 

variety was found which showed a moderate degree of resistance to 
the disease. This variety has been crossed with flue-cured varieties 
and selections made from the offspring in an attempt to find a variety 
which produced satisfactory yields of good quality fine-eured tobacco 
and was at the same time resistant to the disease. By 1943, some 
success in this direction had been attained and black shank resistant 
flue-cured type varieties were released. 

Meanwhile, however, there were several areas which had been 
troubled by a disease, Granville Wilt, which was equally destructive 
even though its spread was somewhat slower. Through crosses with 
a resistant tobacco found in Colombia, South America, a variety re- 
sistant to Granville Wilt was developed. Where both diseases were 
present in the same field neither variety could be used. Crosses be- 
tween these two coupled with rigid selection and testing programs 
resulted in the development by 1950 of two varieties resistant to a 
moderate degree to both diseases. 

This part ‘of the job has been easier in many respects than the job 
ahead. Experience with the use of the varieties resistant to both 
diseases in 1951 revealed the fact that many conditions caused the 
resistance present in these varieties to be ineffective. For example. 
where tobacco followed tobacco the previous year, the infection built 
up to a level at which the resistant variety was killed by the disease. 
Root injury caused by nematodes as well as certain other causes ap- 
peared to cause the resistance in these varieties to break down almost 
completely. Further work has shown why this is true but has not 
suggested a solution unless the nematodes themselves which are very 
widespr ead in tobacco soils can be controlled. 

We now get to a hard part of the job because our plant breeders 
to date have not been able to get a variety of tobacco which is resistant 
to nematodes and at the same time has the auality desired by cigarette 
manufacturers. As difficult as this may be, the job of getting a sat- 
isfactory variety resistant to nematodes, black shank, and Granville 
Wilt together is a much more difficult task. 

T should point out at this time that, in order for a burley variety 
to be satisfactory in face of this black shank threat, it must not only 
be capable of producing good quality and be highly resistant to black 
shank but it must be resistant to black root rot, a disease which is 
prevalent through most of the burley-producing areas. Resistance 
to wild fire and mosaic diseases would be highly desirable. 
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The development ofea disease resistant variety is an extremely 
difficult, complex, and time consuming job. The first job is the 
testing in the greenhouse and field of large numbers of varieties and 
even other species of plants to find one or more lines resistant to the 
disease. In some cases it necessitates a search in remote parts of the 
world when none of our own varieties carry this characteristic. Next, 
these are crossed with nonresistant varieties which produce the type 
of tobacco desired. This is followed by painstaking and pe of 
selection through several generations from among large numbers of 
plants grown out from these crosses. Unless the plant breeder is 
exceptionally fortunate, a second or third cycle of back crossing and 
selection is likely to be necessary before a variety carrying the desired 
disease resistance, plant type, yield capacity, and leaf quality neces- 
sary to meet the requirements is found. This variety must be subjected 
to field testing under a variety of soil conditions where the disease 
is present and to extensive chemical and physical analysis in the 
laboratory to see if it meets the requirements expected of smoking 
tobaccos. The cigarette manufacturmg companies are brought into 
the picture to test its smoking and cigarette manufacturing proper- 
ties. Even after going through these steps, new varieties often pre- 
sent unexpected problems when large quantities appear on the ware- 
house floor. 

The development of Dixie Bright 101 and Dixie Bright 102 involved 
Granville wilt resistance from a variety imported from Colombia, 
South America, black shank resistance from a Florida cigar tobacco, - 
testing for disease resistance and some genetic studies in the labora- 
tories and greenhouses at Beltsville, crossing and progeny evaluation 
in the greenhouses and field plots in several locations in North Caro- 
lina and other Southern States, chemical analysis, burning tests, and 
grade evaluation in the laboratories at Raleigh, N. C., and Beltsville, 
Md., and chemical, manufacturing and smoking panel tests in the 
laboratories and plants of two major cigarette manufacturing com- 
panies. Major contributions have been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State experiment stations, and the manufacturing 
companies. 

All of this takes a considerable amount of time and the best scien- 
tific talent which can be obtained. Some time can be gained by 
providing ample scientific talent and greenhouse and _ laboratory 
facilities. Extra generations can be gained by the use of a tropical 
or subtropical location to grow out a generation in the winter which 
can be put back in the field in more northern latitudes in the summer. 

At best we now have only a moderate degree of resistance in some 
flue-cured lines to Granville wilt and black shank. We do not have 
immunity to these diseases nor do we have a high degree of resistance 
to some of the other serious diseases which complicate the problem 
of growing these resistant varieties on many tobacco farms. We 
do not yet have black shank resistance in burley or Maryland type 
varieties suitable for farm use. Experience in other areas has shown 
that disaster to many tobacco farmers is very imminent and it appears 
that we have only a short time in which to avert disaster in rather 
large segments of our tobacco growing areas. 

Mr. Bares. What is your percentage of infection of burley? 

Dr, Cummines. In North Carolina we do not have any resistants 
for burley that we know of. The burley variety will have to carry 
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resistants black root rot, wildfire, and mosaic if possible. The develop- 
ments of these two varieties have yielded Dixie Bright 101 and 102. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your statement is most interesting and disturbing, 
Dr. Cummings. As countries get older, these diseases that we cannot 
control seem to become more of a problem. It makes us realize there 
is a continuing job just to keep even with the various diseases that 
affect animals and plants. 

I was just checking the estimate for this year for diseases on to- 
bacco. There is an estimate of approximately $150,000, most of which 
goes into the black shank work. I notice North Carolina has made 
available $240,000; Kentucky is making $60,000 extra for this year 
and the coming vear. Just making money available does not mean 
too much. It is how it is used. 

From the practical standpoint the situation is this: We have to 
go on the floor and try to fight our way through Congress with the 
appropriation bill. It has been our experience that we have come 
out better than any other committee I know of. Where the Bureau 
of the Budget has not included this increased amount, the chances 
of getting it through the House and the Congress are not too great. 
From time to time there are exceptions but I am just pointing out to 
you that it has to be by way of exception. As you know, Congress is 
under pressure to reduce expenditures. 

A few years ago my attention was called to the fact that at Belts- 
ville since 1905, the Department has been getting annual appropria- 
tions to work on swamp fever. After 40 years on the same project it 
makes you wonder if you should not discontinue it and start off on 
something new. The appropriated money will not do anything. 
What are you going to do with the $240,000 that North Carolina has 
not already done? 

Dr. Cummines. Kentucky has put wp $170,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. This $60,000 was extra. 

Mr. Maroney. We growers all went out and put $30,000 from our 
own pocket and then we went to the Governor. He put $20,000 from 
his emergency fund and we went before the legislature for $120,000. 
We feel our efforts have gone forward to take care of these diseases. 
When the Federal Government comes along and realizes more cash 
comes from the State than we are asking from the Government 

Mr. Wuirren. The State government and the Federal Government 
are people. It is just a question which pocket you take it out of. 
There is not a State in the Union that is $270 billion in debt. Missis- 
sippi is 100 times more able to meet its problems than the Federal 
Government in its fiscal situation. 

Getting the money does not answer it. What will you do with the 
money in addition to what you have already done that shows hope of 
curing the diseases ? 

Dr. Cummings. I wonder if we might ask Mr. Shaw. He is chair- 
man of the Tobacco Advisory Committee and the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. He has given consideration to this problem as to how this 
money would be best used and I think would be in a position to answer 
your question. 

Mr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: This is a very serious 
problem. 

Mr. Wuirrten. There is no question about that. 
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Mr. Suaw. I will not deal with that particular point. I work on 
the Tobacco Advisory Committee and we have been giving close atten- 
tion to this problem for the last 5 years. We are utilizing to the 
fullest extent all the resources we have to this time without sufficient 
coverage to speed up the work as rapidly as it should be. The last 
visit to Beltsville station, the man in charge of tobacco said had it 
not been due to shifting of funds he would have had to curtail some 
work in the Beltsville station to carry on his program. 

We need extra winter gardens and some moisture resources and we 
have gone into this whole field from the research plant to the field. 
We felt that if we could get around $50,000 for flue-cured tobacco and 
about that much for burley and some for dark and some for other 
types—these diseases are getting into all the types. 

Mr. Wuarrren. But what are you going to do with this money that 
you have not already done? . 

Mr. Suaw. We called and explained these programs. We will ex- 
pand them to where you can carry on additional projects. We do 
not have enough of these projects to make the rounds as rapidly as 
we should and in each instance they tell us that if they had more 
money they could do a better job. 

Mr. Wuirren. Every time you want something they do that. They 
say, “We will do it if you get Congress to give us more money.” That 
is a bad practice. This committee in years past, reviewed research 
on a project by project method but found it unsatisfactory. So we 
put all the research under the advisory committee system. We sur- 
rendered our authority to the advisory committees so as to get away 
from our previous practice. 

I speak in general terms because all of this research comes before 
this committee. What effort did you people make to get the Depart- 
ment to shift its work over to this? 

Mr. Suaw. We have recommended that every year. Without doubt 
they have done that but it has been so well pointed out you did not 
have all this complete inroad of multiplicity that vou have had 
the last few years since this thing has come with such fury. Then we 
have the parasites to deal with and the funds are not sufficient and I 
do not believe there is anyone close to the research problem that we 
know will go into our entire research program. The American farin- 
ers recommend more money in wheat, cotton, and other research. 

Mr. Wuirrren. I am agreeing with you. But I am just wondering 
what position this committee would be in on the floor if we added 
$200,000 right out of a clear sky. This agency just asked for $60,000 ; 
and the Department of Agriculture asked for $35,000; and the Bureau 
of the Budget said, “You can get by with what vou have got.” 

Mr. Suaw. We will be glad to spell out the needs it should be used 
for. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I am trying to find out what it is you plan 
to do with it. 

Mr. Suaw. It is not that we are interested in. If the money was 
not needed, you would not have this group here, all folks here to talk 
to you about it. You fell the responsibility. We have been trying 
to carry the ball on this committee work, and we have felt reluctant 
to push it as hard as we should. 
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Mr. Wurrren. We need the best arguments available. I think we 
need to stress further research and stress it tremendously. But 
whether it is wise to spend money depends on what you are going to 
use the money for. 

Mr. Suaw. If you get this plant developed and have a fair degree 
of resistance, it has to be carried to the field and tested under field 
conditions as well as in laboratory conditions. You have to test it in 
different sections. In the tobacco area in North Carolina we have to 
have project after project. We have to have different areas with the 
same kind of work to find if this variety will stand up in this par- 
ticular type of soil. You have just started to work when you get this 
preliminary work done. 

Mr. Cummrnes. I think what is being asked is to trade money for 
time. The job can be accomplished, but our experience has shown 
we do not have much time left. If this disease invades the areas 
where it does not exist now, it will mean millions and millions of 
dollars’ loss. These developments need a winter garden. They 
must put in two generations a year instead of one. 

Second, strengthen on the fundamental generic studies to bring in 
a higher degree of immunity. 

Third, more facilities for carrying out the crossing and testing in 
the field in cooperation with the various States. 

Mr. Wurrren. The only way I know that we can pass judgment 
on it would be to spell out in detail what the present projects are, 
what they have done, how long they have been in existence, and 
then, if these funds should be made available, how would they be used. 

Please do not take my line of questioning as that of an antogonist. 
We cannot get funds for the Department of Agriculture equal to the 
budget request, and it makes one wonder how we can get more than the 
budget. 

Mr. Warts. This disease has only reached alarming proportions 
between 1947 and 1950. Up to that time, while they knew of it, it 
was not such a factor that much emphasis was put on it. But when 
you see what has happened in North Carolina and last year it became 
a major factor in Kentucky with its rapid acceleration and spread. 
If anything is to be done about it, it seems it would have to be accom- 
panied by an accelerated rate of expenditure to try to stop it. 

Mr. Wnuirren. I dare say accelerated expenditures are the answer, 
but there is a limit to what the Federal Government can spend in all 
lines. I would stop the old research projects and get on to the new 
ones. It is hard to push people away from the old projects into the 
new problems that arise. They want to hold onto the old and get new 
money for the new problems. 

Dr. Cummrnes. I do not think the appropriations of the past 2 
years have enabled the Department to hold on or to shift to a new 
line. There are real problems. 

Mr. Wnuirren. There has been no tie-down here. We gave them 
authority to transfer funds from one research appropriation to an- 
other. Prior to that we gave them authority for the advisory com- 
mittees to select the projects. We had the right of approving 
individual projects, but believed it better to turn it over to the people 
who were specialists; therefore we surrendered our authority to 
the advisory committees. We do not believe that anyone will do a 
better job than Dr. Mosley. 
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Mr. Warts. I would like to present Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean of 
the College of Agriculture and Home Economics, University of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thought in our country there was no one better 
than Dr. Welch, but we had to give him up. Now we have to replace 
him, I do not think it will be easy to get a person as good. 

Dr. Wexcu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, tobacco 
is very important to a large segment of Kentucky agriculture. Pro- 
duction in 1950, according to tobacco statistics for 1950 published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, was 342,755,000 pounds. 

For the various types, production was: 

1000 pounds 
Burley ___-_- : aie oas ete ita Seana ~ 322,000 
Bire-cured______._- ae es <a ? = 18, 575 
Dark air-cured_- pe ad wd P28 21, 0SO 


Tobacco is the largest source of agricultural income in Kentucky. 
The total cash farm income from the sale of tobacco in 1950 was 
$179,914,000, or 34.7 percent of total cash farm income in the Com- 
monwealth. Because of the localization of production, tobacco was 
even more important to the welfare of many farmers and many locali- 
ties than these figures would indicate. 

A large number of farmers are engaged in the production of to- 
bacco. According to the United States Census of Agriculture for 
1945, 126,423 farms, or 53 percent of all farms, reported as having 
grown the product in Kentucky. The proportion of farms growing 
tobacco is now still larger, although definite data on this point are 
not included in the 1950 Census of Agriculture. 

Another characteristic of tobacco production which is significant 
in public policy is that tobacco is grown for the most part on small 
farms that grow small acreages. For example, the United States 
Census of Agriculture for 1950 reported that the average acreage of 
burley grown per farm in Kentucky was 2.2 acres; of fire-cured 2.5 
acres; and dark air-cured 1.4 acres. When one realizes that tobacco 
is the principal source of income for a large part of these farmers he 
‘an better appreciate how important public services of research and 
education are to this segment of agriculture. 

Tobacco growers are confronted with many problems that are pe- 
culiar to tobacco and on which farmers need assistance in their solu- 
tion. The problems change in importance from time to time. Some 
of the more pressing current problems are: 


PLANT DISEASES 


With the concentration of tobacco in an area, and intensified pro- 
duction, diseases like black root rot build up into losses from this par- 
ticular disease become very serious; or a disease like black shank comes 
into an area and spreads’ in epidemic proportions, and unless con- ' 
trolled, threatens to wipe out an industry. Diseases must be con- 
stantly studied and methods of eradication, prevention, or control 
developed before they obtain such a foothold as to be epidemic. Re- 
search must be constant and thorough. In many cases the develop- 
ment. of new varieties, as in the case of black shank, is the final solu- 
tion. 
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INSECT CON'TROL 


Insect populations vary with seasons, but a study of life cycles must 
be made to establish data for predicting years of infestation. With 
the introduction of new organic insecticides there is renewed empha- 
sis on testing materials for their effectiveness in insect control, and the 
important testing of residues on the crop. A case in point was the 
sudden change in feeding habits of the green-peach aphid and its 
attack on tobacco. This insect had been known for years but not as 
a pest on tobacco; then suddenly it appeared on tobacco, and within 
5 years has become a major insect pest on this crop. 


FERTILITY 


The average acre yield of burley tobacco has increased about 50 
percent in the last 20 years. The amount of fertilizer used for this 
crop has also more than quadrupled in the same period. The question 
immediately arises, has this increase in yield, which has arisen through 
the use of fertilization and improved varieties, improved or lowered 
the smoking quality of the tobacco. The fertility and nutrition of 
tobacco is a continuing problem that must be carried on from year to 
year. The amounts of fertility to add must be investigated under 
different seasonal conditions and in different amounts in order to 
know the amounts of the various fertilizers to add to give the plant a 
balance of nutrients. 


CURING 


The curing of tobacco can make a good tobacco crop a desirable 


product or it can damage a good crop and make it worthless. The 
study of curing is costly in that barns must be built and the tobacco 
produced to fill them. They must contain sufficient instruments 
to record curing conditions. Additional trained personnel must 
be used to carry the information to the grower. Much of the low 
grade tobacco on the market could be eliminated through proper 
curing. 
FARM LABOR 


Tobacco is an intensive crop and large amounts of labor are 
necessary for its production. Labor-saving methods and devices 
take on large importance and a question frequently asked is what 
is the best way to organize and handle labor and what are the op- 
portunities to substitute machinery for it. These are typical ques- 
tions that farmers raise and to which they may reasonably turn 
to research for the answers. 


RESEARCIL AND TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN KENTUCKY 


The research of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
is conducted on a broad front to include important phases of the 
different problem areas mentioned above. 
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PLANT BREEDING 


The breeding program has developed new and improved varieties 
resistant to tobacco diseases which has permitted the orderly de- 
velopment of the tobacco industry, not only for the farmer but for 
the manufacturer as well. Without root-rot resistant varieties dur- 
ing World War II, it would have been out of the question for the 
depleted manpower on farms to produce sufficient tobacco for 
cigarette manufacture. 

The development of fusarium-wilt-resistant varieties has per- 
mitted the growing of burley on large acreages-in western Kentucky. 

The combined studies on sources of the mosaic virus and the 
development of resistant varieties has resulted in excellent control 
of mosaic. 

Wild fire has been an extremely destructive disease in the plant- 
bed and in the field, particularly to dark tobacco. Through 
research, varieties of burley and dark tobaccos are being developed 
that are virtually immune. 

An expanded program of research to develop varieties resistant 
to black shank is now being started. 


SOIL FERTILITY 


Experimentation in the field of soil fertility has brought about 
the possibility of an increase of about 50 percent in the yield of 
burley tobacco in the last 20 years. The amount of fertilizer used 
on this crop has more than quadrupled in the same period. 

Fertility and nutrition of tobacco is a continuing problem. Each 
new variety must be studied for yield, quality, and chemical composi- 
tion as affected by fertilization. The amounts of fertility to add must 
be studied under different seasonal conditions and in different amounts 
in order to determine the various nutrients and amounts to add to 
give the plant a property nutrient balance. Such studies must be 
made on the various soil types of the State since each soil type requires 
adjustment in the amounts of fertilizer added to produce good yield 
of smoking tobacco. Rotations can be studied only on established 
fields which require a source of continuing funds in order that care- 
fully planned experiments may be carried through a sufficient number 
of seasons to have established a new level of soil fertility and reliable 
data as to its effect on the quality of burley. 


INSECT CON TROL 


As a result of research at the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, insect damage has been reduced markedly. Wireworms at one 
time took a high toll of tobacco plans. This trouble has been almost 
eliminated by the use of insecticides such as chlordane and lindane in 
the setting water. - 

Flea beetles are perennial pests on tobacco. There insects can be 
suppressed by use of DDT, one of the newer insecticides. 

ornworms yield readily to treatment with toxaphene. On account 
of the residue problem, however, this important insecticide will not be 
recommended by the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station for 
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use on tobacco this year. TDE (Rhothane) will be suggested as a 
substitute. 

Grasshoppers, in some years, do much damage to tobacco plants. 
Ravages by this pest can be reduced noticeably by the use of chlordane. 

Within the past 5 years the green peach aphid has become an im- 
portant pest on tobacco in Kentuce ky. Experiments have shown that 
this pest can be controlled by the use of a new insecticide known as 
parathion. : 

The green June beetle larva is and has been a serious pest in tobacco 
plant beds. Results of experiments here show that this insect can be 
controlled by the use of parathion, applied through the canvas over the 
tobacco beds. 


CURING 


Studies at the experiment station in control chambers established the 
fact that humidity was the most critical favor in the curing of burley 
tobacco. A range of temperature from 65° to 95° F. may be used for 
good curing as long as the average relative humidity remains at 65 
percent. Following the establishment of this basic fact barn studies 
were conducted to determine the amount of ventilation necessary to 
provide ideal curing conditions when the amount of tobacco in the 
barn was varied. 

Experimentation also was used to determine the amount of sup- 
plemental heat that would be necessary to continue proper curing 
when weather conditions were unfavorable for air curing. From the 
barn studies it was found that the barn should be located so that the 
prevailing winds were_at right angles to the long axis of the barn 
and that half the side wall of the barn should be hinged so that it 
could be opened for ventilation of the barn. 

Many thousands of dollars have been saved by the growers by the 
practicing of these curing procedures. Much is yet to be done in the 
design of the barn so that it can be used throughout the year in other 
farm enterprises and still be suitable for the proper curing of burley. 
Studies must also be made on new types of fuel from the standpoint 
of economy of use and excellence of the cured tobacco. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


Labor is the largest item of cost—requiring on the average about 
300 man-hours to produce an acre of tobacco. 

Job analysis of work methods in production and marketing indi- 

cates possible savings in labor requirement of 25 to 30 percent. For 

example, effective work methods in plant pulling increase labor ac- 
complishment from 1,000 to about 1,500 plants per hour per man. 
Similar increases in accomplishments have been indicated for cutting, 
stripping and warehousing of the crop. 

During the years following World War IT, research on work 
methods and harvesting procedures indicate about $150 to $200 per 
acre larger returns for priming the leaves that ripen early while 
allowing the remainder of the plant to complete the ripening in the 
field than for stalk cutting at an earlier stage to save the lower leaves. 
Studies in progress at the present time are indicating the effects of 
cultural practices such as topping, suckering, width of planting, and 
so forth, upon labor accomplishment, vield and quality of burley crop. 
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Harvesting, housing, and curing are phases of tobacco production 
where labor utilization and equipment studies are further needed. 
Reappraisal of work methods and adoption of new equipment are 
important continuing phases of research in tobacco production. 


RESEARCH PAYS GOOD DIVIDENDS 


Increased yields, better quality and greater efliciency in production 
have been closely associated with the research program in tobacco. 

In 1934-38 Kentucky farmers produced an average of 800 pounds 
of tobacco per acre. By 1946-50 production had increased to 1,200 
pounds. At average prices received for the 1946-50 crops, this in- 
creased yield per acre on 362,000 acres of tobacco harvested in 1950 
amounted to $61,000,000, That is to say, one-third of the $150,000,000 
income from the 1950 tobacco crop was made possible by increased 
yield and associated, quality. (See Bulletin of the University of 
Kentucky, Your University—at the Threshold of Greatness, vol. 43, 
No. 9, p. 6, September 1951.) 

A large part of this increase in yield has been made possible by 
the research and information programs of the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Extension Service. Research has been basic 
in furnishing the know-how in bringing about this increase in yield 
and other gains in productive efliciency. Increased yields and quality 
have been due: ‘ 

1. To improved production practices such as more fertilizer, better 
adapted land, winter cover crops, sprays and dusts for insects and dis- 
sase and better curing and better varieties of tobacco such as Kentucky 
16, 26, 35, 41A, 57, 151, and 160 developed by the Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at the University of Kentucky. 

2. To greater price stability and more settled conditions resulting 
from tobacco production control and price support programs. 

3. To the technical know-how carried to farmers by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and other agencies depending for informa- 
tion upon the experiment station. 

Through the years research findings adopted by farmers have in- 
creased farm incomes many times over the cost of research. For 
example, widespread adoption of work-simplification practices in 
tobacco production have been carefully estimated to have reached 
about a fourth of the growers by 1945. The adoption of these prac- 
tices has continued. Increases of 25 to 30 percent in labor accom- 
plishment through improved work methods were general. Based on 
these savings assumed to have been accomplished by one-third of the 
tobacco growers of the 362,000 acres of tobacco, Kentucky farmers 
saved approximately 825,000 man-days in 1950. In money terms this 
represents a saving in production costs to the tobacco growers of 
Kentucky of approximately $5 million a year. 


BLACK SHANK——A NEW THREAT 


Black shank has been present in Kentucky since the early thirties. 
It spread very slowly until the last 4 years, when the rate was much 
accelerated. The disease is caused by a fungus—one of the water 
molds—that is ideally adapted to water distribution. That is why 
it is so prevalent on overflow lands along creeks and rivers. Spread 
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from overflow land to higher ground on the same farm and to other 
farms is usually through interchange of labor and tools. The fungus 
also produces heavy-walled spores that will withstand drying for 
years. 

There is a rapid decrease of the fungus in soils sown to pasture 
plants; but the question as to whether the fungus disappears com- 
fm oe! in pasture soils cannot now be answered because of the possi- 

ility of recontamination of the field when set to tobacco, which could 
be interpreted as survival. 

Since the first appearance of this disease the agricultural experi- 
ment station and extension service have recommended the sowing of 
infested fields to grass. Where this advice has been followed, when 
the disease first appeared, there was frequently no recurrence of the 
disease on the farms or in the county for several years. 

The extremely rapid spread of the disease during the past two 
years emphasizes its danger and the necessity for immediate expansion 
of research and breeding if heavy losses are to be avoided. 

The extent of black shank in Kentucky is shown on this map. 

Two approaches to black-shank problem. The work in control of 
black shank consists of two parts—first, a short-term program of 
improved cultural practices to prevent spread, to partially eradicate 
the fungus and to reduce crop losses by containment of the disease 
until satisfactory resistant varieties are available, and second, a long- 
term program consisting of a thorough study of the disease for resist- 
ance to black shank and other diseases. 


CONTAIN MENT 


With the present known varities of tobacco reliance for control of 
black shank in Kentucky for the present must be placed chiefly on 
publicity and extension work to inform growers of the nature of the 
disease, the rapidity and methods of spread, the methods of identifica- 
tion and the practices that may be followed to reduce losses. The scope 
and difficulty of instructing growers in the educational program is 
indicated by the following points of emphasis in instructions to 
tobacco growers : 

1. Searching by growers for dying plants in their crops and correct 
diagnosis of the cause of death. 

2. Cleaning machinery thoroughly after the use in black shank 
fields to prevent contamination of clean fields. 

3. Moving tobacco from fields where black shank is present, and 
seeding the land to grass. 

4. Informing growers that under Kentucky conditions black shank 
lives on tobacco but. no other field crops. 

5. Putting waterways on the farm in grass permanently. 

6. Avoiding exchange of machinery and labor with farmers who 
have black shank. 

7. Growing tobacco plants at home to avoid possible contamination. 

8. Giving attention to sources of water for watering beds, setting 
water, and irrigating crops, since creek and river water in any section 
of the State may be contaminated. 

9. Removing all black shank plants from the field, destroying plants 
and spot sterilizing area with nabam where plants were removed. 
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10. Locating tobacco fields, so drainage water from highways will 
not flow across field. Ditch water may become contaminated and 
when it overflows tobacco fields, it infects the soil with blank shank. 

Research on black shank and breeding for resistance. 

To provide the information needed for education program as con- 
tain the disease it is important to determine sources of the fungus, all 
methods of spread, persistence of fungus in the soil in the presence 
of various crop plants, methods of sterilizing er otherwise cleaning 
machinery, rotations to be followed with susceptible and resistant 
varieties, and to determine the details of the methods to be used in the 
short term program. 

Breeding for resistance to black shank is carrying on. 

(a) By hybridizing resistant and susceptible tobaccos and selecting 
for type desired; and 

(6) By crossing wild species that are known to have immunity with 
improved varieties in an attempt to develop acceptable varieties that 
will have immunity to the disease. Thus far varieties of Kentucky 
tobaccos that have resistance have failed when grown on land after 
a diseased crop. This makes them unacceptable to growers who have 
a single piece of ground fit for tobacco. Likewise, no immune varieties 
have been developed although the breeding in progress at the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station suggests that development of 
varieties having immunity is possible. 

Both methods of breeding call for careful and painstaking research. 
The task is made more difficult by the need also to have black shank 
resistant varieties also resistant to such diseases as black root rot, 
mosair, fusarium wilt and wildfire, and in addition, to have the desir- 
able physical characteristics of present improved varieties. 

The question has been raised, What are we going to do with this 
money if we get it. 

There is little need of giving emphasis to the problem of tobacco 
as far as it concerns Kentucky. About 60 percent of our farmers 
grow tobacco as a cash project ; 40 percent of our income comes from 
tobacco. Anything that threatens tobacco threatens our national 
economy. The black shank is merely a new threat and even though 
we have additional funds locally to see what we can do with this prob- 
lem, I would like to point out the problems we have met in terms of 
our limited budget. 

We are building a new greenhouse to be devoted to the study of 
black shank and in that we are going to study under temperature 
and humidity and control conditions this organism—how it lives and 
behaves under different soil conditions and then we have a pretty 
serious problem of trying to keep this disease contained or stopped. 

Here is a little map that indicates the very rapid spread of black 
shank in the State of Kentucky in the last 3 years. Over 50 percent of 
farms show various degrees of invasion and we are trying to develop 
an educational survey program this year that will keep the diseases 
on the farms away from spreading and restrict it to where it is now, 
in the counties where it is and that will be a rather difficult job to do. 

We think we ought to do what we can, but we believe the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in terms of service to the States should have a 
screening center where new germ _— is brought in and tested and 
what seems to be promising should be turned over to the States. And 
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as we have these new strains coming along thev should go to the 
States. In Kentucky we may have at least 10 different places where 
we could carry these new strains and test them under the soil and 
climatic conditions we have in these different areas and then, along 
with the tests that must go with these to determine whether they 
should go along with these other diseases as well as black shank. We 
must, too, see that we keep up the quality of the tobacco in terms of 
what the producer wants. 

We would like two geneticists on the staff and we are adding one 
and we need a chemist to test them in terms of their chemical factors 
and we need to observe the physical characteristic changes and so on. 
And we need a mechanism whereby the breeding work done in the 
States in promising developments should be exchanged whenever 
timely with other States and we should have an exchange of materials 
going along throughout the whole regien. We cannot do that in 
terms of our State programs. We have to work within the confines 
of our own States. But if we can join in the work of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in this type of program we are able to study and 
work with any strains that come along over a wide area. We believe 
a greenhouse and field work will enable us to grow about two genera- 
tions a vear on that basis. 

There are a lot of things T could say about the problems. TI think 
they have been said here. But there is obvious in terms of the com- 
mercial enterprise in the tobacco area and T believe, Mr. Chairman, 
on the basis of accomplishments to date on the part of the scientists 
in the Department of Agriculture and on the State level even though 
we have been baffled and defeated and frustrated in terms of some of 
the preblems we have had to attack, I believe the record will show we 
have done a pretty good job for agriculture as a whole. We know 
everyone is asking for more and more research. When the Research 
and Marketing Act came along and Congress declared its intention of 
supnorting sgricultural research at certain progressive levels, I don’t 
need to remind you that we have been unable to keep up with those 
progressive stages and have not been able to push our agricultural 
program as we had hoped 4 or 5 years ago. 

I believe with vour permission I will conclude there and answer 
anv of your questions. 

If you would like to get a little better perspective of black shank 
and how it explodes and how it worked, we developed some slides 
and Dr. Mosley and Dr. Crooks have them here. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to see them. 

We are happy to have the information which you have given us 
for the record. We will ask Dr. Mosley to give us a statement for 
the record showing what work is being done with the present money 
and what would have been done if the Bureau of Plant Industry 
had been given the $60,000 they requested. 

Tt will be hard to find any way to help with the $60,000 under the 
conditions we have here. I do not see how we can push money on 
the Bureau of Plant Industry that they did not ask for. 

I think there is a real basis for extending the research program. 
We are in thorough sympathy with you but you need to get it in the 
budget and then fight that out. But to push it on to people who 
know more about it than we do, it gives us very little hope of carrying 
it through Congress. 


AIA 
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I would like for Dr. Mosley to submit a statement for the record 
that will indicate the damage to tobacco from these diseases for the 
last 2 or 3 years. I think the record should also show that tobacco 
has been under the control program for some years, that is, the acreage 
is controlled. The farmer is limited to that acreage and if he loses 
some of it, there is a real effect on his future. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Tosacco INVESTIGATIONS IN BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS AND AGRICULTURAL 
IXNGINEERING AS RELATED TO BLACK SHANK AND OTHER WorK 


BLACK SHANK DISEASE 


The black-shank disease was first known in Java about 1893 and appeared in 
Florida in 1915. By 1925 it was still limited to the relatively small shade tobacco 
area in Florida, but in 1931 the disease appeared in flue-cured tobacco of the 
Winston-Salem area of North Carolina. It spread slowly eastward until 1940 
when it reached the middle belt fiue-cured area where Granville wilt, another 
very destructive tobacco disease, had caused severe losses. 

During the period 1915 to 1931 the black-shank disease did not spread rapidly. 
Although it was damaging in the Florida area, the losses were minimized 
apparently by the moderate type of resistance found in shade tobacco varieties 
selected and grown. The increasing seriousness of the disease has been par- 
ticularly recognized during the past 10 years because of (1) the exceedingly 
rapid spread, especially in epidemic proportions in the last five years, and (2) its 
advance into new areas where one or more other tobacco diseases, including 
Granville wilt, root, rot, wildfire, nematodes, moasic, or blue mold also are already 
present to add to the disease hazards. The presence of the other diseases compli- 
cates the breeding problem for obtaining disease resistant types, which is the 
most effective, economical means of control. 


LOSSES FROM BLACK SHANK 


Total losses from the disease have not been stimated over all the area for past 
years; however, an inspection in 1945 showed 146 infected farms in Virginia, 
800 in North Carolina and 20 in Kentucky. In 1950 the infection had spread 
to 2,919 farms in Virginia, 27,085 in North Carolina, and 751 in Kentucky. An 
accurate survey in North Carolina in 1951 showed that 15,000 acres of tobaceo 
planted were completely destroyed and not harvested. Based on values of the 
crop on the harvested acres, this is a $7,500,000 loss. The losses in the same 
area due to damaged plants were estimated to exceed that of the acreage ac- 
tually destroyed. Losses in the tobacco area of Virginia were extreme and 
comparable to the worst losses in North Carolina. 

A survey in Kentucky in 1951 showed that black-shank losses oceurred in 53 
counties with the total destruction of plants amounting to more than $1,000,000. 
Individual farmers have experienced losses amounting to as much as $10,000 by 
total destruction on more than 15 acres of tobacco on a single farm. Losses 
in east Tennessee within the past 2 years have been severe, especially for in- 
dividual growers who in some cases have lost their entire crop. In general, 
the losses have been more serious in the burley area of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
but extensive losses also have occurred in the dark tobaccos of these regions. 
The infection is in the early stages in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and although 
total losses were light in 1951, some farmers already have suffered almost 
complete losses in some of their fields. 


BUREAU RECOGNITION OF THE BLACK SHANK PROBLEM 


The serious nature of the black-shank disease problem, and particularly the 
hazard created by the invasion of the black shank disease into other tobacco 
disease areas, has long been recognized by the Bureau; and the Division of 
Tobacco, Medicinal, and Special Crops has shifted its research program to 
place more emphasis in this general problem field. The Bureau requested 
additional funds in fiscal years 1947, 1948, 1952 and 1953 to accelerate its 
research in this particular problem area, The requests varied from $50,000 
to $90,000 in the Bureau estimates submitted to the Agriculturai Research 
Administration and the Department, and from $27,000 to $72,400 in the Depart- 
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ment estimates as submitted to the Budget Bureau. Under budgetary limitations 
the estimates forwarded by the Budget Bureau to Congress have not contained 
any requests during these years for increases to accelerate research in this 
particular problem area. 

Because of the seriousness of the situation and in spite of the general re- 
duction in funds available to the Bureau which resulted in the curtailment of 
important work beginning in fiscal year 1951, the Bureau shifted $10,000 from 
other areas of work to strengthen the program of developing disease resistant 
varieties of tobacco. By establishing at Beltsville a special isolated greenhouse 
handled by a trained pathologist, limited studies under controlled conditions, 
which are basic and necessary to the development of resistant types, have been 
advanced to indicate the possibility of combining black shank resistance with 
root rot resistance in burley tobacco. 

In preparing the 1953 estimates, the Bureau included an increase of $60,000 
in the recommendations to the Agricultural Research Administration and for 
Department consideration. The Department allowed $37,400 as an increase, 
but this amount was not included in the funds for the Bureau as allowed by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

The $60,000 recommended by the Bureau was considered the minimum amount 
required to do an effective job on the most urgent and basic phases of the 
program. It was planned to provide $30,000 for the establishment of a winter 
breeding and selection garden area along the coast of Florida where hybrid 
material could be grown during the winter months. This would provide for 
two generations of the crop per year, doubling the speed with which the breeding 
and selection program could progress. The remaining $30,000 would provide 
for technical help in the plant disease and genetic research at the Beltsville 
headquarters to study the nature of the disease. This includes studying the 
possible presence of strains or types of the disease and the transfer of resistance 
contained in certain wild relatives of tobacco to varieties of the several types 
more nearly suited for growing in the flue-cured, burley, and other tobacco 
areas. This program would essentially provide the basie breeding material to 
be used in further crosses at Beltsville, as well as by tobacco breeders in the 
cooperating State experiment stations. 

The reduced amount of $37,400 would have been expended for the same ob- 
jectives on a greatly reduced scale. The winter breeding station would be cur- 
tailed with a total allotment of about $15,400, which would not provide for a 
highly trained plant breeding staff, but would be limited to a lower grade pre- 
fessional or subprofessional staff member who could plant and grow the materials 
supplied by the different cooperating State and Federal tobacco-plant breeders. 
The latter would be required to travel to the winter plots to observe the materials 
and make the selections so that their operations would be somewhat less effective 
than the program envisaged under the original plan. The larger request pro- 
vided for a more competent staff at the winter station, capable of handling much 
of the selection work and also capable of developing further hybrids for dis- 
tribution in the regional cooperative programs. Similarly, the program at 
Beltsville would be reduced from $30,000 to $22,000, which would limit the amount 
of material that could be grown and observed. The amount of hybrid material 
that can be grown and evaluated under controlled disease conditions is partic- 
ularly important in crosses involving wild types because of the extreme difference 
in the gentic make-up of the plants. The chance of obtaining individual plant 
segregates which combine, for example, the gene for black shank or other disease 
resistance with the maximum desirable genetic composition of the commercially 
acceptable type, is very limited. Large plant populations with an adequate staff 
for properly studying and evaluating the hybrid materials are essential. 

The larger program, calling for $200,000 expansion as presented by the Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina delegation on March 10th, would provide for (1) $30,000 
for the winter breeding nursery, (2) $50,000 for the basic research program at 
Beltsville, and (3) $120,000 for further breeding and evaluation work cooperative 
with the State experiment stations throughout the principal tobacco growing 
areas where black-shank disease is a major problem. This third phase of the 
work, which was not provided for in the earlier Bureau estimates, is an im- 
portant segment of the job because varieties that are adapted to the local grow- 
ing conditions and which include not only black-shank disease resistance, but 
also resistance to the one or more other diseases present in the locality, must be 
selected under the various local conditions for each type of tobacco. The value 
of coordinated regional testing by widespread field evaluation of these materials 
has been demonstrated in the recent program of tobacco variety improvement 
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as well as in other crop breeding programs of the Bureau. One year of testing 
at 10 locations where the growing conditions and disease prevalence are different 
oftentimes provides as much information as 10 years of observation at a single 
location. The field program to be supported by about $120,000 of the increase 
is recognized as essential in any breeding program where rapid progress is to 
be made. This amount wouid be used for all the five major types grown over 
a range of 13 States ranging from Florida to the Connecticut Valley and west- 
ward to the Mississippi. 


CURRENT RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The tobacco work now under way involves the following four fields of activity 
which are intimately integrated: (a) Production studies, $64,280, (b) breeding, 
$68,260, (¢) disease studies including seed bed and field control of diseases, 
$64,190, and (d) quality evaluation, $63,290. 

In the field of production studies that cover plant nutrition, fertilizer require- 
ments, planting and crop-handling practices, attention is also given to variety 
performance of disease-resistant lines. These lines are included in the tests in 
cooperition with State experiment stations along with other standard varieties 
that are usable in the several areas and types of tobacco. The use of specific 
varieties is limited to a particular tobacco type anid in most cases a variety is 
limited in its usefulness to a rather narrow range of distribution. 

In the field of breeding, practically all of the emphasis is now on breeding for 
disease resistant tobacco with high quality. 

The disease work gives emphasis to selecting breeding material and evaluating 
it when crossed into types in the variety development program. This includes 
both tield and seed bed diseases. Emphasis in breeding and disease work is 
concentrated on black shank disease, Granville wilt, blue mold, nematode disease, 
fusarium wilt, black root rot, mosaic, frenching, and wildfire with major emphasis 
on black shank. The most recent shift of emphasis in the work has been to 
develop varieties that have resistance to more than one disease in the same 
variety, and to approach the diseases control problem by the development of 
immunity by means of interspecies crosses. 

The evaluation program is now limited primarily to make chemical determina- 
tions upon varieties grown under varying conditions and by determination of 
the chemical and physical properties of the beeding material and the hybrid 
strains in the process of their development for disease resistance. Tobacco 
is used for specific qualities which it develops under certain soil and climatic 
conditions and which are influenced by the method of crop handling. Evaluating 
new breeding materials makes certain that the desirable features are selected 
during the process of breeding and precludes the development of varieties not 
acceptable to the trade because of some new or different physical or chemical 
property. 


SHIFT IN ACTIVITIES TO MEET CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Prior to 1930, the activities of the Bureau dealt chiefly with the problems of 
growing and handling tobacco as a crop. Attention was given to methods of 
cultivation, establishing the crop in the field, and harvesting practices. Later 
the problem of nutrition came to the front and much work was done with ferti- 
lizers in establishing the influences of the nutrients, such as chlorine, potash, 
nitrogen, phosphorus and magnesium, as these materials related to the nutrition 
and growth of the tobacco plant. This work led to development of the basic 
fertilizer formulas for growing the quality of tobacco which has established 
international recognition of American tobacco as the world standard. The only 
serious disease problem was black root rot of tobacco. Fortunately, certain culti- 
vated varieties had some varying degrees of resistance and the selection method 
of variety improvement gave an acceptable measure of control. Black shank was 
known as a tropical disease in Florida as early as 1915, but was extremely local 
and gave no indication that 30 years later it would become a destructive disease 
in all tobacco areas. 

About 1930 marks a period of reorientation of work in the tobacco research, 
as increasing losses from disease became a major problem. To meet this issue, 
an approach to disease control was made by trying all of the known procedures 
of crop handling, use of chemical treatments as dusts and sprays, and a relatively 
new approach to disease control by more reliance on resistant varieties. The 
change in emphasis brought forth many improved varieties of tobacco with 
resistance to single diseases. Examples are: Oxford 1, 2, 3 and 4, varieties of 
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flue-cured tobacco resistant to black shank; Variety 400, 401, 402, flue-cured 
tobacco resistant to black root rot with nematode tolerance; Habana 142 and 
Habana 211, cigar tobaccos resistant to black root rot: Connecticut 15, a shade 
tobacco resistant to black root rot ; and, Kentucky 16, a burley tobacco resistant 
to black root rot, developed by the Kentucky station. Numerous other selections 
made by State experiment stations and private concerns were developed from 
these varieties. 

1935 marks another development in the program to meet the disease problem 
by introducing new genetic material into the domestic tobaccos. Prior to 1935, 
all improvements were based upon selections out of domestic stock. The Bureau 
in 1984-35 sent plant collectors to South America for the study and collection 
of new genetic material in tobacco. This was followed with a program of inten- 
sive testing and breeding. By 1937, a new source of genetic material was identi- 
fied and found to have a very high degree of resistance to Granville wilt, and in 
1938 and 1939 the basic genetic line, TI 448-A was released to all the plant 
breeders in the country interested in controlling Granville wilt. Out of this 
material was developed Oxford 26, released in 1942. By 1945 this new variety 
Was planted on more than 80,000 acres of tobacco land in practically all of the 
flue-cured area affected with Granville wilt, resulting in bringing back more 
than 20,000 farms to their original value, which had dropped at least 50 percent 
because of the wilt that had plagued the area in increasing proportions for more 
than 25 years. 

1940 marked another period of major shift in the tohacco work because of 
overlapping diseases. The section of the unit dealing entirely with plant nutri- 
tion and influence of light on plant growth was discontinued to permit greater 
emphasis on fundamental tobacco genetics and breeding for disease control. 
The genetics and disease behavior of tobacco relatives were intensely studied, 
and work initiated to study cross compatibility and the transfer of characters 
from the new genetic material to tobacco. Workers were started on the problem 
of developing varieties with multiple resistance from a complex of genetic char- 
acters. The problem proved to be extremely difficult from a genetic standpoint 
and it was necessary to include a large amount of chemical and physical evalua- 
tion of breeding materials in all stages of development. Also, because of the 
complication involving genetic combinations from several lines, it became neces- 
sary to greatly expand the field testing program. A first result of this effort 
involving chemists, plant breeders, pathologists and agronomists working as a 
team is two varieties of tobacco, Dixie Bright 101 and 102, resistant to both Gran- 
ville wilt and black shank released in 1950. These varieties had their final 
field testing in North Carolina and have given a large measure of control where 
two diseases overlapped. Since their release they have been tested in other areas 
and found to be lacking for one reason or another. This emphasizes the need 
for final selection in the specific producing areas as new basic breeding mate- 
rials are developed and made av ailable. 

With the disease complex now involving black root rot, blue mold, nematode 
disease, mosaic, wildfire, Granville wilt, and black shank, the tobacco work is 
focused on disease control by developing lines of tobacco with multiple resistance 
and wherever possible with multiple immunity through interspecies crossing: ¢ 
job far more complex than single or even multiple line resistance, but with 
promise of far greater economic value to the tobacco grower when such new lines 
are developed. As an indication of success, with a teamwork approach, lines 
of tobaeco with actual immunity fo wildfire and mosaic from an interspecies cross 
are within one or two generations of release. This is the result of the teamwork 
on one disease combination. Each disease combination for a type is a 10-year 
job for the breeders, disease men, and evaluation chemists unless ways and 
means are developed to accelerate the program. 


SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Shifts in the nature of the problems dealt with by the Bureau are evident in 
the condensed list of significant accomplishments : 

1. Introduction of shade tobacco culture in the Connecticut Valley. 1900. 

2. Demonstration of insect transmission of mosaic. 1912-17. This was the 
first proof that insects spread virus diseases. 

3. Development of black root rot resistant varieties of tobacco of the cigar bur- 
ley and white burley types. 1915-19. This was by selection from domestic 
tobacco. 

4. Discovery of the remarkable influence of relative length of day and night 
on plants—now a fundamental law in plant environment. 1920, 
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5. Discovery of the widespread occurrence of magnesium deficiency in tobacco 
soils, resulting in the production of poor quality of tobacco formerly thought to 
be diseased. 1921. 


6. Demonstration that tobacco in continuous culture is not necessarily re- 
sponsible for soil exhaustion. 1924. This founded a basis for soil conservation 
while it was in productive use. 

7. A method found to detect deficiency of specific elements in the soil. 1925-35. 
This has been the basis of determining soil deficiencies by a knowledge of symp- 
toms in the plant. 


8. Developed controls for blue mold on tobacco by use of gas, sprays and dusts. 
1982. (Improved during the following 10-year period). 

9. Development of a Granville wilt resistant flue-cured tobacco. 1942. This 
is the first time any new genetic material had been introduced into a commercial 
varlety of tobacco, f 

10. Development of two improved varieties of flue-cured tobacco with resistance 
of two diseases; that is, Dixie Bright 101 and 102, resistant to Granville wilt 


and black shank. Released 1950. These are the first varieties of tobacco with 
sign'ficant resistance to two or more diseases. 

11. Through an interspecies crossing method, developed a line of tobacco im- 
mune to wildfire and mosaic to within one or two generations of release. 1952. 
This is basic to further development of new varieties with immunity to other 
diseases. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Staton what 
would be the acreage per producer for burley. 

Mr. Sraron. One producer would be a little over 2 acres. 

Mr. Wuirren. I knew the acreage was very small and that was the 
point of it. 

Mr. Wetcu. 2.4 acres. 

Dr. Cummrnes. The average acreage would be 4 or 5 acres. 

Mr. Wetcu. Three or four acres. 

Mr. Warts. Rudolph, having served on the Research and Marketing 
Act since the bill passed, this was our No. 1 problem and the most 
serious problem we have discussed since the RMA was affirmed. I 
represent the dark area which is very small and last year it was alarm- 
ing. This seems to be a request for an investment, as I see it, to save 
the Government’s and the taxpayers’ money. If we spend a few 
thousand to save several million, 1 would not call it wasteful expendi- 
ture and I would like for you gentlemen to consider it as an investment. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am sure the committee understands that. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I should like to present Mr. W. L. 
Staton, secretary-treasurer of the Burley Tobacco Growers Coopera- 
tive Association who would like to contribute his statement. 

Mr. Wurirren. You may proceed, Mr. Staton. 

Mr. Sraron. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
appreciate very much your willingness to hear us today. As a repre- 
sentative of the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association 
and its 230,000 members, I wish to present one particular reason why 
I believe an increase in appropriations is weal for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in order for it to carry on more extensive research and 
experimentation in the field of tobacco diseases and plant breeding. 

As you know, the Federal Treasury during the past fiscal year re- 
ceived from tobacco taxes more than $1,250,000,000, or enough to pay 
approximately 80 percent of the proposed budget for the operation 
of the entire United States Department of Agriculture for the ensuing 
vear. 

Tobacco revenue for each and every hour of the year returns to the 
Government more than $142,000,000. The increased amount we seek 
is less than 114 hours’ collections from this great agricultural commod- 
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ity. It has been conservatively estimated that one disease, namely, 
black shank, caused a loss of more than $2,000,000 and the United 
States Treasury will lose in revenue almost $2,250,000 on account of 
this dangerous disease. Therefore, if we are losing such sums as these 
through lack of adequate funds to enable our scientists and plant 
pathologists to experiment and determine the remedy, as surely from 
past records they most certainly will, in my opinion, we would be 
practicing false economy in failing to supply the necessary appro- 
priations. 

A request of only one and one-half hour’s receipts that could easily 
repay the Government manyfold does not seem to me to be unreason- 
able. We need to protect and keep healthy a commodity that is such 
a fine monetary provider. 

Down in my State, a native citizen who owns and trains a horse 
for racing is called a “hard-boot.” When a hard-boot has his horse 
ready for a winning race, he is overjoyed if he can get a lay of 5 to 1 
on his money. What we propose and are saying is that we can get 
for the Government better than a 10 to 1 return on the extra amount 
asked by restoring production that is now being lost through the 
harmful effects of plant diseases. 

Mr. Anpersen. You do not claim the tobacco industry should have 
the credit for making that $1,250,000,000 do you, sir? It comes out 
of the general taxpayers and tobacco is only the vehicle for levying 
that tax. 

Mr. Staton. Tobacco is a unique crop. 

Mr. Anpersen. With regard to the latter part of your statement, 
how much do you estimate is lost? 

Mr. Sratron. We have an estimate on the burley crop of something 
like $2,000,000 and on the other probably more than $2,000,000. 

Mr. Anpersen. Approximately $5,000,000 a year is a loss on account 
of this disease to the producer? 

Mr. Staton. Something like that. 

Mr. Cuetr. It is on its way to more than that. There are approxi- 
mately 157,000 farmers and the figure is approximately 50,000 will be 
infected. That is about one-third of the total will be in States affected. 
That is serious. 

Mr. Sraton. On poundage of tobacco the Government collects ap- 
proximately $1.30 on cigarette tobacco. So, you will see what the 
Government stands to lose. I believe that would be a good argument 
before Congress. 

Mr. Warts. I should like to present Mr. C. W. Maloney, President 
of the Stemming District Tobacco Association. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed, Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. Maroney. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
tobacco growers and the tobacco industry as a whole wish to express 
their appreciation for the opportunity to appear before this Appro- 
priations Committee and submit information regarding the diseases 
that have been very destructive to the tobacco industry in Kentucky. 
If steps are not taken immediately to find a remedy to halt these 
diseases and research is not started for new breeding the tobacco in- 
dustry will soon be wiped out and 300,000 tobacco growers in Ken- 
tucky will suffer the loss of their incomes, which is the livelihood of 
a million and a quarter people, as they depend on this income for 
12 months of the year. 
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It has been estimated that the growers of tobacco in the year 1951 
suffered a loss of approximately $1,000,000, caused by black shank 
and other diseases which have been creeping into this industry since 
1930 and has reached the point where there is not a county in Ken- 
tucky, where tobacco is grown, that this disease is not in the county. 
Year by year this disease has increased and if immediate steps are 
not taken and a sufficient amount of money appropriated to control 
the disease whereby production can be continued, our Federal Gov- 
ernment Treasury could well see a drop into the United States Gov- 
ernment’s income from tobacco taxation. The $1 million loss to the 
tobacco growers on the 1951 crop, due to these diseases, would mean 
approximately $214 million to the Federal Government in taxes. Our 
Government can well afford to appropriate the amount of money 
asked for in order that the States which grow tobacco may be fur- 
nished sufficient funds from Federal aid to be able to control and 
increase the quality of our tobacco in order that our Government 
would not lose any funds caused by the reduction in production from 
disease. 

In August of last year the tobacco growers realized the seriousness 
of this matter and the need for immediate steps to be taken and a 
committee was set up of growers to see what could be done in order 
that this program could be started immediately. Knowing that there 
are no funds available at the present time and that the time element 
meant a lower income to the farmer if we did not begin to secure a 
cure, the committee began to function immediately. They called on 
the tobacco growers and their organizations and other tobacco in- 
dustries and with the help of Governor Wetherby through his emer- 
gency fund we obtained $50,000 and the green light was given to the 
College of Agriculture of the University to proceed in the interest of 
the tobacco industry. 

The Kentucky Legislature met in January of this year and a growers’ 
committee called upon the Governor and the Kentucky Legislature 
and explained to them the seriousness of this matter and the legis- 
lature has appropriated $60,000 per year for the next 2 years, a total 
of $120,000, and which has been approved by the Governor and this 
money will be available after July 1, of this year. 

We feel sure that the members of this committee, after carefully 
reviewing the data which I wish to file with this committee, will rec- 
ommend an increase in appropriations to the proper department in 
order that our State of Kentucky will receive additional funds in 
order that this program can be carried out. 

I thank you for your careful consideration in this matter. 


Notes ON RESEARCH NEEDS IN Tosacco 


1. Importance of tobacco: Tobacco is very important to a large segment of 
American agriculture. Tobacco production for 1950, according to tobaeco sta 
tisties for 1950 published by USDA was 2,032,450,000 pounds. 

Fer the various types, production was: 

1,000 lbs. 

Flue-cured___-_-_-- ve ne ete = ’ ro . 1, 257, 280 
surley —_ _- bested 497, 280 
Fire-cured ___ = on 57, 453 
Maryland . 40, 000 
Dark air-cured ‘ , 28, 649 
I SO I i it deca ie eid eac dS a ah llc 3, 584 
Other tobaccos___- A ne Fe oy kt Sr OS oe 147, 791 





Tobacco is an important source of income to farmers. Total cash farm income 
from sale of tobacco for the Nation, in 1950, was $1,064,286,000. In many States 
it is a major source of income for agriculture. In Kentucky, income from tobacco 
was $179,914,000, or 34.7 percent of total cash farm income in 1950. Because of 
the localization of tobacco production, tobacco is even more important to the 
welfare of farmers and many localities than these figures would indicate. 

A large number of farmers are engaged in the production of tobacco. Accord- 
ing to the United States Census of Agriculture for 1945, there were 490,585 
tobacco growers in the United States, representing 8.4 percent of all farms report- 
ing. In Kentucky 126,423 farms, or 53 percent of all farms, reported as having 
grown the product. 

Another characteristic of tobacco production which is significant in public 
policy is that tobacco is grown for the most part on small farms that grow small 
acreages. For example, the average acreage of tobacco was about 3.5 acres per 
farm for the United States as a whole, according to the United States Census of 
Agriculture of 1945. In Kentucky, one of the principal tobacco-producing States, 
the average was approximately 2.9 acres per farm. If one realizes that tobacco 
was the principal source of income for a large part of these farmers, he can better 
appreciate how important public services of research and education are to the 
segment of American agriculture. 

2. Some urgently pressing problems: Tobacco growers are confronted with 
many problems that are peculiar to tobacco and on which farmers need assist- 
ance in their solution. The problems change in importance from time to time, 
Some of the more pressing current problems are: 

Plant diseases.—With the concentration of tobacco in an area, intensified pro- 
duction, diseases like black root rot build up until losses from this particular dis- 
ease become very serious; or a disease like black shank comes into an area 
and spreads in epidemic proportions and, unless controlled, threatens to wipe out 
an industry. Diseases must be constantly studied and methods of eradication, 
prevention, or control developed before they obtain such a foothold as to be 
epidemic. Research must be constant and thorough. In many cases the develop- 
ment of new varieties, as in the case of black shank, is the final solution. 

Insect control.—Insect populations vary with seasons, but a study of life 
cycles must be made to establish data for predicting vears of infestation. With 
the introduction of new organic insecticides, there is renewed emphasis on test- 
ing these materials for their effectiveness in insect control and the important 
testing of residues on the crop. A case in point was the sudden change in feeding 
habits of the green peach aphid and its attack on tobacco. This insect had been 
known for years but not as a pest on tobacco; then suddenly it appeared on 
tobacco and within 5 years has became a major insect pest on this crop. 

Fertility —The average acre yield of burley tobacco has increased about 50 
percent in the last 20 years. The amount of fertilizer used for this crop has 
also more than quadrupled in the same period. The question immediately arises, 
has this increase in vield, which has arisen through the use of fertilization and 
improved varieties, improved or lowered the smoking quality of the tobaeco? 
The study of fertility and nutrition of tobacco is a continuing thing that must 
he carried on from year to year. The amounts of fertility to add must be investi- 
gated under different seasonal conditions and in different amounts in order to 
know the amounts of the various fertilizers to add to give the plant a balance of 
nutrients. 

Curing.—The euring of tobacco can make a good tobacco crop a desirable 
product, or it can damage a good crop and make it worthless. The study of 
curing is costly in that barns must be built and the tobacco produced to fill them. 
They must contain sufficient instruments to record curing conditions. Additional 
trained personnel must be used to carry the information to the grower. Much 
of the low-grade tobacco on the market could be eliminated through proper curing. 

Other problems.—Other aspects of production and handling of tobacco must 
not be omitted. For example, the economical use of labor is important for any 
product which has such high labor requirements as tobacco. What is the best 
way to organize and handle such labor, and what are the opportunities to sub- 
stitute machinery for it? When, where, and how should growers sell their 
tobacco? Tobacco is marketed chiefly through loose-leaf autions: some types 
are sold mostly by private treaty; while cooperative marketing plays an im- 
portant role in several types. What are the relative advantages and economies 
of these different systems of marketing? These are typical questions that 
farmers raise and to which they may reasonably turn to research for the answers. 

3. Attached are the Federal authorizations and expenditures for agriculture 
for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953, also the authorizations and expenditures 





for the Bureau of Plant Industry. These are the authorizations for research 
only; they do not include authorizations for service and regulatory functions 
of the Department. 

For your information the total new obligational authority is given, since it is 
the total authorization for the Department of Agriculture for all activities. 

There is only a small increase in the proposed authorizations for 1953 over 
those of 1951 and 1952 for research, in contrast to substantial inereases for 
other activities of government. This fact becomes significant when one considers, 
on the ene hand, the rising costs of operating any branch of government due 
to inflation and, on the other hand, farmers are assuming greater responsibility 
for larger production in connection with the national defense program. 


Budget authorizations and expenditures for agriculture—current authorizations 
(For Fiscal Years 1951, 1952, 1953)! 


Organization unit and account title 1951 enacted | 1952 enacted | 1953 enacted 
Agricultural Marketing Act i $5, 932, 000 $4, 472, 000 $5, 500, 000 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 5, 421, 000 5, 407, 304 
Agricultural Research Administration 
Agricultural Research Administration , 274, 000 i, 434, 440 1, 476, 000 
Ottice of Experiment Stations : 2, 823, 708 , 8.8, 78 12, 942, 708 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics , 485, 000 1, 430, 000 
Bureau of Anima! Industry Raided 3. 24, 681, 616 25, 648, 52 25, 818, 000 
Bureau of airy Industry ag . 590, 000 , 573, 1, 621, 000 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry _ _- , 830, 000 7, 700, 000 7, 689, 000 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering - ‘ i 10, 784, 650 11, 484, 650 11, 696, 000 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine__. 12, 875, 000 13, 448, 000 13, 300, 000 


Total, Agricultural Research Administration 73, 343, 974 75, 543, 409 75, 972, 708 


Total new obligational authority ___- oo 1, 408, 029, 978 (1,805, 918,016 | 1, 529, 495, 834 


!The Budget of the United States Government for fiscal year ending June : 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


Budget authorizations and expenditures for fiscal year: 
obligations by activities 


ie a 1951 1952 1953 
eacription actual estimated estimated 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Plant, soil, and agricultural! engineering research: 
(a) Field crop investigations $3, 329, 688 $3, 565, 000 $3, 605, 000 
(©) Horticultural crop investigations 2, 999, 250 3, 500, 650 3, 207, 000 
(c) Forest disease investigations 434, 512 499, 000 496, 000 
(d) Soils, fertilizers. and irrigation investigations 2, 614, 923 2, 625, 000 3, OR6, 000 
(e) Agricultural engineering investigations 1, 103, O82 1, 146, 000 1, 153, 000 


Subtotal 10, 481, 455 11, 335, 650 11, 547, 000 
National Arboretum: 


(a) Operation and maintenance 104 111, 000 


111, 000 
(6) Development of physical facilities 43, 38, 000 


38, 000 


Subtotal 14s 149, 000 | 


149, 000 
Total direct obligations , 10, 629 11, 484, 650 | 11, 696, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: | 
(a) Field crop investigations i 36, 5 $2, 500 
(6) Horticultural crop investigations ), 938 5, 400 5, 500 
(c) Forest disease investigations 28, 21, 900 21, 500 
(d) Soils, fertilizers, and irrigation investigations 06, 738 106, 300 110, 300 
(e) Agricultural engineering investigations. .__-- 3, O75 32, 900 | 25, 500 


39, 200 


Tctal obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts ibe iad 212, 283 2098, 000 202, 000 


Total obligations , 5 uiee 10, 842, 200 11, 696, 650 11, 898, 000 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


WITNESSES 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Warrren. We have with us our colleague, Mr. Clair Engle. 
He is as interested in agriculture as any Member in Congress. His 
discussions are informative and his presentations straight from the 
shoulder. We will be glad to have your statement at this time, Mr. 
Engle. 

Mr. Enetr. Mr. Cha‘rman and gentlemen, I suppose you also find 
some of them repetitious so I will be very brief and impose on your 
time as little as possible. Iam glad I arrived here during the presen- 
tation which preceded me in regard to research into the tobacco field 
because it bears on a subject I wish to mention. 

Probably the outstanding fruit farmer from my State is Mr. Grant 
Merrill. He is a native of Red Bluff, Calif., and is a member of the 
Deciduous Fruit and Tree Nut Advisory Committee. I was little 
surprised to be informed by him that this committee, representing the 
outstanding people in that field from all over the United States, gave 
research as their primary consideration in the budget. I should like 
to read their statement to this Committee. It is brief: 

The committee was unanimous in requesting the Department of Agriculture, the 
executive department, and the Congress of the United States to give first priority 
to budget items dealing with research so that research may move continuously and 
progressively forward and that research funds not be reduced on a pro rata basis 
if total Department of Agriculture appropriations are reduced. It pointed out 
that the benefits of research in agriculture extend to all the people of the Nation, 
in peace or in war, as has been amply proven by the results of the past. To meet . 
the needs of our rapidly growing population and the demands of the national 
mobilization effort, research is, and will continue to be, of vital importance to our 
future. . Research to be most effective should be a continuous activity and depends 
upon the maintenance of a relatively stable group of highly trained personnel. 
Fluctuations in appropriations for research in the Department of Agriculture 
have varied from vear to year and together with rising costs of the last 4 years 
have resulted in a reduced research staff. Work on important research problems 
has had to be curtailed or abandoned and pressing new problems have not been 
attacked. The committee considers research to be the most important function of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and urges that it be maintained at 
the high level indicated by our national needs. 

As an illustration of what they were talking about, I was informed 
that some research has gone forward in treating tree diseases by 
radioactive substances. It has been found out that the trees have a 
circulatory system and a radioactive substance can be injected into 
the tree which does not respond to methods where you treat the out- 
side of the tree. 

T have always believed that research is of fundamental importance. 

We all remember how Germany during the last war, by the use of 
synthetics and materials developed from research in other fields, tre- 
mendously increased her capacity to produce and to survive and held 
at bay for over 5 years the five most powerful nations on the face of 
the earth. 

We have an Institute of Forest Genetics in Placerville in my district. 
Tt is one of the two in the Nation doing work in forest genetics. This 
important work is carried on by a tiny research staff which has been 
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working with as little as $46,000 a year. And research now extends 
back over a period of more than 20 years. This work involves the 
breeding and cross-breeding of different types of trees to produce the 
most hardy and fastest growing varieties. The continuity of their 
work is important because if it is not continued, they lose not only the 
work of a single year, but the work of all the years that have gone 
before. If they develop one tree that can resist cold and disease at 
higher altitudes which grows rapidly, they can revolutionize the lum- 
ber industry in our country. Tree farming to supplement the dimin- 
ishing forest reserves is becoming more and more prevalent and active 
throughout the whole country, and particularly in California. This 
research is of basic importance. I in from time to time appeared 
before this subcommittee and asked to have the amount of funds for 
this small research laboratory, using only an infinitesimal amount of 
money, increased and I hope that you will take a special look at the 
funds available for the Institute of Forest Genetics in the current ap- 
propriation bill and increase it at least to $100,000. 

Although I agree the budget ought to be cut down—we have to cut 
down our expenditures somewhere or other—I do not agree that the 
Bureau of the Budget is possessed of all information and all knowl- 
edge in deciding on how that lesser amount should be arrived at or as 
to what is the proper priority of items in that budget. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear you say that. I have gone along 
under the stress of circumstances in an effort to reduce things gen- 
erally, just because we had to. On the other hand, I believe we should 
not cut everything proportionately but we should eliminate those 
things which are not justified and keep those things which are essen- 
tial. Of course, there will be a great deal of difference of opinion on 
that. Circumstances require some things to be increased. 

Mr. Ener. On the floor of the House I would be more inclined fo 
follow the leadership of this subcommittee than what the budget had 
to say about it. If this subcommittee would come in and report a bill 
which on the over-all stayed within or below the actual budget esti- 
mates—within that framework as we have discussed it—and certain 
items had been left out and others left in, I would be inclined to take 
the judgment of this subcommittee rather than what the Bureau of the 
Budget thought. 

The members of this committee are more expert in the field of agri- 
cultural appropriations than anyone in the Bureau of the Budget, and 
I would much rather rely upon your judgment. 

There is this little item of $1.351,149.37 which belongs to, I think, 
17 of the States of the Union illegally diverted by the Forest Service 
and used for purposes not authorized by law. In December 29, 1950, 
Public Law 903 became the law of the land. IT have it in my hand, 
it authorizes the reimbursement to the respective States therein men- 
tioned of the amounts illegally diverted by the Forest Service. Getting 
that bill through on the consent calendar of the House and the Senate, 
I pointed out that every legal authority that had passed upon the use 
of these funds had agreed that the Forest Service had acted outside 
the scope of the law. 

That money had been designated by Congress to go to the States 
for the building of roads and schools and to the extent the money was 
taken it was a direct deprivation of the purposes to which the money 
was dedicated and was in violation of the law. 
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I came in here last May and asked for the money and said to the 
committee that I thought we ought to have the money and the com- 
mittee agreed, but stated that since some benefits accrued from the it 
the committee would require it be used as a matching fund in range 
improvement. That was kicked out on the floor on a point of order. 
I have never agreed, of course, that our people got any benefits from 
the use of this money—my people don’t know of any such benefits. 
I hope you will put this money in this time and take it right out of 
the money provided for the administration of the Forest Service, in 
the high brackets—because that is where the illegal diversion took 
place. I submit to the committee with all respect that it does not help 
us to stop these illegal diversions of funds which are only now and then 
apprehended if we say, “It is true your funds were wrongfully taken 
but there were some benefits so the funds should not be returned in 
specie.” You might say to a thief, “You stole from the bank but the 
money was used to support your children and that takes the load of 
supporting those children off the State, therefore the theft is justified.” 
I think the Forest Service should be punished and it should be taken 
out of their funds where it hurts. Don’t destroy the field services but 
take it out of their budget upstairs where it should come out. 

I ask you to include that money this time in this appropriation— 
not in addition to the budget request made but taking it out some place 
where it will be most obvious to those in that particular Federal 
agency that they cannot follow that kind of procedure. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I want to comment a little on what you said con- 
cerning the sanctity or nonsanctity of whatever the budget might do. 
I agree entirely with you. I think the budget sometimes does an 
unbalanced sort of reasoning as between some departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. Enete. That is where I think the budget is a little unbalanced 
in its line of reasoning, too. 

In public thinking and to some extent around here there is a sanctity 
attached to budget action and approval that is wholly unwarranted. 
This is one of the hardest-working committees in Congress. Our ap- 
propriations committees work without sufficient staff to make detailed 
analyses of these budget requests or to follow up on the appropriations 
and see how they are spent. However, on the broad principles this 
committee is better qualified than the Bureau of the Budget to deter- 
mine the proper priority of items and expenditures. 

You have always been considerate of me. You have not always done 
what I wanted you to do but you are always very considerate. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Thank you, Mr. Engle. 


NATIONAL Scnoon Luncn Program 


WITNESS 


GEORGE T. GUERNSEY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, CON- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee has before it Mr. George T. Guernsey, 
associate director of education of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, who wishes to discuss with us the national school-lunch 
program. 

You may proceed, Mr. Guernsey. 

Mr. Guernsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
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On behalf of the membership of the CIO, I wish to support the 
budget allocation for the school-lunch program, and to indicate, as 
I did a year ago before this same subcommittee, the reasons why it is 
are that the budget allocation for this purpose be increased. 
ince the passage of the National School Lunch Act in 1946, millions 
of American young people have lived healthier lives and actually 
have been better students because of the aid extended by the Federal 
Government in partially subsidizing the hot-lunch program. 
I think it might be well to quote from section 2 of the National 
School Lunch Act of 1946: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress as a measure of national 
security, to safeguard the health and well being of the Nation’s children and 
to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities, 
and other food, by assisting the States through grants-in-aid and other means, 
in providing an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, operation and expansion of nonprofit school lunch programs. 


For the last 6 years the Federal Government has allocated between 
$70,000,000 and $83,500,000 for this program. Equally important as 
a contribution to this program has been the “surplus” commodities 
which have been given free to the school systems. The value of 
these products was $2,300,000 in 1946-47, rose sharply to $38,500,000 
in 1949-50, and dropped to $13,200,000 for 1951-52. The number of 
children benefitted by this program has risen to an all time high 
in November 1951 to $9,273,717, the latest figure available from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

If we examine the program carefully for the last 4 years, we find 
that the number of children participating has risen from $6,000,000 
in 1946-47 to an estimated $9,250,000 for 1951-52. I think the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates will rise to over $9,500,000 before the 
period is finished. During this entire period the Federal budget for 
the program has not been increased. In fact, last year the allocation 
was slightly decreased. 

Most of the analysis which the CIO presented to this subcommittee 
last year on the school-lunch program is still pertinent. We predicted 
that the increase in the cost of foodstuffs used in the program and 
the decline in the foodstuffs available from the Federal Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation, along with the increase in school population, 
would cause a sharp decline in the Federal Government’s payment 
on each hot lunch served. 

Once again, I would like to outline the reasons why the allocation 
for the school-lunch program should be increased : 

First. Our school population is growing rapidly. Two million 
additional pupils entered the schools between 1950 and 1952. Another 
1,250,000 entered the schools for the current school year. More stu- 
dents are being served by the school-lunch program. This means that 
the Federal Government subsidy has dropped from 8.7 cents per meal 
in 1946-47 to approximately a little above 5.5 cents per meal in 1951-52. 

New Hampshire, which up until February 1951 was reimbursing 
local school districts 8 cents per meal for a type A lunch, cut the 
amount to 5 cents per meal for the rest of the ale year. This was 
a decline of 3 months—March to May. Here again, it is interesting 
to note that of the 3,180,000 lunches served in New Hampshire, more 
than 250,000 were free. I cannot get the figures for 1952, but with 
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some of the growing problem of unemployment I would feel more 
free lunches would be served now. 

If the school-lunch budget is not increased, it is quite clear that 
the Federal Government next year will pay an even smaller share 
of the cost per meal per child. It is quite likely that the Federal 
Government share will have dropped from 9 cents to 4.5 cents per 
meal in the period of the last 4 years. 

Second. Since June 25, 1950, the price of food, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has gone up 14.4 percent. While it appears 
that food costs may not go up as much during the coming year, the 
failure of Congress to provide an adequate price-control law has 
actually made less food available to the pupils being served under 
the hot-lunch program during the past 18 months. 

Third. The most telling evidence which we have showing the cut 
in the Federal Government’s aid to the school-lunch program is the 
decline in the surplus commodities available to the school-lunch 
program. 

In 1950-51, schools received $34,800,000 worth of food. In 1951-52 
schools will receive approximately $13,200,000 worth of food from 
the Surplus Commodity Corporation and I would like to emphasize 
that on $13,200,000 there has been no adjustment of the increased cost 
of food. So, there is actually less food going into the project through 
the Surplus Commodity Corporation. 

It is also quite clear that this portion of aid to the school-lunch pro- 
gram will not increase during the coming year but may decrease. 
The variety of foodstuffs available from this program have not been 
as helpful in planning school lunches as those available in the past 
year. I visited two or three schools in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, where I live and inquired as to the kinds of foods being made 
available through the Surplus Commodity Corporation and found 
there were dried eggs, dried milk, pecans and hominy. There was a 
greater variety in the program last year. These moneys do not reflect 
the decline in the quality this year. 
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Fourth. The recent reports of the Bureau of the Census, reporting 
on consumer income for 1949, indicate that 4,500,000 children were 
in families living on less than $1,000 a year, or $19.25 a week, while 
11,000,000 children were in families with a cash income of less than 
$2,000 a year, or $38.50 a week. If we were to seriously consider the 
needs of the children in this group, and desired to furnish all those 
in school with a hot lunch, the Federal Government would have to 
double or triple its budget for the school-lunch program merely to 
take care of its share of lunches for the school children from these 
particular income brackets. 

While there are many that will shout “welfare state” to the sugges- 
tion that every child of school age, coming from a family with a 
‘ash income of less than $2,000 a year, should be provided with a 
federally supported hot lunch once a day, millions of citizens of our 
Nation have come to believe in this type of Government service. Not 
only the members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, but 
millions of citizens in parent-teacher associations, farm groups, wom- 
en’s clubs and other organizations, have indicated their belief in this 
type of program. They, too, believe that in the long run, one good 
measure of our democracy is the size of the Federal allocation for the 
school-lunch program and the number of hot lunches served to your 
young people in school, 

Meeting in New York City in November 1951 the delegates to the 
national convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations asked 
that the Eighty-second Congress support “an adequate budget for a 
school-lunch program to provide the amount of food per child which 
was provided under the school-lunch program of 1949.” 

I should like to submit for the record, Mr. Chairman, a table indicat- 
ing State by State the increase in the number of children being served 
by the school-lunch program in 1951. 

Mr. Wuirren. It will be received in the record at this point. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


Increase in number of children served, 1947-48 to 1950-51, by national school- 
lunch program 


Number of children par- 























ticipating Increase 1947-48 to 1950-51 
State BAS EE SEE SEES SES. OE ES RE Ee EE TS ee 
197-48 | 1950-51 Number Percent 

I aig n nihprotn nine one — Ginn 190, 915 | 246, 265 55. 350 28.9 
SEL Ee Rear ae at Eee Ne 30, 688 | 48, 683 17, 995 58.6 
Re i ead RES te og ERE 118, 995 | 151, 384 32, 389 27.2 
California... .--._..- Sennkt ror 292,411 | 521, 238 228, 827 78.2 
Coleneee........-..... . Bn ze 42, 322 | 53, 326 11,004 26.0 
Connecticut. -.......---.- jduddione 54, 283 | 52, 803 11,475 128 
ND eo de oo ann a i 11, 062 | 17, 364 | 6, 302 56.9 
District of Columbia -- cas == 24, 892 | 41,911 17,019 68.3 
DU LE Ec cs cesw a , . ake 127, 744 | 168, 281 | 40, 537 31.7 
eee ; " bcwrgneel 229, 417 | 256, 672 27, 255 11.8 
Idaho. __._-- Bas ae eee basal 30,173 | 41, 653 11, 480 38.0 
BN a venpesenes : ees aceon 311, 042 | 528, 816 217,774 70.0 
Indiana -- eas vb Le a 143, 762 | 192, 538 48, 776 33.9 
SRST Se SS eee eee 116, 456 | 155, 658 39, 202 33.6 
Kansas ee ‘ wo delicns 54, 465 87, 037 32, 572 59.8 
Kentucky _._..-.-..-..-- 4 Rs RS ee 158, 516 | 191, 475 32, 959 20.7 
Louisiana -..-----.------- anes ES. 144, 857 | 359, 034 214,177 | 147.8 
es St Be 32, 872 | 43, 007 | 10, 135 0.8 
Maryland.........-- ‘ ry" be bth ol 85, 15 113, 782 28, 626 33.6 
Massachusetts Shani <apidaciet é 194, 430 | 276, 511 82, 081 42.2 
SS Ea eae See TREE Se 218, 709 | 336, 075 117, 366 53.6 
IR iis. jncine paren anecabetuntddusmmemsairns 139, 767 | 205, 649 65, 882 47.1 
Mississippi-------..---- Bn Se See mee 136, 875 | 169, 955 33, 080 24.1 
ee bi actdeperebidenstedesy 140, 763 | 209, 163 | 68, 400 48. 5 
RS ote reindeer aaaehneccielumsheanweg 20,063 | 23, 150 3, 087 15.3 
RISE POTERE Sone Ce Fe ee ‘ 42,730 | 48, 838 | 6, 108 14.2 
0 SSG es SIRS ae OES Sees 4, 683 | 5, 350 | 667 14.2 
Oe SS RE NE Rare EEE SPER SIRE SS 22, 933 | 20, 599 | 1 2,334 110.1 
Re ee ee ae 131, 600 173, 178 | 41, 578 31.5 
I IBS, 0 a dinning aunt mominhatbaysectingn 22, 330 | 38. 736 | 16, 406 | 73.4 
TEL. se herticdivngbiracnc scape biiclsd mnt ascanere 535, 779 | 750, 281 | 214, 502 40.0 
North Carolina. .-.-....--- Ronak vanemnioddes 224, 134 | 338, 509 | 114, 375 51.0 
Troren PeReR.. -.. 2... lpivmtgeeas =e 29, 046 32,851 | 3, 805 13.0 
EE ere fete Sh sie 211, 840 | 307, 679 | 95, 839 45.2 
Oklahoma. - icuhenhneammacuschs one 107, 240 139, 515 | 32, 275 30.0 
SPS SSeS 1S ee _hiknodowebal 54, 652 76,018 | 21, 366 | 39.0 
Pennsylvania __-_- Af Se Eta oie Be 226, 039 345, 391 | 119, 262 | 52.7 
Rhode Island __..--.----- w shebeabeai erated 4 20, 806 24, 887 | 4,081 | 19.6 
South Carolina. ....-- bisaceurkaceaminca cass 149, 436 197, 141 47, 705 | 31.9 
South Dakota__.-......-- vate paae alas 2 2. 807 17, 563 14, 756 | 525. 6 
Tennessee ‘ 154, 896 242,749 | 87,853 | 56.7 
re east 259, 896 360, 579 | 100, 683 | 38.7 
IN cerca eb dicta cnt ‘ _ ee : : 46,744 57, 458 10,714 22.9 
Vermont. __-- aie . aa - 18, 083 21, 573 3,490 | 19.2 
Pisin inswenceenscensst nes bi 132, 854 193, 634 60, 780 | 45.7 
Washington : ods a . 99, 333 158, 079 58, 746 59.1 
West Virginia _..---- weneat 3 . : 91, 537 121,870 30, 333 33.1 
Wisconsin aiiastetonne ain ; . 120, 710 40. 2 
age Sh AS eee 12, 828 19.7 
Total continental United States saaets 5, 773, 571 a7 44.5 
OS ee ishociaes » ; 797 53.8 
| EE ene iaieameel 56, 289 10. 2 
ee eee ee pie eee 182, 245 20.9 
See eee : 3, 457 27.2 
I aca aiuin 242, 788 | 288, 181 | 45, 393 18.6 
Eee iodeieiuniiuaiaiined | 6, 016, 359 8, 636, 762 | 2, 620, 403 | 43.5 





1 Decreases. 
2 Private schools only. 


Mr. Guernsey. Since this table was prepared the Department of 
Agriculture has provided me with the State by State figures for No- 
vember 1951, which shows a remarkable increase even over the figures 
I have submitted comparing 1950-51 with 1947-48. In that table, 
by the way, there are only two States which show a decline in the 
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school lunches served—Connecticut and New Hampshire. Connecti- 
cut with a decrease for November 1951, shows an increase of approxi- 
mately $7,000 for a number of lunches served in 1947-48. New Hamp- 
shire shows a slight decrease over the figures for 1947-48. One of the 
things I discovered about New Hampshire is that they cut out the 
type C lunch program for milk drinks and concentrated on the other 
meal, 

I hope that this subcommittee will give serious consideration to 
raising the school lunch budget to approximately $150,000,000 and 
thereby meet the standards of aid which we were offering to the school 
lunch program through our Federal Government in 1949. 

This subcommittee by its actions has a chance to prove not only to 
the people of this Nation, but to the people of the world, that we 
are a country concerned about the welfare of our young people— 
that in spite of many of the impacts of the mobilization period on our 
economy, we will maintain this program and guard our greatest re- 
source, the 31,000,000 young people who are now in our school system. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, sir. We are always glad to have your 
views and we recognize the value of this program. It is not always 
easy to do what you would like to do in view of all the circumstances 
we face. Thank you again, sir. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
WITNESSES 


HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, NATIONAL MASTER, NATIONAL GRANGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, NATIONAL GRANGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have with us today two gentlemen 
from the National Grange: Mr. Newsom, the national master, and 
Mr. Sanders, the legal counsel. We consider this a very fine farm 
organization and are always interested in its work. We welcome an 
opportunity to discuss the various agricultural programs with you. 

Mr. ANpeERSEN. I want to join in the respect in which this organiza- 
tion is held. It has a very good name among the farmers of America. 

Mr. Newsom. We thank you and we hope we can continue to de- 
serve that sort of attitude. I think, perhaps, that I should not have 
spoken too rapidly here because; after all, Brother Sanders does the 
speaking for the Grange on most occasions of this kind. But frankly, 
we are a little bit embarrassed that we are finding it difficult to have 
enough people to work on the subject matter that is brought before 
us. 

I have only been in this town about a year and I find it is difficult, 
too, to know what you cannot afford to let alone, because decisions 
are made every day that affect our farm association. 

I have farmed all my life. 

I do not want to take any more of your time. Brother Sanders 
has a statement prepared and I have some comments if there is time 
later but they are not much more than that. I just want to say right 
offhand I doubt from what little I know up to now that it is possible 
for Congress without any more staff than you have to know fully 
what all these proposed appropriations mean. I do not want to seem 
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critical. I believe you people need more staff, almost as bad as the 
National Grange needs it from what I have observed and I am sure 
that Brother Sanders feels as I do. You cannot be too specific. That 
is probably what he will say. 

Mr. Sanvers. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily the national master does 
the speaking when he comes with us before the committees but Mr. 
Newsom has indicated that there are just more jobs than the national 
master can do and it was necessary for me to make the preparation 
and he insisted that if I made the preparation that I make the state- 
ment and support it to you gentlemen as well as I can with his help. 
So, with that statement, I would also like to make a statement that 
ordinarily we strive very hard to get copies of our statement before 
the committees in advance but it was just not possible to do that in 
advance of this hearing and I am sorry to have to make that comment 
but we do have an extra copy for the clerk. 

At its Atlantic City session last November, the National Grange, 
among other resolutions, urged reduction of all unnecessary Federal 
expenditures. We also took the following action which is especially 
the reason why I am appearing before your Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations today : 

We believe that the Federal budget can be balanced by efficient operation 
of only essential Government functions and by an equitable system of taxation 
which cuts deep and permits everyone to know that he is sharing in the defense 
effort. 

We urge every American to examine critically all Federal expenditures having 
to do with his own particular segment of the national economy, and we pledge our 
best effort to do this regarding agricultural expenditures. 

You will note that this action specifically places on us the obligation 
to “clean our own house” and to offer net reductions in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

We would like to make it quite clear that we do not feel competent to 
analyze even the budget of the one Department—the United States 
Department of Agriculture—sufliciently to offer your committee ex- 
haustive and detailed information on all items where it is possible to 
reduce expenditures for the emergency. This realization that we do 
not have a sufficient knowledge of the thousands of jobs of the Depart- 
ment to wisely detail cuts does not prevent us from trying to assist your 
committee in selecting items that can be cut with a minimum of dam- 
age. Even in those few items for which we shall suggest cuts we do 
not wish to imply that in normal times they are not serviceable and 
worth much more to the Nation than they cost. We suggest these cuts 
for another reason—we believe that under the tremendous pressure of 
a cold war and an emergency defence effort these jobs can be curtailed 
or suspended without serious impairment of the welfare of farmers and 
the Nation, and that this suspension will thus make the defense burden 
relatively lighter. 

We would like it to be understood that not only do we feel uncertain 
of our judgment on the problem of cutting the thousands of items in the 
Agricultural budget, but likewise are not entirely certain that we may 
not be in error in the amounts of suggested cuts even on those few items 
we have singled out for cuts. In short, we do not look upon our sug- 
vested cuts as take it or leave it suggestions for the committee. They 
are merely our best considered judgments as to where and how much 
cuts can be made. 
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Not only do we fell this way about our specific suggested cuts; but 
we suspect that if we were called upon to cover the entire budget of the 

Department of Agriculture as you gentlemen of this committee are, we 

would still feel uncertain about our work. Believing this we feel that 

in all actions on appropriations where marked retrenchment is neces- 

sary there should be a reasonably large escape provision whereby the 

Secretary of the Department can correct cuts that do the greatest 

amount of damage. 

In other words, it must be obvious to you gentlemen that however 
ably and conscientiously you select items for reduction you will do 
unintended damage in some cases; that such damage will come to light 
only after the appropriations have been passed and approved and have 
gone to the Department for use. 

The merit of writing some flexibility into an appropriation measure 
in which cuts are made that are not recommended by the budget is 
that this flexibility permits the Secretary of the Department to cushion 
the effect of cuts that inflict greatest damage and makes it safer for 
your committee to make relatively greater cuts with the assurance that 
you are providing an escape which the Secretary can use to relieve 
damage where the cut hurts most. This flexibility can be written into 
the law by either: 

1. Permission to the Department to shift 10 percent of the funds 
from any major division of appropriation to another item, provided 
such a shift does not increase the recipient item by more than 10 
percent; or 

2. By appropriating a free-use fund to the Secretary that in the 
aggregate is not over 10 percent of the total cut made in the Depart- 
ment’s budget. 

The over-all cut that can be made is larger with flexibility provision 
than it could be without such provision. The flexibility provision has 
another advantage in that if it is used wisely and conscientiously in 
connection with a general retrenchment in the Department the two 
offer a wonderful chance for the Secretary and his subadministrators 
to weed out some of the “dead timber” in the Department’s personnel. 
Every department, however well managed, has such inefficient person- 
nel, so that this statement is not said in a eritical vein. In faet, we 
believe that the Department of Agriculture has far less such personnel 
than many other parts of the Federal Government. 

Our last annual session made some concrete suggestions on reduc- 
tions of appropriations in the Department of Agriculture as well as 
some suggestions for increases in appropriations. I quote the essential 
parts of these actions of our session : 

We realize that considerable benefit has accrued to farmers and consumers 
alike from the agricultural conservation payments, but we feel there is little justi- 
fication for making such payments to farmers who would automatically carry out 
necessary conservation practices at a profit to themselves without incentive 
payments. 

The inability of low-income farmers to finance these practices has been used as 
an argument for direct subsidy payments, but we cannot solve basic farm problems 
by putting farmers on a dole. 

We recommend elimination of the present system. 

Mr. Wurrren. I cannot differ with what you say, but the reason I 
would like to interrupt here is to have you cover it later. T agree that 
changes are needed in the ACP program. There should be more 
94651—52—pt. 3——28 
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emphasis on permanent or semipermanent type of improvements. 
Money spent i the Federal Government on this program should 
actually be used on the land with some contribution on the part of the 
people. 

he record shows that the American farmer has taken out about 
20 percent more from the soil during the last 10 or 20 years as a 
result of the so-called emergency. Don’t you think if we take more 
from the soil, year in and year out, that we should increase our efforts 
to restore and retain our natural resources? Isn’t the remedy to 
correct the program and not junk the program on the basis of an 
emergency? Are you not asking the Nation to make the same mis- 
take that the individual did in Lcting the land get into bad shape? 

I raise that in all fairness. No one is more disturbed about the 
financial condition of this country than Iam. However, in the event 
of total disaster we cannot make a comeback if we let our agriculture 
and natural resources deteriorate. 

In the first 6 months of this year the United States paid over 
$100,000,000 for agriculture in foreign countries which in turn, in- 
creased their efforts to look after their land resources. I have tried 
hard to hold down appropriations on this subcommittee since I have 
been chairman of it. But, I wonder whether we are wise in arbi- 
trarily cutting down everything. I think some things should be 
increased. I think it is better to cut out items which are not bene- 
ficial than to cut everything 10 percent and thereby cut the really 
necessary things. I was raised in a farming country and I know 
that farm organizations are conservative but farms should be the 
last place to cut. 

Mr. Sanpvers. We will have to agree with the fact that we cannot 
take from our soil resources at a time like this. We have only 
so much land and have not been able to increase it for 30 years— 
that is cropland. To take care of our increased population we must 
do by improvement of techniques and increasing soil fertility. 

Mr. Wurrren. We try to correct these programs and I think our 
hearings will show changes have been made. But my recommendation 
is that until we find a better program we should not cut off the one we 
have now. Let us try to get the bugs out of it. 

Mr. Newsom. We have some definite ideas on that 

Mr. Sanpers. We think if we can present our picture and then 
come back to it 

Mr. Wuirren. I did not interrupt for the purpose of cutting you 
off. I wanted you to have some of the benefit of our thinking as you 
progressed. I will not interrupt you further. 

Mr. Sanvers. I had felt we could answer your questions better if we 
could go ahead and finish and then come back to your specific question. 





We recommend elimination of the present system of direct payment made 
through PMA under the agricultural conservation program (amounting for the 
year 1952 to the total of $256,500,000). In lieu thereof we propose such use of 
a portion of this money as will contribute more to the ultimate welfare of agri- 
culture and the entire Nation than the present program, effecting a sizable sav- 
ing in funds. We recommend the following: 

1. Use of sufficient funds, not to exceed $20,000,000, for support of a skeleton 
organization and necessary committees elected to handle such remaining activi- 
ties of PMA as crop insurance, marketing quotas, acreage allotments, price sup- 
port programs, ete. 

2. Extension of the loan and other services of FHA to care more adequately 
for the low-income farmers and substandard farm units. 
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3. Provision of additional funds to Soil Conservation Service for application 
to correction of such critical erosion hazards as may not lend themselves to 
handling within the normal operation patterns of individual farms. Not to ex- 
ceed $30,000,000. 

4. Application of $100,000,000 to expansion of the research program in produc- 
tion, marketing, and utilization of agricultural products, as contemplated under 
the Hope-Flannagan Act, but never realized. Due attention must be given to 
disseminating the results of such research in order to effect its adequate applica- 
tion to practical use. 

We support wholeheartedly programs for expansion of research, as we believe 
it is vital to the maintenance of our American way of life, and we urge Congress 
in the strongest possible terms to increase its appropriations for agricultural 
research in line with the authorizations contained in the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946. 

We wish to be quite clear on our meaning and aims in passing these 
resolutions. As stated above they do not imply that these measures 
or activities for which reductions are recommended are not of mate- 
rial service to farmers. Our recommendations are made because we 
recognize the great need of retrenchment in the present emergency 
and we feel that these measures can be suspended with relatively the 
least damage to farm income and output. 

We also recognize that it may not prove feasible either to retrench 
or to increase the items recommended by the full amount this year. 

Let us first look at the recommended increase of $30,000,000 for soil 
conservation work and the reduction of ACP payments. We believe 
that a close scrutiny of the numerous practices for which ACP pay- 
ments are made will reveal clearly that many of these are measures 
of permanent soil conserving functions, such as building of terraces, 
and reseeding floodways and for permanent pastures; and that these 
are measures that require considerable direct technical assistance to 
the farmer. 

Clearly, our resolution intends that all such permanent measures 
should be transferred from PMA responsibility to Soil Conservation 
Service. Whether or not the $30,000,000 recommended increase of 
SCS will care adequately for these measures to be transferred to SCS 
we do not know. However, after consulting with authorities in the 
Department relative to this matter, we are convinced that most of 
these measures have been paid for with little or no technical guidance 
by PMA personnel. Since we believe strongly that sound results can- 
not be obtained in such practices and with such construction without 
technical guidance, since it is not a simple matter of transferring com- 

vetent technicians (which PMA does not have) from PMA to SCS, 
mit would require a large recruitment of new personnel by SCS, we 
believe that such increases as would absorb $30,000,000 in personnel 
cannot be efficiently made under present circumstances. We suggest 
that the transfer be accomplished gradually over a 3-year duration. 
If this is done possibly a $10,000,000 increase in SCS funds could be 
efficiently used this year. 

We do not believe the same 3-year adjustment should be made 
in reducing PMA funds by the amount we have recommended. With- 
out question, appropriations for ACP payments for all those meas- 
ures which good business indicates farmers should and would apply 
regardless of ACP assistance should be dropped. In 1949 the average 
ACP payment per farm, for only those farms receiving payments, 
amounted to aa $94; while total operating expenditures per farm 
were around $3,300 or over 30 times the value of the ACP payments. 
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Furthermore less than half of the farmers received any payments. 
Obviously, the discontinuance of all these payments will not pro- 
foundly influence the aggregate of farm output when more than half 
of all farms do not receive them and on those farms receiving pay- 
ments they average less than one-thirtieth of all farm expenditures. 

For example, in 1950 as much as $1 per acre was paid for leaving 
stalks and litter on land to protect summer fallow; and for leavin 
sorghum or broom corn stalks on land 35 cents per acre was paid. 
Where these are proven practices that pay the farmers they will not 
stop or fail to do them because of the discontinuance of such payments. 
Where fertilizers pay, farmers should, and likely will, use them under 
present farm prices. Where practices do not yield more returns than 
total costs including both Governments payments and private costs 
they should not be encouraged by Government payments. To make 
payments under such circumstances is a definite net loss to the Nation 
and cannot be justified. 

We have stated that the average payment to farmers under ACP 
was about $94 in 1949. Such a payment precludes their use as an 
effective means of raising farm income. In principle such payments 
should never be used to raise farmers’ income. Farmers in all equity 
should have a market place income that will enable them to carry 
their equitable share of all conservation work done on their farms. 

We feel that there is a sound basis for Government assistance in 
many of the permanent conservation measures for which ACP pay- 
ments have been made in the past. For example, all terraces on farm 
lands, all establishments of permanent pasture on these lands, all dams 
and other structures that conserve moisture where it falls, that pre- 
vents rapid runoff and erosion, and that reduces siltation and flood 
damages on lower stretches of the drainage area yield benefits both 
to the landowner and to the watershed below the farm. Such measures 
benefiting the farm-land owner and properties off the land should be 
paid for jointly by the owner and the public. 

The equitable and sound division of such costs cannot be appraised 
when the effects of such measures on the farm only are considered. 
Appraisal requires analysis of their effects and benefits off as well 
on the farm and this can be done only with a watershed analysis. 

Benefits from any one of such measures varies widely from farm to 
farm and field to field. It is a rare thing for PMA agents to have 
anything but a general idea as to benefits of a specific practice or any 
idea as to its specific value on a given farm. For this reason numerous 
practices that in general are economically sound have been encouraged 
and paid for by the PMA on specific farms when total benefits to the 
farm are far less than total costs to the farm. To pay out public 
funds for such is wasteful, to say the least about them. Payments 
of public funds for such purposes should be made, if made at all, 
only after a reasonable amount of technical guidance is given to the 
farmers using the assistance. 

Some have claimed that such technical guidance can be done by 
the extension forces. The Extension Service is an educational agency : 
conservation work is an action program that is far more than mere 
education; it is careful, detailed planning by specially trained soil 
technicians and supervision of construction work in execution of the 
plans. To claim that extension funds should be increased to take care 
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of such technical guidance is to advocate appropriations that would do 
serious damage to both sound extension and conservation, 

We hope and feel sure that your committee will do nothing that 
will weaken either the Soil Conservation Service or the Extension 
Service by assigning to the latter any funds to perform the services 
for agriculture that only Soil Conservation Service can perform 
properly. 

We now come to our recommendation with regard to research. 
Before discussing details, we would like to make a few statements in 
justification for the plea of the National Grange for an appropriation 
up to the full amount authorized by the act of 1946. We would like 
to suggest to you that there are no funds appropriated by the Federal 
Government which have more widespread benefits for all people in 
the Nation than agricultural research. Not even military research 
could be said to have more midespread benefits. 

Agriculture is conducted by almost 6,000,000 independent business 
concerns. Furthermore, agriculture operates with about 75 percent 
of all costs as fixed costs in contrast to only around 25 percent of fixed 
costs in nonagricultural business. Agriculture is notoriously a full- 
output industry in depression years as well as prosperous years. Agri- 
culture rarely fails to use improved techniques and methods except 
from sheer ignorance of them, and this cannot be said of improved 
nonagricultural techniques and methods. Industry sometimes with- 
holds their use and benefits to the general public when it is to industry’s 
advantage to do so. 

This can mean only that agriculture is so competitive, so free in its 
full application of new research results, that nearly all these benefits 
from agricultural research are passed on to the general consumer in 
cheaper prices. To the extent that research has contributed to surplus 
output in years of surpluses, it has actually probably been a net cost 
rather than a benefit to farmers. In saying this, we have in mind that 
prices of farm products in surplus-output years fall notoriously in 
contrast to any decrease in costs. Hence we believe that it can truly 
be said that agricultural research benefits urban consumers many times 
more than it does farmers. Agricultural research is not in any sense 
a farm program for farmers but an American program for all 
| Americans. 
| We hear complaints of the tremendous amounts spent by the public 

for agricultural research. Dr. Shaw pointed out to your committee 
} a few days ago that in 1951 military research by the Federal Govern- 
: ment amounted to $960,000,000, which was $30,000,000 more than the 
| $930,000,000 that has been spent for agricultural research for the 53 
: years from 1900 to 1952. 





The National Grange stated in its prefatory statement to the 
' research resolution quoted above that— 


Despite the adoption by Congress of a national policy of assuring agriculture 
a position of research equal to that of industry, actual appropriations for agri- 
culture have fallen far short of this goal. 

This stated policy and the failure of Congress to follow through by 
supporting appropriations to the full authorization of the Hope- 
Flannagan Act, which we understand would require somewhere near 
$42.5 million more than the aggregate research appropriation for 1952. 
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Dr. Shaw also gave some striking examples of how sadly agricultural 
research has been neglected since 1940 by showing that, compared to the 
increase of 94 percent in agricultural research ae 1940 to 1951, all 
Government research was increased 1,994 percent; military research, 
3,536 percent; Federal Security, 2,039 percent; National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, 2,741 percent; Department of Commerce, 
527 percent; Department of the Interior, 361 percent; and all other 
agencies, 812 percent. It is certainly a striking commentary that even 
the smallest increase shown is almost four times that of the increase 
for agriculture. 

In modesty, Dr. Shaw said he was not calling attention to these 
figures to imply that agricultural research should try to keep up with 
the Joneses in research. But we wish to emphasize to you that these 
figures show a scandalous neglect of agricultural research, especially in 
view of the approaching problems of expanding our food supply from 
the same amount of cropland to meet a rapidly expanding ta perp 
to say nothing of improving the dietary standards of the half of our 
people who still have deficient diets in variable amounts. 

It is to be regretted that there has been considerable criticism of some 
of the research done by the Department, especially in the field of 
marketing research. While we do not condone such errors, we do say 
that extensive research is often characterized by nonproductive efforts. 
Criticism of the Department, however, is justified in projects where a 
‘areful weighing of the foreseeable results would indicate that they 
would not likely contribute materially to either benefits directly to 
farmers or to the general public. 

That finishes my statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Sanders and Mr. Newsom, we appreciate very 
much the way you have presented this, and this committee is of the same 
feeling that you are. There are so many things you cannot be exact 
about or too sureabout. Neither can we. Under the present situation 
it is hard to have an accurate sense of values. 

You are great Americans and are absolutely sincere. You are in 
contact with very fine people engaged in agriculture. To take counsel 
back would be wholesome. For that reason I will burden you with 
some views we have had in this committee. 

First. Regardless of what we say about SCS or the need for it 
or whether the obligation for it rests with the individual who has 
title to the land during his lifetime, we do know that this country 
has let its soil run down. In Memphis, Tenn., the top soil of forty 
50-acre farms flows down that river every day and when you have 
a man like Dr. Shaw of the Department of Agriculture describe the 
future of the country to us with increased population and no new 
land, it makes you realize we must do something to retain the soil. 

I have always objected to the word “clean-up.” There is no obli- 
gation on the part of the Government to pay anybody to take care 
of the land. I make speeches like that to people all over the area, 
to people engaged in ACP work. The only basic justification for 
the program is that under our private enterprise system the farmers 
and people do not have what they know they should have. The 
Government and the farmers have an interest in that. There are 
two ways to do this thing—one is the Hitler way—and we won’t 
do that. The other way is the system of leadership, where the Gov- 
ernment will share the cost. 
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Now, I grant you that the program has been misused in many 
areas where, due to the local committee system, worth while practices 
were not adopted. That should not be. The State or local com- 
mittees can correct that in any section of the United States, because 
they approve the practices over the area and approve final payment. 

There are several things I have raised in times past. SCS has 
provided a technical plan for individual farmers in the SCS district. 
Year after year they go into such detail that after 15 or 18 years, 
I believe this is correct, they have done the work of planning on 
about 25 percent of the farms. But all the planning they have done 
has been carried out to the extent of only 20 percent. So for 15 
or 16 years we have one-fifth of the job done in those areas. 

The whole purpose is not just to have a plan but to get work 
done in furtherance of the plan. The record shows that only a 
twentieth of the end result is accomplished. The SCS work was 
done, but to get that one-twentieth, the ACP was a major contributing 
factor. It was my observation that SCS was doing its work in such 
detail that the floods would come and throw out all the work they 
had done. 

The ACP program has involved to some extent—things that 
the folks would do anyway. So I have insisted that we have some 
end to work to. We as the appropriations committee cannot write 
new law. But we have made some progress. I found that SCS had 
no yardstick or no requirement of progress district by district. We 
insisted on a standard of progress. They reported next year the work 
increased 100 percent. 

Then there ought to be more technical assistance and planning 
under the ACP program. Another thing I have insisted on and this 
is the consummation of many years of effort, that the ACP should 
not. be a cafeteria program. There should be an effort to get the 
money spent on the land that needs it most. 

So, in one county in each state this year they are working on this 
basis. SCS and PMA people are paying a call on every farmer 
that needs conservation most, pointing out that the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay about one-third of the cost. This is a drastic change. 
It gives us one experimental county in each State this year. 

What the future holds I do not know. But I do want to point out 
that when we are trying to build up billions and billions of dollars 
in the value of agricultural products, and when we have increased 
production for uses overseas, 1t strikes me that we should strengthen 
our efforts to save the soil and restore it. Not only is it the obliga- 
tion of farmers, but it is the obligation of the Federal Government 
to do that. In our 175 years of existence we have come a long way, 
but if we do not conserve our resources 100 years from now we will 
starve to death. 

Mr. Sanpers. A good deal earlier than 100 years if we do not stop. 

Mr. Wurrren. I was trying to be fair. 

Mr. Sanpers. We are getting mighty close to the self-sufficiency 
basis—now only about 5 percent of the products of the soil are now 
exported, I believe. 

Mr. Wuirren. But the thing that bothers me is to see such great 
farm organizations, and you have been more temperate than some, 
who say that under the stress of circumstances we should curtail con- 
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servation, even though we are putting the money of this country into 
paying the bill in other countries. 

Mr. Sanpers. In other testimony we will suggest cutting that down. 

Mr. Wuirren. But you are right about cutting it down. But under 
the stress of circumstances should we come in here and recommend 
that we curtail expenses by cutting this foreign aid program 10 per- 
cent and our own agriculture 10 percent? We have to make a deeper 
cut on-foreign aid in my opinion. 

Mr. Newsom. There is very little difference in your view and ours. 
We sometimes get bogged down by reason of terms we use. My 
impression of the development of this situation is this. It is important 
in this very discussion that you and we are engaged in. This Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 came into being because we were 
destitute and we had to dish out doles to keep farmers from going out 
of business. The grant was a party to saying, We have made firm 
commitments for cash payments, parity price payments, to the farmers 
of this land and yet the Supreme Court says we cannot do that. Isn’t 
it entirely logical then that we could make the SCS payments in order 
that we do not renege on our firm cash commitment to the farmer. I 
say we do not now have the interest for compulsion. 

Mr. Wurrren. You can justify your position on the basis of the 
way it started. The real justification, however, is based on the need 
for saving our greatest resource—our soil. 

Mr. Newsom. That is why we want to get the emphasis on Soil 
Conservation Service. We want to get decisions and programs admin- 
istered on the basis of training people in SCS work. I do not want 
to be too personal. I farmed all my life in Indiana and one thing 
I am a little ashamed of, was that for two years the major basis of 
my PMA payment was the construction of a sodded waterway and 
I was doing it as the committeemen suggested and it was not worth 
5 cents. 

Mr. Wuirren. Last year for the first time, the Department of Agri- 
culture directed that technical services of the SCS should be used in 
the ACP program. I do not claim too much credit. 

Mr. Newsom. On the record. 

As I said, there is scarcely any difference at all between what we 
hoped to get now. There is a difference in our fundamental position 
and the one you are taking right now. We have too long mixed up 
the economy program to apply to the agricultural producers who 
produce the bulk of the agricultural product for marketing and the 
social sort of a program that will reach our good friend Harry Cald- 
well of the Southern States. 

I have not been in Mississippi so I do not talk about it. The point 
IT am making is I want to move in the direction of divorcing as much 
as we can the highly desirable social program. 

We are not going to ask you for increased appropriations for 
Farmers Home Administration this year but there will be a time 
when we will. We want more appropriations for Congress supervision 
under the Farmers Home Administration. I think there is a tre- 
mendous opportunity there. I believe we have some of these 214 
million underemployed people that Jim Patton talks about in agri- 
culture. We should take this opportunity to move them out of agri- 
culture. We have a lot of these people who only need an opportunity 
to expand their production within agriculture. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I think you are 100 percent correct, Mr. Newson. 
I think our objective is the same. Unfortunately this program had 
the beginning you mention. I do not care about that, but people will 
identify it that way. 

But with regard to SCS, we have not done and are not doing too 
much SCS work. The answer is to get it into results and to not slide 
back. I say let us get the bugs out of it and correct it. 

Mr. Newsom. Amen. Let me ask you to analyze carefully and 
critically the political abuse. I do not think you will ever get rid of 
it. When we elect our county and community committeemen I de not 
think you can get rid of the men who abuse it. We have in these 
P. M. A. Conservation payments, no technical people and that is not 
what SCS requires. 

It is unfortunate that we have to get involved in a personality sort 
of thing that is in the back of your mind and mine. I have talked with 
the Secretary and my good friend Clarence McCormick. We each 
think the other is wrong but we still are good friends. But when we 
talk about cutting down ACP, the Secretary thinks we are trying to 
be the tail of the kite, to destroy the whole structure. So long as 
we have the type of farm program we have we must keep the committee 
structure and that is why we want a direct appropriation. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture authorities tell me $20,000,000 will provide it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under existing practices, we authorize ACP one 
year and pay the next. So we cannot change the ACP bill for a year. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Wurtrren. There is some merit in what you are talking about. 
I told SCS and ACP this year there was no responsibility on the Fed- 
eral Government to pay anything. It is the peoples’ money we were 
spending, and the Federal fiscal situation requires that we get a dollar’s 
worth out of every dollar put in. I think PMA should be limited in 
practices to a general plan and if we cannot get SCS and other tech- 
nicians to set up a plan as to what the land needs, then we can retain 
the local committees to decide which are first in priority. We must 
weld this together but it is beyond the reach of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. Newsom. Let me just say very frankly that Jess and I agree 
that we cannot make the shift too suddenly but we want to get our 
sense of direction established. When I first talked to Dr. Salter about 
the extra $30,000,000 made available for SCS he said it was more than 
we needed. But when we talked about the additional work we wanted 
to do he said, “We can certainly use that eventually,” not immediately, 
We recognize that. 

I think we have given you our impression of that. 

I would like to say one word on research. Where we cut the $256,- 
000,000 out of our appropriation a couple of years hence, so far as 
ACP payments are concerned, I still think we need desperately to 
put more money in SCS and more money in basic research. 

I heard Dr. Cordin say to the 11-man over-all committee of which 
I am a member that his successor is a research worker trained in basic 
research. Ithinkitistrue. Ihave a high regard for Dr. Cordin and 
Dr. Shaw. 

One of the real problems in production of white corn for humans is 
to get one that will have the right moisture content. The University 
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of Nebraska recommended we dry corn at 220° Fahrenheit. We sold 
a quantity of corn dried in this manner to the Corn Products Co. We 
were loading the second load when we received a telegram to cancel 
the corn order. They found that the starch grains were sticky on 
their belts. Something had happened to our corn. We do not know 
what happened but something had affected the starch molecule. We 
do not know why. It is the type of thing on which we need to increase 
our basic research. Agricultural men cannot afford to compete with 
the du Ponts in research. Theirs is concentrated. We must depend 
on Government but I am disturbed and have said so in some of our 
committee advisory groups. I am an officer on the committee and I 
think we have had a tendency in our advisory committees to throttle 
the research administration in setting up a high priority on what we 
have chosen to call practical research. Unless you have a broad base 
on all research you cannot get the best results. 

Mr. Wurrren. The longer we talk the easier it is to get our views 
reconciled. They become very similar. I was a member of the Re- 
search and Marketing Subcommittee. I wrote the amendment and 
led the fight. I agree with everything you say and I do think the 
record should show that to get into as large a field of research as 
we tried to do had its difficulties. Reports began to come to us 
that every bureau just considered this a means to get additional 
funds and there is much to indicate they succeeded in getting funds 
for things not sound. In marketing research, there were no market- 
ing specialists so they made some by action of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. But the need far exceeded the supply. Research is good 
only insofar as you progress step by step. It was a big step and was 
too dangerous. 

We have reached the place where we could well increase and en- 
large the work in research. Of course, it is difficult for us to get 
things through the Congress above the budget. 

This committee on my recommendation did another thing: We 
had the authority and the jurisdiction to pass on projects item by 
item. I was so sold on this advisory committee system that we 
recommended that all research in the Department be put under the 
advisory system. And in the doing of it, we surrendered our own 
powers. We did it because we thought you folks in the business 
knew much more than we did. It is 100 percent basic research the 
Government should do. 

Mr. Newsom. There is no other way to finance it. 

Mr. Wuirren. In private business they look at the immediate 
results. Be that as it may this committee is sympathetic to that 
problem. 

Mr. Newsom. There is a limit on how much it’ecan expend now but 
I just wanted to throw in my 2 cents’ worth against any possible 
effort to curtail needed research funds. 

Mr. Stricter. I was quite interested in the statement made a mo- 
ment ago by Mr. Newsom to the effect that he would like to see the 
elimination of the county committeemen. 

Mr. Newsom. No. 

Mr. Srieter. The election of the county committee men. 

Mr. Newsom. No. Iam glad you brought that to my attention. I 
have not made my feeling clear. I said the elected county committee 
men are not going to be well qualified to reach a determination as 
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to what SCS practices should be put in effect to qualify for payments 
or to enter into over-all programs. Our requirement is to have an 
appropriation of about $20,000,000 but we just want to take SCS 
determinations away from PMA committees and give it to trained 
personnel. We think this should go to SCS rather than ACP. 

Mr. Sriccer. I am glad to clear up the misunderstanding because 
if that statement were to stand it would disturb me very much. 1am 
a firm believer in the program as it is written now because it originates 
at the grass roots. To eliminate that would cause us to write a pro- 
gram that would not reach all the farmers in each State. The De- 
partment might try to write a program that would apply to every 
State in the Union. We have peculiar conditions that exist in one 
State not applicable to another. 

It has been brought to the attention of this committee that PMA 
people are not technically qualified to do the work. 

Mr. Newsom. And I do not think we should allocate technically 
qualified people on these committees but there has to be some tech- 
nically trained personnel available. 

Mr. Stricter. [ agree with you most thoroughly, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. We sincerely appreciate your appearance here today. 
We are interested in your opinions. 

Mr. Srieuer. Come back and see us. 
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HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Wirrrex. We have with us our friend and colleague, Congress- 
man Lowell Stockman of Oregon. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. StockMan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a pleasure to appear before this committee in support of forest 
conservation, and particularly in support of an item of $898,000 for 
a national survey of forest resources. The people of Oregon have very 
large interests in the use and permanent management of our forest and 
range resources. We have in the State of Oregon more than 26 million 
acres of commercial forest land, of which 40 percent is still in virgin 
growth. These old-growth forests of Oregon represent the largest 
concentration of high-quality timber in this country and probably 
throughout the world. Nearly 2,000 sawmills in the State produce in 
excess of 8 billion board feet of lumber, valued at the mill at more than 
$660,000,000. These plants furnish direct employment for 70,000" 
workers, as well as indirect employment, and they support a very large 
part of the economy of the State. Oregon not only leads all States in 
the production of lumber, but also is the center of the plywood in- 
dustry with a total of 34 plants. Eleven large pulp and paper mills 
in the State also draw raw materials from the forests of the State. 

All of these forest industries, as well as users of the forage and water 
that is also produced on forest lands, depend upon proper use of forest 
resources for permanent operation. Although many thrifty stands 
of young growth have developed in parts of the State, much of our 
cut-over land is not growing timber at present. Old-growth forests 
are being cut more rapidly than young forests are growing. Action 
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to stabilize our forest industries will require forward-looking forest 
policies on the part of both the public and owners and operators of 
private timber resources. 

One of the important current forestry problems in the State of 
Oregon concerns the need for early completion of a resurvey of our 
forests. We need such a survey to tell us how much timber we have, 
how much is being added by growth, the total cut of timber and losses 
to fire and insects, and the prospective outlook for timber raw mate- 
rial supplies. About 20 years ago the forests of Oregon were initially 
covered by the forest survey. Since that time there have been tre- 
mendous changes in timber utilization practices and in the nature of 
the forest industries. Timber that was once classed as cull material, 
for example, is now utilized for pulp, hardboard, and to some extent 
even quality products such as plywood. The large and expanding 
plywood industry is drawing increasingly upon the shrinking supply 
of high-grade timber that is found only in the last great reservoir of 
virgin growth that centers in southwest Oregon. The lumber indus- 
try in the State is also still expanding as mills which have run out of 
timber in other areas turn to Oregon forests. Both the Douglas-fir 
and pine forests of Oregon are thus being drawn upon increasingly to 
supply national markets for lumber and other products. 

The Forest Survey is an activity badly needed by my State, and I 
am sure in other States where forests are important. Because of the 
large national interests in timber products, the survey is a logical proj- 
ect for the Forest Service to handle. The original forest survey 1s 
now badly out of date and a resurvey which will reflect modern con- 
ditions has become increasingly essential. We must know the facts 
regarding our timber resources to determine the kind of management 
policies needed to sustain our industries on a permanent basis. The 
present budget item for forest resources investigations totals only 
about $898,000. This is substantially less than the authorization 
established in 1949. No increase is being requested at this time, but it 
seems to me essential that we at least maintain present efforts on the 
survey, and step it up as rapidly as circumstances permit. In view of 
the needs of the State and Federal governments, and the people of my 
State, for accurate and up-to-date timber inventories, I urge that ade- 
quate funds be made available to carry forward the national survey 
of forest resources. 

Mr, Wuirren. Thank you very much, Congressman. 
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REPRESENTATIVE CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Wiurrren. We are glad to have with us today our friend and 
colleague, Representative Perkins of Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee : If the com- 
mittee please, I would like to take this opportunity to insert in the 
record a letter from Mr. Henry Ward, commissioner of the Department 
of conservation, Frankfort, Ky. 

Much progress has been made within the past 4 years in Kentucky in 
the expansion of a forest fire protection program and under the coop- 
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erative forest management program. I for one believe that the spend- 
ing of public money for forest-fire protection, reforestation, and coop- 
erative forest management, is money well expended. I believe that we 
should continue with the progress we are now making and not cut the 
requests of the Bureau of the Budget in this connection. 
(The letter is as follows:) 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Frankfort, Ky., March 5, 1952. 
Representative Cart D. PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CarL: The division of forestry of the Kentucky Department of Conserva- 
tion is interested in three different appropriations for cooperative forestry work 
on private lands. They are: Forest-lire Protection (Clark-McNary law, sec. 2), 
reforestation (Clark-McNary law, sec. 4), and cooperative forest management. 

The Federal law authorizes for the next fiscal year, an appropriation of 17 
million dollars for cooperative forest fire protection, but I understand that the 
State foresters are asking for only 13 million dollars. Protection from forest fires 
still is the number one forestry problem in Kentucky. We now have 5,024,000 
acres of private land under protection in this cooperative program. Under 
commitments and State appropriations already made, the protected area will be 
increased to almost 6,000,000 acres beginning July Ist. Unless the Federal appro- 
priation for cooperative fire protection is increased to at least 13 million dollars, 
Kentucky will receive little or no increase in Federal allotment next year, in spite 
of the increased responsibility and the increased State and private expenditures, 
As you know, there are 11.250,000 acres of private forested land in Kentucky, all 
of which needs protection from forest fires. Extension of protection to new 
forested areas in the State will be greatly accelerated if Congress appropriates the 
amount requested. 

The demand for forest seedlings to reforest idle lands in Kentucky is growing 
faster than our ability to supply the stock, and I understand that similar situations 
exist in every State. An appropriation of 2% million dollars has been asked from 
Congress. 

The Cooperative Forest Management Act authorizes an appropriation for 2% 
million dollars for the next fiscal year, but only 14% million dollars is being asked. 
We believe that this is money well spent. Most of Kentucky’s service foresters 
operating under this act have backlogs of jobs in the woods to keep them busy for 
several months, and many sections of Kentucky are without service foresters. 
In a recent reorganization of USDA activities, responsibility for certain extra 
duties has fallen on the shoulders of CF'M foresters. One of these is the examina- 
tion of woodlands to determine their eligibility for benefit payments under the 
PMA program. 

With best wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
HENRY Warp, Commissioner. 
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